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AGENCIES  THAT  ARE  WORKING  A  REVOLU- 
TION IN  THEOLOGY. 


BY   REV.   MINOT   J.    SAVAGE,    UNITY   CHURCH,   BOSTON. 


The  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  theological 
change  is  unquestioned.  But  the  causes  that  work  to  pro- 
duce this  change,  how  radical  they  are,  and  how  far-reaching 
are  likely  to  be  their  results — these  are  points  concerning 
which  there  is  much  confusion  of  thought  and  Avide  difference 
of  opinion. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  l)e  well  to  note  a  few  surface  indica- 
tions. During  tlie  Middle  Ages,  all  the  pliilosophy  and  science 
of  the  civilized  world,  as  well  as  its  art  and  music,  were  sub- 
servient to  the  Church,  and  dared  to  think  and  work  only 
within  the  limits  of  its  dogmas.  Now  there  is  a  great  gulf 
between  them,  and  no  philosopher  or  scientist  stops  even  to 
consider  the  Church's  attitude  toward  any  discovery  or 
speculation.  Even  three  hundred  yeai*s  ago  the  Church  held 
nearly  all  Europe  in  its  grasp.  To-day  the  one  country 
which  is  most  loyal  to  the  papacy  is  Spain ;  and  it  is  outside 
the  current  of  European  life  and  least  civilized  of  all. 
In  all  the  rest  the  political  influence  of  the  Holy  Father 
is  broken,  education  is  in  other  Imnds,  and  the  whole  drift  of 
popular  life  is  the  other  way.     In  his  own  city  the  Pope  pro- 
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claims  himself  a  prisoner,  shuts  himself  up  like  a  petulant 
child  while  a  statue  of  one  of  the  Church's  old  time  victims 
is  unveiled  so  near  that  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  wake  even 
the  echoes  of  the  very  Vatican.  A  curious  position  this  for 
one  who  shares  the  councils  and  wields  the  power  of  the 
Almighty ! 

In  Protestant  lands  the  drift  of  things  is  hardly  less  strik- 
ing. Berlin  grows  from  a  small  town  to  a  city  of  nearly  two 
millions,  and  meantime  nobody  thinks  of  the  need  of  new 
churches  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  At 
last  the  government  wakes  up  and  ordei*s  the  building  of  five 
hundred  at  once !  Evidently  somebody  thinks  somelxxly 
else  ought  to  go  to  church.  Meantime,  however,  let  it 
be  noted  that  this  may  not  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  in 
religion.  The  printing-press  reveals  the  fact  to  he  quite 
the  other  way.  But  it  does  mean  pretty  plainly  that  tlie 
kind  of  religion  offered  does  not  meet  any  great  popular 
hunger. 

The  established  Church  of  Scotland  is  permeated  with 
doubt ;  it  is  restless^  like  a  fi^ld  in  spring,  with  the  sprouting 
of  new  ideas  that  protest  against  last  year's  formulated  and 
withering  growths. 

In  convereation  with  a  London  clergyman  I  find  him 
preaching  to  his  people  the  work  of  our  American  Unitarian 
pulpits.  He  tells  me  he  defies  his  bishop  at  every  turn. 
He  refuses  to  follow  the  authorized  order  as  to  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  creeds.  He  asks  what  the  bishop  is  to  do 
about  it,  and  says  he  can  only  interdict  his  preaching,  which 
would  result  in  giving  hiim  a  "tremendous"  audience. 
When  I  asked  him  why  they  do  not  change  the  Prayer  Bc^ok 
into  conformity  with  their  real  beliefs  he  says  :  '"  They  dare 
not  touch  it " ;  and  intimates  that  there  is  so  little  real 
agreement  that  they  are  afraid  to  open  the  question.  It  is  like 
an  old  house.  If  they  begin  repairs  it  may  end  in  a  new 
building.  When  I  questioned  as  to  the  mentiil  condition  of 
the  younger  clergy,  I  was  told  that  many  resolutely  stop 
thinking  and  lose  themselves  in  practical  work,  while  others 
are  such  outright  agnostics  that,  if  they  left  the  Church  even 
the  most  radical  dissenting  lx)dies  would  hardly  find  a  place 
for  them.  So,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  spirit,  they  try  to 
look  upon  the  Prayer  Book  as  poetry  and  figure  of  speech 
and  thus  keep  their  restless  consciences  quiet. 
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In  this  country  a  young  Episcopal  clergyman  writes: 
"  When  we  say  of  Jesus,  '  Conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  went  to  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,'  we  simply  mean  to  declare  our  belief  in  the  facts  of  his 
history,  wluitever  they  are^  [The  italics  are  mine.]  And  for 
this  extraordinary  bit  of  Pickwickianism  I  have  not  heard  that 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  has  even  questioned  him.  While 
in  general  convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York 
two  tendencies  are  manifested.  One  section  would  drop  the 
words  "  Protestant  Episcopal,"  and  declare  that  it  is  "  The 
Church  "  —  the  one  and  only  —  the  other  would  revise  the 
Prayer  Book  so  as  to  bring  it  more  into  accord  with  the  dis- 
covered truth  of  things. 

In  the  old  Puritan  Church  in  New  England  a  serious  split 
is  threatened.  Its  leading  theological  seminary  is  under 
suspicion  of  heresy.  Its  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  in 
Buch  doctrinal  antagonism  to  many  of  its  strong  churches  as 
to  threaten  its  financial  support ;  while  old  Dr.  Phelps,  in 
The  Congregationalist^  sounds  his  note  of  warning  as  to 
the  neglect  into  which  what  may  perhaps  be  called  its  very 
fundamental  doctrine  has  fallen. 

In  many  places  the  reason  given  for  not  forming  Unitarian 
churches,  or  attending  those  already  formed,  is  that  "our 
minister  "  is  about  as  liberal  as  anybody's  and  so  the  need  of 
anything  else  is  not  felt. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand,  large 
numbers  of  people,  who  believe  in  the  importance  of  religion, 
seem  to  be  afraid  that  it  is  dying,  and  they  wish  to  tighten 
up  the  creeds,  or  rush  back  into  old-time  institutions  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  air  of  the  modern  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  large  numbers,  identifying  religion  with 
its  out-worn  clothing,  think  all  religion  to  be  superstition, 
and  so  hope  that  it  is  dying. 

But  botli  the  feai-s  of  the  one  class  and  the  hopes  of  the 
other  seem  to  me  without  any  adequate  foundation.  Notliing 
very  strange  is  taking  place.  It  only  means  that  the  world 
is  growing ;  that  is  all.  Only  a  stationary  world  can  have  a 
stationary  religion ;  and  a  stationary  world  is  not  the  kind  of 
world  we  happen  to  be  living  in.  If  anybody  is  to  blame 
for  the  disturbance,  the  upheavals,  the  reconstructions,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  critics  who  only   tell  us  what  they  see, 
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nor  the  scientific  men  who  only  open  their  eyes  and  report 
what  they  have  discovered.  If  the  fault  is  anywhere,  it  must 
surely  be  referred  back  to  Him  who  chose  to  make  a  world 
in  which  people  should  learn  the  truth  about  things  gradually, 
instead  of  one  filled  with  perfectly  wise  persons  all  at  once. 
All  that  is  taking  place  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  twin 
facts  that  the  world  is  growing  wiser  and  is  growing  better. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  discouraging  circumstance  if  all  the 
doubters  turned  out  to  be  wicked  people  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  veiy  wisest  and  best  persons  in  the  world  are  found 
as  ready  to  question  the  old  theology  as  they  are  to  question 
any  other  outgrown  thing. 

The  causes,  then,  of  the  theological  changes  that  are  going 
on,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  this  one  grand  and  hopeful  fact 
that  the  world  is  growing.  It  is  not  the  ignomnt  and  the 
vicious  Ayhose  opinions  are  disturbing  the  adherents  of  the 
old  theology.  It  is  the  philosophers,  the  scientistvS,  and 
the  critics  of  whom  the  priesthood  are  in  fear.  Let  us  now 
look  a  little  more  particularly  at  this  phenomenon  of  world- 
growth  and  note  some  of  its  principal  phases. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  enormous 
modern  growth  of  the  world  on  its  physical  side.  Without 
doing  this  one  might  wonder  as  to  why  these  changes  in 
thought  are  so  concentrated  and  cumulative  in  these  later 
times.  But  with  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
could  not  have  come  before,  as  well  as  that  they  must  come 
now.  It  needed  the  inventions  of  the  printing-press,  of  gun- 
powder, of  steamboat  and  railway  and  telegraph,  in  order 
that  the  whole  world  might  be  open  to  exploration.  Un- 
known regions  are  always  the  home  of  mystery.  And  people 
have  always  fancied  that  all  sorts  of  strange  happenings 
might  be  going  on  beyond  walls  .over  which  they  could  not 
climb.  But  now  all  lands  are  visited,  all  languages  are 
studied,  all  manuscripts  are  collected  and  all  scriptures  are 
read.  The  ruins  and  relics  of  antiquity  have  surrendered 
their  secrets.  Religions  have  been  studied  in  their  origins 
and  lines  of  development.  And,  beyond  our  little  planet, 
the  universe  has  been  reduced  to  order  and  many  of  its 
mighty  laws  comprehended. 

At  last  then,  and  in  our  day,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,  adequate  materials  of  knowledge  have  been 
gathered  for  the  forming  of  rational  opinions  on  some  of  the 
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great  problems,  and  the  "  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  "  to  a 
comprehension  of  them. 

Out  of  this  condition  of  things  has  been  born  the  first 
cause  to  be  noted  among  those  which  are  producing  tlie  theo- 
logical changes  through  which  we  are  passing.  This  is  the 
science  of  historical  and  literary  criticism.  It  used  to  be 
considered  a  virtue  to  believe.  It  is  so  considered  still,  pro- 
vided what  we  believe  is  the  truth.  If  not,  it  is  a  virtue  to 
disbelieve.  And  if  we  do  not  know,  the  only  virtue  is  in 
doubt  —  keeping  the  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense  until  we  do 
know.     It  is  criticism  that  has  brought  us  to  this. 

Looking  at  it  as  a  literary  production  only,  the  authoress  of 
Robert  Elsmere  had  a  right  to  make  her  fiero's  change  of  opinion 
turn  on  any  consideration  she  pleased,  provided  only  that  it 
is  an  adequate  one.  But  as  a  picture  of  the  present  age  it 
is  singidarly  deficient,  though  I  have  not  seen  this  made 
anything  of  by  those  who  have  so  voluminously  discussed  it. 
Robert  is  influenced  entirely  by  questions  of  criticism.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  troubled  by  anything  else.  To  my 
mind,  however,  this  is  only  one  of  three  or  four  great  causes, 
either  one  of  which  might  equally  well  have  served  the 
novelist's  turn.  So,  as  I  said,  the  book  is  singularly  deficient 
when  looked  at  as  a  picture  of  the  times.  But  it  is  good 
and  sufficient  so  far  as  it  goes.  Let  us  note  the  motives 
which  uiduced  the  revolution  in  Elsmere's  mind. 

He  was  making  a  careful  and  fii*st-hand  study  of  a  certain 
historicral  period,  during  which  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
note  ceilain  things.  He  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple in  that  age  were  very  credulous ;  that  they  readily 
believed  all  sorts  of  wondei's  on  heai-say  evidence  with- 
out feeling  called  on  to  investigate  or  demand  proof;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  subject  the  stiitemeuts  of  the  old 
cln*oniclei*s  to  the  tests  of  probability  as  estal)lished  by  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  uniformity  of  natural 
laws.  Then  he  began  to .  note  that  this  critical  method 
was  not  usually  ap[)lied  to  the  study  of  Biblical  times 
and  records,  and  asked  himself  why.  To  this  query  he 
found  no  satisfactory  aiLswer.  When  he  began  thus  to 
study  the  Scri[)tures,  he  found  himself,  as  an  honest  student, 
compelled  to  regard  them  as  human  productions,  containing 
all  sorts  of  human  errors  and  reflecting  the  manners  and 
actions  not  only  of  the  age    that  produced  them,    but  also 
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their  crude,  theological  conceptions  and  their  low  ideas  of 
morality.  Such  was  the  result,  in  his  mind,  of  the  methods 
of  modern  critical  enquiry.  And  to  this  result  must  it  come 
in  the  case  of  every  honest  and  unbiased  student. 

Let  us  note  a  few  facts  that  a  careful  critical  inquiry  has 
established.  In  the  first  place,  the  Biblical  books  are  almost 
wholly  anonymous.  Nobody  knows,  concerning  most  of 
them,  either  when,  where,  or  by  whom  they  were  written. 
The  people  who,  in  old  times,  undertook  to  vouch  for  them 
did  not  know  nearly  so  much  about  them  as  we  do  to-day. 
It  is  discovered  that  the  reasons  for  accepting  them  were 
wholly  traditional,  or  superstitious,  or  fanciful,  without  one 
trace  of  mtional  criticism  such  as  would  be  applied  at  the 
present  time.  For  example,  one  of  the  Church  fatliers  thinks 
there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  four  gospels,  because 
there  are  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  and  four  winds.  This 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  they  called  reasoning. 

We  know  also,  concerning  these  books,  that  the  very- 
oldest  manuscripts  do  not  reach  the  time  of  the  events 
recorded  by  several  centuries ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  any 
proper  care  was  taken  to  transmit  them  without  change. 
Indeed  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  party-spirit  and 
religious  bigotry  have  left  traces  on  them.  The  gospels, 
with  one  possible  exception,  are  the  work  of  several  men  — 
traditions  and  growtlis  instead  of  true  histories,  or  history  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  word.  The  one  exception  is  of  late 
origin  and  is  a  theological  treatise  rather  than  a  biography. 
Then  we  have  learned  that,  in  those  days  people  easily 
believed  and  reported  whatever  was  supposed  to  be  fitted  for 
edification  and  were  not  troubled  by  que^ions  of  historical 
accuracy.  Admiring  wonder  was  much  busier  than  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  wide 
world,  except  a  purely  traditional  one,  for  supposing  any  book 
ever  written  to  have  been  infallibly  inspired.  Religious 
reverence  even  forbids  iis  to  believe  it ;  for  the  books  are 
full  of  errors  and  contradictions,  while  the  moral  tone  of 
many  parts  of  them  is  such  as  to  make  it  impiety  in  us  to 
credit  them  to  a  just  or  loving  God. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  impossible  for  the  hon- 
est and  serious-minded  student  to  set  the  Bible  apart  from 
all  other  books  or  treat  it  as  the  source  of  infallible 
knowledge  on  any  subject.     It  will  be  easily  seen,  then,  that 
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this  alone  has  created  for  us  a  theological  world  unknown  to 
our  fathers  and  compels  us  to  look  out  with  new  eyes  over 
the  universe  of  God. 

The  next  to  be  noted  among  the  causes  of  the  theological 
changes  we  are  passing  through  is  the  new  canception  of  the 
uriiverse  that  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  discoveries  of  phys- 
ical science. 

It  is  not  merely  the  size  or  the  kind  of  universe  in  which 
the  imaginations  of  the  fathers  lived ;  nor  is  it  chiefly  the 
mistakes  of  i  the  Bible  writers  as  to  its  creation, — God's  pur- 
pose and  plan  in  it  all — that  we  need  to  consider.  These 
alone  indeed  are  quite  enough  to  discredit  the  old-time  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.  But  it  is  the  new  thought  of  God  that 
these  physical  changes  compel  us  to  hold  which  is  the  matter 
of  most  importance. 

Men  picture  the  universe  as  well  as  their  mental  powers 
and  their  means  of  investigation  enable  them  to  do.  The 
only  evil  al)out  it  was  that  they  should  take  their  childish 
dreams  to  be  the  revelation  of  the  infinite  verities.  It  was  a 
very  small  world,  hardly  larger  than  we  now  know  the  orbit 
of  the  moon  to  be.  The  earth  was  at  the  centre,  a  flat  sur- 
face surrounded  by  the  ocean  stream,  "  fixed  upon  the  seas 
and  established  upon  the  floods."  Ps.  xxiv.  2.  Or  if  they 
dared  to  think  of  it  as  a  sphere,  it  was  still  the  centre  of  all 
things,  and  inhabited  only  on  its  upper  side.  Beneath  it  was 
hell  and  just  above  the  blue  dome  was  heaven.  The  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars — all  these  existed  only  to  light  and  warm 
the  earth,  (xod  sat  upon  His  throne  in  heaven,  surrounded 
by  His  celestial  court  and  attended  by  innumerable  angels. 
He  governed  the  earth  as  a  king  governs  a  province  of  his 
empire.  He  was  sup[)Osed  to  issue  such  decrees  as  He  pleased, 
attaching  to  their  ol)edience  or  disobedience  such  rewards  and 
jKinalties  as  seemed  good  in  His  sight.  Men  had  no  rights  as 
against  the  almighty  despot.  If  one  dared  to  question,  the 
swift  answer  was :  ^'  Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?" 
The  men  of  the  old  time  had  no  idea  of  any  Divine  order  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  Indeed  the  natural  order  was 
evil ;  the  devil  was  "  the  God  of  this  world."  It  had 
rebelled  and  chosen  him  «as  its  ruler,  and  the  purpose  of  God 
was  to  save  out  of  it  an  elect  few.  Devils  came  and  went 
at  their  will,  tempting  men.  But  to  tlio^e  who  turned  away 
from  their  evil  surroundings  and  chose  God  for  their  king.  He 
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sent  His  swift  angels  in  answer  to  their  prayers  to  help  and 
deliver  them.  Arbitrary  decrees  and  miraculous  interference 
ruled.  And  when  the  probationary  use  of  the  system  had 
been  wrought  out,  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  and  only 
heaven  and  hell  remain  forever. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  thoughts  like  these  that  the  old 
theology  took  shape.  But  what  has  happened?  Modern 
discoveries  have  demonstrated  that  tliis  whole  scheme  of 
things — rational  enough  to  the  thought  of  the  childhood 
world — is  as  unreal  as  a  dream  of  the  night.  Our  earth  is 
only  one  little  planet  in  one  little  system ;  and  of  sucli 
systems  there  are  millions.  Of  the  physical  univei-se  we  can 
conceive  neither  beginning  nor  end  nor  limit  in  space.  To 
our  thought  it  is  infinite.  Our  little  earth  was  not  specially 
created  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  old  theology  presup- 
poses, and  is  not  governed  after  any  such  method.  In  a 
universe  such  as  we  now  know  tliis  to  be,  it  is  incongruous 
even  to  absui*dity  to  think  of  God  as  a  localized,  outlined 
Being  setting  forth  His  arbitrary  decrees  like  a  celestial  Kaiser. 

We  must  think  of  God  as  the  infinite  spirit  and  life,  '-Who 
is  in  all  and  through  all."     There  are  no  laws  of  God  except 
the  natural  laws  of  the  universe  and  those  that  reveal  them- 
selves   in    the    nature    and    development    of   man.       There 
are    no  penalties  except  those    that   are   inextricably    inter- 
twined in  the  order  of  things — the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Miracles    become    unbelievable,    not    because    anyone    can 
"  prove  "  that  such  a  thing  never  happened,  but  because  we 
cannot  think  of  God  as  absurd  or  contradictory,  as  tearing 
down   with   one  hand  what  He  is   eternally  building   with 
the  other.     Since   the   laws   of  the  universe    are   the    very 
presence  and  activity  of  God,  and  since  He  is  perfectly  wise, 
we   cannot   think  of   Him   as   reduced  to   the  necessity  of 
interfering  with  His  own  work  in  order  to  carr}^  out  His  own 
plans.     If  then,  one  comprehends  a  little  the  new  univei-se  in 
which  the  intelligent  modern  man  is  living,  the  whole  old- 
time  scheme  of  things  dissolves  and  fades  away  as  completely 
as   our   childhood  notions  disappear  in  the  presence  of  the 
grown-up  realities  of  life.     They  are  not  so  much  disproved 
as  they  are  outgrown  and  seen  to  be  impossible.     As  it  is 
only  by  remaining  a  child  that  one  can  continue  to  live  in 
the  magic  world  of  fairyland,  so  it  is  only  by  getting  out  of 
the  nineteentli  century  and  living  in  the  dreamland  of  the 
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fifteenth  that  one  can  retain  an  honest  and  intelligent  adher- 
ence to  the  system  of  things  that  liave  no  place  in  the  world 
of  to-day. 

There  is  one  other  cause  of  theological  change  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  work  a  revolution.  And  this  has  grown 
out  of  still  other  scientific  discoveries.  It  is  our  new 
knowledge  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth  coupled  with  the  antiquity^ 
origin^  and  nature  of  man.  It  is  time  that  someone  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  belabored  and  much  abused  Moses.  So  far  as 
we  know,  he  had  neither  opinions  nor  knowledge  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  origin  or  fall  of 
man.  It  is  well  known  to  all  competent  scholai's  that  he  had 
no  liand  in  composing  the  five  books  traditionally  aserilxid  to 
him.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  not  attempt 
to  tell  any  story  of  Eklen  or  the  Fall  until  after  they  had 
borrowed  it  in  the  days  of  their  captivity.  So,  after  all, 
these  things  are  only  pagan  ti^aditions  which  the  ignorance  of 
later  times  incorporated  in  the  Jewish  records  and  then  set  up 
on  high  as  a  Divine  revelation.  There  is  no  more  reasonable 
basis  for  them  than  there  is  for  the  stories  of  Hercules  or  one 
of  the  tiiles  of  the  Arabian  nights.  And  yet  they  have  been 
made  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  world's  knowledge,  have 
Ixien  made  the  means  of  darkening  human  minds,  oppressing 
human  heaiia  and  kindling  fires  for  the  burning  of  brave  and 
noble  men  for  ages. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  tlie  earth  is 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  yeai-s  old.  So 
thoroughly  is  this  esUiblished  that  the  Biblical  inter[)retei's 
have  been  compelled  to  stretch  the  *'•  days"  of  (junesis  and 
tiy  to  turn  them  into  indefinitely  prolonged  ** periods"  of 
time.  Yet  Genesis  says  'Hlay,"  with  *^  morning  and  evening." 
And  it  is  mere  word-juggling  to  try  to  make  it  say  anything 
else. 

But  not  only  this ;  not  only  is  the  earth  very  old ;  it  is 
now  settled,  beyond  intelligent  controvei*sy,  that  man  lias 
lived  here  not  six  thousand  yeai-s,  but  probably  two  hundred 
thousand  at  least. 

And,  once  more,  when  we  look  for  "  Adam  "  the  fii-st  man, 
we  do  not  find  him  the  perfect  creature  of  the  old  tl urology 
in  E<len.  Eden  hiis  taken  its  place  with  the  '^  Fountain  of  Per- 
l>etual  Youth,"  with  "  ElDomdo,"  with  the  "  Happy  Valley," 
with  the  *'Age  of  Gold,"   with  '-Aladin's  Lamp"  and  the 
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"  Magic  Carpet,"  in  the  land  "  East  of  the  sun  and  west  of 
the  Moon."  And  the  first  man  is  found  in  the  jungle  close 
on  the  border  of  the  animal  world.  Without  fire,  without 
clothes,  without  tools  or  weapons,  he  starts  on  his  upward 
long  and  weary  journey.  In  the  light  of  these  discoveries 
the  utterly  baseless  tradition  of  the  fall  becomes  absurd.  No 
fall,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ascent  of  man,  is  what  now 
appeal's.  Beginning  at  the  lowest,  man  was  never  so  high 
as  he  is  to-day.  Led  by  the  Divine  hand  he  is  growing  to 
recognition  of,  and  into  likeness  to  his  "Father  in  Heaven." 
Child  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  his  destiny  is  an  eternal  prog- 
ress towards  the  infinite  perfection. 

The  fact  is  blinked  perpetually  and  shuffled  out  of  sight, 
but  it  must  be  insisted  on  more  and  more,  by  all  honest  and 
serious  thinkers,  that  this  one  fact  is  the  death-blow  of 
the  old  theology.  That  theology  would  never  have  existed 
but  for  the  supposed  fact  —  now  known  to  be  no  fact  at  all — 
of  the  fall  of  Man.  Its  one,  sole,  age-long  purpose  has  been 
to  "save"  men  from  this  "fall."  .In  the  light  of  to-day  then 
"the  plan  of  salvation"  has  no  rational  excuse  for  continued 
existence  one  day  more.  Of  course  it  will  exist  for  a  good 
while  longer.  Inertia,  prejudice,  bigotiy,  fear,  vested 
interests,  tradition,  habit, — these  are  always  the  friends  of 
established  institutions.  But,  "  the  stars  in  their  courses," 
intelligence,  light,  love,  truth,  God,  all  these  fight  for  the 
better  future.  And  by  and  by  the  world  will  look  back  on 
these  things  and  wonder  that  they  were  endured  so  long. 

Still  another  cause  of  theological  change  is  in  the  growth 
of  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  rise  of  modern  Unitarianism  was  indeed  a  critical 
movement  on  one  side  of  it ;  but  it  was  far  more  a  moml 
movement.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  moi-al  subjection  of 
man  to  an  imaginary  tyranny  established  in  the  heavens  and 
feared  as  Divine.  We  find  it  difficult  to  undei-stand  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  noble,  gentle,  loving  soul  like  Jonathan 
Edwards  or  St.  Augustine.  And  yet,  we  have  to  recognize 
the  anomaly,  the  apparent  contradiction.  Men  can  grow  up 
under  a  system  and  become  so  mentally  biased  by  it  that 
they  do  not  see  how  it  outrages  all  the  finer,  higher  in- 
stincts of  their  own  natures.  So  it  is  nothing  against  the 
sense  of  human  justice  and  love  of  good  men  to-day  that 
they  can  believe    in  and  defend  a  system  of  government. 
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supposed  to  exist  in  heaven,  that  they  would  hate  and  fight 
if  it  were  paralleled  on  earth.  So,  as  commonplace  as  the 
truth  ought  to  be,  it  struck  many  men  like  a  flash  of  revela- 
tion when  John  Stuart  Mill  exclaimed  that  he  would  not 
believe  in  or  worship  as  goodness  in  heaven,  what  he  could 
not  regard  as  goodness  on  earth. 

Yet,  if  one  dares  to  think,  he  will  see  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  embodied  in  the  orthodox  creed,  Ls  — 
judged  by  any  human  standards  of  goodness,  —  even  hideously 
unjust  and  cruel.  And  yet,  we  are  asked  to  admire  it  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  infinite  pity.  The  pathetic,  human 
figure  of  Jesus,  patiently  teaching  and  patiently  dymg,  blinds 
us  to  the  horror  of  the  scheme  of  which  he  is  made  a  part. 

Created  innocent,  indeed,  but  of  necessity  without  expe- 
rience ;  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  superhuman  tempter ;  made 
the  representative  of  a  countless  race  of  descendants ;  con- 
demned with  all  his  children  to  eternal  pain ;  left  to  wander 
the  earth,  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  his  condition  or 
destiny,  even  to  this  day ;  the  ofifer  of  salvation  made  to  a 
few,  but  so  made  that  even  the  most  of  them  cannot  see  or 
accept  its  claims;  the  helpless,  hopeless  millions  sinking 
hourly  into  hell;  —  such  is  the  picture  of  man  as  contained 
in  the  creed.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  human  justice,  it  seems 
like  a  nightmare,  a  madman's  fancies  or  the  plottings  of  an 
Inferno. 

And  if,  as  though  we  were  rebelling  against  God,  Paul 
asks  us  as  if  "  the  potter''  has  not  "  power  over  the  clay," 
we  reply,  doubtless  he  has  power.  But  we  are  not  clay 
alone.  And  even  if  God  has  power  to  make  one  of  us  for 
honor  and  another  for  dishonor,  He  has  not  the  right.  He  has 
the  right  to  lead  us  through  any  process  of  sorrow  or  disci- 
pline necessary  to  fit  us  for  a  nobler  career.  But  Infinite 
wisdom  and  Infinite  power  are  Infinite  obligation.  And  any 
God  worthy  the  name  is  under  the  highest  couceival)le  obli- 
gation to  see  to  it  that  every  soul  He  chooses  to  create  shall 
find  the  boon  of  life, — given  unsought  —  a  good  and  not  an 
evil.  Sometime,  somewhere,  however  far  off,  to  all  good 
must  come,  or  else  all  talk  of  a  good  God  is  mockery  and 
delusion. 

Among  barbarians  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  bloody 
and  cruel  chief  has  a  right  to  torture  and  kill  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  whim.     But,  thank  God,  we  have  outgrown 
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that.  And  gloze  it  over  as  they  will,  it  is  barbarism  still 
that  dominates  the  printed  creeds.  But  the  amazed  human 
conscience  will  not  longer  accept  it.  We  ask  the  old 
question,  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" 
And  the  reply  to  this  must  be  the  destruction  of  the  old 
theology.  For  when  the  arbitrary  hell  goes  the  arbitrary  sal- 
vation must  go  with  it.  The  revolt  against  the  old  ideas  then, 
does  not  mean  that  the  world  is  getting  wicked,  but  precisely 
the  opposite.  It  is  getting  too  good  any  longer  to  worship 
a  conception  of  God  that  is  beneath  its  own  moral  level. 

Along  with  this  growth  of  the  sense  of  justice  has  gone 
also  a  growth  of  tenderness  which  hiis  wi*ought  to  a  similar 
end.  The  human  heart  revolts,  and  will  no  longer  bear  con- 
ceptions to  which  it  was  once  practically  indifferent.  It 
seems  as  though  there  must  have  been  an  immense  increase 
in  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  man.  The  barbaric  man  will 
cut  and  toi-ture  himself,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  in  a  way 
that  we  could  not  now  endure.  Delicate  lords  and  fine  ladies, 
in  the  middle  ages,  could  keep  a  rival  in  some  horril)le 
dungeon  for  years  without  its  seeming  at  all  to  interfere 
witli  their  peace  of  mind.  Either  the  imagination  or  the 
power  of  sympathy  must  have  been  less  active  and  acute 
than  they  now  are.  So,  in  the  olden  times,  it  is  not  so 
very  strange  that  they  could  endure  pictures  of  the  Divine 
wi-ath,  such  as  we  cannot  now  understand  their  ever  having 
serioiLsly  l:>elieved. 

One  of  the  old  church  fathers,  retorting  in  natural  anger 
upon  the  persecutors  of  the  Christians,  seems  to  delight  in 
painting  the  torments  to  which  he  expects  to  see  them  sub- 
jected in  hell.  He  exclaims,  "  How  shall  I  exult,  how 
laugh ! "  And  he  goes  on  at  length  to  picture  then*  impo- 
tent and  helpless  agonies,  while  he,  a  delighted  spectator, 
looks  down  upon  them  from  his  heights  of  bliss.  In  con- 
ti*ast  with  this,  take  the  attitude  of  the  noble  and  tender- 
hearted Dr.  Albert  Barnes.  He  was  indeed  a  Presbyterian 
and  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pain. 
But  this  is  the  way  he  felt  about  it :  — "  I  have  read  to  some 
extent  what  good  and  wise  men  have  written  ;  I  have  looked 
at  their  theories  and  explanations,  I  have  endeavored  to 
weigh  their  arguments ;  for  my  whole  soul  pants  for  liglit 
and  relief  on  these  questions.  But  I  get  neither  ;  and  in  the 
distress  and  anguish  of  my  own  spirit,  1  confess  that  I  have  no 
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light  whatever.  I  see  not  one  my  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason 
why  sin  came  into  the  world ;  why  the  earth  is  strewed  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  and  why  men  must  suffer  to  all  eternity. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  particle  of  light  thrown  on  these  sub- 
jects tliat  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured  mind ; 
nor  have  I  an  explanation  to  ofifer,  or  a  thought  to  suggest, 
that  would  be  of  relief  to  you.  .  .  .  When  I  see  my 
friends,  my  parents,  my  family,  my  people,  my  fellow-citizens, 
—  when  I  look  upon  the  whole  race,  all  involved  in  this  sin 
and  danger ;  and  when  I  see  the  great  mass  of  them  wholly 
unconcerned,  and  when  I  feel  that  God  only  can  save  them, 
and  yet  that  He  .does  not  do  it, —  I  am  struck  dumb.  It  is 
all  dark^  darkj  dark  to  my  soul,  and  I  cannot  disguise  it." 

So  does  the  doctrine  strike  the  tender  heart  of  a  noble  man, 
who  yet  feels  obliged  to  accept  it.  But  when  in  the  fuller 
light  of  our  new  revelation  from  God,  we  are  released  from  all 
even  supposed  necessity  of  thinking  thus,  how  gladly  will  we 
escape  from  the  fumes  of  this  nightmare  Inferno,  and  climb 
up  into  the  fresh  air  and  under  the  blue  skies   of  our  Father. 

Only  one  other  force,  at  work  in  producing  the  great 
theological  change  of  the  modem  world,  is  there  space  for 
now.  I  refer  to  the  movement  called  Spiritualism.  At 
present  I  do  not  even  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
claims  of  the  spiritualists  are  true.  No  matter,  for  my 
present  pur{)03e,  whether  they  are  or  not.  The  belief  is  at 
work  in  the  case  of  thousands  and  so  is  supplanting  the 
l>eliefs  that  held  the  field  before.  And  the  great  peculiarity 
and  importance  of  it,  as  contrasted  with  the  most  of  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  is  that  it  makes  its  chief  appeal  to 
love  and  ho{)e,  and  not  so  much  to  the  intellect.  So  it  reaches 
and  suddenly  conveits  multitudes  that  mere  abstract  argu- 
ments would  not  touch. 

Perhaps  the  chief  power  at  work  in  the  conquests  of  early 
Christianity  was  its  promise  of  victory  over  death.  And  so 
mighty  was  this  for  a  time  that  it  made  tender  women  strong 
even  in  tlie  presence  of  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  and  turned 
the  torture  chaml)er  and  the  stake  into  the  very  gates  of 
heaven.  But  all  this  is  now  only  a  far-away  tmditioii ;  and 
Paul's  triumph-cry,  "  To  die  is  gain,"  even  when  it  falls  on 
professedly  Chi-istian  ears,  finds  little  response  in  the  liearts  of 
those  who  mourn  "  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope."  But 
to  such  as  these  comes  this  new  voice.     It   claims  to  be  the 
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call  of  friends  who  have  just  passed  over.  It  has  declared 
that  death  is  only  another  birth, —  "  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished."  To  such  as  are  believers,  it  does  indeed 
abolish  death  and  give  back  the  lost.  No  wonder  then  that 
wistful  eyes  look  longingly  towards  it,  and  broken  hearts  are 
greedy  for  its  promised  biilm. 

Where  it  is  accepted  the  old  faith  fades  away,  because  no 
place  for  it  is  left.  The  new  supplants  the  old.  So  it  does 
not  so  much  disprove  the  old  theology  as  it  dissolves  and 
dissipates  it.  Then  it  is  curious  for  the  student  of  these 
things  to  note  that  none  of  the  '^  spirits  "  are  "  orthodox."  I 
have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  observation  of  this  strange 
fact.  Perhaps  this  largely  accounts  for  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  old  churches.  Without  some  such  consideration  it 
would  seem  unaccountable  that  believers  in  apparently  the 
same  kind  of  happenings  long  ago  should  so  denounce  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  happening  again. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  great  theological 
changes  the  world  is  passuig  through.  What  is  to  be  the 
outcome  ?  Is  religion  dj'ing  ?  No  more  than  it  means  death 
for  the  life  within  to  burst  the  chrysalis,  to  take  to  itself 
wings  and  be  at  home  in  God's  upper  sunshine  and  air.  No 
more  than  it  means  death  for  childliood  to  put  away  child- 
ish things  and  enter  man's  estate.  A  grander  faith  in  God,  a 
larger  trust  in  man,  a  higher  type  of  religious  thought  and 
life,  a  nobler  outlook  for  the  future, —  these  are  some  of  the 
things  it  means.  It  is  not  faith,  but  the  lack  of  it,  that  is 
displayed  by  those  who  dare  not  fearlessly  face  the  search  for 
truth  and  take  the  consequences  of  investigation.  The  real 
infidelity  to-day  is  to  be  found  with  those  who  stand  with  their 
backs  to  the  sunrise,  and  see  no  reality  except  in  the  shadows 
of  the  night  that  is  passing  away.  God  is  in  the  power  that 
is  wheeling  the  earth  into  the  new  day ;  and  that  day  is  one 
of  such  promise  as  the  weary  old  world  has  never  seen. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION : 

OR  THE  CHRISTIANITY  OF  THE  CHRIST— WHAT 
IS   IT,  AND   WHERE   FOUND?* 


BY   W.    H.    H.    MURRAY. 


It  is  a  strange  fate  that  lias  befallen  all  great  religions  which 
have  been  published  to  the  world.  No  one  can  become  a  stu- 
dent of  these  noble,  and  as  I  believe,  inspired,  efforts  to  edu- 
cate man,  and  not  be  filled  with  inexpressible  sadness  ;  for  in 
every  case  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  these 
religions  have  never  had  a  fair  chance  on  the  eaith,  the  reason 
being  that  they  have  never  been  proclaimed  rightly,  never 
had  the  proper  expression  given  to  their  animating  spirit. 

The  religion  of  Confucius,  as  Confucius  conceived  and 
expressed  it,  was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  power.  It  had  in 
it  both  the  energy  and  the  benevolence  of  the  skies.  If  it 
did  not  come  from  the  inspiration  of  God,  then  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  it,  nor  for  the  order  and  quiet,  the 
comfort  and  peace,  the  industry  and  temperance,  which  for 
so  many  centuries  it  has  given  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
human  race.  But  all  of  us  know  that  i)ure  Confucianism 
died  with  Confucius ;  that  scarcely  had  he  passed,  before 
the  truth  that  he  proclaimed  and  lived  began  to  be  formu- 
lated into  a  system  and  organized  into  a  structure  so  inert, 
so  complex  and  cumbersome,  so  inelastic  and  unresponsive 
to  spiritual  energies,  that  what  was  vital  and  truly  divine 
in  his  teachings  was  made  comparatively  inefficient.  The 
spirituality  and  effectiveness  of  the  Master's  wisdom  and 
piety  were  buried  and  lost  under  the  mass  of  formalism 
which  his  followers,  with  the  best  intent,  piled  upon  them. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  Buddha.  Contemplated 
through  the  deep  and  dense  haze  of  mysticism  which  speedily 

•The  above  majmificeiit  address,  d<*liverp(l  by  Mr.  Murray  at  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  Nov.  17,  1889,  has  been  copyrigbtrd  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  can  be  obtained  in  comx)lete  form  only  from  us. 
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g-diiier^  around  iu  Buddhism  shines  dimly,  with  a  fickle 
a:jd  frliiftiijjj  liirliu  like  a  star  nearly  hidden  by  enveloping 
iiii-t^.  But  tli^t  a  star  is  there,  and  that,  measured  bv 
tjie  purity  and  jxjteney  of  its  rays,  it  is  a  star  of  no 
ine^jj  ma^jitude  —  no  reverent  student  of  religion  who  has 
tTiTj^ii-rd  Oneutal  piety  can  doubt.  Tlie  so-called  mysticism 
of  Bid'llil^rn  Is  no  greater  tlian  the  mysticism  of  Tlieological 
CLn^tiaij-tv.  and  an^se  doubtless  from  the  same  source  — the 
iLt-f^jTiieddling  of  many  little  and  uninspired  human  minds 
with  the  plain  utterance  of  a  great  and  divinely  inspired  one. 

^if  Z^jrfta^ter  the  same  holds  true.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
c/A^i':4^ptions  of  truth  can  never  Ije  clearh'  known  to  us,  for 
}i*ri*r  arid  there  the  student  comes  across  a  fragment  sug- 
g*r-tive  of  fc^uch  exquisite  beauty,  that  he  can  but  wonder 
wliat  ina-ft  liave  Ijeen  the  glory  of  the  whole.  It  may  be 
that  pr^^gnrji-»ive  discoveries  and  advancing  scholarship  will 
yet  rnaiie  the  world  acquainted  with  the  vital  and  originating 
elerneuu  of  tliis  religion,  from  which  the  Jews,  and  through 
tlieir  SM.'riptures  we,  have  derived  so  much  that  is  fine  and 
*?piritual  in  our  conceptions  of  God.  But  even  now  scholar- 
ship lias  ascertained  enough  to  know  that  no  author  of  a 
j^li;r:o;i  lias  ever  delved  deeper  into  the  deep  things  of  God, 
or  li-^rn  on  stearlier  wing  higher  toward  the  stars,  than  did 
xli'ifi  ^fTitrSLi  relii^lonLst  of  the  Persian  race.  Indeed,  anv  one 
wLo-vr  mind  is  so  far  taught  as  to  be  sensitive  to  the  li>sses 
wh-.'.h  tnith  lias  met  in  its  stormy  histon-,  can  but  mourn 
tliiit  we  have  not  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  authors  of  these 
aii'rleut  religions,  the  high  quality  of  their  personality,  and 
the  corine^;tion  of  their  intelligence  with  that  divine  and 
d:virj'rly  hvmi/athetic  intelligence  whence  they  derived  lx)th 
the  g:ft  of  their  natures  and  the  inspiration  of  their  efforts. 

Now  the  same  fate  which  befell  all  these  ancient  religions 
liHr  l>rfallen  Christianity.  No  sooner  had  the  Master  dej^irted, 
th'iij  his  religion  became  a  matter  of  dispute  between  his 
fo-lowers.  Peter  had  his  views  of  it«  adaptations,  and  Paul 
his.  Jenisalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome  had  separate 
^f/riljth  and  separate  interpretations.  The  early  churches 
werti  ijmorant,  and  the  earlv  teachers  opinionated.  The 
blind  were  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  thev  both  fell  into  a 
dit/:h.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Jewish  wing  of  the  chuivh 
wen;  detennined  tliat  the  simple  faith  of  Jesus  should  be  made 
Uj  liannonize  with  the  symbolism  of  Judaistic  rites.     On  the 
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other,  the  Gentile  wing  were  equally  determined  to  fashion  it 
into  adaptations  to  the  philosophic  opinions  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks.  While  a  third  party — and  a  most  influential  one — 
strove  to  influence  it  in  the  direction  of  Alexandrian  thought 
and  speculation.  From  these  three  sources,  and  from  each 
equally,  perhaps,  came  misunderstanding  and  error.  He 
who  came  to  introduce  a  new  and  blessed  habit  of  life,  a 
sweet  and  holy  manner  of  thought  and  conduct,  redeeming 
the  world  collectively  by  reforming  the  world  individually, 
was  dragged  from  tliis  high  level,  and  compelled  to  occupy  a 
far  lower  plane  —  a  plane  on  which  he  was  made  to  appear 
and  to  be  but  the  author  of  one  more  religion  to  be  added  to 
the  many  already  known  on  the  earth.  The  vital  power  of 
the  man  Jesus  was  encased  within  the  rigid  enclosure  of 
human  rites,  forms,  and  ceremonies,  until  he  was  so  smothered 
by  them  that  the  outbreathing  of  his  divine  individualism 
was  so  far  checked  that  liis  followers  received  little  inspiration 
from  it.  The  letter  which  killeth  was  exalted,  while  the 
spirit  which  giveth  life  was  debased.  And  in  this  way  a 
loss  which  can  never  be  compassed  even  by  human  imagi- 
nation fell  upon  the  Church.  It  was  in  the  spiritual  realm 
as  great  a  disaster  as  would  befall  the  physical  if  between  the 
earth  and  tlie  sun  some  vast,  opaque  body  should  be  wheeled, 
and  remain  a  steady  fixture. 

All  this  was  bad  enough,  but  a  worse  fortune  followed. 
The  Roman  Empire,  already  deep  in  its  moral  and  intellectual 
decadence,  blind  with  ignorance  and  loaded  with  vices,  filled 
with  all  manner  of  impurities,  and  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
an  ignominious  gi-ave,  adopted  Christianity  as  a  state  religion. 
By  this  act  a  wide  door  was  opened  for  the  incoming  of 
errors  numberless  and  of  influences  most  fatal.  Imperial 
Rome  fell,  and  was  buried  in  her  own  mud  ;  and  Papal  Rome 
arose,  thrust  up  as  by  volcanic  action  from  the  old  imperial 
ooze.  Then  came  that  long  period  known  to  us  of  modern 
times  as  the  Dark  Ages  — a  period  of  inconceivable  ignorance, 
violence,  and  brutality.  Then  letters  died  like  a  flower  on  a 
stalk  whose  root  can  find  no  nourishment.  Then  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Man  of  Peace  became  followers  of  war.  Then 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  became  worldly  magnates,  and, 
sword  in  hand,  fought  each  other  for  holy  office  and  holy  pre- 
cedence. Then  miglity  prelates  led  armies  to  battle,  and  waged 
war  in  the  interests  of  Satan.     Then  was  the  Church  filled 
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witli  contentions,  cruelty,  and  all  uncleanliness,  and  men 
were  elected  to  the  Papal  chair  who  were  too  ignomnt  to 
write  their  names.  Then  were  the  anathemas  of  God  bought 
and  sold,  and  curses  pronounced  in  the  interests  of  lowest 
intrigue.  Then  within  the  Church  were  held  great  councils, 
packed  with  partisans  as  are  our  political  caucuses  with  us, 
and  dogmas  and  doctrines  under  which  Christianity  groans  to- 
day imj)osed  upon  the  Church  by  the  scantiest  majorities, 
through  fi-aud  and  threat.  He  who  will  place  himself  on 
the  lx)undary  of  the  twelfth  century  and  turn  his  gaze  back 
to  the  fourth,  will  behold  with  amazement,  nay,  with  horror, 
the  condition  of  the  world  during  those  eight  hundred  years, 
and  the  deptlis  into  which  the  Christian  Church  was  sunk. 
He  will  no  more  wonder  that  for  a  period  Cliristianity  was 
lost.  He  will  no  more  wonder  that  the  Cliristian  system 
to-day  is  one  of  truth  and  error  mingled,  of  strength  and 
weakness  joined ;  but  he  will,  rather,  wonder  that  Cliristianity 
wiis  ever  rediscovered,  and  be  amazed  that  so  much  of  truth 
and  of  strength  still  abides  in  the  system.  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Alexandiia,  Rome,  Constantinople  —  how  much  of 
error,  of  misconception  of  the  Master's  mission,  and  of  devilish 
opi)osition  to  the  man  Jesus  and  to  his  plan  of  saving  the 
race,  these  historic  names  and  places  represent!  Speaking 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  piety,  I  marvel  that  there  is 
anything  of  either  left  to  us  or  in  us  as  a  heritiige  and  an 
inspiration,  when  I  behold  the  monstrous  theological  imposi- 
tions piled  upon  us  by  these  bad  and  mad  centuries,  during 
which,  you  will  remember,  the  theological  expression  of 
Christianity  was  formulated  and  riveted  upon  the  Church. 

You  are  acquainted  with  theology,  with  that  which  is 
prejiched  and  that  which  is  discreetly  left  in  silence  un- 
preached.  I  need  not  enumerate  to  you  the  monstrous 
opinions  of  this  and  that  individual,  and  this  and  that  age, 
which  have  been  foisted  upon  the  Cln-istian  faith.  The 
dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church  are  no  more  divergent  from 
the  simple  truth,  as  Jesus  proclaimed  it,  than  are  many 
doctrines  held  in  the  past  by  those  who  pmtested  against 
the  enx)rs  of  Rome.  Every  religion  has  had  its  origin 
of  evil,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  ours.  That  man 
is  inclined  to  sin  we  all  know,  but  how  he  came  to  be 
so  inclined  no  one  knows,  and  all  speculation  as  to  it  is 
vain,  or  woi-se  than  vain.      The  doctrine  of  bodily  resur- 
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rection  is  as  old  as  the  world,  but  of  it  no  one  knows  any- 
thing. It  must  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  imagination. 
The  Egyi)tians  fancied  that  they  had  fortified  themselves 
against  the  contingencies  of  mortality,  and  embalmed  the 
b<:)dies  of  their  honored  and  their  loved  for  eternity.  But  he 
who  has  seen  the  very  same  bodies  preserved  by  that  art, 
which  was  the  flower  of  their  piety,  tmnsported  across  oceans 
and  ground  up  into  dust,  as  are  animal  bones,  in  the  mills 
which  supply  modem  agriculture  with  its  fertilizei-s  for  the 
grass  crop  and  for  turnips,  must  be  impressed  with  the  folly 
of  human  speculation.  The  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  place 
wliere  the  wicked  are  physically  tortured,  has  been  taught  in 
the  Church  and  insist^jd  on  by  the  ablest  of  Christian  teachera 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  Cliristian  scheme.  That  vulgari- 
zation of  spiritual  conceptions  is  now  being  relegated  to  the 
liml)o  into  wliich  are  flung  the  ca^st-off  garments  of  vagabond 
theories.  The  moral  responsibility  of  irresponsil)le  infants, 
wnth  the  swift  consignment  of  them  to  et<)rnal  perdition,  has 
not  heen  so  long  dead  that  its  funenil  hjxs,  as  yet,  in  all  the 
churches  been  attended.  The  hopeful  tiling  al)out  it  is,  the 
liideous  doctrine  goes  to  its  grave  unfollowed  by  a  single 
mourner.  The  doctrine  of  the  confessional  —  tliat  dreadful 
thuml>«crew  which  gave  and  gives  an  awful  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  life  and  of  families  to  pure  and  evil-minded 
priests  alike ;  the  dogma  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament  and  not 
as  a  voluntaiy  contract,  which  wrenches  from  the  hands  of 
the  Stiite  a  wise  and  benevolent  control  over  the  lives  of  its 
su])je(!ts  and  the  birth  and  education  of  children ;  these,  and 
a  long  list  of  other  dogmas  and  theories,  half  right,  half 
wning,  good,  bad,  or  neither,  or  simply  foolish ;  —  but  why 
go  over  the  long  list?  Why  tike  my  breath,  or  your  time, 
to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  erroi-s,  theories,  speculations, 
which  have  been  piled  like  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  a  mighty  mass, 
upon  the  Divine  Man  and  his  teachings,  our  Mast-er  and  our 
Lord  as  we  Christians  call  liim,  until  he  himself,  and  the 
sweet,  simple  truths  he  taught,  have  almost  Ix^en  buried  out 
of  mortal  sight  for  these  fifteen  hundred  yeai^  ?  And  Ix^cause 
I  would  tunnel  down  through  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
himuxn  fiction  piled  upon  him,  hoping  to  find  the  real  man 
himself,  the  actual  spirit  of  his  life  and  the  genuine  sub- 
stance of  his  teaching,  I  am  looked  u])on  with  saspicion  by 
you  who  bear  his  name  and  reverence  his  memory. 
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You  see,  then,  what  my  mind,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
itself  and  to  those  who  may  seek  guidance  from  me,  does, 
toueliing  this  matter  of  theological  Christianity.  It  throws 
overboard  the  monstrous  accumulations  of  human  guesses  and 
judgments,  opinions  and  inferences,  interpretixtions  and  con- 
clusioiLs,  which,  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  good 
and  the  evil  alike,  have  been  heaped  upon  the  life  which 
covered  but  a  few  years  and  the  sayings  which  lilled  but  a 
few  pages,  of  the  Man  known  to  us  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  who  was  indeed  the  Christ,  and  who  did  indeed,  as  I  he- 
lieve,  found  a  Christianity,  but  no  such  Christianity  as  his 
disciples  falmcated  in  his  name,  and  wliich  we,  with  modi- 
fications, have  to-day. 

I  wish  you  all  to  bear  in  mind,  and  especially  you  who  are 
of  minor  years,  that  I  am  only  giving  you  my  opinions,  and 
my  opinions  may  he  wi'ong.  Yeai-s,  with  their  increase  of 
knowledge  and  broadening  of  the  ment^il  vision,  teach  mod- 
esty, and  give  birth  to  a  certain  timidity  wlien  speaking  on 
great  and  diHicult  themes.  But  in  tliis  I  am  happily  i)laced 
and  conditioned, —  viz.,  I  am  untmmmelled  by  professional- 
ism ;  I  am  conneetcKl  with  no  school  of  int<jrpretation.  I 
have  a  profound  reverence  for  the  religion  of  my  fathei-s,  and 
an  inexpressil)le  admii-ation  for  and  faith  in  the  Man  who 
founded  that  religion.  My  mind  is  unapproacliable  to  any 
influence  save  that  higli  one  which  springs  from  honesty  of 
purpose  and  a  desire  to  assist  you  to  live  rightly.  But  still, 
being  human,  and  hence  partial  in  knowledge  and  imperfect 
of  undei-standing,  I  am  liable  to  err,  and  lience  you  must 
trust  to  your  own  intelligence,  and  to  the  intelligence  of 
othei>5  wiser,  perhaps,  than  I,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  what  I 
say  without  fear  or  favor. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  failure  of  Clmstianity,  you 
must  remember  what  it  proposed  to  do.  It  undertook  to  con- 
vert the  world.  It  was  to  be  a  world  religion.  To  this  end  it 
was  tolerant  of  the  world.  There  was  not  a  man  living,  of 
any  faith,  of  any  cult,  of  any  race,  that  might  not  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  listened  to  his  teachings  without 
offence.  The  tolerance  of  Jesus,  considering  that  he  was 
Jewish  born  and  cducat-ed,  was  so  phenomenal  as  to  be  finely 
suggestive.  What  other  Jew  ever  rose  above  race,  religion, 
the  influence  of  his  age  and  his  political  surroundings,  and 
took  his  stand  on  the  high  level  of  univei-sal  brotherhood  ? 
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Such  unprecedented  conduct  starts  interrogation.     Whence 
is  this  Jew — a  hearer  might  exclaim — who  rises  thus  above 
his  race,  his  age,  his  tribe,  his   family,  and  speaks  of  all 
races  as  if  he  were  one  with  them  all,  knit  closely  to  them  in 
fraternal  bonds  ?     Nor  dicl  he  in  his   "  sayings "   put  him- 
self into   intellectual   opposition   to   men,    whatever   might 
be  their   faith,  their  religion,  or  their  politics.     To    those 
whose  eyes,  colored  with  cunning,  see  everything   of  their 
own  hue  and  shade,  this  characteristic  of  Jesus  might  seem 
artful  and  adroit,  like  their  own  evasive  shrewdness ;  but  to 
him  of  honest  nature,  and  whose  eyes  reflect  objects  truth- 
fully, the  tolerance  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus  mark  him  as  a 
being  endowed  with  such  intelligence  and  affection  that  he 
apprehended  liis  fraternal  comiection  with  all  races.     That 
Jesus  believed  himself  to  have  such  imiversal  connection  with 
mankind  I  accept  as  a  biographical  fact.     That  he  came  to 
teach  a  piety  that  might  be  received  as  a  habit  of  life  by  all 
men,    whatever  might  be   their   mental   beliefs,  I  have  no 
doubt.     That  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  embodiment  and 
impersonation  of  a  divine  energy  and  a  restorative  influence 
capable  of  redeeming  the  race,  as  a  race,  from  error  and  sin,  I 
make  no  question.     And  if  Christianity  has  not  done  this  for 
the  race,  then  is  the  founder  of  it  suffering  to-day  the  pangs 
of  chagrin  and  disappointment ;  and  I  can  fancy  him  as  say- 
ing, in  whatever  sphere  he  may  now  be,  as  he  contemplates  the 
dreadful  condition  of  things  on  the  earth, — its  wars,  its  mur- 
ders, its  drunkenness,  its  pauperism,  its  ignorance,  its  impie- 
ties,— "  It  is  not  my  fault.     I  took  to  that  earth  the  reforma- 
tive energies  of  heaven,  and  in  my  sayings  I  did  so  i)lainly 
teach   men  truth,  and  in  my  life  I  did  give  them  such  an 
example,  that  all  men  who  heard  my  sayings  and  got  knowl- 
edge of  my  life  should  have  l^een  irresistibly  drawn  to  me  and 
my  way  of  living.     And  if  they  have  not  been,  then  is  it  not 
because   I  did    not  teach  and  live  rightly,  but  because  my 
teachings  and  my  life  have  not  been  put  rightly  before  the 
people." 

Now,  as  I  believe,  this  imagined  exclamation  of  Jesus,  as 
he  contemplates  the  world  to-day,  is  an  accm'ate  and  exhaus- 
tive statement  of  the  case.  His  teacliings  and  liis  life  have 
never  been  put  rightly  before  the  people.  Broadly  put,  his 
system  of  redemption  has  never  been  rightly  apprehended  by 
the   mass    of  his   nominal   followei's,    and    is    not    to-day. 
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But  before  I  give  you  the  reasons  for  this  judgment,  I  ask 
you  all  to  mark  the  moi-al  condition  of  the  world —  of  the 
civilized  world —  and  to  recall  that  nearly  two  thousand  years 
have  passed  since  Jesus  lived.  He  came  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world,  and  the  world  is  filled  .with  war.  Look  at  the  so- 
called  Christian  nations.  Their  boundaries  bristle  with 
bayonets  as  a  well-trimmed  hedge  with  thonis.  He  came 
to  introduce  the  era  of  forgivingness.  What  nation  or 
race  has  learned  the  lesson?  He  came  to  redeem  society 
from  selfishness.  But  when  was  society  ever  more  selfish 
than  now  ?  Men,  under  the  reign  of  his  idetus,  were  to  love 
God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  their  neighlx)rs  as  themselves. 
Where  will  you  find  a  community  thus  inspired  ?  His  follow- 
ers were  to  be  lowly-minded  and  humble.  Look  at  their 
robes,  their  mitres,  theii*  crowns,  their  signet-rings,  their  titles 
of  honor,  and  their  thii-st  for  these.  The  old  earth  is  earthy 
still ;  the  human  race  is  human  still.  Tlie  perfection  of 
heaven  is  still  confined  to  heaven.  Tlie  divinity  of  the  skies 
still  keeps  its  throne  above  the  stai-s.  The  perfectness  of 
God  is  not  in  man,  nor  His  royalty  entln-oned  at  the  head  of 
nations.  Two  thousand  yeai*s  have  passed,  and  Cluistianity 
has  not  triumphed. 

To  this  same  conclusion  many  other  men  have  come,  some 
with  the  flippancy  of  irreverence,  some  with  the  groan  of  sad- 
ness, others  yet  with  the  moan  of  despair.  I  share  with  them 
the  conclusion,  but  I  do  not  share  with  them  the  resultiint  feel- 
ing. No  one  of  any  gi-avity  of  mind  could  ever  be  flip[)ant, 
standing  in  front  of  such  a  conclusion ;  and  the  reason  tliat  I 
do  not  despond  or  despair  is,  because,  while  Christianity  as  it 
is  known  and  applied,  has  failed,  the  real  Christianity,  the 
religion  of  Jestis  himself  has  not  failed,  for  it  has  never  been 
tried !  And  I  finnly  believe,  when  it  is  known  and  tried  of 
men,  that  it  \vill  prove  as  successful  as  the  great  founder  of 
it,  and  heaven  in  him,  anticipated  and  foretold  that  it  would 
be. 

I  have  often  been  asked  to  give  my  thought  on  this  sul> 
ject  to  the  public,  and  I  have  refiuined ;  and  some  have  said 
this  and  some  that,  in  accounting  for  my  silence.  But  tlie 
real  reason  for  my  silence  was  that  the  public  were  not  ready 
for  it.  Outside  of  tlie  church,  irreverent  wit  and  ehxiuence, 
reasoning  from  a  false  premise  and  to  a  false  conclusion, 
were  winning   the   avemge  hearer  not  only  fiom  piety,  but 
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from  the  reverence  of  it.  Amid  the  laughter  and  cheers  of 
the  audience,  Christianity  was  made  the  target  against  which 
the  shafts  of  wit  and  satire  were  launched  with  a  precision 
and  vigor  that  made  the  target  ring.  I  find  no  pleasure  in 
such  archery.  I  feather  no  such  arrows.  I  set  them  to  no 
such  string.  Even  an  en-oneous  religion  seems  to  me  better 
than  no  religion.  Ignorant  piety  is  better  than  no  piety,  and 
the  blunders  of  the  saintly,  whether  of  priest  or  people,  are 
to  me  a  matter  for  tears  rather  than  for  laughter.  I  know 
that  the  iconoclast  has  his  place  and  duty.  I  know  that  the 
idols  which  ignorance  and  error  have  fashioned  must  be 
smitten  from  their  pedestals,  and  that  to  stop  forever  the 
utterances  of  false  oracles  even  the  semblance  of  a  God  may 
be  properly  shattered.  But,  owing  to  some  quality  of  rever- 
ence in  me,  my  hand  grasps  reluctantly  the  hammer  of  smit- 
ing, and  I  shrink  from  dealing  a  blow  at  a  mouth  which  I 
know  to  be  falsely  prophetic,  lest  through  it,  amid  volumes 
of  error,  there  might  sometime  have  issued  for  man's  help 
some  message  of  divine  truth.  Thus  stood  it  outside  the 
Church.  The  debate  was  of  a  character  which  forbade  me  to 
join  in  it. 

If  I  looked  within  the  Church,  I  saw  no  opportimity  for 
my  expression.  The  progressive  thought  of  the  Church  stood 
in  its  pulpits,  silent,  stricken  with  those  two  dreadful  afflic- 
tions, politic  dumbness  and  the  ague  of  fear.  There  was 
knowledge,  but  no  speech.  There  was  studentship,  but 
no  courage.  So  stood  it  with  the  progressive  wing  of  the 
Church,  mitil  Andover,  ti-availing  as  if  pregnant  with  a 
mountain,  brought  forth  a  mouse !  At  the  same  time  the 
retrogressive  wing  of  the  Church  was  huriying  backward  as 
fast  as  its  aged  legs  could  carry  it,  vainly  striving  as  it 
staggered  along  to  carry  the  Church  with  it  on  its  back. 
The  one  party  did  not  believe  the  old  dogmas,  but  lacked 
the  honesty  and  courage  to  say  so.  The  other  party  did 
believe  them,  and  were  belligerent  in  their  defence.  In  such 
a  condition  of  tilings  there  was  no  reason  to  think  tliat  any 
word  that  miglit  be  calmly  spoken  by  myself,  or  by  anyone 
outside  of  the  Church,  would  receive  kindly  attention.  Not 
until  the  laity  itself  should  become  aroused  and  alarmed  at 
the  peril  to  the  Church,  and  the  popular  inefficiency  of  Cliris- 
tianity  as  expressed  by  the  Church  and  its  doctrines,  and 
begin  to  think  and  welcome  the  utterance  of   anyone  that 
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was  thinking,  would  there  come  to  me  either  an  opportunity 
or  a  duty  to  join  in  the  discussion.  For  he  who  speaks  when 
the  hour  is  not  fit,  when  the  people  are  not  ready  to  listen, 
speaks  in  vain. 

Your  presence  here  to-night  proves  that  we  have  come  to 
a  better  time ;  that  you  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of 
anyone  wlio  is  thoughtful  and  sincere,  even  as  those  who  are 
anxious  about  things  as  they  are,  and  more  anxious  about 
things  as  they  are  to  be,  —  and  therefore  —  with  your  permis- 
sion,—  I  will  give  you  my  idea  of  the  Christ  and  Christianity  ; 
of  the  man  Jesus,  and  his  mission  as  it  ai)peared  unto  him 
while  on  the  earth.  And  I  will  do  this  as  one  who  feels  he 
does  not  speak  in  vain. 

Where,  then,  friends,  shall  we  find  Cliristianity,  and  who 
shall  teach  us  of  it?  Where  shall  the  earnest  soul,  the 
devout  mind,  the  affectionate  heart,  go  for  tliat  full  instruc- 
tion, tliat  perfect  enlightenment,  which  shall  make  us  wise  with 
the  knowledge  of  eternal  life  ?  Shall  we  go  to  Andover,  to 
New  Haven,  to  Princeton?  Shall  we  go  to  Edwards,  Calvin, 
Luther,  or  to  Augustine,  or  Peter,  or  Paul  ?  Well,  should 
you  go  to  these,  you  would  undoubtedly  get  some  idea  of  it, 
a  few  hints,  and  some  shadowy  conceptions.  But  you  would 
be  veiy  silly  to  go  to  such  sources  of  information  when  the 
one  perfect  and  adequate  source  is  nigh  and  accessible  to  you, 
to  wit :  the  founder  of  Christianity  himself. 

Will  you  please  note,  that  this  is  no  new  or  strange  rule 
that  I  observe  myself  and  ask  you  to  observe,  but  the  one 
that  all  sensible  men  follow  in  seeking  accurate  knowledge 
of  people,  places,  and  things.  If  you  desire  to  know  how 
the  Eiffel  tower  looks,  you  can  read  what  people  have  said 
about  it,  or  you  can  go  and  see  it.  The  latter  way  is  the 
sure  way.  If  you  would  have  knowledge  of  Niagara,  you 
can  buy  two  or  tlu'ee  books  in  which  it  is  described,  or  you 
can  visit  it  yourself.  I  fancy  no  one  would  say  that  tlie 
latter  way  is  not  the  best  way.  If  you  desired  to  understand 
Mr.  Gladstone's  system  of  finance,  would  you  come  to  me  to 
teach  you,  or  go  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself?  In  brief,  the 
rule  which  you  and  all  the  world  should  follow  in  seeking 
correct  knowledge  is,  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  it  —  the 
last  and  highest  source  of  authority. 

Now,  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  the  teacliings  and 
mission  of  Jesus,  the  last  and  highest  authority  is  Jesus  him- 
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self.  To  him,  then,  and  to  him  alone,  should  we  go.  Mark 
the  emphasis.  To  him  alone^  I  say.  For  why  should  we  go  to 
any  other  one  ?  Did  he  not  understand  himself  and  his  mission 
better  than  any  other  ?  Will  anyone  dare  say  that  Paul  under- 
stood it  as  well  as  he, — Paul,  who  never  saw  or  heard  Jesus, 
who  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "  as  one  born  out  of  time,"  and  who 
declared  that  he  was  not  fit  to  touch  the  latchet  of  his  shoe  ? 
Is  this  the  man  to  elevate,  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity, 
above  the  level  of  the  Master  himself ;  and  out  of  his  mouth 
take  doctrine  and  dogma,  as  if  he  spoke  with  a  knowledge 
and  authority  equal  to  the  Master's  ?  Or  will  anyone  dare 
tell  us  that  Peter  is  equal,  as  an  authority  as  to  what  Clu^is- 
tianity  is,  to  the  Christ? — Peter,  who  was  the  worst  of  all 
the  disciples  save  Judas;  who  so  little  understood  the 
Master's  mission  that  he  thought  it  could  be  advanced  by 
force ;  whose  loyalty  was  so  thin  that  he  could  desert  and 
deny  his  Master  in  the  pinch  of  his  life,  and  who  would  stand 
co-sharer  of  the  eternal  infamy  of  Judas  were  it  not  haply 
recorded  that  he  repented  of  his  treachery  unto  tears.  Would 
anyone  dare  tell  us  to  go  to  such  a  follower  of  a  great  man 
to  learn  of  him,  when  the  great  man  himself  was  willing  to 
explain  all  things  to  us  himself?     The  idea  is  preposterous. 

Nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  man — not  even  a  professor  of 
theology — who  has  ever  dared  to  suggest  that  Jesus  did  not 
fully  explain  himself  and  his  mission,  but  left  his  plan  of  sal- 
vation in  the  condition  of  a  house  half  builded  when  he  died. 
Nor  have  I  ever  met  anyone  who  has  ever  dared  to  hint  that 
Jesus  had  hazy  and  indistinct  views  of  his  mission,  or  ex- 
pressed himself  so  imperfectly  that  those  who  heard  him  got 
hazy  and  indistinct  views  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  mankind  that  Jesus  knew  perfectly 
who  he  was,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  came  to  do ;  and  that 
he  did  speak  in  explanation  of  himself,  his  life,  and  his  mis- 
sion in  so  plain  and  simple  a  fashion,  that  every  man  who 
heard  could  undei-stand  him.  On  this  opinion  I  stand,  and 
thus  standing  I  say,  that  it  is  not  in  the  writings  of  Paul  or 
Peter,  nor  in  those  of  ancient  worthies,  nor  modern  theolo- 
gians, that  we  are  to  find  Christianity  defined  and  enforced. 
But  in  the  words  and  life  of  the  Master  liimself  alone  shall 
we  find  it  perfectly  expressed. 

I  do  not  forget  that  many  who  are  reverent  and  scholarly 
have  grave  doubts  touching  the  truthfulness  of  many  passages 
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contained  in  those  scraps  of  ancient  writing  known  to  us  as 
the  Four  Gospels.  To  a  certain  degree  1  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  feelings,  and  I  take  it  that  no  one  of  even 
moderate  scholarly  research  would  to-day  repeat  the  old-time 
pious  bravado  in  eulogy  of  the  "  unimpeachableness  of  the 
records."  I  admit  that  the  records,  in  respect  to  certain 
passages  which  have  been  considered  by  Christians  of  prime 
value,  cannot  answer  the  inten-ogations  of  the  student.  Of 
certain  other  passages  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  gross 
fabrications,  foisted  bodily  into  the  text.  It  is  teyond 
doubt  true,  that  Jesus  in  his  conversations  was  ^vretchedly 
repoi*ted,  and  that  the  imperfection  of  human  memorj^  the 
unreliableness  of  imdisciplined  human  memoiy,  marred  the 
sequence  of  his  sayings,  and  lessened  the  value  of  the  record. 
Nevertheless,  wliile  as  repoiis  of  his  conversations  the  Gospels 
are  wofuUy  faulty,  and  as  biographies,  samples  of  ^vl•etched 
workmanship,  they  do  still  give  the  honest  seeker  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  Man,  of  liis  mission,  as  he  himself 
understood  it,  and  of  that  force  or  energy  or  influence  — 
call  it  what  you  may — on  which  he  relied  for  success.  In 
brief,  the  Gospels  have  given  me,  and  will  give  anyone,  a 
perfect  conception  of  Cluistianity  as  it  stood  expressed, 
embodied,  incUvidualized  in  the  person,  the  spirit,  and  the 
action  of  the  Chi-ist.  And  my  conception  of  it  thus  derived, 
is  as  follows : 

Jesus  did  not  come  to  introduce  a  new  religion  into  the 
world,  if  by  religion  you  mean  a  system  of  f onnulated  truths. 
He  did  not  come  to  establish  a  new  philosophy ;  to  publish  a 
creed,  by  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  wliicli  men 
were  to  be  for  him  or  against  liim ;  to  declare  a  new  theology 
to  take  the  place  of  those  theologies  passing  into  decadence ; 
nor  to  revive  a  dying  or  dead  ecclesiasticism,  or  to  inaugurate  a 
new  one.  There  was  nothing  ecclesiastical  in  Jesus ;  there  was 
nothing  theological  in  him ;  there  was  nothing  pliilosophical 
in  him — and  everylx)dy  know^  it.  If  you  want  theology,  if 
you  want  philosophy,  if  you  want  ecclesiasticism,  do  not  go 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  you  will  not  find  them  in  him,  in 
his  acts,  or  in  his  teachings.  You  may  think  that,  being  the 
author  of  a  religion,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  find  these  in 
him,  but  your  thinking  so  will  make  no  difference  with  the 
fact ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  cared  nothing 
about  theology  or  philosophy,  and  never  di*eamed  that  he 
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should  be  the  founder  of  a  vast  ecclesiasticism.  He  never 
came  to  do  any  such  work  as  this,  and  had  no  wish  to. 
What  he  did  come  to  do,  and  what  he  did  do,  was  to  intro- 
duce a  new  habit  of  feeling  and  conduct  among  men^  and  to 
persuade  them  to  adopt  a  new  habit  of  life. 

When  he  was  bom,  a  new  manner  of  living,  not  a  new 
manner  of  thinking,  was  bom.  When  he  was  bom,  a  new  life, 
and  not  a  new  creed,  appeared  for  men's  guidance ;  and  by 
imitating  the  life,  and  not  by  believing  a  creed,  were  men  to 
be  saved.  He  did  not  take  knowledge  of  men  by  what  they 
believed,  but  by  what  they  did.  "  By  thfeir  deeds  ye  shall 
know  them,"  said  he.  He  did  not  ask  men  to  believe  in  any 
forafi  of  truth ;  he  said :  "  Believe  in  me,  and  you  shall  be 
saved."  Have  faith  in  and  copy  my  personality ;  incorporate 
my  spirit  in  your  body ;  let  the  affection  of  my  heart  make 
its  genial  abode  in  your  bosom,  and  you  shall  be  saved. 
The  disciple  was  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  follow  him. 
The  ancestral  habits,  the  effects  of  heredity,  the  perpetuated 
characteristics  of  blood,  the  family  selfishness,  the  pride  of 
race, — these  were  to  be  displaced,  shoved  aside,  killed  in 
them,  that  they  might  be  free  from  them  as  he  was  free. 

Such  is  my  conception  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Christ. 
I  believe  it  to  have  been  his  own  conception  of  it,  for  if  he 
had  any  other  conception  of  it,  his  conduct  was  most  strange 
and  unaccountable.  But  if  his  idea  was  to  establish  a 
religion  of  heart,  and  not  of  mind,  —  of  love  and  life,  and 
not  of  thought  and  creeds  —  then  was  liis  conduct  in  perfect 
harmony  witli  his  purpose. 

For,  if  his  religion  was  to  be  the  religion  of  life,  tlien 
in  order  that  men  might  apprehend  it  rightly,  it  must  be 
lived ;  lived  by  himself,  for  only  so  might  they  from  him 
get  either  the  right  idea,  or  inspiration  of  it,  and  he  ^  become 
Miister  unto  tliem.  It  is  not  because  Jesus  tiiught  me  the 
knowledge  wliich  may  be  expressed  in  words  that  I  am  so 
much  beholden  to  him,  —  for  much  that  was  truest  and  best 
in  his  speech  had  been  said  before  liim ;  and  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  the  prayer  that  beai-s  his  name,  and  many  of  his 
sweetest  and  Tvdsest  sayings,  had  in  substance  l)een  spoken 
by  lips  that  had  been  dust  a  thousand  years  before  Abi-aham 
lived.  There  was  no  more  truth  in  the  world  when  he  was 
in  it  than  before  he  came,  for  the  great  Spirit  wh^m  we  call 
Crod  wus  always  in  it,  and  through  lips  and  lives  of  chosen 
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and  saintly  ones  he  was  always  telling  men  of  liimself  and 
the  way  to  be  like  him.  Indeed,  the  old,  old  past  Ls  mur- 
murous with  the  deepest  knowledge  and  the  liighest  wisdom, 
and  the  farther  one  listens  backward  the  more  the  sweet 
murmurings  are  multiplied,  so  that  the  most  cautious  student 
might  without  shame  believe  the  story  of  our  most  ancient 
Book,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  race  God  was  j)ei*sonally 
in  the  world,  and  counselled  with  men  as  a  father  counsels 
with  children,  face  to  face.  That  this  was  so,  I  credit,  — 
and  that  whatever  other  woful  wrecks  tlie  storms  of  time 
have  wrought  for  human  loss,  no  \\n^eck  hiis  been  so  dire,  no 
loss  so  great,  as  the  wreck  of  that  union  which  once  j(nned  man 
to  the  great  Spirit,  and  the  loss  of  that  knowledge,  with  its 
resultiint  virtue,  which  he  taught  the  race  in  the  beginning. 
But  in  this  I  am  beholden  to  him  as  to  no  other  l>eing  that  ever 
lived,  and  to  a  degree  I  may  never  express  in  speech.  lie 
did  show  me  the  way  of  life  by  living  such  a  life  liimself, 
that  I  know  just  how  to  live  myself,  so  that  I  may  have  life 
everlasting.  For  this  mortal  life  is  but  as  a  seed,  and  each 
seed  bringeth  foilh  after  its  kind ;  and  as  is  the  life  here  to 
you  and  to  me,  so  shall  our  lives  be  hereafter.  This  I  do 
verily  believe,  and  for  tliis  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  life  and  how  to  attain  it,  we  are  beyond  doubt  indebted 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Hence,  as  liis  religion  was  a  religion  of  life,  and  only  by 
living  it  should  the  world  ever  be  able  to  get  accurate 
knowledge  of  it,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  live  it  him- 
self from  end  to  end.  Nor  might  there  be  any  passage 
skipped  or  omitted  but  he  must  live  it  through,  not  dodging 
or  shrinking  from  anything  that  might  Ijefall,  or  shuiniing 
any  experience,  whether  SAveet  or  bitter,  —  and  hence  the 
bitterest  cup  of  all  might  not  pass  from  him  as  he  prayed 
it  might,  for  his  religion  was  to  be  a  religion  of  life ;  and 
hence,  that  it  might  not  be  incomplet<3,  the  life  which  was  to 
be  the  soul  —  the  perfect,  the  glorious  expression  of  it  — 
must  be  lived  to  its  concluding  agony,  and  the  cup  be 
drained  to  its  dregs.     So  was  it  done. 

A  religion  thus  characterized  and  thus  inspired  has  in 
its  favor  at  the  start  not  only  universal  adaptations,  but  a 
universal  commendation  to  men, — for,  fii^t  of  all,  it  escapes 
those  limitations  which  the  opposition  of  racial  thought  and 
customs  heaves  up  in  its  path.     The  Oriental   differs  from 
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the  Occidental  mind.  Nations  and  peoples  differ  in  their 
laws,  their  tastes,  and  their  customs.  The  majority  of  men 
have  ever  been,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  too  ignorant  to 
understand  a  religion  which  requires  intellect  to  explain  and 
intellect  to  accept ;  and  hence,  if  a  religion  is  to  be  univer- 
sal, it  must  consist  of  elements  and  principles  that  are 
acceptable  to  all  peoples  and  races,  and  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  ignorant  just  as  well  as  by  the  learned.  And 
only  a  religion  of  life,  in  wliich  the  way  of  salvation  is  found 
in  the  corrected  habits  of  life,  and  not  in  habits  of  thought 
or  mental  conceptions  of  truth,  meets  this  necessity.  And 
tliis  can  be  said  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as.  he  lived  it. 
The  man  of  the  East  and  the  man  of  the  West  can  accept  it 
with  equal  readiness.  The  slave  can  be  its  follower  as 
truly  as  the  master ;  and  even  he  who  cannot  read  and  \vrite 
can  walk  the  road  it  paves  for  his  feet  as  easily  and  as 
quickly  as  the  priest  or  the  savant.  1  know  of  no  other 
religion  of  which  this  can  be  said  with  truth,  and  hence  the 
Founder  of  it  must  ever  hold  the  highest  place  in  the  grati- 
tude and  affection  of  mankind. 

Standing  on  this  high  level  of  thought,  looking  through 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  calm  and  reflective  studentship  of  this 
great  theme,  one  beholds  how  far  removed  in  nature  and 
effect  is  the  Clu-istianity  of  the  schools  from  the  Christianity 
of  the  Christ.  The  Christianity  of  the  schools  is  a  vast 
system  of  intellectualism.  It  is  a  huge  attempt  of  the  human 
mind,  lalx)ring  through  eighteen  centuries,  to  make  man 
understand  God  and  his  relation  to  him.  The  effort  is  a 
failure,  and  vnW  ever  be.  God  is  a  spirit.  No  one  hath  seen 
Him  at  any  time.  In  ancient  times,  when  men  were  reverent, 
He  had  no  name  among  them.  Instead  of  the  old  reverence, 
Ave  are  impertinently  inquisitive.  Our  theologians  boldly 
analyze  Him  into  His  religious  elements  as  a  chemist  does  a 
knoATO  substance.  Our  chilcb-en  are  taught  the  schedule  of 
His  virtues,  and  our  lx)ys  can  glibly  rattle  off  the  list  of  His 
attiibutes.  I  marvel  that  any  reverence  is  left  to  a  people 
among  whom  the  holy  mysteries  have  been  so  vulgarized. 
The  Jewish  boy,  when  in  reading  or  speaking  he  came  to  the 
name  of  the  Deity',  laid  his  finger  upon  liis  mouth  and  em- 
phasized it  by  his  silence.  The  boy  of  to-day  utters  it  as  a 
meaningless  monosyllable,  or  hurls  it  like  a  missile  at  his 
little  comrade  with  whom  he  is  quarrelling.     Do  not  tliink, 
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friends,  that  these  changes  from  old  to  new  are  not  significant, 
or  that  the  saying  of  the  Roman  orator  is  not  as  apiJicable  to 
lis  iis  it  was  to  his  own  countrymen,  when  he  exclaimed: 
'*•  The  i)eople  who  do  not  reverence  their  gods  will  Ix)  deserted 
of  them." 

Vain  is  the  attempt  to  bring  men  to  God  through  the 
portiils  of  the  mind.  They  are  too  small  for  the  soul  to  pass 
out,  or  for  God  to  pass  in  through  them.  Vain  are  the 
attempted  definitions  of  God  which  the  schools  have  taught, 
and  vainer  yet  their  attem{)t  to  make  man  understand  those 
definitions.  Vain  the  attempt  to  erect  a  t«mi)le  of  salvation 
on  knowledge  and  gmce,  when  it  must  be  founded,  if  founded 
at  all,  on  gnico  and  life.  Vain  the  effort  to  make  men  think 
alike, —  to  i)ut  one  measurement  on  ecjual  weights,  to  see 
truth  from  one  and  the  same  point  of  view.  The  Christianity 
of  the  Schools  seeks  to  do  these  im[)ossil)le  things.  You 
know  the  result.  Instead  of  peace,  it  has  caused  war.  Instead 
of  promoting  union,  it  has  been  the  parent  of  divisions.  It 
luvs  estninged  brother  from  brother,  iT)ughened  the  tempei's, 
embittered  the  speech,  and  made  hostile  the  acts  of  mankind. 
It  h(us  broken  tlie  religious  world  into  fragments,  and  made 
each  little  f nigment  think  itself  the  whole.  It  has  advertised 
its  pn»sence  with  the  sound  of  quarrelling  and  contention,  and 
marked  its  i)n)gress  down  the  centuries  with  the  tumults  of 
war  and  tlie  stains  of  blood.  I  restrain  myself  from  enumeni- 
tion.  You  are  int<3lligent,  and  you  know  the  awful  count 
tliat  might  Im  urged  against  Theological  Christianity.  We 
will  piuss  it  by  as  those  who  wish  that  by  so  doing  they  miglit 
j)ass  it  into  oblivion.  ' 

Now  the  Christianity  of  the  Christ,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  (Christianity  of  the  Scliools,  does  not  attempt  to  teach  one 
liow  to  think,  but  simply  how  to  live.  It  welcomes  all 
thinkei's,  but  not  iKH^ause  they  are  thinkei*s.  It  favors  no 
school  of  tliought;  it  connect*}  itself  with  no  ecclesiasticism ; 
it  is  joined  to  no  philosophy ;  it  depends  for  its  advertisement 
upon  the  facility  of  no  creed.  It  antagonizes  no  one,  but 
welcomes  with  outsti*etehed  arms,  to  the  companionship  of  its 
endeavoi-s,  its  hopes,  and  its  fruitions,  those  who  would  live 
rightly.  The  only  people  who  have  ever  given  it  a  fair  trial 
aiv  the  Quakei-s ;  and  the  same  magnificent  success,  lx)th  for 
themst'lves  and  their  influence  on  othei*s,  micfht  1x3  made  bv 
every  church,  by  every  community,  and  by  every  nation  who 
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would  accept  Christianity  as  the  Quakers  accept  it,  and  live 
as  they  live. 

I  see  no  reason  why  progress  in  the  moral  world  should 
be  so  slow,  or  the  return  for  moral  effort  so  pitifully  small. 
If  the  Church  would  address  her  efforts,  not  in  persuading 
men  to  ado{)t  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  but  to  adopt  certain 
habits  of  life,  she  would  find  the  work  of  conversion  easy 
and  rapid.  In  the  light  of  my  experience  and  observation, 
it  is  not  liard  to  persuade  men  and  women  to  live  rightly, 
but  it  is  hard  to  persuade  them  to  think  and  believe  as  other 
people  do.  The  drunkard  can  be  persuaded  to  quit  his  cups 
a  good  deal  easier  than  you  can  persuade  him  to  tliink  as  the 
Prohibitionists  do.  Argument  will  never  reform  him,  per- 
suasion may.  Men  are  mentally  pugnacious,  but  affection- 
ally  submissive.  Love,  not  logic,  conquers.  "If  ye  love 
me  ye  will  keep  my  commandments,"  said  the  Master. 

What  a,  charm  there  is  in  individualism  I  Call  up  the  face 
of  him  you  love  the  lx?st,  and  tell  me  why  you  love  him. 
For  his  talents,  for  liis  manners,  for  his  physical  strength  or 
gmce  ?  No,  it  is  not  for  his  gifts,  however  brilliant ;  for  his 
qualities,  however  fine.  Li  the  last  analysis,  you  love  the 
man^  the  mystery  ;  that  unnameable  force,  vigor,  grace,  cliiirm 
that  is  individual  in  him.  Othera  may  not  read  him,  but  you 
translate  him  easily.  Blank  to  othei'S,  to  you  he  is  as  a 
written  message :  you  understand  him,  you  interpret  him, 
and  over  you  he  has  that  greatest  of  all  powers  —  the  power 
of  sweetness. 

Now,  as  I  apprehend  it,  the  power  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion  is  because  it  is  a  religion  of  the  individual.  In  the 
case  of  Jesus,  the  power  of  liis  individualism  was  intense. 
He  was  filled  ^\'itll  the  magnetism  of  heaven  ;  that  magnetism 
which  draws  the  weak  toward  the  strong,  turns  the  ^vicked 
toAvard  the  good,  and  the  sinful  toward  the  righteous.  Men 
and  women  loved  him  instinctively.  He  was  so  abundant 
that  he  had  affinity  with  all.  He  was  the  Bread  oi  Life,  and 
of  him  men  ate  and  were  filled.  Jesus  was  a  succCvSs  l)e- 
cause  of  hLs  individualism.  Continue  this  individualism  in 
the  world,  and  you  will  win  the  world.  Christianity  will 
succeed  in  the  Christian,  but  not  in  the  creed. 

That  Jesus  comprehended  the  puissance  of  this  force  and 
put  a  right  value  upon  individualism  is  beyond  question. 
For,   when   he  sent   liis  follower  forth,  he  charged  them  to 
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go  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  disciple  them  in  his 
name.  Individuals  were  sent  to  bring  individuals  to  an  in- 
dividual. His  was  to  ]je  a  religion  of  personal  comieetion  of 
his  followers  with  himself.  They  were  not  to  pereuade 
men  to  accept  a  certain  foi-m  of  belief,  but  to  adopt  a  certiiiii 
habit  of  life ;  to  make  his  habit  of  feeling  and  living  theirs, 
and  thus  through  right  conduct  to  enter  into  communion  vdth 
him,  and  through  him  with  the  Father.  This  was  the  plan 
of  missionaiy  effort  that  he  mapped  out,  and  who  will  say- 
that  there  has  ever  lx3en  a  better  one  suggested  ?  And  not 
until  the  Church  adopts  it  will  the  Cliristianity  of  the  Christ 
be  brought  face  to  face  once  more  with  men,  and  be  perceived 
of  them  as  something  not  to  debate  and  reject  but  to  gladly 
accept. 

Now,  I  hold  that  the  system  of  life  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  taught  has  suffered  to  an  inexpressible  extent,  by 
being  inteii)reted  and  applied  by  other  men  than  himself. 
He  understood  it  perfectly;  othei*s  have  not  understood  it 
perfectly.  The  wisest  expounder  of  his  system,  probably, 
wjis  Paul,  and  he,  with  proper  modesty,  through  all  his  writ- 
ings, suggests  his  mentiil  and  spiritual  inferiority  to  tlie 
Christ.  He  was  great  enough  to  sense  the  greater  greatness 
of  liis  Master.  He  was  modest  and  honest  enough  to  confess 
it.  I  therefore  urge  you,  if  you  w4sh  to  know  what  the 
system  of  the  Chi-ist  is,  to  go  to  your  New  Testament  record 
and  ascertain  from  his  own  lips  what  it  is.  Ho  can  tell  you 
better  than  any  other  man.  He  can  tell  you  so  plainly  that 
you  cannot  mistake,  even  if  you  are  not  gifted  Avitli  great 
ability.  Even  if  the  condition  of  your  life  has  denied  you 
education,  you  can  still — taught  of  him — become  wise  in  the 
truth. 

Furthermore,  do  not  go  expecting  that  his  systom  is 
mysterious,  for  we  often  fail  to  see  the  simplicity  of  a  thing 
by  lia\'ing  a  previous  impression  that  it  is  profoundly  com- 
plex. If  you  think  that  the  system  of  Jesus  is  difficult,  your 
thought  will  surely  make  it  difficult.  This  is  the  old  blunder 
which  both  Jew  and  Greek  made  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
To  tlie  Jew  because  of  its  simplicity  it  was  a  stumbling  block, 
and  to  the  Greek  it  was  foolishness ;  and  the  reason  that  the 
Jew  stumbled  at  it  was  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  salvation  must  be  something  altogether  different  from 
what  it  is ;  and.  the  Greek  fell  into  the  same  pit  of  misunder- 
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standing.  The  ritualists  of  our  day  match  the  Jew,  and  the 
man  of  supreme  culture  types  the  aesthetic  Greek.  They 
cannot  understand  Clmstianity,  because  their  minds  are 
filled  with  exaggerated  notions  of  it.  They  fail  to  see  that 
plain,  rough,  unsmoothed  planks  make  as  safe  a  bridge  as  an 
arch  of  polished  stone.  They  fail  to  see  that  enough  is 
enough,  and  that  anything  added  to  what  is  suflBcient  is 
unessential. 

If  you  will  go  to  the  Master  himself,  and  not  to  his 
disciples,  ptist  or  present,  you  will  be  struck  as  much  by  what 
is  not  in  his  system  as  by  what  is  in  it.  You  will  find  that 
the  methods  and  provocations  of  intellectual  cultui*e  are  not 
in  it.  Born  in  connection  with  the  richest  literature  of  the 
world,  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  author  whose  works  of 
genius  really  constituted  the  main  glory  of  that  literature, 
he  nevertheless  made  no  attempt  to  embellish  or  enrich  his 
system  with  the  vivid  figiu-es  of  poetry,  or  the  sounding 
periods  of  eloquence.  In  an  age  when  analysis  was  carried 
to  its  last  extremity,  when  reverence  for  ancient  opinions  was 
universal,  he  never  resorted  to  the  one,  nor  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  the  other.  He  neither  spoke  like  the  Scribe,  nor 
interpreted  the  law  like  the  Pharisee ;  but  he  spoke  in  the 
plain,  direct,  emphatic  utterance  of  a  man  who  fully  under- 
stood what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  knew  that  tlie  simplest  way 
of  saying  it  was  the  best.  It  was  this  inner  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  message  and  the  soundness  of  his  own  judgment 
that  gave  to  his  uttenince  an  autocratic  expression,  which 
made  him  si>eak,  as  the  record  says,  "  not  as  the  Scribes  spake, 
but  as  one  having  authority." 

You  will  moreover  find  not  only  the  absence  of  intellect- 
ualization  in  his  speech,  but  you  will  find  tlie  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  any  branch  of  investigation  into  divine  things, 
that  does  not  directly  concern  man  as  he  is  in  his  present 
mortal  state.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  no  more  suggest  specu- 
lative theology  than  do  the  ten  commandments.  A  discussion 
of  the  decrees  of  God  can  as  well  be  Uised  on  the  Mosaic 
entablature,  on  the  ''shalls"  and  ''shall  nots  "  which  goveni 
correct  living,  as  they  can  upon  the  words  of  Jesus.  I  do 
not  say  but  that  out  of  the  words  of  Jesus  and  their  possible 
suggestions  many  intellectual  speculations  as  to  tlie  formal 
government  of  God  naturally  spring;  but  I  do  say  that 
these  speculations  do  not  add  any  value  whatsoever  to  the 
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system  of  Jesus  itself.  Technical  theology  has  been  of  no 
pi*actical  benefit  to  man,  so  far  as  making  him  virtuous  and 
happy  represents  a  benefit.  It  has  been  an  advantage  to 
scholarship  beyond  doubt,  but  not  to  piety.  It  litis  made  the 
professed  followers  of  Jesus  better  students,  but  it  has  not 
made  them  better  disciples. 

I  think  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  fine  wisdom  of  the  Saviour 
is  seen  in  his  studiously  keeping  out  of  sight  whatever  would 
lead  the  minds  of  his  followers  in  speculative  directions.    All 
questions  of  casuistry,  such  as  the  scribes  and  lawyera  were 
continually  tempting  him  to  discuss,  he  brushed  aside  as  in- 
compatible with  the  object  of  his  mission.     He  was  not  a 
religious  theorist;   he  was  a  plain,  practical   man,  seeking 
practical  results.     He  did  not  come  to  establish  a  school  of 
theology,  nor  to  build  up  a  new  philosophy,  nor  to  advertise 
himself  as  a  great  logician.     He  came  simply  to  establish 
divine  connections  with  men,  to  teach  the  race  virtue,  and  to 
implant  in  their  souls  the  germ  of  simple  piety.     His  intel- 
lect was  not  a  showy  intellect.     He  never  bothered  himself 
about  the  Tyndalls  and  Huxleys  of  his  day.     He  did  not 
waste   his   breath  in    "harmonizing"   the   first   chapter   of 
Genesis  with  the  then  prevalent  cosmogony.     Had  he  done 
so,  how  funny  it  would  have  read  to-day !     Of  science  and 
scientists  as  such  he  said  not  a  word.     He  acted  as  if  he  felt 
assured  that  these  things  would  settle  themselves.     His  own 
mind  was  large  enough  to  know  that  great  minds  have  great 
liberties,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  fetter  the  feet  of  those  erratic 
men  whose  irregular  wanderings  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
discoveries  of  truth  that  bless  the  world.     He  felt  that  in 
teaching  the  elements   of  morality,  and   in   implanting   in 
human  hearts  the  germ  of  true  piety,  he  was  constructing  a 
fulciiim  by  which,  using  the  ages  for  his  leverage,  he  would 
finally  lift  the  world.     In  brief,  the  system  of  Jesus,  friends, 
is  a  system  which  teaches  you   how  to  live  rightly.     The 
whole  scope  and  object  of  it  is  to  show  you  how  to  become 
better  men  and  better  women,  nobler  husbands,  truer  wives, 
happier  children,  more  loving   parents,  warmer   friends.     I 
ask  you  if  that  is  not  enough  ?     What  more  can  you  witli 
reason  ask  of  a  religious  system?     Why  do  you  in   your 
thoughts  go  beyond  this,  as  if  this  were  insufficient?     Why 
engage  in  speculations  which  concern  studentship,  as  if  they 
were  vitally  connected  with  i)iety  ?     Why  burden  Christian- 
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ity  with  a  theology,  when  it  is  in  fact  a  system  of  life,  a  sys- 
tem of  spiritual  growth,  a  system  whose  object  is  to  make  all 
men  amiable  ? 

For  one  I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  the  Church  should  quit 
her  philosophic  vagaries,  and  come  back  to  the  starting-point 
as  it  is  marked  out  in  the  gospel.  She  has  been  spinning 
around  the  circumference  of  speculative  theology  long 
enough.  The  present  generation  are  mentally  giddy,  and 
can  barely  keep  their  telance.  The  system  of  divergence 
has  engaged  our  attention  too  long.  The  pride  of  difference 
and  the  habit  of  difference,  one  with  another,  as  Christians, 
are  working  mischief  in  the  brotherhood.  We  must  focalize, 
and  the  point  of  our  focalization,  spiritually,  must  be  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  I  know  that  this  brings 
humility  to  the  intellect ;  and  humility  of  intellect  is  just 
what  the  Church  at  the  present  time  lacks. 

I  know  that  this  will  interfere  with  the  making  of  many 
noted  reputations ;  for  all  reputations  that  are  based  upon 
the  explanation  of  religion  as  a  profound  mystery,  will  find 
the  foundation  swept  from  under  them  when  religion  is  seen 
to  be  no  mystery  at  all,  but  a  plain,  simple  way  of  living. 
When  progiessive  and  what  is  known  as  radical  rationalism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  orthodox  profundity  on  the  other,  are 
looked  upon  as  ornamental  excursionists  into  the  realm  of 
Christian  living,  and  not  as  bona  fide  inhabitants  of  it,  the 
first  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  bringing  of  Chris- 
tianity back  to  that  open  and  easily  apprehended  position  in 
wliich  the  words  of  Christ  planted  it,  and  in  wliich  the  de- 
sires of  his  heart  evidently  intended  it  to  remain.  I  presume 
that  no  idea  was  farther  from  the  mind  of  Jesus,  the  carj^en- 
ter's  son,  than  that  he  was  saying  things  wliich  it  would 
take  twenty  seminaries  to  make  a  man  understand.  I  pre- 
sume that  he  lived  with  the  feeling,  and  died  in  the  full 
belief,  that  his  system  of  life,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  so 
plain  and  simple  tliat  it  would  forever  remain  self-inter- 
preting. I  presume  that  in  his  all-embracing  and  sympa- 
thetic consciousness  he  felt  that  he  had  spoken  down  to  the 
level  of  the  slave ;  and  that  the  slave,  reading  his  words 
by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot,  sitting  on  the  earthen  floor  of 
his  cabin,  would  receive  into  liis  soul  as  full  and  as  blessed 
a  faith,  and  be  able  to  show  in  his  life  as  perfect  an  ex- 
ample, as  the  scholar  who  reads  his    Testament  in  a  room 
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whose  foiir  sides  are  covered  from  floor  to  ceiling  a  foot  deep 
with  books. 

There  is  nothing  like  getting  down  to  the  simples  in  a 
matter  which  has  been  made  so  complex  as  religion.  A  great 
many  teachei-s  have  taught  Cluistianity  in  the  stalk,  in  the 
branches,  in  its  multifarious  t\vig-tracery  and  interlacing, 
rather  than  in  the  root.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
error,  the  great  characteristic  error,  of  Christian  teaching. 
Let  us  try  to  keep  ouraelves  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter ; 
and  the  root  of  Christianity  is  life — the  life  that  Christ  lived. 

The  doctrines  that  stand  connected  with  it  are  not  the 
main  thing;  they  are  only  connections.  That  with  which 
they  stand  connected  is  life.  In  themselves  they  are  not  im- 
portimt ;  in  themselves  they  are  not  vittil.  They  are  branches 
ministered  unto  by  the  parent  trunk  out  of  which  they  grew, 
or  rather  which  grew  them  out  of  itself.  All  the  sap,  all  the 
strength  and  power  and  majesty,  all  the  vital  forces  which 
feed  them,  are  in  the  life.  Doctrines  should  not  be  studied 
to  tlu'ow  light  on  Cluist ;  Christ  should  l>e  studied  to  throw 
light  on  the  doctrine.  The  teachings  do  not  reveal  the  man ; 
the  teaclier  illustrates  the  teaching.  Even  as  the  Scripture 
saith,  "  lie  who  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light."  One 
day,  lived  as  Jesus  lived,  gives  to  the  mind  of  the  disciple  a 
truer  spiritual  insight  into  Christianity,  as  to  wliat  it  is  and 
what  its  i)ower8  are,  than  a  year's  study  of  the  Ixjst  l)ooks 
men  have  ever  written  about  it. 

Here  the  lead  touches  bottom ;  and  the  bottom  is  sand — 
sand,  solid  and  firm,  white  and  clean — over  which,  without 
ebb  or  flow,  the  pure  water  of  truth,  transparent  from  all 
eternity,  has  stood  revealing  it  and  itself. 

I  ask  you  to  note  that  Jesus  never  encouraged  speculation. 
He  held  the  scope  of  liis  teacliings  to  a  few  great  cardinal 
principles.  He  taught  a  system  of  momls,  and  not  a  system 
of  theology ;  and  so  simple  and  direct  were  his  teacliings,  and 
so  few  were  the  topics  authoritatively  touched  upon  by  him, 
that  it  left,  so  far  as  feeling  and  living  go,  no  chance  for  dif- 
ferences among  his  followers.  Hence  his  professed  followei-s, 
in  study,  in  pulpit,  in  coimcil,  in  conclave,  have  had  to  go 
beyond  what  he  said,  in  order  to  find  material  for  speculation 
and  antagonism.  The  scholai-s  of  the  church  have  had  to 
invent  a  theology  in  order  to  find  work  foi*  their  craft  and 
matter  for  contention. 
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Yea,  they  have  had  to  leave  the  crystalline  and  polished 
plane  of  Gospel  truth  in  front  of  the  Master's  throne,  and 
rush  out  into  the  streets  of  worldly  and  uninspired  construc- 
tion, that  they  might  find  material  for  their  bamcades,  and 
stones  with  which  to  fight  each  other.  Tliey  have  been 
compelled  to  stretch  the  texts  of  Scripture  to  a  length  of 
significance  beyond  which  the  Master  emphasized  them,  in 
order  tliat  they  might  differ.  They  have  had  to  assume 
knowledge  which  Jesus  never  taught,  in  order  that  they 
might  dictate  doctrinally  to  the  churches.  They  have 
practiced  the  art,  and  the  knavery,  too,  which  are  almost 
invariably  connected  with  inference,  when  prompted  by 
prejudice  or  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  power  and  inferred 
this  or  that  from  the  text,  which  the  text  did  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  plainly  interpreted,  warrant.  How  to  account  for  it 
I  know  not.  But  I  know,  and  all  history  susttiins  the 
assertion  that  I  am  to  make, — I  know  there  is  a  cei-tain  class 
of  men  so  constmcted  in  their  temperament,  that  the 
moment  they  become  religionists,  that  very  moment  they 
become  bigots  and  tyrants.  Hence  they  make  that  sin 
which  is  not  sin.  They  erect  standards  of  measurement 
which  Jesus  never  set  up.  They  impose  conditions  which 
Jesus  never  hinted  at.  They  spy  on  human  nature  with  a 
suspiciousness  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  frank  confidence 
which  Jesus  had  in  man.  They  demand  assent  to  purely 
human  dicta,  as  if  the  utterances  of  dogmatism  Avere  divine ; 
and  so  unblushing  are  they  in  this,  tliat  they  absolutely 
compose  their  creed  without  an  inspired  word  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  then  demand  that  all  men  wlio  would 
be  called  Christians  by  them  shall  bow  down  to  it  mentally, 
as  men  do  to  a  supreme  utterance.  Nay,  more.  They 
fabricate  a  system,  or  a  dozen  systems,  of  theology,  not  one 
of  which  will  hannonize  with  the  othei's,  and  then  elal>orate 
a  plan  of  education  by  which  the  young  men  of  the  churches 
are  made  special  advocates  and  defenders  of  these  systems, 
thereby  sectionalizing  and  making  antagonistic  the  growing 
piety  of  the  world. 

Fuithermore,  while  professing  to  honor  the  Bible,  they 
actually  degrade  it,  in  that  they  treat  it  no  longer  as  ade- 
quate, but  needing  to  be  supplemented  by  their  additional 
wisdom,  or,  worse  yet,  use  it  as  a  convenient  arsenal  from 
wliich  they  can  supply  themselves  and  their  students  with 
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the  argumentative  ordinance  needed  by  them  to  defend  their 
own  little  mud  walls.  A  proposition  is  laid  down  or  an 
opinion  advanced;  they  call  it  a  doctrine.  And  then  the 
Word  of  God  is  ransacked  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  to 
find  texts  to  uphold  it.  Thus  persecution  is  fed,  thus  the 
fagot  lighted  and  the  rack  manipulated.  Thus  theological 
systems  are  upheld,  and  thus,  in  .order  to  popularize  the 
opinion  of  a  Dr.  Tyler  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  Dr. 
Taylor  on  the  other,  the  piety  of  Connecticut  was  tiixed 
forty  years  ago  to  establish  and  support  one  theological 
seminaiy  at  East  Wuidsor  and  another  at  New  ILaven — 
needed  by  Jesus  no  more  than  a  man  needs  two  thumbs  on 
one  hand,  or  two  heads  on  his  neck. 

The  authority  of  Jesus  is  to  me  one  with  the  authority  of 
God,  becaase  he  was  one  in  feeling  with  God.  His  knowledge 
was  divine  knowledge,  his  motive  a  divine  motive,  his  love  a 
divine  love,  and  hence  liis  authority  is  divine.  He  speaks  to 
us  not  in  what  men  say  he  meant,  but  in  words  that  he 
actually  used ;  and  no  slighting  of  Scripture  can  be  greater 
than  that  which  supplements  the  text  with  human  inference, 
as  if  the  text  wei-e  insufficient  te  express  itself.  No,  friends, 
never  mind  what  men  say  Jesus  meant  by  this  or  that,  but 
read  yourselves  what  he  said.  Do  you  say,  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  he  said  ?  If  you  do,  I  reply  that  you  say  what  I 
would  not  dare  utter  against  the  great  teacher  of  human 
salvation.  His  words  seem  plain  te  me,  at  least  smce  I  have 
studied  them  in  their  o^vn  luminous  light,  and  not  through 
the  obscure  and  shadowy  explanations  of  uninspired  scholar- 
ship. They  not  only  seem  plain  te  me,  but  they  have  seemed 
plain  to  thousands  and  millions  that  knew  no  other  took  save 
their  Bible,  and  never  dreamed  that  they  needed  any  other 
book  to  explain  them.  The  ignorant  man,  barely  able  to  spell 
out  the  words  of  the  Master,  has,  nevertheless,  with  many  an 
awkward  motion  of  pointed  finger  and  with  laughable  mispro- 
nunciations, spelled  himself  into  a  wisdom  finer  and  sweeter  in 
its  satisfying  grace  than  the  classic  culture  that  yonder  famous 
univei'sity  can  give  her  scholars.  Ask  that  poor  slave  woman, 
as  she  lies  in  her  cabin  dying,  into  whose  darkened  intellect 
the  clear  cold  light  of  human  knowledge  never  shone,  if  she 
can  understand  the  words  of  Jesus;  and  over  her  face  will 
fcome  a  look  of  astonishment,  and  into  her  eyes  will  shine  a 
light  that  will  part  and  dissipate,  for  an  instant  at  least,  the 
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film  of  death,  which  will  make  you  ashamed  of  the  silliness 
that  tempted  you  to  ask  the  question.  And  shall  men  bring 
to  me  a  hundred  volumes  of  theologic,  catechetical,  and 
expository  writing,  and  pile  them  on  my  table,  and,  mention- 
ing the  high-sounding  titles  of  their  authors,  tell  me  that*  you, 
a  disciple  of  Jesus,  with  your  New  Testament  in  your  hands, 
and  the  floor  under  you.  on  which  to  kneel,  cannot  understand 
without  the  help  of  all  these  books  what  Christianity  is  ?  Ah, 
me  I  was  ever  pride  so  vast,  was  ever  egotism  so  colossal,  was 
ever  human  vanity  so  big  with  inflation,  as  this  which  the 
scholarship  and  scepticism  of  mediaeval  and  modem  piety, 
through  commentary,  and  catechism,  and  theologic  treatise, 
exhibit  ? 

My  friends,  I  have  come  to  that  time  of  life  when  a  public  man 
realizes  how  slight  is  the  influence  of  the  spoken  word  on 
human  minds.  An  utterance  which  has  been  pondered  for 
years,  which  has  waited  patiently  for  years  to  be  invited,  and 
which  sums  up  and  ends  my  life's  last  expression  of  my  reli- 
gious thought,  has  held  your  minds  for  an  hour  ;  and  will  lose 
them  in  an  hour.  As  dies  the  sound  of  my  voice  in  your 
ears,  so  will  die  the  influence  of  my  teaching  in  your  lives. 
Nay,  lift  not  your  protesting  hands.  Say  not,  It  is  not — 
it  is  not  so.  I  know  the  orator's  force,  and  alas !  I  know, 
too,  his  fate;  and  if  he  is  not  vain,  and  is  earnest  for  great 
things,  his  sadness  is  the  greatest  sadness  among  men,  for  he 
must  mourn,  at  life's  decline,  a  life  spent  in  vain. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  closing  passage,  with  its  crowning 
thought — crowning  a  crumbling  structure — may  fare  better, 
and  be  remembered  by  you  when  I  am  gone,  and  the  voice 
you  have  kindly  borne  with  sounds  no  more.  And  hence  I 
give  this  as  my  closing  sentiment : — 

The  word  which  should  be  sent  along  the  lines  of  moral  effort 
and  zone  the  earth  with  its  authority,  clear  and  strong  as  a  bugle 
note  when  blo\vn  by  competent  lips,  is, — Simplify  your  teach- 
ings and  finite  your  efforts.  Feeble  is  the  voice  which  sends  it 
from  this  platform  to-night,  and  short  the  distance  to  which  its 
tones  uall  penetrate ;  but,  as  I  live  and  as  my  soul  liveth,  do 
I  Ixilieve  that  sooner  or  later,  by  the  Church  making  hei'self 
the  mouth  of  God,  or  by  some  messenger  sent  from  heaven, 
charged,  so  to  speak,  or  through  the  opening  heavens,  from 
tlie  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  too  impatient  with  our  blunder- 
ings  to  keep  silent  longer,  that  word  will  be  sent  forth.     It 
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may  not  be  in  my  time ;  it  may  not  be  in  your  time.  Tlie 
youngest  in  this  audience  may  go  to  liis  gmve  before  it  is 
six)ken,  but  sometime  aliead,  I  know  not  when,  tlie  command, 
I  say,  will  go  fortli  caiiying  victory  in  it«  uttemnce  and  tri- 
umph in  its  sound,  and  tlie  Christianity  of  the  Cluist  shall  be 
the  only  Christianity  proclaimed  on  the  eailh. 


THE    STUDY    OF   HISTORY  IN   THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


BY   RABBI   SOLOMON   SCHINDLER,    BOSTON. 


No  one  can  deny  that  a  vast  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  science  of  meteorology,  and  although 
the  weather  predictions  do  not  always  come  true,  people  have 
become  accustomed  of  late  to  look  first  of  all,  when  they 
take  up  the  morning  paper,  at  the  place  which  is  reserved 
for  the  weather  indications. 

The  success  of  the  weather  bureau,  however,  is  not  due  to 
some  novel  discovery  or  to  some  newly-invented  instrument ; 
it  is  due  to  the  painstaking  and  laborious  observations,  to 
which  the  officers  in  charge  devote  day  and  night  wth  a 
punctuality  that  has  no  equal  in  any  other  profession.  They 
must  watch  with  careful  minuteness  the  changes  in  the  bamm- 
eter  and  thermometer;  they  must  note  down  the  most 
trifling  deviations  in  the  temperature  of  both  air  and  water ; 
they  must  follow  the  traces  of  a  rain  storm  from  the  time  a 
telegram  informed  them  of  its  birth  in  some  region  thousands 
of  miles  away,  until  its  force  is  si)ent  in  the  hist  few  droj^ 
of  a  sunshower  in  some  other  part  of  the  globe.  If  they 
had  not  watched  these  trifling  occurrences ;  if  they  had 
not  been  mindful  of  the  smallest  changes  that  happened  in 
nature  ;  if  they  had  grown  tired  for  one  moment  of  the 
innumerable  details  of  which  their  work  is  composed,  they 
would  have  never  been  able  to  reach  the  results  which  they 
have  obtained,  nor  would  they  have  become  able  to  i)redict 
the  weather  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  or  to  inspire  the 
public  with  confidence  in  their  predictions. 

As  in  nature  so  in  the  life  of  humanity,  even  in  the  life  of 
an  individual,  all  catastrophies  can  1x3  and  must  be  traced 
back  to  events  so  small  and  so  trifling  in  their  origin  that 
they  either  escape  ol)servation  or  are  considered  of  too  little 
importance  to  demand  much  attention.     The  success  of  a 
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man  in  life  has  been  due  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  his  keen 
observation  of  these  small  occurrences,  and  he  has  ever 
become  a  great  statesman,  who  has  been  able  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  collect  a  large  number  of  trifling  facts, 
readily  grasp  their  import  and  relative  bearing,  draw  from  them 
logical  conclusions  as  to  the  result  to  which  they  necessarily 
lead,  and  to  take  such  preparatory  steps  as  would  turn  the 
coming  events  to  serve  his  plans.  The  stiitesman  must  be  a 
prophet ;  without  the  gift  of  prophecy  lie  will  either  remain 
a  mere  administrator  of  public  aflfaii-s,  a  mere  clog-wheel  in 
the  machineiy  of  a  commonwealth,  or  he  ^vill  lead  his 
country  to  destruction. 

There  is  a  little  cloud  gathering  on  the  sky  of  our  national 
life,  so  small  that  it  hai-dly  deserves  the  appellation  of  a  cloud, 
so  diminutive  that  it  either  escapes  observation  entirely  or  is 
dismissed  as  being  too  insignificant  to  challenge  attention. 
Still  tliis  cloud  may  grow,  and  sooner  or  later  cover  our 
political  sky ;  it  may  become  the  receptacle  of  all  the  relig- 
ious animosities  which  have  been  suppressed  and  kept  at 
bay  for  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  strong  spirit  of  toleration, 
the  child  of  the  science  of  the  modem  age ;  it  may  discharge 
this  animosity,  as  does  a  cloud  it«  electricity,  in  streaks  of  fire  ; 
and  the  damage  done  to  such  places,  which  such  a  lightning 
should  happen  to  strike,  as  well  as  the  tumult  caused  by  the 
roaring  thunder,  that  harmless  as  it  is  in  itself,  still  strikes 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  men,  are  siu'cly  both  undesimble  and 
unpleasant.  The  prudent  observer  ought  to  take  cognizance 
*ven  of  such  most  trifling  occurrences.  If  the  cloud  should 
be  no  more  than  a  vapor  that  will  dissolve  into  air  liefoi-e  it  is 
able  to  do  harm,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  it  should  be  a 
genuine  cloud,  if  it  should  not  dissolve  at  an  early  stage 
into  a  spi-ay  of  fructifying  i-ain  ;  if,  f urthcraiore,  it  should  be 
beyond  human  2X)wer  to  prevent  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
thunder  storm ;  men,  warned  in  time,  could  at  least  guai-d 
their  houses  by  the  application  of  lightning-rods,  postpone  a 
pleasure  trip  to  a  time  when  they  might  be  sure  of  pleasjint 
weather,  and  provide  themselves  with  rubber  cloaks  and 
umbrelLas  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  leave  their  habi- 
tations on  that  day. 

About  a  year  ago  the  very  first  indications  of  the  formation 
of  that  cloud  were  noticed  here  in  Boston,  and  although  this 
city  felt  the  shadow  cast  over  it  at  the  time,  the  country 
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beyond  the  city  limits  and  the  world  in  general  paid  little  if 
any  attention  to  this  storm  in  the  tea-pot. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  supported,  as  he 
thought,  by  a  foot-note  in  the  authorized  text-book,  had  given 
to  the  history  of  the  Reformation  such  a  version  as  did  not 
please  but  rather  was  offensive  to  the  boys,  bom  and  brought 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  A  charge  was  brought 
against  the  teacher,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
facts,  and  serious  discussions,  he  was  censured  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  given  other  branches  to  teach  than  history, 
and  another  history  was  substituted  for  the  offending  text- 
book. These  proceedings  aroused  at  that  time  the  ire  and 
indignation  of  a  great  many  citizens  of  the  Protestant  per- 
suasion. Public  meetings  were  held,  the  local  press  was 
flooded  with  open  letters  treating  the  question  pro  and  con^ 
and  efforts  were  made  to  show  the  displeasure  of  these  citi- 
zens with  the  acts  of  the  School  Board  at  the  annual  election. 
The  outgoing  membere,  whether  they  were  innocent  or  not 
in  the  matter,  failed  to  be  re-elected  and  were  replaced  by 
such  men  as  could  be  expected  to  represent  better  the  senti- 
ments of  their  constituency  than  did  their  predecessors. 

Almost  a  year  has  passed  since,  and  still  the  question 
itself  has  remained  in  Btatu  quo ;  the  animosity  between  the 
two  contesting  parties  has  not  yet  subsided ;  and  while  :he 
teachers  who  teach  history  have  taken  the  hint  and  become 
more  careful  in  their  statements  before  their  classes,  tlie  text- 
book question  has  not  yet  been  solved  and  no  book  has 
l)een  found  as  yet  to  suit  all  parties  and  at  the  same  time 
recommend  itself  to  educators  by  a  proper  arningement  of 
the  material  or  by  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  school. 
The  little  cloud  has  rather  assumed  larger  dimensions  and 
the  questions  have  arisen : 

1.  Can  a  text-book  *of  history  be  written  that  will  be  free 
from  bias  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  sects  without  obscur- 
ing truth  ? 

2.  For  what  purposes  and  ends  shall  history  be  taught  in 
public  schools  ? 

3.  Which  would  be  the  proper  and  most  successful 
method  by  which  to  teach  this  branch  of  knowledge  ? 

4.  Is  it,  after  all,  absolutely  necessary  that  history  sliall 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  could  this  study  be  dis- 
pensed with  ? 
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If  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  it  is  sure  to  come,  when 
people  will  break  through  the  superstition  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  infallible  history,  as  they  did  break  through  the 
bonds  of  other  dogmas.  People  seem  to  believe  as  yet  in  the 
infallibility  of  history,  as  once  they  did  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible.  They  imagine  that  history  is  a  kind  of  book  in 
which  by  some  imaginary  authority,  under  some  imaginary 
supervision,  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  concerning 
all  human  affairs  has  been  collected.  They  imagine  that  the 
facte  are  entered  in  ite  pages  at  the  time  when  they  occur, 
as  a  bookkeeper  enters  a  bill  at  the  moment  the  order  is 
filled.  They  imagine  that  no  error  could  ever  have  crept 
into  this  book,  or  that  if  one  has  happened  to  smuggle 
iteelf  into  its  pages  it  would  soon  be  discovered  and  elimi- 
nated by  means  of  some  automatic  arrangement.  But  is 
not  all  tliis  the  mere  product  of  imagination  ?  If  we  do  not 
know  how  history  happened  to  be  written  in  the  past,  why 
do  we  not  notice  how  it  is  written  in  the  present?  Have 
people  in  former  ages  known  more  than  we  do?  Have  they 
been  more  just  and  less  biased  ?  If  we,  in  our  days,  aided 
by  our  modern  inventions,  cannot  obtain  a  true  photograph 
of  the  evente  as  they  fippear  and  disappear  in  life,  how  can 
former^ages  be  trusted  as  reliable  witnesses  ?  The  history  of 
an  event  has  never  been  written  at  the  time  when  it  occurred, 
and  veiy  rarely  by  eye-witnesses.  Long  after  a  king  had 
lived,  long  after  a  war  had  been  waged,  people  began  tx)  de- 
scribe what  that  king  had  accomplished,  or  what  the  causes 
and  resulte  of  the  war  had  been.  It  must,  fui-thermore,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  history  has  always  been  written  by  the  suc- 
cessful party.  The  exclamation  of  Brennus,  "  Vac  Victis  !  " 
has  ever  found  ite  adaptation  in  histoiy.  Not  alone  that  th^ 
defeated  has  always  been  described  as  wicked,  and  there- 
fore deserving  of  the  fate  that  has  over-reached  them,  they 
have  never  been  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  self-defence. 
Hence  we  find  that,  in  all  cases,  when  a  government  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  a  revolt^  the  participante  in  it  were 
stigmatized  as  rebels,  but  that  whenever  the  revolting  party 
was  successful  and  tore  the  reins  of  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  former  rulei-s,  ite  leadei-s  were  praised  as 
heroes  and  held  out  as  such  to  the  emulation  of  all  gen- 
erations to  come.     So  often  were  their  virtue,  their  genius, 
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and  their  unselfishness  extolled,  that  sight  was  lost  entirely 
of  their  faults  and  failings,  and  finally  they  came  to  be 
considered  immaculate  in  all  their  deeds  and  infallible  in  all 
their  opinions.  Still  their  success  had  been  many  times 
trembling  in  the  balance ;  many  times  they  escaped  defeat 
only  by  a  hair's  breadth.  If  this  or  that  order  of  their  oppo- 
nents had  been  proi)erly  executed ;  if  a  traitor  had  not  in 
proper  time  given  notice  of  an  important  move ;  if  a  rain- 
storm had  not  opportunely  delayed  the  advance  of  a  hostile 
column;  if  the  passion  for  some  woman  had  not  brought 
discord  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  paily;  if  there 
had  not  been  a  thousand  such  "  Ifs,"  they  would  not  have 
succeeded  as  they  did,  and  histoiy  would  read  entirely  differ- 
ently had  their  opponents  obtained  the  chance  of  writing  it. 

We  ought  rather  to  concede  that  there  are  very  few  facts 
which  we  can  accept  as,  indeed,  historically  true. 

To  accept  the  stories  of  the  ancient  writers  as  authentic 
history,  as  a  time,  unbiassed  description  of  the  events  of  which 
they  treat,  well  knowing  that  the  documents  have  reached 
us  not  in  their  original  form,  on  account  of  having  passed 
thixDugh  the  hands  of  thousands  of  copyists,  would  be  the 
same  as  to  accept  a  narrative  as  authentically  true  after  it 
has  been  told  and  retold  by  thousands  of  pensons.  Who 
finally  were  the  writers,  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  histoiy  ?  Of  some  we  do  not  even  know  the  name  ; 
of  otliers  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  given  name  was 
an  assumed  one,  that  of  a  man  who  had  won  some  renown 
at  his  time,  and  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  his  signature 
would  lend  greater  authority  to  any  document.  Other  books 
again  were  written  by  poets,  who  in  their  attachment  to  a 
king,  to  a  royal  house  or  to  a  party,  gave  to  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  within  their  own  memory  or  that  of 
their  ancestors,  such  a  version  as  would  place  their  favor- 
ite in  the  most  favorable  light.  Truth,  finally,  is  many 
times  relative.  Two  pei-sons  will  describe  the  very  same 
events  in  so  entirely  a  different  manner,  as  to  make  tlieir 
reports  contradict  each  other,  and  still  both  will  be  ready 
to  confirm  their  statement  by  an  oath,  even  to  stake  their 
lives  on  their  testimony.  There  is  not  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  nor  a  lawyer  in  the  court^s,  who  has  not  had  this 
experience  with  witnesses,  and  thus  it  is  quite  natural  tliat  the 
same  event,  the  same  historical  fact,  is  told  in  an  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  way  by  two  people  according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  writers  have  observed  it.  It  is,  therefore,  an  utter 
impossibility  to  write  a  text-book  of  history  in  such  a  style, 
as  to  satisfy  all  parties  and  denominations;  because,  while 
all  demand  that  their  opinions  and  sentiments  shall  be  re- 
spected, tiiey  consider  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  inform  the 
young  student  of  both  the  outrages  that  have  been  committed 
against  them  by  the  opposing  party,  and  of  the  utterly  false 
position  which  their  antagonists  are  holding.  In  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  (the  crucial  point  of  diversity  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants),  a  Protestant  writer  would  have 
to  admit  that  it  was  not  only  a  mistake  to  break  away  from 
the  rule  of  Rome,  but  that  it  is  still  an  error  not  to  unite 
the  whole  Cliristian  world  under  the  Pontifical  staflf,  unless 
he  shows  that  all  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  great 
schism  are  historically  true,  and  that  the  conditions  that 
wan-anted  the  separation  have  not  yet  changed.  The  Cath- 
olic writer  on  his  pail,  must  either  admit  the  justice  of  all 
the  claims  made  by  the  other  side,  and  thus  commit  an  act  of 
i-eligious  suicide,  or  prove  tlu-ough  the  very  same  facts 
that  the  other  side  was  utterly  mistaken,  and  committed  the 
most  heinous  outrage,  by  cutting  the  bonds  which  held  it 
to  the  mother  church.  Both  ^viiters  will  make  use  of  the 
.  same  names,  of  the  same  facts,  of  the  same  events;  both 
will  make  use  of  books  and  documents,  which  in  their 
opinion  bear  excellent  testimony,  and  are  trustworthy  author- 
ity ;  both  will  be  led  in  then*  researches  by  a  love  for  truth, 
and  still  they  will  be  unable  to  arrive  at  other  results  than 
those  mentioned  above. 

Matters  have  become  still  more  minced  through  the  fact, 
that  neither  of  the  two  parties  has  gained  a  pronounced  vic- 
tory over  the  other,  nor  met  with  a  clear  defeat.  If  tlie 
Catholic  Church  had  been  successful,  and  had  suppressed 
the  Reformation,  histoiy  would  read  to-day  far  different  from 
what  it  does.  Not  a  trace  would  have  remained  of  that 
vast  literature  which  has  come  from  Protestant  sources  ;  the 
names  of  the  leading  men  of  tlie  Reformation  would  have 
been  either  blotted  from  the  records,  or  they  would  have 
l)een  described  as  rebels,  for  whom  no  punishment  was  too 
severe.  If  the  Protestant  party  had  been  able  to  destroy 
the  Church  and  establish  itself  upon  the  ruins,  history 
would  again  read  otherwise  than  it  does.    Catholicism  would 
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have  been  denounced  by  the  victor  as  the  last  stage  of 
Heathenism  and  the  Pope  as  the  last  successor  of  the  Pagan 
Pontifex  Maximus.  Neither  of  the  two  events,  however, 
has  happened,  and  the  contestants  have  left  the  battle-field 
with  sufl&cient  strength  to  defend  themselves  behind  their 
breastworks.  Thus,  instead  of  having  but  one  history,  we 
have  now  two,  each  of  which  claims  to  be  the  only  truthful 
statement  of  the  conditions  that  brought  about  the  split. 
To  write,  therefore,  a  history  that  could  satisfy  both  these 
parties,  and  at  the  same  time  not  oflfend  against  truth, 
is  a  task  as  impossible  as  to  take  a  bath  without  getting 
wet. 

n. 

No  sooner  do  we  become  convinced  that  the  word  history 
does  not  stand  for  a  book  that  has  been  written  under  special 
supervision,  and  that  no  automatic  device  has  kept  it  free 
from  mistakes  and  errors,  but  that  the  study  of  history  rather 
means  to  scrutinize  the  statements  made  by  all  writers  of  a 
certain  period  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  events 
of  that  time  have  possibly  taken  place,  than  we  become 
impressed  that  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  history  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  far  different  from  what 
they  are  generally  accepted  to  be.  The  three  purposes  for 
which  history  has  been  taught  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
1.  That  the  young  may  know  what  has  happened  in  this 
world  of  ours  and  especially  in  that  country  in  which  they 
live.  2.  '  That  they  may  learn  to  emulate  the  men  of  the 
past,  who  by  their  deeds  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
masses  and  won  renown  for  themselves  and  glory  for  their 
country.  3.  That  the  student  may  learn  to  love  his  coun- 
try still  better  from  the  information  received  through  history, 
revealing  as  it  does  how  others  loved  the  same  ground  and 
either  sacrificed  their  lives  in  its  defence  or  devoted  all 
their  energy  to  the  promotion  of  its  welfare.  In  a  word 
the  study  of  history  was  to  infuse  the  student  with  patriotism. 

In  countries  in  which  the  population  is  a  homogeneous 
one,  or  where  the  government  rests  in  the  hands  of  some 
royal  house,  where  even  religious  opinions  have  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  administration,  tlie  ends  for  which  history 
was  to  be  taught  could  be  easily  reached,  and  text-l)ooks 
easily  written  from  which  the  young  student  would  obtain 
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all  that  information  which  the  government  saw  fit  to  bestow 
upon  him.  The  text-books  of  history  used  in  European  coun- 
tries not  only  extol  the  royal  houses  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  authorized,  but  royalty  in  general.  They  arc 
one  and  all  a  narrative  of  the  sequence  of  kings  and  dynas- 
ties or  of  the  wars  that  have  been  waged  by  tlie  ruling 
houses  against  one  another.  All  these  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
histories  of  the  kings  but  not  the  history  of  the  jKJople.  The 
■  mcmor}'  of  the  young  scholar  is  crammed  Avith  a  number  of 
anecdotes,  a  greater  number  of  names  of  kings,  and  a  still 
larger  number  of  figures  telling  when  this  or  that  battle  was 
fought,  or  this  or  that  peace  concluded.  Most  of  these  his- 
torical anecdotes,  however,  are  untrue,  and  in  after  life  the 
student  finds  great  trouble  to  free  his  mind  of  them.  The 
endless  list«  of  names  of  kings  as  well  as  that  of  the  battles 
which  they  have  fought  have  no  other  value  than  to  impress 
the  juvenile  mind  with  the  idea  that  kings  are  made  of 
different  clay  than  ordinary  people  and  that  military  glory 
should  be  the  highest  aspiration  of  manhood.  In  oitler  to 
become  a  patriot  and  to  show  his  love  for  his  native  soil,  the 
absolute  necessity  Ls  demonstrated  to  the  student,  of  winning 
renown  on  tlie  l>attle-field  either  by  defending  one's  country 
against  the  attacks  of  enemies  or  by  endeavoring  to  enlarge 
its  domain  by  conquest. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  however,  in  which  a  great  many 
nationalities  are  to  be  welded  together  by  means  of  the  public 
schools  into  one  people ;  in  a  republic,  like  ours,  which  does 
not  acknowledge  royalty,  but  is  established  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  to  be  maintained  by  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people ;  in  a  land  which 
clings  to  the  doctrine  that  its  administration  shall  not  meddle 
with  the  home  affairs  of  other  nations  and  at  the  same  time 
never  allow  a  foreign  government  to  interfere  with  its  domes- 
tic transactions ;  in  a  country  finally  like  ours  which  glories 
in  itij  industrial  and  commercial  enteiprise  rather  than  in  its 
military  renown,  which  has  an  army  merely  for  the  puri)ose 
of  serving  as  a  police  force  in  the  prairies,  and  a  navy  merely 
for  the  puipose  of  protecting  its  extended  shores  against  some 
possible  attack  —  in  such  a  country  must  history  l)0  taught  for 
far  different  purposes  than  such  as  are  enumerated  above. 

There  are  but  two  aims  which  the  study  of  history  must 
tiy  to  reach  in  our  schools.     In  the  first  place  it  must  famil- 
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iarize  the  young  student  with  the  deeds,  events,  and  personr 
ages  that  have  become  household  words  and  which  every 
person  of  culture  is  expected  to  know.  This  aim,  however, 
is  a  subordinate  one,  and  no  great  harm  would  come  from  it, 
if  half  the  dead  weight  wliich  now  burdens  the  memory 
of  the  young  student  of  history  were  thrown  overboard. 
In  the  second  place  it  ought  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  read 
history  and  if  this  end  is  reached  the  task  of  the  school  will 
be  fulfilled.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  the  end  of 
the  study  of  aritlimetic  that  the  scholar  may  be  able  to 
solve  all  the  problems  given  in  his  text-book,  or  that  it  is  the 
end  of  the  study  of  music  that  the  student  may  be  able  to 
sing  merely  the  songs  contained  in  his  singing  book,  or 
finally  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  study  of  reading  that 
a  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  merely  the  stories  collected  in 
his  i*eader.  Reading  is  taught  that  the  child  may  be 
able  to  read  anything  laid  before  him ;  singing  is  taught 
with  the  end  in  view  that  the  scholar  may  be  able  to  sing 
at  sight  any  piece  of  music  that  happens  to  reach  him ;  arith- 
metic is  taught  with  the  hope  that  the  pupil  shall  be  able 
to  solve  any  arithmetical  problem  life  may  turn  up  for  him, 
and  thus  ought  histoiy  be  taught  to  enable  a  person  to 
formulate  for  himself,  out  of  the  material  which  the  litera- 
ture of  a  certain  age  offers  him,  a  fair  picture  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  or  religious  conditions  of  that  period.  He  must 
learn,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  story  and  if  he  wishes 
to  inform  himself  concerning  any  event  that  has  happened  in 
the  past,  he  must  read  the  reports  of  as  many  \vitnesses  as  he 
possibly  can  obtain,  must  learn  how  to  tiike  their  state- 
ments \vith  a  grain  of  salt  and  allow  liberally  for  their 
prejudices,  their  passion,  and  even  their  ignorance.  We 
expect  of  a  person  who  is  said  to  have  studied  geography 
with  some  good  results,  that,  if  we  give  him  a  good  chart  of 
a  country,  he  will  be  able  to  read  it  and  find  his  way  from 
one  given  place  to  another,  and  thus  we  ought  to  demand  of 
a  student  of  history  that  he  should  find  a  historical  truth  for 
himself  from  the  material  which  contemporary  writers  offer 
him.  If  we  cannot  reach  this  result,  the  study  of  history  in 
our  schools  will  not  only  remain  a  waste  of  time,  but  what  is 
worse,  every  nationality  and  every  religious  sect  will  obtain 
the  right  of  demanding  that  histoiy  should  be  taught  in  that 
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onesided  version  which  each  gives  to  it.  We  ought  not  to 
tea/.h  a  hlston*  but  hi:>ton\  not  a  tale  written  for  some 
purjKjse  but  the  way  and  method  by  which  we  can  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  the  events  of  a  given  age. 

III. 

When  we  have  determined  the  end  for  which  history  is  to 
be  taught,  the  invention  of  methods  by  which  good  results 
can  Ije  accomplished  will  naturally  follow.  One  depends 
ujxin  the  other.  If  history  is  to  be  taught  for  the  two 
purjxises  which  I  have  described  alx)ve,  and  if,  esi)ecialh%  it  is 
iiitendcrl  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to  judge  for 
himself  in  his  search  for  the  truth,  all  text-books  of  an 
authoritative  character  will  become  useless.  The  teacher  and 
not  the  text-book  will  then  have  to  do  the  teaching.  If  a 
text-lxKik  Ls  to  be  ased  in  addition,  it  will  merelv  take  the 
place  of  a  time  and  labor-saving  machine ;  it  will  become  a 
mere  dictionarj'  of  names,  dates,  and  facts,  tabularized  to  give 
at  one  glance  a  bircrs-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of  history. 
The  teacher  will  divide  time  into  periods  and  endeavor  to 
give  to  the  class  some  idea  of  how  far  mankind  had  risen  by 
that  time  uix)n  the  ladder  of  civilization ;  of  the  current 
lx.'licfs,  opinions,  and  philosophies  of  that  age ;  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  nations  stood  to  one  another  and  to  what  extent 
the  jxjriod  of  which  he  speaks  was  l)oth  the  product  of  a 
previous  one  and  the  generator  of  the  next.  He  will 
suggest  to  the  chiss  a  number  of  books,  written  by  men  who 
lived  at  that  time,  from  the  perusal  of  which  they  can 
obtain  still  more  light.  Whereas  it  would  be  well-nigh  im- 
IX)ssible  for  the  teacher  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  litei-ature  of 
ever}'  historical  {xjricxl  or  for  the  pupil  to  read  all  that  might 
prove  interesting,  the  teacher  will  select  and  recommend 
only  su(;li  books  as  offer  the  most  i)rotitable  reading  to  the 
piipil.  He  would,  however,  commit  a  great  mistake  if  he 
suggested  only  such  authors  as  express  his  own  views.  Tlie 
Uiiu-her  ought  to  be  a  conscientious  man,  a  man  to  whom 
truth  Ls  dearer  than  all,  and  desiring  to  l)ecome  successful 
as  a  teacher  of  histoiy  he  would  advise  the  class  to  read 
also  such  books  as  were  written  by  the  opponents  of  a 
cerlain  measure,  and  especially  by  men  who,  although 
they  Ixilonged  to  the  defeated  party,  although  they  were 
unsuccessful,  still  had  the  courage  of   their   conviction    to 
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speak  what  to  them  appeared  the  truth.  A  party  or  a  sect 
which  fears  that  its  cause  will  be  injured,  or  the  minds  of 
its  adherents  poisoned,  if  the  young  become  informed  of  the 
arguments  of  its  opponents  or  of  the  vei^ion  which  its  antago- 
nists give  to  a  fact,  displays  a  weakness  in  its  cause  and  a 
fear  that  it  cannot  safely  rest  on  its  own  merits.  A  cause, 
however,  that  cannot  hold  its  own  against  all  contestants 
deserves  to  be  deseited. 

If  we  have  not  yet  such  teachers  we  ought  to  raise  them ; 
if  we  cannot  trust  them  to  treat  impartially  points  in  history 
as  yet  contested,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  if  a  teacher  is  found  so  narrow 
that  he  makes  his  desk  a  pulpit  from  which  to  preach  his 
own  sectarian  views,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  at  once.  To 
sum  up,  history  can  be  taught  with  success  only  when  the 
following  requirements  are  granted.  Given,  an  intelligent 
teacher,  who  is  well  read,  who  is  too  broad  to  be  bigoted 
or  prejudiced,  who  takes  good  care  to  prepare  liimself  thor- 
ouglily  for  every  lesson  he  is  to  give,  who  is  sufficiently 
eloquent  to  interest  the  class  in  the  subject  which  he  treats ; 
a  small  text-book,  written  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
labor,  and  containing  merely  a  set  of  tables  in  which  names, 
dates,  and  facts  are  so  well  arranged  as  to  be  found  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  a  fair-sized  library  of  historical  works,  by 
writers  of  all  shades  of  opinions, —  and  the  study  of  history 
will  cease  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  different 
denominations,  which  have  come  to  live  upon  American 
ground  in  peace  and  harmony  with  one  another,  all  agreeing 
that  they  have  a  right  to  disagree. 

IV. 

Supposing,  however,  that  tlie  ends  to  which  the  study  of 
history  might  lead  should  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  one  or  all  sects  ;  supposing  that  each  should  insist  upon 
having  its  own  version  of  history  taught  in  the  schools, 
because  the  knowledge  of  any  other  version  harmful  to 
the  interest  of  that  party  or  denomination ;  supposing  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  teachers  at  once  capable  and 
willing  to  teach  history  after  the  method  delineated  above ; 
suj)posing,  finally,  that  the  number  of  books  required  for 
supplementary  reading  would  entail  too  large  an  expense 
upon  the  schools,  would  it  then  matter  much  if  the  study  of 
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history  be  dropped  entirely  from  the  plan  of  public  school 
instruction  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  if  the  study  of  history  should 
be  alx)lished,  there  would  be  a  gap  in  the  education  of  the 
future  citizens,  and  that  a  number  of  names  and  events 
would  remain  entirely  unknown  to  him  which  he  will  continu- 
ally meet  afterwards.  To  be  ignorant  of  them  must  brand 
him  an  ignoramus,  and  our  public  schools  can  ill  afford  to 
turn  out  young  men  and  women  after  a  ten  years'  course 
of  instruction,  without  having  given  them  at  leaSt  a  smat- 
tering of  all  that  knowledge  which  is  required  of  a  person 
of  culture.  He  would  furthermore  lack  the  thread  which 
binds  piist,  present  and  future  together ;  all  events  of  which 
ho  might  hear  would  be  to  him  pearls  rolling  about  in 
disorder  after  the  string  has  been  cut.  Yet  if  the  choice 
be  given  to  us  between  history  as  it  is  taught  at  present  and 
no  instruction  in  history  whatsoever ;  if  we  were  to  decide 
whetlier  we  should  incur  the  animosity  of  numl)ers  of  our 
citizens  by  compelling  them  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate institutions  because  history  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  one-«ided  manner ;  or  whether  it  may  not  be  bet- 
ter policy  to  leave  it  to  the  individuals  to  inform  themselves 
concerning  matters  of  history  the  best  they  can,  I  think 
I  should  favor  the  latter  course.  When  I  speak  of  the 
larger  number  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  think  that  history 
is  not  properly  taught  in  our  schools,  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
Catholics  alone,  nor  to  members  of  tlie  Protestant  denomi- 
nation. I  refer  to  that  large  class  of  people  who  fonn  what 
may  be  called  a  silent  church,  who  side  with  neither  of  the 
others  ;  but  who  are  justified  in  claiming  the  same  rights 
the  others  claim. 

The  public  schools  are  open  to  all  citizens,  no  matter  what 
their  creed,  and  as  it  is  well  understood  by  all  that  the  in- 
struction of  religion,  wholesome  as  it  otherwise  might  be,  and 
necessary  as  in  fact  it  is,  must  not  be  allowed  a  place  in  public 
school  education,  thus  must  histoiy,  which,  to  some  extent,  is 
intenvoven  with  religion,  either  be  taught  in  a  way  that 
gives  offence  to  none,  or  dropped  entirely  from  the  plan  of 
instruction,  even  at  the  risk  of  leaving  the  education  of  a 
child  unfinished  and  incomplete.  It  is  left  to  eveiy  de- 
nomination to  ti-ain  children  privately  in  the  princii)les  of 
religion,  and  to   every  individual  to  find   out  for  himself 
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all  he  can  about  religion  ;  thus  should  it  be  left  to  every 
party  or  denomination  to  teach  children  what  it  thinks  true 
history,  granting  to  others  the  same  privileges. 

I  admit  that  such  a  course  would  be,  if  taken,  too  radical, 
and  I  advise  it  only  if  no  other  way  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  can  be  found.  If  the  method  which  would  make 
the  pupil  his  own  judge  in  matters  of  history  and  would  open 
his  eyes  to  the  inner  light  of  history,  is  not  an  acceptable 
one ;  if  the  study  of  history  is  to  be  continued  in  the  same 
worn-out  i\its  as  before,  offering  merely  to  the  student  a 
number  of  anecdotes,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  proven, 
or  the  names  of  a  number  of  kings,  who  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  humanity,  or  the  dates  of 
a  number  of  battles  from  which  the  pupil  can  learn  not  more 
than  that  man  is  the  most  pugnacious  and  most  blood-thirsty 
animal  on  earth ;  would  it  then  matter  much  if  at  least  those 
passages  were  cut  out  which  touch  upon  religious  matters  ? 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  could  be  omitted  without 
any  great  loss  to  the  student,  and  it  might  safely  be  left  to 
him  to  seek  information  regarding  this  contested  matter 
in  his  denomination  or  wherever  else  he  can  obtain  it  outside 
of  the  school-room.  It  would  matter  little  if  that  period 
were  not  touched  upon  at  all  and  the  pupil  were  told  by  the 
teacher  to  fill  the  gap  for  himself  as  best  he  could. 

Some  means  must  be  found  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
all  citizens.  As  long  as  we  insist  upon  a  system  of  public 
schools  and  recognizing  their  high  value  and  efficiency,  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  private  schools,  so  long  will  it  remain 
a  mere  matter  of  justice  to  all,  that  the  opinions  which  they 
hold  in  regard  to  some  past  events  shall  not  be  offended.  It 
will  be  wise  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  people  begin 
to  show  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mode  of  teaching 
history,  and  it  matters  little  whether  these  signs  appeared  fii-st 
in  Boston  or  somewhere  else,  whether  Catholics  objected,  or 
whether  the  free  religious  or  the  infidels  raised  their  voices 
against  it.  A  complaint  is  seldom  heard  before  it  is  made 
by  a  respectably  large  minority ;  it  is,  however,  not  the  num- 
ber of  the  complainants  which  entitles  them  to  a  hearing  and 
to  a  rectification  of  mattei-s,  it  is  the  justice  of  their  claim. 
Apparently  the  contest  that  is  waged  between  the  parties  is 
still  localized,  Boston  being  the  centre  of  the  agitation, 
and  at  present  the  whole  question  turns  around  the  pivot  of 
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what  text-book  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  of  this  city  ;  but 
it  is  neither  a  question  of  text^books  nor  will  it  remain  con- 
fined forever  to  this  circle.  It  is  a  question  of  principle ;  it 
Ls  a  question  of  method,  and  unless  a  new  method  be  intit>- 
duced,  unless  history  be  taught  for  otlier  ends  than  hereto- 
fore, no  text-book  will  l^e  found  to  suit  all  parties  and  the 
flames  of  the  war  will  soon  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
city. 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure/' 
says  the  proverb;  but  it  should  also  add,  "provided  it  is 
administei-ed  in  time."  I^et  it  be  hoped  that  means  will  be 
adopted  in  time  to  prevent  disruption  and  to  save  our  public 
schools  from  becoming  paralyzed  by  the  spread  of  private 
ones. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENIUS  BY  PKOPER 

EDUCATION. 


BY  PROF.   JOS.  RODES   BUCHANAN,   M.  D. 


The  words  education  and  genius  have  heretofore  stood  far 
apart,  in  almost  antipodal  relations.  The  educated  man  was 
not  supposed  to  have  in  consequence  of  his  education  anything 
that  could  be  called  genius.  That  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
fire,  for  which  education  did  nothing ;  while  the  educated  or 
learned  man  was  recognized  as  being  often  dry  and  dull. 

But  what  is  true  education  ?  Is  it  not  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  every  faculty  —  of  all  that  constitutes 
human  perfection  —  of  skill,  knowledge,  wisdom,  grace, 
energy,  efficiency,  eloquence,  self-control,  patience,  power, 
virtue,  strength  of  body  and  strength  of  soul  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  man  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  and 
is  it  not  the  true  purpose  of  education  to  discover  each  faculty 
and  so  strengthen  it  by  exercise  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch 
for  untrained  faculties  ? 

The  trained  musician,  the  trained  mathematician,  the 
trained  swordsman,  the  trained  hunter,  the  trained  warrior 
who  controls  armies,  the  trained  physician  and  trained 
engineer  are  all  examples  of  the  power  of  education  to 
develop  an  immeasurable  superiority  over  untrained  native 
capacity.  But  familiar  as  this  idea  Is,  how  few  are  there  who 
fully  realize  the  general  truth  which  it  expresses  —  that 
there  is  nothing  in  man  which  may  not  be  cultivated  to  an 
extreme  development,  to  a  power  which  Ls  astonishing  and 
overwhelming  to  the  untrained,  and  so  marvelous  indeed  as 
to  appear  incredible  until  it  has  been  successfully  and 
frequently  accomplished. 

Who  that  looked  on  at  the  procession  of  a  regiment  of 
^)oy8  in  the  late  centennial  celebration  of  New  York,  moving 
with  more  automatic  perfection  than  the  armies  of  Napoleon, 
but  participated  in  the  common  admiration  and  astonishment 
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at  the  results  of  training!  Who  that  ever  witnessed  the 
performance  of  the  champion  American  jumper  would 
imagine  that  his  capacities  were  due  entirely  to  training,  and 
that  in  liis  youth  .he  had  been  so  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to 
walk  alone  without  mechanical  support. 

How  difficult  is  it  for  us  who  shiver  in  a  cool  breeze  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  living  without  fire  in  houses  built  of 
snow  alone,  with  a  temperature  fifty  degrees  l^low  zero !  It 
would  l)e  mcredible  but  for  the  fact  that  we  know  it  is  done 
by  the  Esquimaux.  Their  training  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  enjoy  life  m  such  conditions,  and  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us. 

The  life  of  humanity  is  organized  upon  one  plan  alone  — 
the  product  of  Infinite  wisdom  —  upon  which  plan  every 
element  of  man  may  be  developed  ttjward  the  Divine  stand- 
ard of  power  and  excellence,  or  may  shrink  liack  to  imbe- 
cility, as  Japanese  gardenei's  dwarf  the  mightiest  species 
of  trees  to  ornament  the  table  in  flower-pots. 

The  dwarfing  of  humanity  has  been  a  veiy  successful  and 
a  very  simple  process.  It  requires  only  the  crushing  of 
motherhood  —  the  trampling  down  of  woman  by  the  lordly 
tyranny  of  man,  which  has  dmgged  down  India  from  its 
ancient  wealth  and  power,  to  its  present  imtecile  and  impov- 
erished condition. 

Everywhere  is  the  dwarfing  process  going  on,  to  counter- 
balance the  evolutionary  progress  of  our  race.  In  the 
world's  great  metropolis,  we  find  the  poverty,  lx?ggary,  filth, 
and  crime  of  the  east  side  of  I^ondon  pulling  down  and 
undoing  the  work  of  progressive  civilization  as  fast  as  it  is 
built  up  on  the  West  side.  In  every  nation  educational 
possibilities  are  continually  realized  —  on  one  side  in  the 
saint  and  philosopher,  on  the  other  in  the  idiot  and  assassin, 
and  "  we  the  people  "  are  responsible,  for  we  liohl  and  wield 
the  powera  and  institutions  that  produce  the  results  —  on 
one  side  tending  Godward,  on  the  other  tending  to  dwarfage 
toward  annihilation.  The  All  and  the  Nothing  are  beyond 
possibility,  though  enthusiasts  have  not  hesitated  to  disregard 
barriers  and  assert  the  possibility  of  degeneration  to  annihila- 
tion, and  cm  the  other  hand  of  union  with  the  Infinite. 

With  these  imaginary  possibilities  we  have  nothing  to  do 
when  we  are  planning  a  practicable  education ;  but  we  do 
require  to  rise  above  the  humdrum  idea  of  education,  which 
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has  no  nobler  source  than  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
old  routine  inherited  from  a  remote  and  ignorant  ancestiy ;  — 
from  universities  which,  even  as  late  as  the  times  of  Gold- 
smith, followed  so  absurdly  barbarous  a  system,  tliat  he 
pronounced  it  well  calculated  "to  make  a  man  a  fool!" 
Those  barbaiisms  no  longer  exist ;  but  the  cardinal  concep- 
tion still  survives  and  dominates  in  the  theory,  that  educa- 
tion has  filled  its  mission  when  it  crams  and  polishes^  — 
when  it  accumulates  knowledge,  and  gives  power  of  graceful 
expression.  This  surviving  idea  was  fully  expressed  by 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  in  defining  the  ideal  university 
as  a  place  where  one  could  learn  everything. 

Learning  is  not  the  chief  function  of  an  ideal  educational 
iiLstitution,  for  learning  is  not  development;  learning  by 
itself  is  a  dead  and  monotonous  affair,  which  utterly  fails  as 
an  educatioilal  work  —  fails  to  make  the  world  essentially 
J)etter  for  its  existence,  fails  as  the  Chinese  system  of  educa- 
tion wliich  rewards  scholarship  with  the  liighest  honors  of 
government,  yet  binds  the  nation  to  its  stagnant  past  and 
makes  it  incapable  of  progress.* 

The  storing  of  the  undeveloped  mind  with  learning  is 
simply  giving  the  sceptre  to  memory  which  binds  us  to  the 
past,  while  the  true  function  of  education  —  the  function 
which  educational  systems  have  never  realized  —  is  to  develop 
the  genius  which  leads  us  to  the  glorious  future,  and  the 
character  which  belongs  to  a  higher  social  order,  for  nobler 
men  must  make  a  nobler  society. 

Education  may  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  The  education  of 
the  street  makes  criminals,  the  education  of  schools  makes 
bookworms,  and  the  education  patronized  by  sects  makes 
beniglited  bigots,  but  the  ideal  education,  the  untried  "  new 
education,"  makes  manly  men  and  accomplished  women, 
fitted  to  fill  and  adorn  any  station  in  life, — so  well  equipped 
in  virtue  and  capacity  that  their  existence  is  the  promise  of  a 
new  social  order. 

The  old  education  does  not  assume  to  develoj)  or  create 

•  This  truth  does  not  escape  the  attention  of  many  educated  men  who  feel 
that  they  liave  not  been  properly  educated.  The  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  saj's  :  *'  The  world  has  been  taught  in  schools,  colleges,  universi- 
ties, secular  and  religious,  for  ages,  yet  of  all  the  inventions  that  have 
blessed  mankind,  all  the  ])rinciples  and  forces  of  nature  discovered  that  have 
been  the  real  Messiahs  of  the  race,  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  born  in  any 
of  these  institutions.  Yet  a  fact  so  pregnant,  so  instructive,  has  never 
arrested  the  attention  of  our  teachers," 
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character,  it  may  only  sharpen  the  talents  of  the  knave  or  the 
traitor.  It  does  not  assume  to  develop  the  constitution  —  it 
lias  often  ruined  it,  and  is  still  responsible  not  only  for 
constitutional  impaiiment,  but  for  the  alarming  prevalence 
of  ikiYOPiA,  especially  among  the  over-taught  students  of 
Germany,  among  whom  myopia  increases  in  prevalence  as 
the  education  advances. 

It  does  not  assume  to  develop  or  establish  health,  but 
professes  to  be  so  unfriendly  to  health  tliat  a  Harvard 
professor  (Dr.  Clarke)  pronounced  it  unsafe  for  women  to 
undergo  the  perils  of  a  higher  education.  It  does  not 
cultivate  the  manly  and  noble  sentiments  which  do  justice 
to  women,  for  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  women  have 
been  able,  to  some  extent,  to  overcome  University  antagonism 
to  their  higher  education,  and  force  their  way  in  medical 
schools  where  their  first  approach  was  repelled  A\ath  some- 
thing worse  than  disdain.  It  does  not  cultivate  religion,  for  it 
is  notorious  that  the  progress  of  modern  education  is  not  only 
driving  from  the  church  its  superstitious  ignorance,  but  is 
also  undermining  its  power  and  its  faith,  reducing  it  toward 
a  system  of  rational  moral  ism,  without  the  life  and  warmth 
which  make  that  moralism  a  blessing  to  society.  The  cool 
intellect  of  physical  science  has  no  sympathy  with  religious 
fervor,  and  no  appreciation  of  the  higher  trutlis  of  religion, 
which  rely  upon  sacred  history,  personal  experience,  and  the 
intuitions  of  the  soul ;  and  this  physical  science  is  the  dom- 
inant educational  influence  to-day. 

The  "  New  Education "  is  the  opposite  of  the  old.  It 
assumes  to  develop  character,  to  perfect  the  constitution,  to 
consolidate  the  health,  to  elevate  the  moral  or  religious  senti- 
ments, to  fit  men  and  women  for  practical  life  and  to 
DEVELOP  GENIUS.  The  latter  function  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  The  word  Genius  is  here  used  in  its  noblest 
sense  to  signify  that  combination  of  solid  intellect  and  exalted 
ideality  with  the  nobler  emotions,  which  give  sustaining, 
strong,  aspiring  character,  leading  to  worthy  achievement. 

Genius,  in  this  sense,  is  seldom  the  chief  characteristic  of 
any  human  being,  but  is  widely  if  not  infinitesimally  diffused 
among  progressively  civilizing  nations  of  the  Caucasian  stock, 
that  bid  fair  to  become  full v  civilized  in  a  few  more  centuries. 

When  conspicuously  developed  in  an  individual  it  realizes 
the   consequences  of  which  Carlyle  speaks,  when  God   lets 
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loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet.  Grenius  recognizes  no 
authority  in  precedent,  but  questions  and  criticises  with  a 
sharp  destructive  criticism,  the  accumulated  habits,  fashions, 
and  institutions  transmitted  down  from  a  remote  ancestry, 
which  it  refuses  to  venerate.  It  is  utterly  intolerant  of  habit, 
which  prescribes  a  fixed  method  in  all  things,  instead  of 
ascertaining  the  best  method  in  each  particular  case.  It  is 
thus  an  eccentric  and  disturbing  element,  incompatible  with 
the  established  order  of  society ;  bom  heir  to  the  old  conflict 
of  that  which  is  and  that  which  should  be ;  the  old  contest 
between  the  "  still  small  voice  "  of  reason  and  the  multitudi- 
nous roar  of  national  voices ;  the  old  conflict  of  barbarian 
races  with  their  prophets  and  martyrs,  as  it  was  somewhat 
gloomily  expressed  by  Bulwer  when  he  spoke  of  "  Love, 
Philanthropy,  and  Demagogy "  as  the  never-ending  sacrifice 
of  the  noble  few  to  the  ignoble  many. 

The  man  who  is  not  thus  in  conflict  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lives  may  be  pre-eminent  in  talent  and  the  shrewd  ambi- 
tion that  wins  success,  and  "  crooks  the  pregnant  hinges  of 
the  knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning,"  for  the  mob  or 
the  oligarchy  is  as  exacting  a  tyrant  as  the  royal  ruler,  and 
tolerates  as  little  independence  under  its  sceptre.  Great  men 
as  they  are  esteemed,  and  perhaps  justly,  are  pliant  courtiera 
of  the  generation  in  which  they  live  —  for  they  live  in  and 
for  the  present  —  in  which  their  success  is  won  ;  but  genius 
does  not  belong  to  the  present,  for  the  present  is  interwoven 
with  the  past,  of  which  it  is  an  enlarged  copy,  while  genius 
is  identified  with  the  future,  which  it  is  ever  trying  to  realize 
in  the  present,  and  struggles  with  the  present  as  the  dawn 
struggles  with  the  mists  of  night  —  as  Christ  struggled  with 
Jewish  barbarism,  Socrates  with  Athenian  supei*stition,  and 
Bruno  with  intellectual  and  tlieological  barbarism.* 

•  The  outgrowth  of  the  paat  by  the  present  and  future,  the  outgrowth  of 
the  old  world  by  the  new,  in  which  philosophy  is  to  become  a  poteut  reality, 
was  well  expressed  bv  T.  B.  Wakeman  in  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  who 
thought  of  studying  pnilosophy  in  Germany,  as  follows :  "To  crawl  back  to 
Europe  to  study  philosphy,  is  too  much  like  groping  about  in  the  Catacoml^a 
to  find  new  life.  To  every  one  abreast  with  Republicanism,  that  is,  to  every 
true  American,  Europe  is  outgrown.  Its  grandeur  in  thought  or  action  is  of 
the  past.  Philosophy  is  the  thought  of  tne  living  world,  as  poetry  is  its 
emotion,  and  politicsits  action.  The  American  Republic  is  a  new  environ- 
ment, which  must  create  its  own  feelings,  thoughts,  and  activities.  Why 
then  should  young  America  put  himself  or  be  put  into  the  intellectual  armor 
of  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages?  The  true  answer  is  given  by  GcBthe,  the 
European  Positive  Poet  of  the  modern  era,  in  lines  never  quoted  too  often  on 
'The  United  States,'  — *  America  thou  hast  it  better,  than  our  Continent, 
the  old.* " 
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Crushed  or  martyred  in  the  present,  but  triumphant  in  the 
future,  genius  is  the  ever-present  .  savior  of  mankind,  the 
light  that  leads  us  onward  —  the  glimmering  on  eaith  of  that 
Divine  wisdom  which  is  ever  revealing,  but  never  revealed  I 

And  has  this  God-like  element  anything  to  do  with  educa- 
tion, and  with  schoolhouses,  or  universities,  which  in  the  past 
have  ever  barred  their  doors,  and  even  their  windows  against 
it?  Can  these  doors  be  unbarred,  and  the  old  temples  of 
memory  and  conservatism  be  made  nurseries  of  the  Divine 
element  which  is  latent  in  all  human  souls  ?  It  would  be 
wrong  to  doubt,  for  it  seeuLS  to  us  an  axiomatic  truth  tliat 
there  Ls  no  element  in  man  which  is  not  capable  of  culture  and 
development, —  aye,  even  of  that  ultimate  development  which 
will  make  it  the  overmastering  power,  even  as  kleptomania 
and  homicidal  mania  have  been  develoj)ed  by  wretched  social 
institutions  into  ruling  elements  of  character.  May  not  genius 
in  like  manner  be  cultivated  into  absolute  predominance  ? 

legitimate  as  the  inference  api)eai's,  it  strikes  the  average 
tliinker  as  a  wild  reverie,  and  he  sees  no  method  of  introduc- 
ing such  a  culture  when  the  ground  is  already  tilled  with  the 
commonplace  but  indispensable  elements  of  the  old  system, 
with  its  uninspiring  text-books  and  vigorous  drill  of  memory. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and 
see  if  there  is  an  available  method  for  the  culture  of  genius. 

As  genius  Ls  the  power  that  relies  upon  itself  and  explores 
the  unknown  in  fearless  independence,  the  fii-st  thing  to  be 
done  in  it^s  culture  is  to  commence  the  exercise  of  self-reliance 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  independent  power  of 
the  pupil.  Let  him  begin  tis  if  on  the  assumption  that  he  is 
a  horn  genius  and  must  live  the  life  of  origuial,  self-reliant 
manhood,  competent  to  live  alone  and  to  lead. 

It  Ls  not  proposed  to  pamper  egotLsm  by  asserting  the 
superiority  of  the  juvenile  pupil  to  his  comi-ades  and  senioi*s, 
but  to  put  him  to  work  upon  the  problems  which  others  have 
mastered  and  let  him  realize  the  modesty  which  Ls  produced 
by  the  presence  of  ai)parently  insurmountable  obstacles  and 
impenetrable  mysteries,  which  he  must  resolutely  attack  and 
conquer,  because  they  have  long  since  l>een  conquered  by 
human  energy,  and  he,  as  a  human  Ixiing,  must  not  shrink 
from  doing  what  others  have  done,  learning  what  otliei's  have 
learned,  and  contributing  his  own  fan*  share  of  labor,  in  enlarg- 
ing the  world's  stock  of  knowledge. 
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He  should  not  be  fed  with  knowledge  when  he  can  gather 
knowledge  for  himself,  nor  guided  along  any  road  which  he 
is  competent  to  explore  by  the  use  of  his  own  faculties.  In 
his  very  infancy  he  must  be  made  an  independent  observer 
and  encouraged  to  learn,  understand,  and  describe  everything 
going  on  around  him,  by  questioning  him  so  critically  that  if 
his  observation  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate  he  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  make  it  complete  and  perfect. 

INTERROGATION  IS  THE  CHIEF  AGENCY 

of  intellectual  education,  for  its  function  is  to  compel 
thought ;  and  it  was  wisely  selected  by  Socrates  for  that 
purpose.  From  infancy  to  manhood  it  should  ever  be  pres- 
ent as  the  driving  and  compelling  power  —  compelling  to 
observe,  compelling  to  investigate,  compelling  to  reason, 
and  compelling  to  remember. 

In  studies  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  have  nec- 
essarily been  under  my  observation,  the  exercises  of  the  quiz- 
zing club  among  intelligent  students  have  been  as  valuable 
as  the  services  of  the  faculty  in  perfecting  their  knowledge. 

Beginning  in  infancy,  the  pupil  should  }ye  required  to 
observe  and  to .  report  upon  everything  within  his  sphere. 
No  compulsion  will  be  necessary.  Ask  him  about  every- 
thing, and  listen  with  interest  to  his  recital.  Encourage 
him  to  describe  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  weeds,  the  garden 
plants,  the  poultry  and  their  habits,  the  animals  and  their 
characters,  the  labors  of  the  garden,  the  dairy,  the  farm, 
the  carpenter  and  hunter.  In  each  conversation  you  will 
stimulate  him  to  more  critical  and  effective  oteervation, 
by  questions  referring  to  something  that  he  luus  overlooked. 
Ask  him  to  report  how  the  workmen  built  a  fence,  or  how 
the  carpenter  constructed  a  box,  or  a  wagon  ;  and  when  he 
fully  understands,  ask  him  if  he  could  not  do  the  same,  or 
something  like  it,  and  give  him  the  opportunity  of  trying 
his  skill.  Encourage  him  with  eveiy  facility  or  appliance 
for  doing  all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  useful  achieve- 
ment, and  when  his  spontaneous  ingenuity  suggests  a  new 
way  of  doing  anything,  or  criticises  the  old  way,  receive  his 
suggestions  with  kindly  appreciation. 

Under  such  management  he  will  learn  more  in  the  first  four 
or  five  years  of  his  life  than  in  any  similar  subsequent  period, 
for  to  him  the  world  is   new  and  every  hour  brings   some 
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addition  to  hLs  knowledge,  or  something  to  rouse  his 
rational  curiosity,  which  should  receive  unlimited  enc  ourage- 
ment. 

The  INTERROGATION  wliich  is  to  educate  him  should  be 
his  as  much  Jis  yours.  He  will  ask  for  facts  beyond  his  reach 
and  reasons  which  his  limited  knowledge  cannot  supply,  and 
liis  questions  should  be  met  so  cordially  as  to  encourage  him 
to  continue  asking. 

When  he  asks  of  the  moon  and  stars,  of  the  origin  of  all 
things  and  the  origin  of  his  own  life,  he  should  be  frankly 
and  fully  told,  and  he  should  thus  learn  when  a  problem  is 
beyond  his  oa\ti  solution  how  to  extract  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge from  those  who  possess  it. 

(jreatly  will  he  he  aided  by  having  one  or  more  intelligent 
companions  near  his  own  age,  to  assist  and  enliven  his  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  The  maturity  and  vigor  of  thought 
which  may  thiLS  be  developed  in  children,  and  the  great  range 
of  elementary  scientific  knowledge  they  may  acquire  would 
astoiiish  any  community. 

The  process  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  old-ftishioned 
method  of  stultifying  the  intellect  under  pretence  of  educa- 
tion, which  destroys  tlie  capacity  for  thinking.  I  recollect 
well  my  experience  over  half  a  century  ago  wdth  an  intelli- 
gent girl,  thoroughly  trained  in  learning  lessons  by  mere 
verlml  memory,  to  whom  my  interrogative  method,  compelling 
her  to  think,  seemed  at  fii-st  a  mental  torture ;  it  was  such  a 
violation  of  her  fixed  habits. 

It  establishes  at  once  the  most  cordial  relations  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  becomes  even  an  intellectual  stimulus 
to  the  teacher,  whose  labors  are  often  depressingly  monoto- 
nous in  the  old-fashioned  school. 

The  method  which  I  am  presenting  is  not  an  untried 
theory,  but  one  which  has  been  eminently  successful  in  pro- 
portion jis  it  has  l)een  trie<l.  It  was  the  most  valuable 
element  in  tlie  success  of  Pestalozzt,  wliose  name  is  revered 
by  all  true  educatoi^,  and  in  the  system  of  Fkcebel  the 
father  of  the  Kindergarten.* 

•  FrfKbftl's  ni(*thod  was  illustrated  by  Madam  Vun  M.  Buelow  as  followh: 
**  Accordiu^  to  FrcRhel's  j)rinciple,  which  pursues  the  empiricral  way,  the  first 
knowle<lce  of  the  child  will  come  out  of  his  own  experience,  and  he  learns 
to  make  his  gent*ralizatif>ns  himself,  and  to  reflect  upon  things  in  his  own 
way.  Only  when  a  strictly  individual  apprehension  of  a  thing  is  gained,  can 
the  precepts  given  by  others  later  be  really  appropriated,  and  become  flesh 
and  blood.    A  real  conviction,  which  is  proof  of   a  stable  frame  of  mind,  has 
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But  I  think  the  most  remarkable  example  of  its  successful 
application  was  that  of  Mr.  Ellis,  of  London,  who  carried  the 
principle  on  to  its  highest  results  by  making  his  pupils 
POLITICAL  ECONOMISTS  through  the  interrogative  method, 
compelling  them  to  fabricate  their  own  political  economy, — 
producing,  in  fact,  a  sounder  system  than  those  of  the  early 
writers  on  such  subjects  ;  and  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  Leverson  (himself  an  able  economist),  few  members  of 
Parliament  were  better  instructed  in  political  economy  than 
these  poor  boys  in  London.  To  state  the  case  as  briefly  as 
possible,  and  show  how  he  reached  that  result  —  he  would 
take  up  for  investigation  the  business  or  occupations  of  men 
by  which  they  earn  their  living  and  accumulate  wealth, 
asking  the  boys  questions  to  develop  their  own  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  when  necessary,  supplying 
himself  the  items  of  knowledge  beyond  their  reach.  He 
would  say,  for  example :  men  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  mow, 
grind  and  bake  to  procure  bread,  or  he  would  take  up  each 
of  these  operations  and  require  them  to  tell  wtat  they  knew 
of  the  methods  of  procuring  bread,  and  raising  grain,  and  of 
the  connection  of  each  operation  with  other  occupations  in 
the  complex  transactions  of  business.  Getting  thus  an  idea 
of  the  economical  basis  of  society  and  wealth,  he  would  ask 
how  the  men  are  supported  while  they  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  ploughing,  mowing,  grinding,  or  baking;  thus 
leading  them  to  perceive  that  food  and  clothing  to  sustain 
them  must  have  been  procured  by  previous  labor, —  in  other 
words,  that  capital  must  co-operate  with  labor  —  in  which 
they  learn  that  the  reproductive  consumption  of  industrial 
life  is  to  be  distinguished  from  unproductive  consumption, 
and  that  the  expenditures  of  an  industrial  capitalist  are  not 
to  l)e  compared  as  to  beneficence  with  the  selfish  consumption 
of  the  wealthy  and  ostentatious,  by  which  wealth  is  not 
increased,  but  destroyed  —  a  simple  and  obvious  truth  which 
has  often  failed  to  be  appreciated  by  persons  considered 
intelligent. 

The  truth  was  developed  by  the  catechising  process,  that 

its  roots  in  the  first  individual  exi)erience  of  action  This  is  the  kernel  of 
Froebel's  method  that  a  way  has  been  found  to  let  the  individual  character  of  each 
one  unfold  itself  in  fixed  freedom,  Frcebel  says,  *  Let  each  one  be  a  true  growth 
out  of  himself."  When  shall  we  cease  to  fetter,  enslave,  or  at  Ic^st  stamp 
humanity,  nations,  and  individuals  ?  "  This  is  .the  point  which  has  been 
least  recogniEed  hitherto." 
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men  by  pushing  their  own  interest  according  to  the  natural 
laws  of  business,  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  and 
govemmenttil  interference  with  tlie  natui-al  couree  of  intelli- 
gent industiy  produces  injurious  effects — a  truth  wliich 
many  politicians  have  failed  to  realize. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  all  sciences  and  arts,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  the  student  develop  for  himself  a 
great  portion  of  the  science  and  initiate  for  himself  the  pro- 
cesses of  each  art.  We  should  give  him  the  balls  on  an 
arithmetical  frame  or  any  convenient  arrangement  and  set 
him  to  counting  by  ones,  then  by  twos,  threes,  foui-s,  and  so 
on,  until  he  is  master  of  addition,  doing  all  the  work  Iiimself 
and  by  the  same  methods  in  principle  candying  him  through 
multiplication,  division,  subtraction  and  all  other  processes  of 
aj'ithmetic. 

In  geometry  we  should  interest  him  to  draw  geometrical 
figures,  study  their  properties  and  relations,  and  work  out 
the  demonstration  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid  for  himself, 
in  wliich,  of  course,  varying  degrees  of  assistance  would  be 
needed  by  different  pupils,  and  a  class  would  assist  and 
stimulate  each  other,  striving  to  be  the  first  to  understand 
the  subject. 

As  a  specimen  of  training  in  natural  philosoi)hy,  let  us  take 
up  a  steam  engine.  Instead  of  referring  to  an  engi-aving, 
telling  what  letter  A  or  letter  B  indicates,  we  wUl  start  to 
find  out  the  possibility  of  using  steam.  What  do  you  tliink, 
l>oys,  are  the  best  powers  that  can  l)e  used  to  do  our  work  ? 
They  may  suggest  horees,  cattle,  water-mills  and  wind-mills. 
If  they  do  not  tliink  of  steam,  ask  them  the  effect  of  boUing 
a  kettle  of  water  over  a  hot  fire.  Pursue  the  subject  until 
they  undei^tand  the  action  of  steam,  and  ask  them  to  suggest 
some  plan  of  putting  the  steam  to  work.  With  a  few  hints 
they  will  devise  a  cylinder  and  piston  and  cocks  to  admit  the 
steam  on  each  side  of  the  piston.  Let  them  then  try  to  make 
the  pLston  work  the  cocks  or  valves,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  steam  and  call  their  attention  to  defects  for  which 
they  \vi\\  contrive  a  remedy  in  th^  fly-wheel.  In  a  few 
lessons  thiLs  conducted  they  will  perfect  the  plans  of  the  best 
steam-engines  and  fully  understand  the  difference  between 
the  l)est  models  of  to-<lay  and  the  earlier  attempts. 

In  this  manner  they  should  Ixj  led  through  all  the  facts,  apfm- 
ratus,  and  experiments  of  natuitil  philosophy,  and  when  conven- 
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lent,  be  encouraged  to  construct  apparatus  for  their  own 
experiments.* 

Is  it  not  obvious  in  such  examples  as  these  that  when  we 
compel  youth  to  think  by  friendly  interrogation,  we  not  only 
interest  them  deeply,  but  make  them  real  masters  of  the 
themes  that  engage  their  attention,  competent  to  discuss  them 
and  to  present  their  ideas  to  others  ?  The  boy  thus  trained 
in  political  economy  can  discuss  the  subject  with  his  seniors. 
The  boy  thus  trained  in  the  laboratory,  making  his  own  experi- 
ments and  investigations,  can  effectively  teach  others,  or 
apply  his  chemical  knowledge  in  practice,  and  overcome 
difficulties  in  application,  as  he  overcame  them  in  his  experi- 
ments. 

I  well  remember  one  of  the  first  examples  I  have  known  of 
such  instruction,  when  a  little  lad  trained  in  this  way, 
scarcely  three  feet  high,  wiis  brought  out  to  talk  upon 
chemistry  before  a  Kentucky  legislature,  to  the  profound 
astonishment  of  the  rural  members  (some  of  whom  it  is  said 
regarded  his  exj^eriments  in  electricity  as  a  "  mere  slight  of 
hand  business ! ").  That  boy,  when  he  grew  up,  became 
president  of  the  railroad  running  through  the  capital. 

The  practicable  range  of  the  youthful  mind  is  far  wider 
than  has  ever  been  supposed.  The  boy  may  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  any  subject  so  profoundly  or  to  accumulate  quite  as 
large  a  stock  of  knowledge  as  his  senioi-s,  but  he  can 
traverse  the  entire  circuit  of  the  sciences^  beginning  with  the 
rudiments  of  each,  and  every  year  enlarging  the  circle  that 
he  occupies  as  he  moves  in  an  enlarging  spiral. 

From  my  own  observations  I  should  say  that  boys  of  ten 
years,  rightly  managed  from  the  fii'st,  should  be  already 
familiar  with  the  outlines  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  mechan- 
ics, and  jihysiology  as  well  as  of  geography  and  history,  — 
outlines^  it  is  true,  but  more  extensive  outlines  than  our 
schools  recognize  as  possible.  I  speak  of  a  living,  clear, 
active,  interested  knowledge,  developed  in  the  inind^  not 
piled  upon  it  as  a  burden. 

Interrogative  and  developing  education  differs  from  the 
education  of  cram  a*s  a  living  figure  diffei-s  from  a  motionless 
clay  mcxlel,  gathered  and  moulded  by  the  artist  —  the  creature 

*  Similar  views  have  been  expn-sst'd  in  a  small  work  entitled  "  luvou- 
tionul  Geometry,"  which  is  not  now  within  my  reach. 
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of  his  mind — as  the  great  majority  of  scholars  have  heretofore 
been,  but  the  product  of  their  schools,  whose  sentiments  and 
mental  peculiarities  could  be  known  by  knowing  the  schools 
in  w  hicli  they  were  moulded  as  i)assive  clay. 

It  is  a  terrible  power  exercised  by  colleges,  and  especially 
professional  schools,  of  manufacturing  fixed  opinions,  habits, 
and  prejudices  for  the  rising  generation  —  fixed  because  their 
minds  have  not  been  virilized  with  the  energy  of  original 
thought  sufficiently  to  throw  oflf  the  liabits  that  have  been 
imposed. 

It  is  a  very  instructive  lesson  indeed,  as  to  the  power  of 
education  which  has  been  presented  for  half  a  century  in 
this  country,  by  the  itinemnt  exhibitoi-s  of  what  has  been 
called  mesmeric,  psychologic,  biologic  or  hypnotic  phenom- 
ena, wliich  have  at  laat  secured  the  reluctant  attention  of 
tlie  faculty  in  France  —  half  a  century  after  the  independent 
public  had  learned  the  facts. 

These  facts  show  that  there  is  a  wonderful  plasticity  in 
the  human  mind,  which  is  developed  to  the  highest  degree  in 
its  passive  condition,  but  almost  disappeai^s  in  the  active 
struggles  and  contests  of  life. 

Ten  miinites  or  less  of  al>solut<5  passiveness  and  fixed  atten- 
tion will  render  a  large  numlxir  of  persons  (the  statistics 
are  very  indefinite,  but  the  number  is  alarmingly  large,) 
the  helpless  creatures  of  the  opemtor's  command,  ready  to 
believe  anything  he  asserts,  and  play  any  fantastic  part  he 
assigns  them. 

This  credencive,  plastic,  hypnotizable  element,  which  thus 
predominates  in  so  many,  is  an  essential  element  in  all 
humanity  ;  and  hence  no  one  can  assume  the  passive  atti- 
tude of  the  pupil  for  months  or  years  before  an  impressive 
teacher,  without  showing  the  effects  in  all  his  after  life  ; 
while  a  large  number  are  as  effectively  controlled  and  remod- 
elled as  the  embryo  in  the  womb  is  controlled  by  a  prenatal 
impression.  The  alma  mater  is  to  them  as  controlling  a 
power  jis  the  natural  mother. 

Thus  are  liabits,  opinions,  prejudices,  and  falsehoods 
perpetuated  from  age  to  age,  as  constitutions  are  tmnsmitted 
by  inheritiince  —  the  hypnotized  youth  being  controlled  by 
a  power  located  far  back  in  the  pjist,  in  some  age  of  barbaric 
energy,  wliich  has  Ix^en  continually  rei)roducing  its  image  by 
successive  rejietition  from  the  perverted  old  to  the  helpless 
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young.  It  is  by  this  fantastic  and  terrible  power  that  the 
Chinese  maiden  has  been  compelled  to  torture  herself  by 
mutilating  her  feet,  the  Hindoo  widow  to  perish  in  the 
f unenil  flames  of  her  husband's  corpse,  the  white  Caucasian 
adherent  of  Romanism  to  kneel  in  the  streets  as  some  tawdry 
image  is  carried  by,  and  even  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon  to 
perpetuate  his  own  follies,  which,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  country 
it  might  not  be  jx)lite  or  jx)litic  to  mention. 

This  long-enduied  tyranny  of  the  past  over  the  present 
and  future  is  tiie  iron  band  that  must  be  burst  before  the 
beneficent  career  of  genius  can  be  realized. 

A  false  educational  system  is  the  channel  of  that  barbarian 
ix)wer  —  a  system  which  aims  to  perpetuate  the  faith  of 
remote  ancestors  on  every  subject  by  corporations  and  endow- 
ments, with  faculties  trained  to  hypnotic  methods,  looking 
with  hoiTor  or  dread  ui)on  innovation,  and  fortifying  their 
pupils  agjiinst  it.  To  them  all  wisdom  is  in  the  past,  and  the 
future  is  full  of  danger,  for  they  realize  tacitly,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  what  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals  proclaim 
l>oldly,  that  free  thought  is  the  destruction  of  everything 
sacred  and  true. 

There  are  two  contradictory  propositions  which  are  the  in- 
evitable alternatives  from  which  we  must  choose.  Either  the 
jKist  is  the  centre  and  source  of  infallible  wisdom  and  the 
changing,  progressive  future  ought  to  be  chained  and  sup- 
pressed, or  the  past  is  the  realm  of  every  form  of  ignorance 
from  which  we  are  escaping,  and  the  progress  to  greater 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  f utuie  should  be  urged  onward 
with  all  our  power. 

Here  is  the  conflict  in  education  of  the  two  opposite 
systems,  the  conservative  system  which  fails  to  develop 
inentid  independence  and  strength,  and  loads  the  pupil  with 
the  biu'den  of  pre-determined  opinions,  under  which  he  can- 
not move,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  interrogative 
system,  which  loads  the  pupil  with  notliing,  but  i)laces 
him  on  liLs  feet  and  compels  him  to  walk  indei)endently 
imtil  it  becomes  impossible  to  check  or  arrest  his  onward 
march. 

The  properly  educated  youth  will  carry  in  his  eye  the 
credentials  of  his  worth, —  the  eye  which  Emei-son  said  gives 
the  exact  indication  of  one's  rank  in  the  inmiense  scale  of 
men.     Like  the  eyes  of  Carlyle  and  of  Bums,  it  will  glow 
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with  the  brightness  of  an  untmmmcUed  Soul,  confident  in 
its  own  strength. 

Believing  in  the  Divine  plan  of  the  human  constitution 
and  the  Divine  faculty  of  intuition,  bestowed  in  various 
degrees  upon  the  better  iX)rtion  of  the  human  race,  of  which 
the  world  does  not  yet  even  susjxict  the  power,  we  must 
admit  thiit  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  all  hindmnces, 
and  the  development  of  its  indej>endent  thought  is,  alwve  all 
other  things,  tlie  true  purjx)se  of  intellectual  education,  and 
the  infallible  method  of  consummating  the  mighty  mai-ch  of 
evolution. 

ThiLS,  kind  reader,  you  have  received  at  least  some  definite 
liints  as  to  the  emancipating  and  developing  methcxl  of 
intellectual  education,  that  will  make  vigorous,  original  minds 
the  fii^t  and  chief  pre-requisite  to  the  development  of  genius. 
Give  us  this,  and  genius  will  sometime  appear. 

But  the  special  culture  and  development  of  genius  requires 
something  more.  It  requires  lofty  spiritual  elements  which 
it  is  admissible  to  suppose  may  be  in  some  degree  imparted 
by  mental  contagion  and  imitation,  but  which  ai-e  so  foreign 
to  all  ideas  of  educational  systeuLS  and  so  difficult  to  present 
satisfactorily  to  those  who  are  not  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  arcana  of  the  soul,  that  I  must  pause  hei'e  at  the 
allotted  limits  of  this  paper,  for  to  go  on  wouM  i-equire 
another  of  e(|ual  length,  but  in  taking  leave  I  must  express 
my  unalterable  faith  in  the  absolute  future  evolution  of 
genius,  the  Divine  element  of  humanity,  by  methods  which 
are  already  understood. 
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In  the  contest  of  tlie  town  meeting  with  the  throne,  of 
Samuel  Ad^ms  with  King  George  III.,  the  royal  advocates 
and  defenders  called  the  patriot  fathers  agitators,  incendia- 
ries, and  demagogues,  and  denounced  the  town  meeting  as  a 
rabble  led  by  designing  men,  who  sought  their  own  advance- 
ment at  the  cost  of  their  foolish  followers. 

The  Tories  of  to-day  are  but  imitatore  of  their  illustrious 
prototyi>es,  and  they  who  organize  the  oppressed  lal)orers  or 
who  denounce  the  tyranny  of  capital  craft,  find  the  Tory 
defenders  and  advocates  of  this  day  as  prolific  in  words  of 
denunciation  as  did  the  patriot  fathers. 

Invested  personal  interests,  whether  political,  religioiLs,  or 
industrial,  are  necessarily  antagonistic  to  human  progress. 
Evil,  whether  spelled  with  a  capitiil  D  or  not,  insists  that  all 
changes,  unless  proposed  by  the  defenders  of  existing  condi- 
tions, are  dangerous.  The  same  cry  of  non-interference  that 
protested  against  every  step  from  serfdom  and  chattel  slav- 
er}', now  cries  out  against  the  larger  liberty  of  lal)or;  and 
when  organized  effort  seeks  relief  or  remedy,  tlie  organization 
is  condemned  as  foolisli,  dangerous,  and  tyninnieal. 

For  some  years  past  the  attention  of  thinking  people  luis 
been  attracted  to  a  consideration  of  the  dangei's  that  tlireaten 
our  free  institutions  and  industrial  progress  from  the 
tyranny  of  organized  capital,  in  corporations,  trusts,  and  syndi- 
cates. To  call  off  attention  from  themselves  they  raise  the 
ciy  of  the  tyranny  of  lalxir  organizations,  and  their  salaried 
and  otliersvise  enrichcMl  servants  re-echo  the  cry. 

Trades  Unions  are  not  the  new  creation  of  recent  asrita- 
tion ;  they  can  l)e  traced  back  to  the  foui-teenth  century  in 
Gei-many  and  doubtless  existed  prior  to  tluit  time.  They 
were,  and  are,  the  result  of  an  awakened  a[)[)reciation  of  the 
desirability  of  pei'sonal  libeilv  and  of  a  larger  [)ei'sonal  prop- 
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erty ;  they  are  the  folk-mote  of  industrial  circles ;  the  meet- 
ing of  craftemen  for  the  discussion  of  trade  matters  and 
polity  ;  they  are  democracies  ruled  by  majorities  ;  not  king- 
doms mled  by  edicts. 

Tlie  so-called  tyranny  of  the  trades  unions  in  this  country 
then,  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  under  which  we  live 
as  a  republic. 

Tlie  active  cause  of  human  development  is  found  in  the 
democratic  spirit  that  prompts  orgiinized  resistance  to  en- 
croachments upon  the  natural  rights  and  acquired  privileges 
of  tlie  great  Ixxly  of  the  people.  The  counteracting  force  of 
tyranny  by  its  usurpations  compels  defensive  resistance  and 
finally  aggressive  warfare. 

The  progress  of  tlie  manual  lal)orers  w^ho  were  slaves,  then 
serfs,  and  are  now  termed  freemen,  is  marked  by  the  asso- 
ciated efforts  of  memlxii's  of  their  class,  and  by  the  opposition 
of  those  of  antagonistic  interests,  the  employ  el's,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  cultured,  the  comfortible,  and  those  who  govern 
or  rule  the  political  society  called  government.  Whatever 
the  motive  of  an  association,  the  methods  must  iwirtake 
largely  of  those  of  their  antagonists. 

Freemen  combine,  tja-ants  conspire.  The  combination  of 
freemen  to  overthrow  tyranny  may  1k>  forced  to  work  seci-etly, 
but  such  secrecy  is  not  a  conspiracy ;  it  is  a  confession  of 
tyrannical  power.  The  power  of  discharge  whic^h  means 
banislunent  or  stirvation  may  Ik's  met  with  the  freemen's 
power  to  strike,  even  to  the  enforced  bankruptcy  of  the  an- 
tigoiiist. 

Those  who  narrow  their  conception  of  a  truth  by  adhering 
to  the  literal  dictionary  definition  of  a  word,  and  whose  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  words  and  IxMiefits  of  customs  ai-e 
founded  upon  past  theories,  confuse  themselves  and  those 
with  whom  they  have  influence,  when  they  apply  the  woixl 
conspiracy  to  the  associated  effortvS  of  men  ^^'ll0  seek  greater 
opportunities  of  "life,  lil>erty,  and  the  pui-suit  of  happiness." 

A  recent  writer  in  the  North  American  Itevtew^  whose  con- 
ception of  democracy  is  limited  to  the  government  of  the 
Reading  R.  R.  corporation,  in  attempting  to  point  out  the 
tyranny  of  lalK)r  organizations  has  confused  himself  and  his 
readers  by  his  misconception  of  tho  words  democracy  and 
tp^nny.  One  could  as  well  expect  the  Pope  to  preach 
Protestantism,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  advocate  Nihilism, 
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as  the  representative  of  the  Reading  Railroad  corporation  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  trades  unions  of  England  and 
America  are  industrial  democracies,  the  historical,  economic 
republics  of  labor,  within  whose  circle  of  power  and  influence 
the  gem  of  economic  liberty  is  held  and  fostered  for  the  day 
of  the  emancipation  of  labor. 

As  the  ancient  guilds  were  the  result  of  the  enlarged 
liberty  of  mechanics  and  the  congregation  of  peoples  into 
cities,  so  the  trades  unions  originated  and  are  strongest  in  the 
highest  centres  of  industrial  civilization. 

The  mechanics  of  the  eleventh  century  were  slaves,  but  as 
their  masters,  the  lords  and  barons,  came  into  contact  "with 
Roman  civilization,  their  wants  increased  and  the  demand  for 
greater  skill  and  more  skilled  handicraftsmen  increased  the 
dignity  of  labor ;  the  absolute  right  of  the  lord  became  less 
and  the- spirit  of  freedom  grew  stronger;  bands  of  craftsmen 
intrenched  themselves  against  the  barons  and  knights,  and 
the  free  cities  and  craft  guilds  were  founded. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  craft  guilds  embraced  all  call- 
ings, and  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
The  craft  guilds  were  trades  unions,  governing  trade  matters, 
for  the  interest  of  mastei-s  and  men.  No  one  could  become 
a  master,  that  is,  employer,  unless  he  belonged  to  the  guild. 
When  necessary  they  forced  all  who  practiced  the  trades  to 
join  their  guild  ;  tliey  refused  applications  for  memberahip 
when  their  interests  required;  they  possessed  judicial  and 
police  powers;  controlled  the  prices  and  quality  of  goods, 
subject  to  regulations  that  protected  the  consumer ;  they  gave 
opportunity  to  non-guild  mechanics  out  of  the  cities  to  sell 
the  product  of  their  labor  in  open  market  at  stated  times, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  local  mechanics ;  manufac- 
turers were  compelled  to  mark  their  goods  with  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer;  the  city  walking  delegate,  tlien  called 
inspector,  visited  the  shops  and  inspected  the  work,  not  only 
of  the  journeymen,  but  of  the  masters ;  severe  punishnients 
were  inflicted  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  j)Oor  goods  and 
for  cheating;  and  they  restricted  the  income  of  capital  within 
narrow  limits.  As  the  journeymen  soon  became  masters 
there  was  little  social  difference. 

The  manufacturers  of  cloth  requiring  more  workers  than 
the  other  crafts,  the  cloth  weavei's  had  very  much  less  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  mastei*s,  and  a  large  class  of  free  work- 
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men  arose  with  pmetically  no  hope  of  advancement.  It  was 
this  condition  that  led  the  weavers  to  organize  a  union  of 
journeymen,  fii-st  within  their  guikl,  and  then  by  members 
of  the  same  craft  out  of  the  guild.  Tliis  journeymen's  union 
was  at  first  but  a  defensive  weapon  against  the  efforts  of  the 
m{U5tei's  to  force  them  back  into  a  condition  almost  as  hope- 
less as  that  of  serfdom  from  which  they  had  just  emerged, 
and  it  was  these  unions  that  saved  the  lal)orers  fi-om  becom- 
ing tlie  vassal  subjects  of  industrial  despotism.  Prof.  James 
has  said  that  the  labor  movement  as  a  distinct  effort  of  the 
lal^oreis  had  its  rise  at  this  time. 

From  time  to  time  l)enefits  were  added  ;  they  sought  to 
secure  employment  for  their  unemployed  members,  and  gave 
assistance  to  those  tmvelling  in  seai'ch  of  work ;  every 
journeyman  was  required  to  pay  a  part  of  his  wages  into  the 
treasury  of  tlie  union,  and  in  some  cases,  the  guilds  were 
recpiired  to  assist  the  unions  financially. 

1'hc  rapid  growth  of  the  cloth  industry  increased  the  num- 
])er  of  workmen  in  greater  proi)ortion  tlian  the  number  of 
mastei's,  and  the  weavers'  guild  soon  Ix^came  a  mere  masters' 
association ;  the  guild  lK*came  rich ;  the  journeymen  grew 
fn>m  woi-se  to  woi'se ;  tlie  serfs  in  the  farming  districts 
escaped  into  the  cities  and  flooded  tlie  lalK)r  market  until  the 
condition  of  the  weavere  was  as  luid  as  that  of  the  serfs. 
Competition  Ix^came  so  fierce  that  the  capital  invested  was 
endangered ;  new  iH?guhitions  were  adopted,  and  it  soon  be- 
came impossible  for  anyone  to  become  a  master  unless  he 
wa8  the  possessor  of  pi-operty,  and  thus  the  puq>ose  of  the 
guild  was  destix\vcd ;  the  siime  influences,  the  same  industrial 
conditions  brought  the  same  results  in  the  other  crafts,  until 
in  the  latter  j)art  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  interests  of 
the  mastei's,  ih>w  capitalists,  and  their  workmen  had  lK»come 
sepanrte  and  antagonistic.  Wages  were  nnluced ;  conditions 
of  lalx^r  made  more  objectionable,  and  the  reduced  income 
was  still  further  imi)aired  bv  the  introchution  of  the  truck 
system.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  j«>uriieyman  in 
a  condition  of  dependence.  One  of  the  most  vicious  and 
dangerous  methods  of  the  mastei's  to  dt'Uise  the  men  was  by 
excessively  incivasing  the  nuniKn-  of  aj^prentices.  The 
unions  of  the  journeymen  had  at  this  time  Ik'come  so  strong 
as  to  pn>ve  a  formidable  Ixirrior  against  the  masters.  Then 
commenced  the  non-union  warfare,  and  the  arguments  ui"ged 
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in  the  fourteenth  century  against  the  organization  of  the 
journeymen  were  such  as  are  used  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  masters  attempted  to  break  up  the  unions  while  making 
their  own  unions  more  and  more  powerful ;  they  refused  to 
employ  union  men,  and  discharged  them  whenever  feasible. 
As  open  meetings  were  thus  endangered  they  conducted 
their  affairs  in  secret,  adopting  signs  and  symbols  for  recog- 
nition and  relief.  Many  of  the  unions  still  further  covered 
their  identity  by  assuming  the  names  of  religious  brother- 
hoods and  fraternities.  The  work  of  these  unions  was 
directed  specially  to  keep  up  wages,  restrict  the  number  of 
apprentices,  and  to  awaken  and  inculcate  a  sense  of  honor 
among  the  members.  They  resorted  to  strikes  as  a  means 
of  compelling  justice. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  the  history  of 
these  organizations  even  in  brief,  but  reference  to  this  matter 
has  been  made  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
their  rise  from  the  growing  spirit  of  independence;  they 
were  the  democracies  of  their  day  working  for  the  good  ot 
civilization. 

In  England  the  trades  unions  are  of  a  much  later  date ; 
there  the  government  fixed  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of 
labor ;  they  granted  assistance  to  unemployed  laborers,  but  as 
they  forced  the  men  to  work  at  fixed  prices  and  forbade 
organization,  the  workmen  were  but  the  vassals  of  govern- 
ment. The  system  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages; the  regularity  of  employment  and  of  income  was 
guaranteed,  and  the  masters  were  also  under  government 
restraint. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  England  the  journeymen 
became  rebellious  and  strikes  of  great  magnitude  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  guilds  had  become  oppressive, 
and  an  attack  was  made  upon  them  in  Fmnce  and  Germany 
as  well  as  in  England.  In  Fmnce  the  Physioci*ats  claimed 
**  that  the  right  to  lalx)r  was  the  property  of  every  pei-sou 
and  that  such  property  was  the  most  inalienable." 

In  England  Adam  Smith  lead  the  force  agtiinst  the  guilds, 
and  succeeded  in  lessening  their  power  and  changing  tlie 
masters  without  freeing  the  men.  The  restrictions  upon 
trade  were  removed,  but  new  burdens  were  added  to  the 
journeymen.  The  idea  of  the  non-interference  of  the  govern- 
ment as  between  the  employer  and  the  emj^loyed  was  carried 
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to  its  utmost ;  the  hours  of  lalx)r  were  increased  almost 
beyond  human  endurance ;  children  were  taken  from  the 
poorhouses  and  w(;re  foived  to  work ;  wages  were  reduced, 
and  the  divine  right  of  the  employer  to  be  the  sole  arbitrator 
of  the  condition  of  the  laborer  was  so  firaily  established 
that  even  American  employei-s  and  cajatalists  believe  in  it 
to  this  day.  The  industrial  system  of  the  middle  ages 
had  become  a  tiling  of  the  past,  and  as  Prof.  James  says, 
"  the  immediate  result  was  a  decided  deteriomtion  in  the 
condition  of  the  laborer;  the  mill  and  the  factory  lords, 
who  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  master  mechanic, 
exploited  in  the  most  merciless  manner  the  gi*cat  mass  of 
lalx)rers,  who  were  now  delivered^  l)ound  hand  and  foot,  into 
their  hands ! "  The  condition  of  the  opemtives  in  the 
factory  districts  and  the  mining  regions  of  England  "was 
horrible  l)eyond  belief.  Organizations  of  lalxjrei's  were 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  nevertheless,  secret  com- 
bniaiions  were  made  ;  the  ideiis  of  the  new  political  econo- 
mists had  gained  .com[)lete  control  over "  the  governing 
classes,  and  the  same  arguments  that  are  made  now  against 
lalx)r  legislation  were  made  then.  The  increased  production 
in  consequence  of  the  improvements  in  machinery  lead  to 
the  emj^loyment  of  more  women  and  children.  Great 
numlxji-s  of  people  were  halfnstarved  and  over-worked ; 
outrages  multiplied  until  life  and  property-  were  not  safe ; 
the  courts.  Parliament,  and  all  avenues  by  which  they  could 
make  their  grievances  known,  were  closed  to  them.  They 
were  living  in  a  civilized  country  under  conditions  that  made 
them  more  and  more  Ixirlxirous.  The  eai's  of  the  public 
were  deaf  and  their  eyes  were  blind,  luitil  the  ciy  of  danger 
awakened  them  and  the  bloody  hand  frightened  them  into 
action.  The  loss  of  life  and  property  compelled  the  English 
government  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  legislation  as  early  as 
the  l)eginning  of  the  present  century  that  ha^s  grown  to  be 
the  most  perfect  protective  legislation  in  the  civilized  world. 

In  1824  the  prohibitions  against  the  organization  of  labor- 
ei-s  was  alxjlished  in  England,  and  to  their  conthiued,  sys- 
tematic efforts  is  hugely  due  great  advancement  in  the 
condition  of  the  labor  world. 

The  trades  unions  in  this  comitry  were  in  their  origin, 
not  foreign  inij)ortations  in  any  sense  other  than  all  associa- 
tions are  of  such  parentage.     At  iirst  they  were  social  and 
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charitable  organizations  of  craftsmen,*  but  as  the  pressure  of 
the  competitive  system  grew  stronger,  the  sentiment  of  pride, 
of  craft,  which  was  once  much  stronger  than  at  present,  forced 
them  to  use  their  influence  to  resist  the  infringement  of 
ancient  privileges,  until  they  were  compelled  by  the  law  of 
self-protection  to  adopt  gradually  the  present  features. 

They  are  Industrial  Democmcies,  —  oases  in  the  desert  of 
Industrial  Monarchism;  citadels,  armories,  and  recruiting 
centres  in  the  warfare  of  humanity  against  the  usurpation  of 
the  assumed  divine  rights  of  capitalism  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  his  time,  skill,  and  endurance. 

The  town  meeting  warfare  upon  kingcraft  was  centred  by 
the  trades  unions  upon  the  same  spirit  that  claims  absolute 
despotism  in  the  shop,  factory,  and  work-yard. 

The  employer  claims  the  nght  to  discharge  any  person 
employed  with  or  without  cause  by  his  sovereign  will.  He 
denies  the  right  of  tlie  worker  to  a  voice  in  fixing  the  hours 
of  labor,  wages,  or  conditions  of  employment.  There  is  no 
mutual  agreement  of  employer  and  employed ;  no  system  for 
the  settlement  of  grievances,  save  that  of  the  despotic  power 
of  the  employer.  The  worker  is  forced  to  assent  to  whatever 
the  employer  proposes  ;  his  consent  is  never  asked.  Working- 
men  were  long  denied  and  are  now  frequently  denied  the 
right  to  organize  for  their  own  interests,  and  anyone  of  their 
number  attempting  to  organize  a  trades  union,  is  not  only 
discharged,  but  is  prevented  from  securing  employment ;  that 
is,  prevented  from  selling  his  time,  skill,  and  endurance 
wherever  the  employei's'  influence  can  reach.  Tlie  eniployei*s 
refuse  to  confer  on  equal  terms  with  the  committees  of  the 
employees. 

In  the  article  in  the  North  American  Review  to  which  we 
have  referred,  open  boast  is  made  that  employei's  refuse  to 
employ  union  men  and  "those  who  prefer  the  unions  are  re- 
quired to  quit  the  service,"  in  other  words,  sober,  industrious, 
skilful  workingmen  are  discharged  for  no  otlier  cause  than 
that  of  membership  in  a  lal)or  organization. 

The  members  of  these  unions  were,  and  are  now,  largely 
ignorant  of  the  struggle  of  their  fellow  craftsmen  in  past 
times  and  in  other  countries,  but  as  like  cause  produces  like 
effect,  so  the  American  craftsmen  found  themselves  pressed 


•  Organizations  of  this  kind  existed  i)rior  to  the  Revolution  period. 
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dowiiAvard  by  their  industrial  and  social  environments  and 
pressed  upward  by  the  free  institutions  of  the  Republic.  This 
double  pressure,  accelerated  by  the  im];)oii;ation  and  emi- 
gration of  the  cheaper  laborers  of  other  countries,  forced  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  labor  into  such  com|)etition  as  to  en- 
danger the  libeily  of  those  who  liad  time,  skill,  and  endurance 
to  sell. 

The  cry  for  cheaper  lalx)r  was  answered  by  the  demand  for 
less  houi-s  and  higlier  wages.  Unorganized  tliey  were  power- 
less ;  their  incomes  became  less  and  less  secure,  the  avenues 
of  advancement  were  ch)sed  to  the  vast  majority ;  the  system 
which  forced  the  workei*s  upon  textiles  in  the  tliirteenth 
century  kick  ward  toward  serfdom,  was  forcing  the  school- 
tiiught  American  ])ackward  toward  the  pauper  and  semi-pauper 
conditions  of  the  old  world.  The  factory  loixls  were  com- 
pelled to  })e  as  merciless  as  were  their  predecessors. 

Tlie  apprenticeship  system  gave  way  to  a  system  of  employ- 
ing young  persons  and  clnl(li*en,  and  this  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  discourage  the  investment  of  time  in  learning 
a  trade. 

It  is  universally  confessed  that  under  the  competitive 
system  the  business  of  producing  and  distributing  the  products 
of  lalx)r  know  no  other  law  than  tliat  of  supi)ly  and  demand. 
Tauglit  in  this  school  the  workers  had  no  relief  or  remedy 
other  than  that  of  an  artificial  control  of  tlie  lalK)r  market. 
They  organized  local  unions,  and  from  these  unions  the 
national  bodies  were  formed, 

Tlie  Trades  Union  is  the  Board  of  Tmde,  the  Chaml^er  of 
Commerce,  the  Bank,  the  Insuiiince  Society,  the  Legislature 
and  Congress  of  the  seller  of  lal)or. 

The  fonn  of  their  organization  was  copied  not  from  the 
monarchial  Imt  from  the  republican  fonn  of  govenunent.* 
Each  local  union  is  the  same  as  a  New  England  to^\^lship, 
with  universal  equal  suffrage  ;  they  enact  their  own  by-laws ; 
elect  their  own  olHcei-s  ;  restrict  the  term  of  office ;  establish 
quorums ;  adopt  niles  of  oider  and  an  order- of  business  and 
conduct  their  meeting  ])y  the  usual  methods  of  Parliamentary 
]x)dies.  All  rights  not  confencd  by  vote  upon  the  superior 
lx)dy  (usually  the  national  body)  are  held  by  the  local 
unions. 


•  This  ia  true  of  aU  trades  unidiis  iu  all  oountrie.s  and  from  the  earliest 
liUtory. 
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The  national  body  is  a  Congress  composed  of  delegates 
elected  from  the  members  of  the  local  unions  usually  once  a 
year,  although  in  some  instances  they  have  followed  the 
pernicious  example  of  some  of  the  capitalistic  controlled 
legislatures,  of  selecting  delegates  bi-annual  ly. 

The  Congress  of  Delegates  elect  the  national  officers  in 
the  same. manner  as  fraternal  and  beneficial  associations. 
The  constitution  prescribes  and  restricts  the  powers  and  duties 
of  all  officers  and  committees  and  fixes  their  salaries. 

The  method  of  amending  the  constitution  is  democratic ; 
giving  each  member  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  each 
amendment.  Every  provision  is  made  for  deliberation  upon 
every  question.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  president  or 
other  officer  or  committee  to  order  a  strike,  although  it  is 
within  the  power  in  some  unions  for  the  president  or  executive 
committee  to  veto  a  strike  if  the  necessary  deliberate  con- 
stitutional steps  have  not  been  taken.  In  the  most  advanced 
trades  unions  a  strike  is  not  permitted  until  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  local  unions  has  been  obtained. 

The  local  trades  union  is  a  school  of  democracy ;  the  only 
opportunity  that  the  average  manual  laborer  has  of  exercis- 
ing the  freeman's  right  of  free  speech. 

The  to^vn  meeting  was  the  school  of  the  political  republic ; 
without  it  these  free  and  independent  States  would  have 
remained  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  The  local 
union  is  the  primary  and  grammar  school,  as  the  national 
body  is  the  high  school  and  college  of  the  industrial  republic 
of  the  future. 

Local  officers,  except  secretaries  and  walking  delegates,  are 
unpaid.  The  salaries  of  national  officei^s  in  all  but  one  or 
two  instances  are  very  inadequate.  Walking  delegates 
receive  the  same  pay  as  their  fellow  craftsmen. 

There  are  no  associations  of  men  upon  this  continent  so 
free  from  all  that  comes  under  the  definition  of  tyrannical 
organizations  as  the  trades  unions ;  it  is  true  that  tyrannical 
acts  can  be  performed  under  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment; instances  of  such  acts  can  be  found  in  the  daily 
experiences  of  life.  The  enemies  of  these  societies  would 
quote  the  interference  with  non-union  men  as  an  illustration 
of  tymnny,  and  by  the  magnified  power  of  their  prejudice 
would  claim  that  personal  violence  was  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.     In  an  early  part  of  tliis  paper  the   author  lias 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  whatever  the  motive  of  the 
association  the  methods  must  j)ai'take  largely  of  those  of 
their  antagonists.  The  interference  with  non-union  men  by 
trades  iniions  and  by  trades  union  men  is  the  same  in  mind  as 
is  tlie  common  practice  of  the  employing  class  towaids  their 
competitoi^,  and  is  a  part  of  the  environment  of  the  compet- 
itive system.  The  acts  of  men  and  of  organizations  must 
1x3  placed  in  comparison  Avath  those  of  their  environment. 
Criticisc<l  ])y  tlie  high  standani  of  Christ's  non-i*esistant 
government  of  love,  it  must  1h3  declared  that  for  all  asso- 
ciations of  men  there  should  be  but  one  verdict:  "meni, 
mcni,     .     .     .     ." 

Hie  thoughtful  observ(?r  of  events  will  acknowledge  that 
tlie  Iniyei-s  and  sellei-s  of  hilx)r  are  in  war  relations  to  each 
otlnfr ;  their  interests  are  antiigonistic ;  profits  upon  invest- 
ments n.'cpiire  the  greatest  possible  reduction  of  all  elements 
of  cost,  and  the  enhancement  of  the  selling  jnice  to  the 
highest  possible  point.  Competition  between  invest<3d 
interests  tends  constmtly  to  the  reduction  of  pmfits  to  the 
minimum,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  loss  of  part  or  all  of  the 
money,  service,  and  time  invested.  The  pressure  of  this 
competition  against  })roiit  is  felt  fii'st  and  most  and  sometimes 
entirely,  by  the  lal)orer  tlirough  a  reduction  of  wages,  that  is 
the  impairment  of  his  investment;  his  capitil  of  time,  and 
skill,  and  endurance  upon  which  there  Ls  no  pn)fit. 

The  laborer  Ls  also  subjected  to  the  competition  of  other 
laborers,  even  if  of  less  skill  and  endurance,  as  well  as  from 
improved  machinery  and  methods  of  performing  tlie  service. 
He  is  also  subjected  constantly  to  the  danger  of  the  annihi- 
Lition  of  the  market  for  his  skill  by  machinery,  by  fasliion, 
and  by  industrial  stagnation  and  financial  panic.  It  would 
Ixi  folly  for  him  not  to  seek  the  liighest  possible  pay.  The 
small  employer  is  also  under  the  same  law  of  fasliion  and  of 
the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  expensive  machiner}-. 

The  interference  with  non-union  men  of  which  the  self- 
interested  advocates  of  the  competitive  system  complain,  is  a 
legitimate  mode  of  warfare;  the  non-union  man  is  an  enemy; 
the  ally  of  opposing  interests ;  but  in  the  history  of  the  war 
of  nices,  nations,  and  interests,  no  enemy  has  been  treated  so 
leniently  as  a  rule  as  the  non-unionist.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  money  and  time  of  the  union  man  is  expended  to 
induce  every  worker  to  join  liis  union.     Lectures  by  unpaid 
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and  underpaid  lecturers  are  constantly  given.  Literature  is 
distributed  and  personal  canvasses  are  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
non-unionist  as  much  as  the  unionist;  for  he  is  an  equal 
partaker  in  the  results.  If  the  non-unionist  refuse  all  en- 
treaty and  the  union  is  sufficiently  strong,  he  will  be  ostra- 
cized industrially  and  socially.  As  a  wage-worker  he  enjoys 
the  reduced  houra  of  labor,  the  highei  wages,  and  general 
improvement  of  his  class  through  the  services  of  the  union, 
without  having  paid  his  proportion  of  the  tax  and  sometimes 
without  his  sympathy.  He  has  small  sense  of  honor ;  he 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  and  at  times  smite  the  hand 
that  bestowed  them.  To  work  with  such  a  man  is  a  con- 
stant danger  and  a  continual  disgrace,  yet  the  doors  of  the 
union  are  not  closed  to  him  except  in  very  rare  instances 
for  a  period  of  time.  In  all  unions  amnesties  are  declared, 
under  which  all  past  offences  are  forgiven.  To  the  honor  of 
the  wage-workers  it  can  be  said  as  a  rule  even  the  non-imion 
mechanic  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  man  on  strike  ;  he  will 
with  considerable  show  of  pride  declare  that  he  is  not  a 
scab.* 

Those  who  extol  the  scab  as  a  man  of  personal  independ- 
ence falsify  history  and  slander  every  sense  of  honor  among 
men.  As  well  term  the  professional  tramp  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  independent  and  high-minded,  as  extol  the  scab  as  a 
"  manly  man,  who  attends  to  his  work  diligently,  maintains 
his  family  respectably,  and  is  in  all  things  a  good  order- 
loving  and  peaceable  citizen." 

The  scab  is  a  man  who  by  the  fact  that  he  is  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  a  man  on  strike  is  confessed  to  be  unemployed  at 
the  time  of  the  strike.  He  is  so  reduced  in  circumstances 
that  he  is  forced  to  work  or  starve ;  his  sense  of  honor  is 
gone ;  his  sense  of  hunger  and  dependence  alone  remain ;  as  a 
rule  he  is  imported  from  a  distiint  city  and  is  discharged  as 
incompetent  and  shiftless  as  soon  after  the  strike  is  ended  as 
is  possible.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  the  few  union 
men  who  falsify  their  obligation  by  continuing  at  work  dur- 
ing a  strike.  The  usual  methods  of  interference  are  first, 
personal  persuasion,  second,  by  offers  of  money.  In  no 
instance  does  the  organized  body  by  its  constitution  or  laws 
do  any  personal  violence.     To  say  that  mobs  of  men  assault 

*  A  scab  is  a  man  who  has  proved  false  to  liis  union  or  has  taken  the 
place  belonging  to  a  man  on  a  strike. 
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the  scabs  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  human  nature  is  the  same 
among  rich  and  poor.  Persons  wlio  endanger  the  personal 
interest  of  a  class  or  community  ai-e  obnoxious,  and  will 
suffer,  whetlier  justly  or  not,  at  the  hands  of  those  Avith  whose 
interest  tliey  conflict.  The  fact  is  that  the  law  does  not  pro- 
tect the  laborer  in  his  property  or  situation.  He  has  the 
right  not  only  of  em})lo3'ment,  but  of  place,  in  the  factory, 
shop,  or  railroad  to  which  he  has  sold  his  services.  It  is  the 
just  instinct  of  right  that  has  always  and  everywhere  held 
that  a  man  has  the  sole  right  to  the  position  and  permanence 
of  employment,  subject  to  his  continual  compefence  to  per- 
form his  dav's  work  and  to  hLs  own  will. 

The  trades  unions  and  all  lalx)r  organizations  are  not  only 
industrial,  but  social  and  political  democracies.  As  social 
democracy  tliey  have,  in  a  measure,  held  the  level  of 
American  citizenship  from  the  dekising  influences  of  the 
excessive  and  ckngerous  influx  of  those  whose  habits  of  life 
and  thought  are  as  low  as  their  wages ;  they  have  encouraged 
temperance  by  the  power  of  association  and  by  the  added 
responsibilities  of  deliberative  assemblies,  and  by  the  hoi>e  of 
advancement ;  they  have  acquired  habits  of  thought  much  in 
advance  of  the  unorganized.  They  are  better  socially 
because  they  are  better  fitted  for  social  life. 

Trades  unions  have  no  political  paitisanship,  yet  they  are 
political  democracies ;  they  discuss  such  questions  as  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  taxation,  tariffs,  school  opportuni- 
ties and  privileges,  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  people, 
and  to  them  is  largely  due  the  awakened  interest  in  political 
and  social  economy.  It  was  labor  organizations  that  origi- 
nated the  bureaus  of  lalx)r  statistics ;  secured  the  passage  of 
the  laws  reducing  the  hours  of  lal)or  to  women  and  children; 
proliibitcd  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
age ;  secured  the  enactment  of  laws  })roviding  for  the  better 
education  of  children ;  provided  factory  and  workshop 
inspection;  protected  the  lives  and  liml)s  of  factory  opera- 
tives ;  secured  the  mechanics'  lien  law,  and  [)rovided 
indenmity  for  accidents ;  abolished  the  truck  system  in  many 
places ;  j)rovided  for  weekly  payments  by  corporatioiLS ;  alx)!- 
ished  the  contract  convict  later  system  in  some  of  tlie  States. 
They  hiive  increased  wages  and  reduced  hours  of  labor; 
prevented  strikers  and  reduction  of  wages ;  compelled  arbitra- 
tion  and  conciliation,  and  have  done  much  to  restore  the 
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wage-worker  to  his  true  dignity  as  a  man.  They  have 
distributed  millions  of  dollars  to  the  sick,  the  orphan,  and  the 
widow ;  encouraged  teclmical  knowledge  and  skill ;  improved 
the  literary  taste  of  the  members,  and  enlarged  the  arena  for 
the  development  of  a  higher  and  better  citizenship. 

As  the  history  of  the  development  of  labor  is  better  known 
and  the  teachings  of  Christ  better  understood,  the  warnings 
of  the  past  will  be  heeded  and  the  competitive  system  of  war- 
fare for  personal  interests  will  give  way  to  peaceful  emular 
tion  for  the  common  good. 


CENTURIES  OF  DISHONOR. 


BY  MAllY  A.  LIVERMOKK. 


Some  few  years  since,  tlie  nation  was  startled  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  very  remarkable  book,  written  by  Mi*s.  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  and  entitled,  '^A  Century^  of  Dishonor."  It 
arraigned  the  Govei'nment  and  people  of  the  United  States 
for  their  dishonorable  and  nnjust  treatment  of  the  Indians 
during  the  hust  hundred  yeai-s.  The  stories  of  broken  faith, 
of  violated  treaties,  of  inhuman  deeds  of  violence,  of  per- 
sistent and  unprovoked  injustice,  were  all  proven  from  the 
Othcial  Keportij  of  the  (Government.  The  fearless  author 
startled  the  country  as  with  the  call  of  a  trump  to  judgment. 
A  new  deimiluie  was  ordered  in  the  management  of  Indian 
affaii-s.  Kefoims  Avere  inaugurated,  which  are  still  pro- 
gressing. And  organizatioiLS  of  noble  men  and  women  — 
a  saciumental  host  of  God's  elect  —  are  pledged  to  work  for 
the  Indians  until  justice,  pei-sonal  riglits,  andthe  protection  of 
law  are  accorded  them,  and  they  are  secure  in  permanent 
homes,  manhood,  and  freedom. 

Whoever  shall  write  of  the  wrongs  of  women  must  entitle 
the  storj',  "  Centuries  of  Dishonor."  And  the  arraignment 
Avill  not  be  confined  to  one  nation,  but  will  inchide  all  mces 
and  peoples  of  the  eailh,  from  tlie  date  of  their  historic 
existence.  Over  the  female  half  of  the  human  family,  there 
lia,s  steadily  brooded  a  cloud  of  gloom  and  rei)ression,  of 
disability  and  servitude.  The  past  denied  to  women  the 
possession  of  souls,  and  they  have  Ix^cn  relegated  to  the 
ignorance  and  injustice,  to  which  men  have  always  doomed 
those  regarded  as  inferioi-s.  Among  the  Hindoos,  woman 
wa.s  the  slave  of  man,  and  wa,s  considered  so  innnensely  his 
inferior,  that  she  was  forbidden  to  speak  his  language,  and 
was  condemned  to  use  the  patois  of  slaves.  Under  the  old 
Roman  law,  the  husband  wa^  the  sole  trilnmal  of  the  Avife. 
He  controlled  her  property,  earnings,  and  religion ;  she  was 
allowed  no  rights  in  her  own  cliildren;  her  husband  held  over 
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her  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  she  could  invoke  no  law 
against  him.  The  Hebrews  pronounced  woman  an  after- 
thought of  the  Deity,  and  the  mother  of  all  evil.  The  Greek 
law  regarded  her  as  a  child,  and  held  her  in  everlasting 
tutelage.  Aristotle  and  they  of  liis  school  called  her  a 
'^  monster,"  and  "  an  accidental  production." 

AVlien  the  councils  of  the  mediaeval  church  came  together 
to  decide  on  the  instruction  needful  to  the  young,  they 
hastened  to  count  women  out,  and  to  declare  them  '^  unfit  for 
instruction."  The  early  Christian  fathers  denounced  them  as 
"  noxious  animals,"  "  painted  temptresses,"  "  necessary  evils," 
"  desirable  calamities,"  and  "  domestic  perils."  From  the 
English  Heptarchy  to  the  Reformation,  the  law  proclaimed 
the  wife  to  be,  "  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
her  husband's  creature,  servant,  and  slave."  To  Diderot,  the 
French  philosopher,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  woman 
was  only  a  "  courtesan."  To  Montesquieu,  she  was  "  an 
attractive  child,"  to  Rousseau,  "  an  object  of  pleasure  to 
man."  To  Michelet,  nearly  a  century  later,  she  was  "  a 
natural  invalid." 

The  contemptuous  opinion  of  woman,  entertained  by  the 
past,  has  found  expression,  not  alone  hi  literature,  but  in  un^ 
just  laws  and  customs.  "  In  marriage,  the  world  over,  shfe 
has  been  a  serf.  As  a  mother  she  has  been  robbed  of  her 
children.  In  public  instruction  she  has  been  ignored.'  In 
labor  she  has  Ixien  a  menial,  and  then  heen  inadequately  com- 
pensated. Civilly,  she  has  been  a  minor,  and  politically  she 
has  had  no  existence.  She  has  been  the  ecjual  of  man  only 
when  punishment  and  the  payment  of  tiixes  were  in  ques- 
tion." Mme.  de  St<iel  wrote  truly,  ''  that  of  all  the  faculties 
.with  Avhicli  nature  had  gifted  woman,  she  had  been  able  to 
exercise  fully  but  one  —  the  faculty  of  suffering." 

Born  and  bred  for  centuries  under  such  conditions  of  in- 
justice, it  has  not  been  possible  for  women  to  rise  much 
above  the  arbitrary  stiindards  of  inferiority  persistently  set 
before  them.  Here  and  there  through  the  ages,  exceptional 
women,  endowed  with  phenomenal  force  of  cliaracter,  have 
towered  above  the  mediocrity  of  their  sex,  hinting  at  the 
qualities  imprisoned  in  the  feminine  nature.  It  is  not  strange 
that  these  instances  have  been  rare.  It  is  strange,  indeed, 
that  women  have  held  their  own  during  these  centuries  of 
degi-adation.     And  as,  by  a  general  law  of  heredity,  ^'  the 
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inheritance  of  traits  of  character  is  persistent  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  inherited,"  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  conservatism  of  women  to-day,  and  for  the 
indifference,  not  to  say  hostility,  with  which  many  regaixl 
the  movements  for  their  advancement. 

For  a  new  day  has  dawned,  and  humanity  luus  moved  for- 
ward to  an  era  where  wTong  and  slavery  are  being  displaced, 
and  reason  and  justice  are  being  recognized  as  the  rule  of  life. 
Science  is  extending  immeasurably  the  bounds  of  knowledge 
and  power.  Art  is  refining  life,  giving  to  it  beauty  and 
grace.  Literature  beara  in  lier  hands  whole  ages  of  comfort 
and  sympathy.  Industry,  aided  by  the  hundred-handed  ele- 
ments of  nature,  is  increasing  tlie  world's  wealth,  and  inven- 
tion is  economizing  its  labor.  The  age  looks  steadily  to  the 
redressing  of  wrong,  to  the  righting  of  every  form  of  error 
and  injustice.  And  a  tireless  and  prying  philanthropy,  which 
Ls  almost  omniscient,  is  one  of  the  most  liopeful  characteristics 
of  the  time.  Notwitlistunding  deplorable  corruption  in 
politics,  dishonesty  in  business,  and  immorality  in  social  life, 
there  Ls  so  humane  a  spirit  dominating  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  that  even  the  brute  creation  share  in  it,  and  we  have 
hundreds  of  societies  organized  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animahs. 

It  could  not  ])e  possible  in  suc^li  an  era,  but  that  women 
should  share  in  the  justice  and  kindliness  with  which  the 
time  is  fraught,  and  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  lifted 
them  to  higher  levels. 

The  doors  of  colleges,  professional  schools,  and  universi- 
ties, closed  agjiinst  them  for  ages,  are  opening  to  them.  They 
are  invited  to  pursue  the  same  coui-ses  of  study  as  their 
brothel's,  and  are  graduated  with  the  same  diplomas,  and  the 
question  of  woman's  collegiate  education  is  pi-acti(»ally  settled. 

Trades,  businesses,  remunerative  industries,  and  the  lilxjral 
professions  seek  women ;  and  their  capacity  for  public  affaii-s 
receives  large  recognition  in  the  United  Stiites.  They  are 
elected,  or  appointed,  to  sucli  offices  as  those  of  county  clerk, 
register  of  deeds,  pension  agent,  prison  commissioner.  State 
libmrian,  overseer  of  the  poor,  school  supervisor,  school  super- 
intendent, executors  and  administrntoi-s  of  estat-es,  trustees, 
guardians,  engrossing  clei-ks  of  Stat<5  legislatures,  superintend- 
ents of  women's  State  prisons,  college  principals  and  professors, 
and  meml)ers  of  boards  of  State  charities,  lunacy,  and  correc- 
tion.    And  in  all  these  positions  women  serve  with  men,  who 
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acknowledge  most  graciously  the  practical  wisdom  and  virtue 
they  bring  to  their  duties. 

Women  are  occupying  positions  as  accountants  and  book- 
keepers, physicians  and  surgeons,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects,  authors  and  journalists,  clergywomen  and  lawyers, 
and  when  admitted  to  practise  law  at  the  bar  of  their  own 
States,  they  have  the  right  to  practise  at  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  President  Grant 
appointed  over  five  thousand  women  to  the  office  of  post- 
mistress. Even  the  laws  relating  to  women  which  are  the 
last  to  feel  the  change  in  public  opinion  —  usually  dragging 
a  whole  generation  behind  —  even  these  are  being  annually 
revised  and  amended,  and  theij  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
advancing  civilization.  For  the  gradual  evolution  of  women 
during  the  last  half  century  has  led  them  to  protest  against 
the  injustice  of  the  laws  that  concern  them.  Lord  Brougham 
pronoimced  the  common  law  of  England  "  a  disgrace  to  any 
heathen  nation,"  so  far  as  it  related  to  women.  And  this 
law  prevailed  almost  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  until 
the  woman  suffrage  movement  was  inaugurated  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  Then  began  clianges  in  the  laws  for 
women,  and  legitimately  following  tliis  gain  in  their  favor, 
the  right  to  vote  has  been  given  them  on  questions  connected 
with  the  public  schools  in  fourteen  States.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Oregon, 
Indiana,  and  New  Jersey,  have  given  women  school  suffrage 
on  terms  and  for  purposes  more  or  less  restricted.  So,  also, 
have  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

In  Utah  and  Wasliington  Territories  women  have  exercised 
the  riglit  of  suffrage  until  recently.  In  Utah  they  lost  it  by 
tlie  passage  of  the  Edmunds  bill,  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  Mor- 
mon polygamy,  and  in  Washington,  by  a  decision  of  the 
TeiTitorial  Supreme  Court  on  a  technicality.  In  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island, 
women  are  allowed  to  hold  school  offices  but  not  to  vote  on 
school  matters.  In  California  women  are  eligible  to  all 
educational  offices  except  those  from  which  the  State  Con- 
stitution excludes  them,  and  in  Wisconsin  tliey  are  eligible 
to  any  office  connected  with  the  schools  but  that  of  State 
superintendent.  In  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Tennessee 
women  can  hold  "  certain  "  school  offices.  *• 
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In  Massachusetts,  "women  are  limited  to  a  vote  for  school 
committee.  In  Michigjin,  Vermont,  and  in  New  York,  until 
recently,  only  tiix-paying  women  could  vote.  In  Oregon,  only 
widows,  having  tiixable  propeily,  and  cliildi-en  to  educate.  In 
Indiana,  only  women  not  mariied,  nor  minoi's,  who  pay  taxes, 
and  are  listed  as  guanUans,  parents  or  heads  of  families. 
Women  have  full  suffrage  in  one  Territory,  Wyoming. 
There  they  liave  exercised  it  on  the  same  terms  as  men  since 
1869,  and  they  habitually  vote  in  somewhat  larger  proiX)rtion 
to  their  numl)crs  than  do  men.  Women  have  a  right  to  vote 
"  by  i)etition  "  on  tlie  granting  of  licjuor  licenses  in  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.  In  Kansas,  women  have  been  given  muni- 
cipal suffrage,  in  all  cities  of  fii-st,  second,  and  thiixl  class, 
which  last  includes  incoiporated  towns  and  villages,  containing 
only  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Something  like  nineteen  3'ears  ago,  England  gave  municipal 
suffi-age  to  unmiarried  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  It 
accomplished  such  admimble  results,  especially  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  schools  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  that 
Parliament  granted  the  same  right  to  iha  women  of  Scotland. 
In  1880,  the  women  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  owned  real 
estate  equal  in  value  to  twenty  dollai-s  a  year,  were  given  the 
parliamentaiy  franchise.  When  they  voted  for  the  first  time 
in  1881,  the  local  press  announced  that  ^'•tlie  new  political 
element  acted  in  the  most  admirable  ]nanner."  In  Canada, 
five  provinces  give  a  restricted  municipal  suffrage  to  women, 
and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  parties,  and  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Hon.  Oeo.  Foster,  is  that  the  result  is  alto- 
gether in  the  interest  of  temperance  and  high  morality. 

It  is  evident,  tlierefore,  to  all  who  watch  the  movements  of 
the  times,  that  the  ext)eriment  of  full  woman  suffrage  will  be 
made  at  no  very  remote  day,  not  only  in  America,  but  among 
all  civilized  peoples.  Women  are  throbbing  with  the  same  gen- 
eral unrest  against  a  government  to  which  they  have  never 
consented,  as  men  have  manifested  in  their  long  struggle  for 
liberty  against  kings,  emperors,  popes,  and  czai-s.  ^^  The  ulti- 
mate form  of  governnaent  for  the  world  is  repul)lican,"  says 
Matthew  Arnold,  "  and  America  easily  leads  the  future." 
Public  ophiion,  in  our  country,  long  ago  decided  that  "  u]ii- 
vei'sal  suffrage  is  the  fii'st  truth  and  only  basis  of  a  genuine 
republic,"  and  that  "no  jiLst  government  can  Ixi  formed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  governed."     Our  fathuis  enunciated 
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and  defended  these  doctrines  by  a  generation  of  dispute  with 
the  British  crown,  and  at  last  won  their  case,  in  the  arbitra- 
ment of  a  seven  years'  war.  They  probably  did  not  think  of 
women  at  the  time.  They  used  the  word  "people,"  which 
includes  women,  and  what  they  struggled  for  and  won  was  a 
principle  of  imiversal  application.  For  if  the  ballot  is  given 
man  to  protect  him  in  "  his  life,  lil3erty,  and  property,"  for 
the  same  reasons  should  it  be  given  to  woman,  as  she  has  the 
same  "  life,  liberty,  and  property "  to  protect.  And  tliis  is 
to-day  very  largely  conceded,  for  no  valid  argument  can  be 
made  against  it. 

Dui-ing  the  last  fifty  years,  the  evolution  of  woman  has 
lifted  her  out  of  a  legal  relation  to  man,  which  was  that  of  a 
servant  to  a  master,  or  a  ward  to  a  guardian.  To-day,  she 
stands  by  his  side  a  disfranchised  citizen.  Every  step  of  her 
advance  from  slavery  to  her  present  partial  freedom,  has 
been  hotly  contested  by  men,  and  sometimes  by  women,  who 
in  selfish  luxury,  and  untliinking  ignorance,  have  been  subsi- 
dized by  demagogues,  and  used  as  flails  to  beat  back  their 
struggling  sisters  from  the  attainment  of  their  aims.  The 
bitter  conflict  still  goes  on.  There  is  no  lack  of  vulgar 
inuendo,  or  ignoble  political  dodge,  among  the  weapons  of 
woman's  opponents.  Every  rag  of  prejudice,  and  every 
threadbare  scrap  of  objection  are  brought  into  requisition 
when  women  demand  their  rights,  although  they  have  been 
shrivelled  a  himdred  times  in  the  scorching  fii-es  of  the  last 
forty  years'  debate.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  them. 

Women  do  not  want  to  vote^  and  will  not  vote.  Over  50,000 
women  of  Kansas  voted  at  the  last  municipal  election.  The 
women  of  Wyoming  Territory,  who  have  full  suffrage,  vote 
in  larger  numbers  than  do  the  men,  and  they  have  done  so 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  About  23,000  women  of  Boston 
voted  last  year  for  school  committee,  wliich,  by  their  help, 
was  cleansed  of  the  sectarian  Catholic  influence,  that  had 
begun  an  injurious  domination  of  the  public  schools.  More 
than  50,000  women  of  Massachusetts  have  petitioned  for 
woman  suffrage,  and  an  immense  number  in  all  the  States, 
collectively.  The  ballot  wiis  given  to  the  freedmen  of  the 
South,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  not  because  they  had  petitioned 
for  it,  and  held  conventions  for  the  expression  of  their  desires, 
for  they  had  done  neither.  It  was  thought  they  needed  it 
for  their  protection  and   development.     Not  more  than  half 
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tho  men  of  the  country  can  be  induced  to  rej^ster  or  vote, 
except  on  some  exciting  occasion,  like  a  pi'e.sidential  election. 
As  far  as  they  have  had  opportunity,  women  have  certainly, 
thus  far,  done  as  well  as  men. 

The  best  women  will  not  vote^  and  all  the  bad  women  will. 
It  is  tho  best  women  of  America  and  Euroi>e  who  are  work- 
ing to  obtiiin  suffrage  for  women.  Will  they  not  be  likely 
to  use  what  they  are  striving  so  earnestly  to  win  for  them- 
selves and  their  sex  ?  And  why  should  not  Ixid  women  vote 
since  l>ad  men  are  always  certain  to  be  found  at  tlie  jwUs, 
while  good  men  will  often  excuse  themselves  from  this  duty 
from  lack  of  time  and  interest?  But  if  bad  women  do  vote 
they  will  only  constitute  a  very  small  minoiity  of  the  sex. 
For  at  one  of  the  late  annual  conferences  of  the  National 
Prison  Reform  Association,  it  was  stated  by  the  Secretary 
that  while  alK)ut  fifty-four  tliousand  men  ai*e  to-<lay  in  the 
penitentiaries  of  the  United  States,  there  are  only  al)Out  five 
thousand  women.  Good  women  hold  the  Ixilance  of  moi'al 
power  in  our  land. 

If  tvomen  vote^  it  ivill  divide  the  family.  But  women  are 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  religion,  and  frequently  connect 
themselves  with  other  churches  than  those  favored  by  their 
husKinds  and  fatliers.  There  lias  alwavs  been  more  con  ten- 
tion  over  religion  than  over  politicks,  and  women,  in  pailicu- 
lar,  are  very  imi)atient  of  interference  with  their  religion. 
Yet,  veiy  frequently  the  wife  is  a  connnunicant  of  one 
cluirch,  and  the  liusband  of  another,  or  of  none,  or  he  ab- 
stiiins  entirely  from  church  attendiinoe.  But  the  family  is 
not  disrupted,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  scisming  liarnumy 
of  tlie  household,  that  the  two  have  ^^igrecd  to  disagree." 
But  if  it  is  essential  that  the  politics  of  the  husband  and  wife 
shall  l)e  identical,  it  must  be  settled  at  marriage,  and  the 
lover  nmst  stipulate  that  the  woman  of  his  choice  shall  not 
only  love  him,  but  vote  the  same  ticket^  and  on  no  occasion 
bolt  the  nomination. 

But  women  will  only  vote  as  their  hushamis  or  fathers  do. 
Which  is  siiying  simply  that  women  have  no  pn^fcrences  of 
their  own,  and  would  vote  as  men  do  and  have  done,  on  the 
temperance  question,  the  various  school  (j[Ucstions,  the  licen- 
sing of  the  social  evil,  the  question  of  thirii'  right  to  control 
their  own  proi>erty,  or  have  a  legal  owin-rshij)  in  their 
minor  children.     It  is  stultifying  to  talk  ►such  nonsense. 
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Women  are  represented  already^  by  the  men  of  their  house- 
hold. Men  cannot  represent  women  until  women  shall  give 
their  legal  consent  that  they  may.  Men  are  unlike  women, 
and  represent  only  their  own  tastes,  interests,  and  occupa- 
tions, which  are  material.  The  special  interests  of  women 
are  in  the  home,  in  the  children,  in  the  future  of  the  race,  in 
what  really  concerns  the  highest  civilization.  One  man  is 
sent  to  tlie  halls  of  legislature,  or  to  Congress,  to  represent 
railroads  —  another,  to  represent  iron  interests  -7-  another, 
manufactures  —  another,  the  agricultural  community  — 
another,  the  standard  oil  monopoly,  and  John  Morissey  was 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  represent  gamblers.  But  who  is 
sent  to  represent  woman,  and  the  all-important  interests 
entrusted  to  her  management  ? 

Womayi  suffrage  would  put  the  control  of  the  State  and 
nation  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  element.  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
has  shown  by  indisputable  facts  and  figures,  that  m  every 
State  there  are  more  American  women  than  all  the  foreign 
men  and  women  combined.  In  the  Southern  States  collec- 
tivel}^  the  white  women  outnumber  the  combined  colored 
men  and  women.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1875,  there  were 
454,852  women  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write.  Of  these  326,731  were  Americans,  and  128,121 
of  foreign  birth.  The  votes  of  women  in  every  State  would 
double  the  intelligent  majority. 

But  the  ivomen^s  vote  ivould  put  our  cities  under  the  control 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  In  all  our  large  cities,  even  in  New 
York,  tliere  are  more  Protestant  than  Roman  Catholic  women. 
In  Boston,  wliich  is  often  quoted  as  likely  to  become  the 
most  distinctively  Catholic  city  in  the  country,  there  are  91,- 
367  women  over  twenty  yeai-s  of  age  who  can  read  and  write. 
Of  these,  52,608  are  Americans,  and  38,759  of  foreign  birth. 
The  Catholic  church  is  very  sparing  of  statistics,  and  blows  no 
trumpets  over  its  growth,  so  that  its  numerical  strength  can- 
not be  known  with  definite  accuracy.  But  it  is  often  asserted, 
that  the  Methodist  church  numbers  as  many  communicants 
as  the  Catholic,  and  with  seeming  reasonableness,  and  that  it 
increases  as  rapidly  ;  while  the  women  of  no  church  are 
more  active  than  the  Methodist,  or  take  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  or  the  nation. 

Women  will  lose  in  popular  estimation  ivhen  theg  vote^  and 
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will  fail  to  receive  the  courtesy  of  men  as  before.  The  ballot 
confei-s  pjwer  on  those  who  are  endowed  with  it,  and  power 
always  eommands  respect.  To  Ixj  weak  is  to  be  miserable, 
and  the  enfranchised  woman  will  l>e  more  res£Xicted  than  ever 
before.  A  gentleman  is  always  courteous,  and  a  boor  is 
always  a  b<:)or,  and  from  gentlemen,  women  of  no  condition 
have  aught  to  fear. 

But  women  do  not  know  enough  to  vote.  This  excuse  has 
done  duty  from  time  innnemorial  in  disfranchising  some  class. 
The  historian  Bancroft  tells  us  that  '*the  original  charter 
of  Delaware  jmt  the  govia-nment  into  the  hands  of  a  it)yal 
council,  on  the  gi*ound  that  'politics  lie  beyond  the  profes- 
sion of  merchants.' "  England  made  the  siune  objection  to 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  politics,  in  the  days  of  Macaulay. 

The  average  woman  of  today  is  Initter  educated  than  the 
average  man,  for  the  girl  stays  longer  in  school  than  the  boy, 
and  moi-e  thoroughly  pui-sues  a  more  extensive  course  of 
study.  She  is  more  interested  in  home,  family  life,  and 
church,  and  rarely  muddles  her  brain  with  strong  drink  or 
tolmcco,  and  exceeds  the  average  man  in  morality,  intelli- 
gence, law-abiding,  and  character.  *"•  And,"  says  George  W, 
Cable,  -*  if  our  mothers  are  not  fit  to  vote,  they  ought  to  stop 
bearing  sons." 

But  politics  are  necessarily  corruptinf/^  and  will  contaminate 
women.  Then  why  not  disfranchise  men,  and  put  the 
goveniment  into  the  hands  of  one  ruler,  like  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey?  Would  that  accomplish 
the  purification  of  politics  desired  by  the  good  men  of  the 
nation  ?  *'  Lift  your  caucus  to  the  level  of  your  parlor  !  " 
was  the  advice  of  Wendell  Phillips,  when  the  low  standaitis 
of  political  life  were  deplored.  Introduce  the  womanly 
element,  the  good  wives  and  mothers  of  the  land,  into  the 
world  of  politics,  and  its  moral  elevation  will  In^gin. 

Women  should  not  vofe^  because  they  cannot  Jight.  In  the 
days  of  feudalism,  women  were  not  allowed  to  hold  real 
estate  Ixjcause  they  could  not  fight  to  defend  it.  Rut  the 
right  to  vote  in  our  Kepublic  Ls  not  made  to  depend  on 
the  ability  to  fight.  If  it  were,  it  would  disfranchise  half  the 
voting  men  of  the  nation.  All  ukmi  ovca-  forty-live  years  of 
age  would  be  counted  out,  as  tlicy  are  considered  j)ast  the 
fighting  age.  Of  these,  tlmre  are  07,000  in  the  single  State 
of  Massachusettij.     So  would  all  clergymen,  l)ccause  of  the 
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moral  service  they  are  supposed  to  render.  The  published 
record  of  United  States  Military  Statistics  shows  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  men,  who  enlisted,  and  were  examined 
by  the  surgeons,  during  our  late  Civil  War,  were  found  to  be 
physically  unfit  for  service,  and  were  not  mustered  into  the 
army.  When  a  nation  goes  to  war,  it  claims  other  service  of 
its  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  than  fighting.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  an  army  is  detailed  to  serve  the  rest,  as  cooks,  tailoi-s, 
etc.,  and  they  do  no  fighting.  And  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  who  served  their  country  during  the  last  war, 
by  work  in  the  sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  who 
nursed  in  the  hospitals,  maintiiined  at  home  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  government,  and  upheld  steadily  the  supreme 
moral  force  necessary  to  success,  were  as  important  as  the 
army  itself. 

But  the  unjust  laws  for  women  are  heivg  repealed  without 
the  vote  of  women.  We  grant  that  immense  changes  have 
already  been  made  in  the  laws  for  women.  They  have  been 
made  by  the  Woman  Suffrage  agitation,  however,  and  no 
changes  were  proposed  till  women  began  to  demand  the  ballot. 
Some  of  the  laws  that  most  oppress  women,  still  defile  the 
statute  books  of  the  various  States.  Only  six  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  allow  the  married  mother  to  be  an  equal  legal  owner 
and  guardian  of  her  minor  children,  with  her  husband.  In 
all  other  States  the  father  has  their  legal  control  and  owner- 
ship. The  laws  everywhere  declare  the  wife's  services  belong 
to  the  husband,  and  according  to  them  no  money  value,  only 
stipulating  that  she  shall  receive  at  his  hands  such  board  and 
clothing  as  he  chooses  to  furnish,  thus  making  her  a  pau[)er- 
ized  dependent  upon  him.  If  she  have  leisure  and  ability  to 
earn  money,  in  fully  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  law 
gives  the  husband  her  earnings,  also.  They  are  his,  because 
he  owns  the  wife  and  her  services.  In  almost  all  respects, 
the  laws  give  to  the  husband  almost  complete  and  irrespon- 
sible power  over  the  wife,  which  it  is  never  safe  to  bestow  on 
anyone.  Is  it  strange  that  there  is  unhappiness  in  married 
life,  and  frequency  of  divorce  ? 

It  was  '^  taxation  without  representation "  that  directly 
brought  on  the  Revolutionary  War.  Our  fathers  would  not 
pay  taxes  unless  they  were  represented,  and  declared  that  to 
pay  tiixes  when  they  were  denied  representation  would  be 
"slavery,"    "robbery,"  and    "tyranny."      But   women    are 
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taxed  all  over  the  Republic,  wnthout  l)eing  allowed  represen- 
tation. Tlio  Avoiiieii  of  Miussachusetts  alone,  pay  annual 
tiixes  to  the  extent  of  more  thaji  ^2,000,000.  How  vast  the 
aggregiite  of  the  taxes  paid  by  all  the  unrepresented  women 
of  the  United  Slates  I  Why,  the  Stamp  Act,  over  which  our 
fathers  flam(;d  in  righteous  indignation  and  refused  to  pay, 
so  that  the  liritLsh  (jovernment  yielded  and  withdi^w  it,  wiks 
not  exi)eeled  to  put  into  the  treiusury  more  than  $500,000 ! 
Is  it  not  plain  that  women  need  the  Iwllot  for  their  own 
protection  ? 

Only  by  complete  enfmnchisement  which  will  place  women 
on  an  equal  legal  footing  witli  the  men  of  the  nation,  can 
their  CenturicH  of  Dishonor  l)e  brought  to  an  honorable  close. 
Nor  will  this  accomplish  any  quick<*oming  millenium.  It 
will  only  bnng  in  the  beginning  of  the  end,  when  manly  men 
and  womajily  women,  ecpial  in  riglits,  but  differing  in  func- 
tion, sliiiU  work  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  righteous- 
ness and  justice  in  national,  as  in  family  life.  The  best  and 
noblest  men  of  the  world  are  found  in  our  Republic.  In  the 
mighty  warfai-e  whi(.-li  they  are  waging  for  the  good  against 
the  evil  in  the  nation,  they  are  fearfully  hindered  by  an  army 
of  their  own  sex,  who  crowd  the  prisons,  and  surge  through 
to  the  di-am-shops.  Let  them  reinforce  themselves  with  the 
votes  of  the  waves  and  mothei^  in  the  homes,  and  the  women 
in  the  schools  and  churches.  And  the  great  reforms,  wliich 
now  seem  to  require  a  century  for  their  accomplishment,  will 
hasten  to  success  in  a  brief  score  of  years. 


A  THREATENED  INVASION  OF  RELIGIOUS 

FREEDOM. 


BY   HUDSON    TUTTLE. 


For  many  years  the  cry  has  been  raised  by  an  organization 
known  as  the  National  Reform  Association,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
God,  or  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  association,  at  first  composed  of  a  few  unknown  persons, 
by  its  continuous  and  blatant  demands  became  a  subject  of 
witticism  by  the  press,  and  its  members  were  proclaimed 
cranks  whose  preposterous  scheme  need  not  awaken  any 
uneasiness  as  to  its  success.  But  there  was  method  in  their 
crankiness,  which  ran  in  a  groove  parallel  to  the  desires  of 
all  zealous  Protestant  church  members.  There  was  enough 
bigotry  left  in  the  ordinary  ministerial  mind  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  recognition  of  their  beliefs.  The  cause  grew  from 
year  to  year  and  its  conventions  were  attended  by  larger 
delegations,  until  the  secular  press,  quick  to  feel  the  set  of 
the  tide,  no  longer  sneered,  but  advocated  in  a  quiet  way  or 
was  silent.  Strangely  silent !  Is  not  the  danger  as  menacing, 
and  the  measure  as  foolish  as  at  the  beginning  ?  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  silence  of  the  press  measures  the  strength 
of  the  movement. 

The  full  purpose  of  the  reformers  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  offered  at  a  convention  held  in  Philadel- 
phia at  an  early  period  of  the  movement,  at  which  Judge 
Strong  of  Washington  presided. 

"  In  view  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  Constitution  in 
shaping  state  as  well  as  national  policy,  it  is  of  immediate 
importance  to  public  morals  and  to  social  order  to  secure  such 
an  amendment  as  will  indicate  that  this  is  a  Chi^istian  nation 
and  place  Chiistian  laws,  institutions,  and  usages,  in  our 
government  on  an  undeniable  legal  basis  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  nation,  especially  those  which  secure  a  proper 
oath  and  which  protect  society  against  blasphemy.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  polygamy."       One  of  the  speakei's  struck  the 
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key-note  of  the  meeting  when  he  said :  "  As  at  present 
respecting  the  authority  of  God  in  our  Constitution  we  are  a 
nation  of  Atheists;  if  we  adopt  the  resolution  of  Dr. 
Mcllvaine  we  become  Deists ;  if  we  abide  by  the  report  sub- 
mitted, we  stiind  before  the  world  a  Christian  nation." 

Recently  the  Christian  Statesman^  the  organ  of  the  move- 
ment, said  that  the  watchwords  have  been  for  twenty-five 
years :  "  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Bible  the  text-book  of  our  common  Christianity  and  in  all  the 
schools."  Again  it  said :  "  Give  all  men  to  imderstand  that 
this  Ls  a  Christian  nation  and  believing  without  Christianity 
we  perLsh,  we  must  by  all  means  maintain  our  Christian 
character.  Inscribe  this  character  on  our  Constitution. 
Enforce  on  all  who  come  among  us  the  laws  of  Christian 
morality." 

This  "  enforcement"  means  the  subjugation  of  a  great 
majority  to  the  will  of  a  bigoted  minority.  Of  the  sixty 
millions  of  people  in  this  nation,  not  twenty  millions  take 
any  active  interest  in  religion  of  any  sect;  not  half  that 
number  attend  church.  This  one-third  demand  the  right  to 
rule  the  other  two-thirds,  and  to  prescril)e  for  them  what 
they  shall  believe,  and  what  disbelieve.  For  this  end  they 
assert  that  the  nation  is  not  religious  and  can  only  become 
so  by  a  change  in  its  organic  law,  by  which  it  shall  be 
labelled  ChrLstian. 

We  have  completed  a  full  century  of  government,  began 
as  an  untried  experiment,  and  tlie  result  has  been  the  most 
successful  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  recorded.  Our 
nationality  withstood  the  sliock  of  internecine  war  the  magni- 
tude of  which  has  no  parallel.  In  these  hundred  yeai*s  it 
has  made  material  and  spiritual  progress  with  which  nowhere 
else  in  past  or  j)resent  is  there  comparison.  The  various 
sects  have  dwelt  together  under  the  shadow  of  a  flag  which 
gives  equality  to  all  and  allows  domination  to  none.  All 
this  and  yet  God  is  not  in  the  Constitution  or  Jesus  Christ 
recognized  by  name.  Why  then  is  it  necessary  at  this  late 
date,  after  £>erfect  and  permanent  success,  tiD  make  such 
recognition  ? 

The  Constitution  has  received  the  unqualified  praise  of  the 
best  statesmen  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  as  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  balance  of  power  is  wonderfully  preserved 
and  all  contingencies  provided  for  with  marvellous  prescience. 
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The  omission  complained  of  was  not  an  over-sight  or 
blunder,  for  while  its  formation  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  1796,  imder  the  administration  of  Washington,  the 
following  provision  was  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Tripoli : 

"-4«  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  any 
%en%e  fouiided  on  the  Christian  Religion ;  as  it  has  in  itself 
no  character  of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion,  or  tran- 
quility of  Musselmans ;  and  as  the  said  States  never  have 
entered  into  any  war  or  act  of  hostility  against  any  Moham- 
medan nation,  it  is  declared  by  the  parties  that  no  pretexts 
arising  from  religious  opinions  shall  ever  produce  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  two  countries." 

The  American  nation  is  Christian  Iq  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  which  is  synonymous  with  civilization.  It  seeks 
to  "establish  justice,"  "promote  the  general  welfare,"  and 
"  secure  the  blessings  of  lil)erty  to  ourselves  and  our  poster- 
ity ; "  to  guarantee  equal  rights  to  all.  But  such  were  the 
broad  and  Catholic  views  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
that  Christianity  by  name  was  not  given  preference  over  any 
other  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 

They  recognized  the  rights  and  influence  of  all  religions, 
and  ignored  the  narrow  selfishness  of  theologians  who  can  as 
little  appreciate  such  liberal  ideas  as  moles  the  broad  sun- 
shine. The  Mohammedan  must  be  respected  in  his  belief 
as  much  as  the  folio  were  of  Luther  or  Calvin.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  flung  to  the  breeze  from  a  staff  fixed  in  the 
firm  basis  of  equality,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  all  nations 
invited  to  its  protection,  bringing  their  own  beliefs,  assured 
the  right  of  enjoyment  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  othere.  On  this  foundation  the  nation 
has  grown  for  a  hundred  yeai-s,  with  a  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  not  as  complete,  however,  as  the  founders  in- 
tended, without  a  protest  until  the  present  reaction  of  the 
"  Reformers."  They  would  so  amend  as  to  "  place  the 
usages  in  our  government  on  an  undeniable  legal  basis,  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  nation,  especially  those  which 
secure  a  proper  oath  and  which  protect  society  against 
blasphemy,  Sabbiith-breaki ng,  and  polygamy."  The  real 
meaning  of  this  ambiguous  tautology  simply  is  that  there 
should  be  constitutional  recognizance  of  laws  which  compel 
the  ol)servance  of  Sunday  by  attendance  at  church  and  an 
official  test  oath^  that  will  exclude  all  but  church  membei*s 
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from  office,  and  disfi-anchise  them.  It  means  a  theocracy,  a 
form  of  government  which  sad  experience  has  taught  to  be 
the  most  cruel,  naiTow,  utterly  immoml,  extortionate,  and 
tyrannical  possible  to  impose  on  a  people. 

Eurojxj,  during  the  dark  ages,  had  such  a  government, 
when  the  Christian  priest  ruled  with  undisputed  sway.  The 
Church  not  only  arrogated  the  terrible  power  over .  the  spir- 
itual being  of  deciding  its  eternal  destiny,  but  owned  the 
thrgncs  of  kings  and  emj)eroi"s,  the  spade  and  plow  of  the 
squalid  pe<asantry,  and  almost  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  of 
Europe.  Christianity,  through  its  chosen  priests,  whose 
authority  was  delegated  from  God  direct  tlu-ough  the 
Apostle  Peter  by  a  deed  of  trust  recorded  in  the  Bible,  was 
supreme. 

What  was  the  result  ?  The  answer  is  ^vritt^n  by  bleaching 
bonco  In  countless  bittlefields ;  the  decimation  of  nations ; 
autos-dli-fe ;  rack  and  dungeon ;  and  on  the  lurid  sky  i-eflect- 
ing  the  flames  of  a  million  fagot  piles,  where  strong  men  and 
delicate  women  writhed  in  agony. 

It  is  written, — this  unspeakably  sad,  terriWe,  and  satanic 
story  of  robl)cry,  miu'der,  falsehood,  and  demonic  cruelty — 
on  the  black  i)age  of  history  with  the  blood  of  earth's  most 
noble  men,  and  the  teai-s  of  women  vainly  imploring  mercy 
from  the  red  hands  which  tore  their  quiveiing  bosoms  with 
red-hot  pincei*s. 

It  has  taken  seveiid  centuries  to  escape  from  this  thral- 
dom ;  poor,  martyred  humanity  luis  Ixjcn  lx)rne  onward  by  its 
ijiherent  development  past  those  fields  of  pain,  out  of  the 
quaking  lK)g-lands,  and  its  vanguard  is  scaling  the  height 
where  lx)ndage  to  the  past  is  unknown,  and  the  new  excites 
as  great  a  degree  of  reverence  as  the  old. 

Guardino  Bruno  was  burned  by  connnand  of  God's  govern- 
mental agents  three  hiuidred  yeai-s  ago,  beeaiLse  he  asserted 
that  there  were  other  worlds,  and  the  present  year  luis  vnt- 
nessed  the  triumph  of  justice  in  the  erection  of  his  monument 
by  the  advanced  thinkei's  of  the  world  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  was  immolated. 

The  power  that  destroyed  him  and  millions  like  him 
l)ecause  they  dared  to  think ;  which  filled  the  dungeon's  cell, 
and  invented  nameless  instruments  of  torture  at  the  men- 
tion of  which  the  cheek  of  Courage  pales,  acknowledges  no 
eiTor ;  expresses  no  I'emoi'se ;  but  with  sullen  growl  of  nige 
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protested  against  the  ungodliness  of  the  times  in  a  papal  allo- 
cution. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  in  calling  attention  to  the  latter 
anachronism,  snarls  vindictively  as  a  chained  tiger.  "  A 
mingled  feeling  of  righteous  wrath  and  deep  sympathy  was 
bred  in  every  Catholic  heart  when  the  news  came  that  in 
Rome,  impious  men  dared  to  unveil  the  statue  of  an  apostate 
monk  to  the  admiration  and  veneration  of  the  thousands 
assembled.  Dragging  the  memory  of  a  wild  theorizer,  a 
shameless  writer,  and  a  denier  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  from 
the  obscurity  of  a  grave  that  had  for  three  centuries  closed 
upon  its  disgrace,  those  men,  backed  by  mere  brute  force, 
have  set  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  Holy  City,  the  statue  of  the 
infamous  Bruno." 

But  what  has  Bruno,  or  the  Catholic  church,  to  d%  with 
God  in  the  Constitution?  Apparently  their  connection  is 
very  remote ;  really  they  are  parts  of  the  same  movement. 

The  allocution,  and  the  red  Cardinal's  instructions  to  the 
minor  priesthood,  immistakably  show  that  in  the  heart  of  his 
church  three  hundred  years  have  made  no  change.  To  ques- 
tion the  infallibility  of  that  church  is  the  unpardonable  sin, 
for  which  the  stake  is  slight  punishment,  and  Gibbons  would 
bum  Bruno  to-day  with  the  same  eagerness  which  impelled 
•the  priesthood  three  centuiies  ago. 

Manifesting  such  an  animiLs,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  always  regarded  a  Protestant 
as  worse  than  a  pagan,  is  now  desirous  of  joining  hands  with 
the  national  Reformers.  Pope  Leo  thus  commands  his  Ameri- 
can subjects  : — "  All  Catholics  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  cause  the  Constitution  of  the  Stiites  and  legislation  to  be 
modelled  on  the  principles  of  the  true  church."  And  to  this 
the  Christian  Statesman  replies :  '"  Wlienever  they  (the 
Catholics)  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  political  Atheism,  we  will  gladly  join  hands  with 
them." 

To  the  Catholics,  the  only  true  religion  is  Catholicism,  aud 
to  have  any  other  especially  recognized  by  the  State,  would 
be  far  more  undesirable  than  the  recognition  of  none.  They 
cannot  hope  to  have  Protestantism  rejected.  Then  why 
do  they  encourage  the  Protestants  in  the  demand  ?  Cathol- 
icism is  a  most  wonderful  organization,  with  trained  and 
miscrupulous   leaders,,  and  they   know   that   Rome    always 
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gains  in  times  of  national  peril  and  strife.  She  can  lose 
nothing ;  she  may  gain  an  empire. 

The  "  Reformers  "  are  actuated  by  the  zeal  of  bigotry ; 
Rome  by  far-seeing  policy.  The  former  manifest  the  same  bit- 
ter intolerance,  and  given  the  power  would  express  themselves 
in  the  same  manner.  At  tlieir  convention  held  in  New  York 
in  1873,  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  after  deluiing  the  term 
Atheist,  as  including  Deists,  Jews,  Seventh-day  Baptists,  and 
all  who  doubt,  or  are  not  in  unison  with  the  Orthodox  sects, 
said :  "  Wliat  are  the  rights  of  the  Atheist  ?  I  •  would 
tolerate  him  as  I  would  a  poor  lunatic,  for  in  my  view  his 
mind  is  scarcely  sound.  So  long  as  ho  does  not  rave,  so 
long  as  he  is  not  dangerous,  I  would  tolerate  him.  I  would 
tolerate  him  as  I  would  a  conspirator.  The  Atheist  is  a 
dangerous  man ! " 

Torquemada  never  uttered  a  more  vindictive  or  remorseless 
sentence.  Romanism  could  ask  no  better  ally.  Atheists  — 
that  is  Agnostics,  Spiritualists,  Jews,  Swedenlx)rgians,  Uni- 
tarians, Univei-salists  —  have  no  rights  the  Ortliodox  church, 
represented  by  Rev.  Edwards,  is  bound  to  i*es[>ect.  All 
imbelievers,  or  those  who  believe  other  doctrines,  are  danger- 
OILS,  and  to  be  tolerated  as  conspirators.  If  they  "rave," 
that  is,  express  their  thoughts,  they  should  be  treated  as 
lunatics  and  criminals. 

"  Tolerate  Atheism !"  he  continues ;  "  there  is  nothing  out 
of  hell  1  would  not  tolerate  as  soon.  The  Atheist  may  live, 
as  I  said,  but  God  helping  us,  the  taint  of  his  destructive 
creed  shall  not  deface  any  of  the  institutions  of  this  fair  land." 

From  the  foregoing  quotations,  w^hich  might  be  multiplied 
to  almost  any  extent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  spirit 
actuates  all  parties,  and  that  a  determined  onslaught  will  be 
made  on  the  Constitution.  Admitting  this,  we  ask,  after  you 
have  modified  the  Constitution  so  as  to  recognize  God,  what 
kind  of  a  God  do  you  intend  to  place  there  ?  Will  it  be  the 
cruel,  avaricious  Jehovah,  w^ho  trod  the  wine-press  of  the 
nations  in  Ilis  wrath,  until  HLs  garments  were  clotted  with 
gore,  or  the  loving  Father,  as  taught  by  the  apostles  ?  Are 
we  to  have  the  one  heavenly  Father  of  the  Unitaiians,  or  the 
three-in-one  of  the  evangelicals? 

What  kind  of  a  religion  are  we  to  have  as  His  w^orship  ? 

Here  is  the  uncharted  reef  on  which  this  scheme  is  surely 
wrecked.     Sliall   it  be  a  composite,  blending  the  countless 
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divergent  sects  ?  They  cannot  be  blended  for  they  split  apart 
because  their  elements  were  heterogeneous.  Should  the 
differences  be  compromised,  would  the  result  be  aught  else 
than  Catholic  ?  If  the  State  recognized  the  evangelical  sects, 
would  not  the  Catholics  with  reason  demand  the  same  recog- 
nition and  maintainance  ? 

The  Protestant  leaders  ought  to  have  prescience  sufficient 
to  warn  them  of  the  imminent  danger  they  recklessly  court. 
If  the  State  ever  becomes  united  with  a  church,  the  least 
Catholicism  will  gain  will  be  equality,  and  it  has  the  proba- 
bility always  of  b^ing  first.  In  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
which  would  follow  such  a  radical  change,  the  lesser  Protes- 
tant sects  would  find  they  had  no  support  and  would  fall 
back  on  the  larger.  They  would  soon  find  that  the  logic  of 
ideas  and  of  facts  were  against  them.  Granting  that  the  Bible 
is  an  infallible,  inspired  book,  and  the  foundation  of  law  and 
government  as  the  "Reformers"  claim,  the  Protestants' 
boasted  right  to  reason  and  protest  vanishes.  An  inspired 
revelation  from  an  infinite  source  necessitates  an  inspired  in- 
terpreter, the  priest,  to  stand  between  God  and  fallible  human 
reason.  Catholicism,  surely  planted  on  tliis  logically  invul- 
nerable basis,  may  arrogate  the  claim  of  being  the  only  true 
religion,  and  is  able  to  enforce  its  claims  by  numbers,  for  it  is 
stronger  in  following  and  in  the  unquestioning  obedience  of 
its  subjects  than  all  the  Protestant  sects  combined. 

Contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  the  preservation  of  Protes- 
tantism depends  on  the  agnostics,  infidels,  and  liberals  who 
interpose  to  prevent  the  suicidal  measui*e  demanded  by  the 
church  "RefoiTiiers." 

Instead  of  lalx)ring  for  blending  of  Church  and  State,  they 
ought  to  petition  for  yet  stronger  safeguards,  for  their  only 
safety  is  in  preserving  inviolable  the  fundamental  law  which 
declares  State  and  Church  absolutely  distinct.  Then  every 
sect  hfis  the  right  to  organize  its  meml)ers,  present  its  pecu- 
liar beliets,  and  by  comparLson  and  discussion  that  which  is 
of  vital  use  will  be  preserved  and  the  effete  discarded. 

Religious  culture  is  an  affair  of  the  individual,  not  of  the 
State,  which  cannot  wisely  define  the  God  that  shall  be 
worsliipped,  or  the  form  of  that  worsliip.  Legislators  are 
not  qualified  to  determine  such  questions,  and  if  thrust  upon 
them  they  would  have  to  appoint  a  higher  commission  of 
priests  from  every  sect ;  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  council  of  the 
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third  century  transposed  into  the  nineteenth,  which  instead  of 
harmoniously  agreeing  on  doctrines,  would  re-enact  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  its  eariy  prototype. 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  of  history  ?  Shall  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  this  same  power  in 
another  guise  ?  Shall  the  priest  rule  or  shall  we  rule  our- 
selves? This  is  the  issue  fraught  with  consequences  far- 
reaching  as  the  destiny  of  the  Republic.  Having  attained 
the  maturity  of  manhood  are  we  again  to  be  put  in  leading- 
strings,  trundled  in*  the  baby-cart  of  an  effete  theology, 
whipped  if  we  cry  out,  and  shut  in  dungeoiLS  if  we  are 
obstinate  and  refuse  to  bow  down  to  the  Bible  as  a  fetish  and 
say  parrot  prayers  ? 

Just  escaping  into  the  light,  are  we  to  be  forced  back  into 
darkness  ?  Reaching  the  firm  heights  of  liberty  of  thought 
shall  we  be  thrust  back  upon  the  quakii\g  marsh-lands  of 
unsatisfying  conjecture,  where  the  priest,  Avrapped  in  the 
stolen  mantle  of  God,  is  tlie  irresponsible  power  ?  A  broad 
and  thorough  cultiu-e  of  the  masses  by  the  diffusion  of 
accurate  knowledge  may  avert  the  catastrophe,  for  as  light  is 
opposed  to  darkness,  so  is  education  to  superstition. 
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BY  HELEN  CAMPBELL. 


The  searcher  into  the  causes  of  social  discontent,  of  poverty 
and  crime,  of  the  growing  list  of  diseased,  insane,  idiotic,  and 
otherwise  disabled  classes  of  humanity,  comes  at  last  to  the 
point  where  facts  arrange  themselves  in  certain  lines.  They 
do  not  claim  to  hold  infallible  statement  or  plan.  Long  ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  no  new  and  infallible  system  can 
be  laid  down,  and  that  the  student  of  these  problems,  however 
clear  some  of  their  pJiases  may  appear,  remains  a  seeker  to 
the  end.  But  here  and  there  a  point  becomes  absolutely  fixed, 
and  if  its  luminosity  serves  chiefly  to  throw  the  general 
darkness  into  even  stronger  relief,  it  is  at  least  something  to 
have  found  light  at  all. 

We  have  all  learned  the  folly  of  miscellaneous  giving. 
We  all  know  the  difference  between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving  poor,  and  more  and  more  we  are  formulating 
certain  laws  which  seem  practically  to  have  shaped  themselves 
and  by  which  we  seek  to  abide.  But  conditions  alter  so 
swiftly  as  well  as  so  steadily,  that  every  law  requires  its 
immediate  list  of  amendments  and  modifications,  each  one  of 
which  is  affected  quite  as  much  by  tradition  as  by  present 
facts.  To  make  benevolence  scientific  has  been  the  great 
problem  of  the  present  age,  and  no  one  has  better  stated  this 
than  Arnold  Toyrbee,  whose  life  was  a  sacrifice  to  his  con- 
viction and  the  necessity  it  laid  upon  him.  "  Men,"  he 
wrote,  "  formerly  thought  that  the  simple  direct  action  of  the 
benevolent  instincts,  by  means  of  self-denying  gifts,  was 
enough  to  remedy  the  misery  they  deplored.  Now  they  see 
that  not  only  thought  but  historical  study  is  also  necessary." 

This,  too,  is  admitted  as  self-evident  fact,  and  the  question 
then  arises,  "  What  shall  we  study,  and  where  shall  we  begin  ?" 
One  word  holds  the  reply.  It  is  poverty  itself,  in  its  present 
aspects,  that  is  to  be  analyzed  and  defined  before  its  treat- 
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ment  can  be  laid  down,  nor  is  the  diagnosis  an  impossible 
one,  even  for  the  amateur. 

Wliat  is  the  aspect  to-day  of  poverty  as  a  whole  ?  What 
is  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  i>eople  ?  Let  us  take 
simply  English-speaking  peoples,  and  the  facts  as  summed 
up  by  their  ablest  statisticians,  Giffen,  Mihall,  Marshall, 
Thorold  Rogers,  Local  Goveniment  Reports,  and  other  au- 
thorities less  widely  known  but  no  less  deserving  of  attention. 
For  the  United  Kingdom,  Giffen  tiilks  of  a  residuum  of  five 
million  whose  condition  is  a  stain  on  our  civilization,  and 
sixteen  in  every  hundred  belong  to  this  residuum.  In  Lon- 
don one  person  in  every  five  and  more  will  die  in  the  work- 
house, hospital,  or  lunatic  asylum.  In  1887,  out  of  82,545 
deatlis  in  London,  43,507  being  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
9,399  were  in  workhouses,  7,201  in  hospitiils,  and  400  in 
lunatic  asylums,  or  altogether,  17,000  in  public  institutions. 
[Register-General's  Report,  1888.] 

Considering  that  this  does  not  include  children,  it  is 
probable  that  one  in  every  three  Ix>ndon  adults  will  be 
driven  into  tliese  refuges  to  die,  and  the  proportion  in  the 
case  of  the  manual  labor  class  must  of  course  be  still  larger. 
And  the  number  of  pei-sons  who  die  while  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  is  not  included  in  this  calculation.  Add  to  this 
statement  that  made  in  another  report  no  less  trustworthy  : 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  actual  producers  of  wealth  have 
no  home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond  the  end  of  the 
week ;  have  no  bit  of  soil,  or  so  much  as  a  room  that  ])elongs 
to  them ;  have  nothing  of  value  of  any  kind  except  as  much 
old  furniture  as  will  go  in  a  cait ;  have  the  precarious  chance 
of  weekly  wages  which  barely  suffice  to  keep  them  in  healtli ; 
are  housed  for  the  most  part  in  places  no  man  thinks  fit  for 
his  horse ;  are  separated  by  so  narrow  a  margin  from  destitu- 
tion, that  a  month  of  bad  trade,  sickness,  or  unexpected  loss, 
brings  them  face  to  face  with  hunger  and  pauperism.  This 
is  the  normal  state  of  the  avenige  workman  in  town  or 
country,  the  aveiiige  workman  comprising  four  out  of  five 
of  the  whole  population.  [Report  of  Industrial  Remunera- 
tion Conference.] 

In  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  eveiy  twentieth 
person  is  a  pauper,  and  according  to  Poor  Law  Reports,  one 
in  five  of  the  community  is  insufficiently  clad. 

This  is  the  condition  in  England  with  its  thii-ty  millions  of 
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people.  Our  numbers  are  twice  as  great,  and  assuming  oui- 
conditions  to  be  only  half  as  deplorable  as  England's,  the 
statistics  I  have  just  quoted  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  portray- 
ing our  condition  here.  The  most  authentic  reports  of 
bureaus  of  labor  and  charitable  organizations  confirm  this 
view  of  the  situation.  Our  most  optimistic  writers  upon  the 
poor  and  the  worker  in  general,— ^  Atkinson,  Carnegie,  and 
the  school  which  insists  that  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  all  that  is  needed  is  for  the  workman  to  study  econ- 
omy and  use  the  Atkinson  cooker, —  a  most  admirable  inven- 
tion by  the  way, —  do  not  blink  the  fact  that  great  suffering 
exists  at  many  points.  We  know  that  the  general  standard 
of  living  has  risen  and  that  many  of  the  poor  enjoy  comforts 
quite  unknown  and  unimagined  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  thus  it  becomes  even  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend where  and  why  the  pinch  comes.  Why  is  it  that 
the  whole  people  do  not  in  equal  proportion  enjoy  the  in- 
creased wealth  and  other  incalculable  advantages  brought  by 
our  rapidly  advancing  civilization  ?  Why  are  masses  so  piti- 
ably poor,  and  why  are  classes  so  pitiably  rich  ?  What  are 
the  causes  of  this  suffering?  Cast  about  for  other  answer 
as  we  may,  does  it  not  at  last  come  back  inevitably  to  the 
one  fact  of  the  fearfully  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  comparative  equality  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  ?  Certainly  all  of  us  who 
have  reached  middle  life,  recall  a  time  hardly  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  when  great  fortunes,  as  we  name  them  to-day, 
were  absolutely  unknown,  and  grinding  poverty  almost 
equally  so. 

"  Our  old  equality,"  wrote  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  not 
long  ago,  "  is  gone.  So  far  from  being  the  most  equal  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  we  once  boasted  that  we  were, 
ours  is  now  the  most  unequal  of  civilized  nations.  We  talk 
about  the  wealth  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and  about  the 
poverty  of  the  British  poor.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  (rreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  so  striking  a  contrast,  so  wide  a  chiism 
between  rich  and  poor  as  in  these  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
who  is  as  wealthy  as  one  of  some  half  a  dozen  men  who  could 
be  named  in  tliis  countiy ;  and  there  are  few  there  who  are 
poorer  than  some  that  could  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is 
true,  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  the  extremely  poor  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  there  is  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  not  true  tliat  there  is  any  more  despeiiite  poverty  in  any 
civilized  country  than  in  ours ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  not 
true  that  there  is  any  greater  mass  of  riches  concentrated  in  a 
few  liands  in  any  country  than  in  this." 

One  of  tlie  causes  of  the  present  and  ever  increasing 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  iji  our  present  indirect  syst<3ni  of  taxation.  This  being 
a  subject  largely  controverted,  and  uiK)n  which  opinions  so 
widely  differ,  I  touch  upon  it  mth  some  liesitation.  But 
having  very  deep  and  positive  convictions  with  regard  to  it-, 
I  am  cojisti-ained  to  state  them.  In  mv  mind  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  taxation  in  itxS  present  form 
beai-s  far' more  heaAdly  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich. 
It  does  not  ditiw  from  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
importer,  save  in  slight  degree.  The  real  burden  falls  uix>n 
■  the  consumer ;  the  consumer  is  taxed  upon  what  he  spends 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  not  upon  what  he  sixjnds 
for  the  maintenance  of  store  or  factoiy,  or  business  in  any 
foim,  since  that  income  can  always  be  added  to  the  price  of  his 
product.  In  fact,  the  consumer  actually  pays  the  producer  or 
dealer  a  profit  upon  the  tax  itself.  The  man  who  sells, 
practically  pays  no  taxes  on  what  he  sells ;  but  the  man  who 
buys  to  use  and  keep,  pays  taxes  upon  eveiything. 

The  ground  for  this  assertion  is  found  in  various  labor 
report^s,  the  bearings  of  whicli  have  been  admimbly  stated  in 
a  recent  article  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  on  "  The  Menace 
of  Plutocracy."  Take,  for  iiLstance,  the  census  returns  of 
Ohio,  and  the  income  of  agricultui-al  lal)orer8  there.  This 
aveiages  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollai-s  a  year  if  they  work 
the  whole  year  round;  a  thing  hardly  likely  to  happen. 
For  the  family  of  three,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  is  an  income  of  some  three  hundred 
dollars.  For  the  family  of  five  of  the  same  order,  the  repoiis 
give  an  income  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  How 
much  of  such  a  sum  could  be  saved  in  a  family  of  five  if 
there  were  no  tiixing  at  all?  It  is  possiUe  for  an  individual 
to  live  upon  seventy  dollars  per  year,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  for  the  family,  and  at  this  rate,  with  no  taxing,  one 
hundred  dollars  could  be  saved.  But  they  are  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  expenditure  or  seventy 
dollars  out  of  a  total  income  of  four  hundred  and  fifty;  in 
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other  words,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  possible  savings  or  all 
but  thirty  dollars. 

If  now  we  turn  to  his  neighbor  who  has  one  hundred 
thousand  a  year  for  family  expenses,  he  has  a  balance  that, 
allowing  him  fifteen  thousand  a  year  for  family  expenses, 
leaves  a  balatice  of  eighty-five  thousand  out  of  which  to  pay 
his  taxes.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  fifteen  thousand,  his  expen- 
diture, is  three  thousand.  This  he  pays  out  of  his  reserve 
of  eighty-five  thousand,  thus  making  his  rate  three  or  not  over 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  the  man  who 
cares  for  his  grounds,  perhaps,  and  pays  seventy  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  four-fiftlis  of  the  people  of  this  country,  hav- 
ing incomes  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  a  year, 
pay  taxes  amounting  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  their  possible 
savings,  and  the  enormously  rich,  having  incomes  of  one 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  pay  a  tax  amounting  to  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  or  less  of  their  savings. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  see  that  each  year  the  amount  that 
can  be  saved  by  the  worker  gradually  disappears,  while  that 
of  the  prosperous  must  increase?  There  would  be  even 
greater  discrepancy  than  there  is,  did  not  many  of  tlie  rich 
fling  their  money  to  the  winds  in  reckless  dissipation  of 
every  order.  Mr.  Shearman  estimates  that  if  the  present 
tendency  is  allowed  to  continue,  in  less  than  thirty  years 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  are  destined  to  own  about 
three-fifths  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  States,  lands, 
houses,  goods,  chattels,  and  personal  property  of  every  kind. 

This  is  one  cause,  but  only  one,  of  the  present  tendency. 
To  eradicate  this  manifestly  unjust,  inequitiible  system  of 
taxation,  could  not,  it  seems  to  me,  of  itself  restore  the  old- 
time  comparative  equality.  There  are  other  and  perhaps 
more  formidable  causes.  The  protective  tariff  not  only  tends 
to  effect  an  unequal  distribution,  but  it  and  all  other  taxes 
upon  the  products  of  industry,  tend  also  to  decrease  or  re- 
strict production. 

Leaving  this,  there  is  another  cause  that  has  brought 
disaster  and  will  biing  more  before  we  have  decided  upon  a 
remedy.  Freedom  of  contract  has  been  held  to  be  as  much 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Republic  as  the  equality  which 
has  shown  itself  as  by  no  means  a  feature  of  present  con- 
ditions. The  employer  is  certainly  free,  as  he  may  choose 
from  a  dozen  —  perhaps  even  a  hundred  —  applicants  for  the 
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position  he  has  to  offer,  but  how  as  to  the  worker,  man  or 
woman  ?  A  mass  of  testimony  is  before  me,  all  pointing  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  prevailing  form  of  competition 
has  brought  wages  for  the  unskilled,  or  but  moderately 
skilled,  worker,  to  what  is  known  as  the  subsistence  point, 
and  in  this  case,  women  fare  even  worae  than  m(^.  Tlirough 
the  sweating  system,  for  a  year  past  under  active  Parliaraen- 
taiy  discussion  in  England  and  beginning  to  rouse  attention 
here,  and  tlu-ough  many  otlier  forms  of  competitive  oppres- 
sion, this  freedom  of  contract  has  become  but  a  name  for  the 
great  majority  of  workers.  They  must  take  the  wages 
\  offered  or  go  hungry.  If  employees  of  a  great  corpomtion, 
factory,  mine,  or  otherwise,  they  are  forced  to  obtain  all 
supplies  from  tlie  company's  stores,  and  m  many  cases, 
every  penny  of  visible  wages  is  swallowed  up  in  this  way. 
The  recent  disclosures  as  to  the  life  of  the  Illinois  miners  has 
stirred  thought  on  this  phase  of  our  problem.  Granted  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  as  to  the  thriftlessness,  extravagance, 
and  general  culpability  of  the  miner's  mode  of  life,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  labor  is  inordinate,  its  results  demoralizing  and 
delxising,  and  the  worker  a  mere  machine  for  turning  out  so 
much  coal  per  day.  He  owns  hardly  more  tlian  the  English 
w^orker  whose  condition  has  already  been  described,  and 
tlie  prospect  of  any  bettcnnent  is  a  very  remote  one.  Land 
held  by  speculative  owners  at  a  price  far  l)eyond  him,  cannot  be 
made  available  toward  a  living,  his  ojily  right  in  it  being  the 
final  six  feet  by  two  in  which  he  at  last  lies  down. 

Cliild  labor,  and  indeed,  that  of  women  in  general,  must 
count  as  another  cause  of  the  present  state  of  thuigs.  If  it  be 
regarded  as  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  more  workers  of  this 
order  supplied  by  the  family,  the  less  the  wages  of  the  natu- 
ral earner  for  the  family,  I  can  only  point  to  the  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  where  we  find  it  demon- 
strated that  no  real  gain  comes  in  the  long  run  from  such 
lalx)r.  Boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  can  be  hired  for 
half  the  sum  paid  to  men,  and  more  applicants  come  in  than 
can  be  supplied  with  work.  Numl^era  of  adult  workmen  are 
thus  thrown  out  of  work,  and  since  they  must  have  some 
means  of  subsistence,  they  say  to  the  manufacturers :  "  If  you 
cannot  give  us  twice  as  much  as  you  give  these  boys,  we 
will  work  for  a  little  less  than  we  have  doiie." 

So  a  compromise  is  made.     Part  of  the  men  are  retained  at 
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lower  wages  and  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  their 
children's  earnings  will  make  up  the  deficiency.  But  as 
machinery  improves,  younger  hands  at  still  lower  wages  are 
employed,  and  reduction  still  goes  on.  Here  is  the  summary 
of  the  labor  report :  "  Without  child  labor,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
laboring  class  with  the  present  relation  of  wages  to  the  cost 
of  living,  would  be  in  a  state  of  debt  or  pauperism :  with 
child  labor  competition  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and 
wages  are  still  suffering  reduction." 

Here  we  have  the  chief  external  causes  for  the  present 
aspect  of  poverty  as  a  whole.  We  come  now  to  another,  not 
external  but  internal;  the  working,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, of  a  faith,  old  as  Christianity  itself ;  the  inherited 
belief  that  poverty  is  an  inevitable  and  even  a  desirable  state. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  hampered  by  the  tradition  that  it 
is  a  blessing  and  with  this  conviction  for  the  mass,  necessarily 
no  efficient  means  for  its  extirpation  could  be  devised.  To 
believe  even  in  the  possibility  of  such  extirpafion  has  seemed 
defiance  of  an  Almighty  edict ;  a  deliberate  rejection  of  a 
plain  ordinance  of  God.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  poverty 
has  been  held  to  be  synonymous  with  merit,  and  to  give,  the 
first  duty  of  a  Christian  life.  No  matter  what  common  sense 
might  at  moments  assert  itself,  the  beggar,  of  whatever  order, 
was,  up  to  a  not  very  remote  day,  regarded  as  in  some  sort 
the  commissioner  of  Heaven,  sent  to  play  upon  our  tenderer 
feelings,  and  force  thus  a  division  of  goods  with  him.  This 
was  a  natui-al,  and  for  the  time  necessary,  state  of  things.  The 
old  indifference  to  human  life  and  human  pain  was  replaced 
by  the  sense  of  brotherhood  born  of  Christ's  teachings,  and 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  to  give  was  held  to  he  one  chief 
method  of  assuring  the  soul's  salvation.  With  this  grew  up 
a  respect  for  human  life,  as  morbid  in  its  intensity  as  the 
indifference  which  had  distinguished  the  period  before  Chris- 
tianity,, and  is  still  found  among  Ixirbarous  peoples.  A  law 
like  that  of  Sparta,  that  all  maimed  or  diseased  children  must 
be  put  to  death,  and  that  no  marriage  relation  should  be 
entered  upon,  save  by  physically  and  mentally  sound  con- 
tracting parties,  was  regarded  with  horror.  To  whatever 
form  of  humanity  a  soul  had  been  given,  was  given  also  the 
right  of  perpetuation,  and  thus  by  gradual  process  has  come 
to  be  the  mass  of  human  pain  and  misery  shut  within  the 
walls  of  countless  asylums,  prisons,  and  reformatories,  but 
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still  allowed  to  add  to  the  fearful  sum.  The  generosity 
which  should  be  the  distinguishing  trait  of  family  ethics, 
has  been  transferred  to  State  ethics,  where  justice  alone 
should  be  the  essential  principle,  nor  have  we  yet  reached 
the  point  in  our  private  thought  or  public  action  where 
justice  is  seen  to  be  the  first  demand.  We  are  still  domi- 
nated by  this  shadow  of  the  past,  and  call  it  charity  to  give 
a  man  food  which  he  has  not  earned,  thus  destroying  his 
moral  sense  if  he  is  good,  and  precipitating  him  still  farther 
on  a  downward  coui-se,  if  he  is  Imd.  Tliis  class  of  dangerous, 
half-fed  parasites  is  the  enemy  of  the  deserving  poor,  no  less 
than  of  society  at  large.  Modern  conditions  have  fostered 
its  development.  We,  in  our  blindness  and  stupidity,  are 
responsible  for  having  allowed  the  growth  of  these  conditions, 
and  thus  feel  boujid,  if  we  think  at  all,  to  provide  in  some 
soi-t  for  our  own  creation.  But  it  is  solenni  fact,  that  this 
element,  stmggling  in  the  rear  of  tlie  great  industrial  army, 
has  right  to  nothing  save  a  chance  to  earn,  and  that  if  it 
will  not  work  neither  should  it  eat. 

With  these  causes  and  their  results  plain  befoix)  us,  the 
question  comes.  Is  charity  tlie  treatment  needed?  will  any 
foim  of  charity,  in  institution  or  school,  or  any  alleviation, 
touch  the  actual  root  of  the  matter?  Beautiful  as  is  the 
spirit  through  whose  workings  these  masses  of  brick  and 
mortar  have  taken  shape,  and  given  us  the  series  of  institu- 
tions now  needing  a  directory  of  tlieir  own,  and  increasing 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  candidates  for  admission,  it  is 
yet  a  spirit,  untouched  and  unstirred  by  a  higher  issue  than 
that  of  charity.  Its  results  have  been  and  are  seen  by  the 
clear-eyed  among  the  organized  charities,  to  1x3  utterly  disas- 
trous. The  children  of  the  criminal,  the  idle  and  other 
classes  making  up  the  "  social  residuum,"  are  brought  to  the 
homes  and  supported  by  the  taxes  upon  honest  workers. 
Defrauded  of  all  that  is  gained  in  natural  home-life,  even 
when  sharp  poverty  must  be  met,  they  go  out  at  last  into  the 
world  with  the  asylum  look,  and  the  asylum  half-lielplessness 
and  inadaptability,  which  is  one  result  of  such  tmining,  and 
the  vacant  places  are  filled  at  once  by  tlie  waiting  throng, 
brought  into  the  world,  it  would  seem,  for  no  other  end  than 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  their  maintenance  as  fast  as 
possible  upon  society  and  the  State. 

To  bring  the  amount  of  relief  required  to  a  minimum,  to 
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force  the  drones  in  the  hive  to  work,  or  unite  to  expel  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate,  —  these  are  two  phases  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  only  sucli  expulsion 
will  produce  effect. 

Years  ago  in  a  little  mission  in  the  fourth  ward  of  New 
York,  its  leader,  Jerry  McAuley,  in  talking  with  me  of  the 
type  with  which  he  worked,  said :  — 

'*  I  used  to  think  I  must  take  'em  as  they  came,  and  spend 
just  as  much  strength  on  one  as  another,  but  I've  made  up 
my  mind  ajid  worked  on  it  a  good  while  ;  there's  a  lot  the 
Lord  don't  want  and  the  devil  aint  ready  for  yet ;  they  aint 
worth  saving,  and  you've  just  got  to  let  them  go,  and  work  for 
them  that  is.     That  sounds  pretty  l>ad,  but  it's  God's  trutli." 

It  is  only  another  form  of  the  statement  that  justice,  not 
charity,  is  what  is  needed.  "  Exact  justice  is  commonly 
more  merciful  in  the  long  run  than  pity,  for  it  tends  to 
foster  in  men  those  stronger  qualities  which  make  them  good 
citizens." 

Abstractly  we  all  believe  this.  Practically  we  deny  it  day 
by  day,  yet  it  is  the  one  stern  lesson  we  most  need  to  learn ; 
the  only  escape  from  the  calamity  certain  to  come  if  it  remains 
unlearned. 

We  find,  then,  that  any  system  that  is  actually  to  effect  a 
cure  must  counteract  this  tendency  to  unequal  distribution, 
and  secure  to  the  laborer  the  entire  value  of  the  product  of 
his  labor.  This  may  be  called  an  accepted  fact,  recognized 
as  one  end  toward  which  to  work.  By  what  means  is  this  to 
be  brought  about  and  has  the  system  yet  shown  itself  which 
will  accomplish  this  ?  There  are  many,  each  confident  that 
it  holds  the  panacea  for  all  evils.  Each  has  not  only  its  living 
expounders,  but  a  literature  of  its  own ;  each,  its  own 
poi-tion  of  truth, — the  ray  of  pure  color,  waiting  only  the 
moment  in  which  all  shall  blend  in  the  infoldcr  and  mother 
of  each, — the  single,  pure,  white  light  of  truth.  Chief 
among  proposed  systems  we  find  under  immediate  discussion, 
the  eight>hour  movement,  and  then,  profit-sliaring,  co-opera- 
tion, socialism  or  nationalization,  anarchism,  and  Henry 
George-ism,  so-called. 

The  eight-hour  movement,  one  of  the  ablest  expoundei*s  of 
which  for  this  country  is  Mr.  George  Gunton,  is,  after  all, 
only  palliative.  It  is  claimed  that  its  adoption  would 
immediately  open  the  door  to  vast  numbers  of  the  uneni- 
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ployed,  would  raise  wages,  give  more  leisure  for  self-improve- 
ment, and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  all  workei'S. 
Eacl)  of  these  propositions  is  certainly  true,  but  none  of  them 
alt€r  underlying  facts  or  hinder  repetition  in  the  future,  a 
repetition  of  precisely  the  same  conditions.  The  relief  could 
be  but  tempoiury,  but  the  movement  is  certainly  tlio  fore- 
runner of  a  wiser  thought  as  to  methods  of  production  and 
man's  relation  to  machinery,  and  ita  consideration  is  a 
necessity.  But  it  can  count  as  but  one  ray  in  our  social 
prism,  and  can  in  no  wise  bring  the  results  prophesied  by  its 
most  ardent  advocates. 

Profit-sliaiing  is  another  means  of  evading  the  higher 
justice  lying  back  of  Jill  these  expedients  for  silencing  demands 
and  ending  dissatisfaction.  It,  too,  has  its  mission  of  con- 
ciliation, enlightenment,  and  education,  and  it  has  proved  its 
efficiency  in  preventing  strikes  and  making  the  wlieels  of 
many  a  great  industry  run  smoothly.  It  is  complicated  by 
tlie  fact  that  losses  nuLst  also  ])e  shared,  and  that  this  is 
manifestly  impossible  at  any  present  rate  of  wages,  and  indeed 
unjust  at  least  in  degree.  It  is  not  the  end  any  more  than  co- 
operation, the  argument  for  which  is  practically  the  same  and 
which  will  certainly  Ixj  in  gi*eat  pait  the  law  of  the  future. 
But  it  must  not  interfere  with  individual  enterprise  and 
thought,  which  still  has  its  mission  for  the  world ;  a  mission 
that  would  remain  unfulfilled  were  compulsory  co-operation 
ever  to  succeed. 

Anarcliism  lias  its  thousands  upon  thousands  of  devoted 
and  earnest  believei's,  and  for  Russia,  what  other  creed  could 
l)e  for  human  beings  with  souls  and  minds  ?  It  counts  well 
nigh  SIS  many  martyi-s  as  early  Christianity ;  it  litis  given  us 
types  for  which  the  world  is  the  riclier,  of  self-sacrifice,  utter 
self-abnegation,  and  devotion,  that  prove  what  divinity  lies 
in  this  soul  of  man.  For  Russia  it  lias  its  place  and  need. 
For  America  neither,  and  no  further  word  need  be  said  here 
as  to  its  bearings. 

Anarchism  is  individualism  rampjint.  Socialism,  in  its 
extremes,  is  the  individual  as  nearly  wiped  out  as  is  possible 
with  continued  existence.  At  its  heart  is  the  noblest  thought 
for  humanity,  as  it  has  always  been  since  Plato's  inward 
eye  wiis  fixed  u{)on  the  vision  of  his  Rejmblic,  and  great 
souls  after  him  planned  Utopijis,  in  which  the  sorrow  of 
humanity  should  ceiise,  and  true  life  begin. 
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Till  the  advent  of  Edward  Bellamy's  now  famous  took, 
Americans  had  classed  all  dangerous  tendencies,  anarchical 
and  otherwise,  under  the  one  head  "Socialism,"  and  were 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  any  further  definition  of  the  word. 
With  its  appearance  came  a  change  of  view,  and  to-day. 
Nationalist  Clubs  for  the  study  of  all  social  questions  and 
based  upon  Mr.  Bellamy's  theories,  practically  the  same  as 
those  to  be  found  in  Laurence  Gronlund's  "  Co-operative 
Commonwealth,"  are  forming  at  all  points. 

Here  I  stand  upon  dangerous  ground.  Popular  sympathy 
is  with  the  book  and  my  own  goes  with  it  so  far,  that  I  count 
a  large  portion  of  its  creed  as  heartily  mine.  But  if  asked  if 
"Nationalism"  is  the  infallible  cure  for  existing  evils,  I 
must  certainly,  as  I  understand  it,  say  never !  I  am  ardently 
nationalist  in  my  dislike  of  competition,  in  its  present  aspect, 
but  I  have  as  hearty  a  dislike  to  any  system  of  communism, 
or  an3rthing  which  destroys  individual  liberty.  I  believe  in 
the  right  to  all  private  property  honestly  earned,  and  that 
jxayment  to  individuals  should  he  proportioned  to  merit. 
Believing  also  that  many  industries  can  be  nationalized,  and 
that  the  gi'owth  of  trusts  is  our  fii-st  unconscious  step  in  this 
direction,  I  yet  am  also  certain  that  this  applies  chiefly  to  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  monopolies,  this  meaning  all  min- 
ing interests,  present  forms  of  land  ownership,  i-ailways, 
telegraph  system,  etc. 

Aside  from  this,  it  is  a  deep  conviction  that  the  individual 
should  be,  not  a  compulsory  member  of  a  great  industrial 
army,  but  a  free  agent,  to  whom  the  fullest  oppoi*tunity  for 
development  has  been  given  from  childhood  up. 

"Each  man  to  himself  and  each  woman  to  herself, 
Is  the  word  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
And  the  true  word  of  immortality." 

"  No  one  can  acquire  for  another,  not  one ; 
No  one  can  grow  for  another,  not  one." 

In  these  words  lies  the  essence  of  the  protest  which  must 
be  made  against  "  Nationalism  "  its  a  creed,  but  when  this 
has  been  said,  there  remains  the  fact  that  it  has  stirred  minds 
that  never  thought  before.  Its  mission  is  that  of  leaven  and 
it  will  do  its  work. 

Last  on  the  list,  comes  what  is  popularly  known  a.s 
George-ism,  which  ha.s  2)robably  had  as  full  a  share  of  oppro- 
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briiim  and  misunderstanding  as  socialism.  Nevertheless, 
eeitain  truths  in  its  statement  have  made  their  way,  and  if 
the  central  one  is  still  denied,  at  least  it  has  helped  to  clearer 
insight  into  tlie  actual  rights  of  men  in  this  world  of  oui-s. 
The  "single  tax  "  has  become  its  watchword  and  is  really  the 
formula  of  its  faith.  Indirect  taxation  has  shown  itself  as 
not  only  absurd  but  iniquitous.  It  is  the  faith  of  Mr. 
George's  followers,  that  a  single  tax  on  land  will  end  many 
of  these  evils,  Ixjing  in  its  nature  a  direct  tax  and  one  that, 
as  all  economists  agree,  cannot  be  shifted  ui)on  the  consumers. 
Mr.  Sheaiman  going  even  so  far  as  to  l)elieve,  that  the  mising 
of  all  revenue  by  means  of  this  single  tax  on  land  values, 
would  nidically  affect  the  prevailing  tendency  to  unequal 
distribution,  and  create  one  toward  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion. It  is  also  claimed  by  Mr.  George's  folio  were,  that  by  the 
application  of  his  theory  making  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land 
not  in  use,  natural  resources  would  to  a  great  extent  be  thrown 
open ;  lal)or  would  thus  secure  the  much-to-be-desired  alter- 
native and  freedom  of  contract  between  him  and  his  em- 
ployer become  a  fact. 

Charity,  kindness,  philanthropy  in  every  fonn,  have  been 
our  debt  to  the  poor.  They  are  still  agents  with  which  we 
must  work.  But  they  have  fulfilled  their  chief  mission  in 
humanizing  mankind  as  a  whole.  Their  lesson  is  of  the  past. 
We  have  long  paid,  are  still  paying,  tliis  debt  so  lavishly, 
that  the  account  is  now  on  the  other  side  and  but  one  method 
of  balance  is  possible.  It  is  that  nobler  ideal  which  can 
never  exclude  the  highest  charity,  the  time  philanthropy,  but 
wliich  places  first,  that  supreme  quality  to  which  we  all  must 
bow,  impartial,  clear-eyed  justice.  From  rich  to  poor,  from 
I)oor  to  rich,  till  once  more  the  balance  hangs  true  ;  —  till  the 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  demanded  by  the  principle 
which  made  the  Republic,  again  shows  itself,  and  the  hideous 
anomalies  of  to-day  are  a  memory  only.  This  is  the  higher 
education,  and  without  it  not  one  engine  of  the  present  vast 
system  moves  to  any  end  but  final  destruction.  There  are 
scoffers  and  doubtei'S ;  men  content  with  the  day  as  it  is,  and 
indifferent  to  aU  outside  their  petty  individual  desire.  It  is 
they  and  their  kind  who  most  stir  eager  souls  to  revolt,  and 
passionate,  undisciplined  souls  to  revenge.  It  is  they  who 
are  the  dangerous  classes  no  less  than  tliat  lowest  strata  and 
whom  we  may  cliiefly  di'ead. 
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"When  thou  hcarcAt  the  fool  rejoicing  and  he  snith  '  It  is  over  and  paHt, 
And  the  wroni;  wa-s  better  than  right,  and  hate  turns  into  love  at  last; 
And  we  Htrove  for  nothing  at  all,  and  the  god»  are  fallen  asleep, 
For  HO  g(KMl  in  the  world  a-growing,  that  the  evil  gotxl  shall  reaj); ' 
Thuu  loosrn  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  and  setth?  the  helm  on  thine  head, 
For  men  betrayed  are  mighty,  and  great  are  the  wrongfully  dead." 

It  is  battle  that  must  be  had ;  battle  with  oui-selves  no 
less  than  with  the  wrongs  we  can  see,  for  our  own  [)rejudices, 
our  own  half-heartedness,  are  {>ai-t  of  the  wron^,  and  tliere 
is  scorn,  and  doubt,  and  opposition  fioni  the  poor  we  would 
help  no  less  tlian  from  the  faithless  wlio  look  on.  It 
is  no  child's  play;  no  task  of  a  day.  It  is  work  taxing 
ever}'  power  of  biuhi  and  heart;  *work  that  will  not  end 
with  this  questioning  generation,  bu^  will  go  on  and  on, 
toward  that 

"  One  far-off  divine  event 
Toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves  " ; 

work  tliat  it  is  woith  wliile  to  have  lived,  if  only  to  own 
our  tmy  jx^i-sonal  shai^e  in  the  doing ;  work  that  when  our 
resting  time  conies  and  our  own  han(Ls  are  weary,  passes  from 
them  into  those  that  will  do  it  better  than  we,  since  with  it 
will  go  the  lieritiige  of  all  that  our  blundei-s  have  tauglit  us. 
Work  tliat  is  part  of  that  mysterious  evolution  of  man  from 
the  brute  toward  the  God,  and  that  is  tlie  divinest  gift  of  life, 
since  witliout  it^  thei'e  is  no  real  living  or  loving,  nor  any 
otlier  tiling  tliat  means  our  utmost  capacity  here,  our 
utmost  possibility  in  the  larger  life  to  come. 
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POVERTY    AND    CRIME    IN    OUR    GREAT    CITIES. 

[In  response  to  the  question  **  What  in  your  judgment  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  increase  of  poverty  and  crime  in  our  great  cities?"  the  following 
timely  replies  have  oeen  eiicitea.] 

The  one  retisou  why  poverty  and  crime  increase  in  our 
great  cities  appeai-s  to  me  to  l)e  the  immense  immigration  from 
Europe.  Statistics  are  not  at  my  hand  to  show  the  nation- 
ality of  tlie  pei"sons  who  receive  charitaUe  aid,  or  are  sen- 
tenced in  the  criminal  courts ;  but  it  is  a  very  simple  truth 
that  the  whole  problem  of  poverty  and  crime  would  1x3  easily 
manageable  could  we  eliminate  the  foreign-born  element. 
Certainly  this  would  be  the  case  were  the  first  generation 
lx)rn  of  foreign  parents  included  in  the  elimination.  Tlie 
peculiarity  of  our  problem  is  in  the  opportunity  America 
offci's  to  the  Irishman,  the  German,  the  Pole,  and  the 
Norwegian. 

The  philanthropists  of  England  and  France  have  the  poor 
always  with  them,  but  they  do  not  have  the  poor  of  other 
countries  poured  in  upon  them  in  such  a  steady  stream  as 
the  Unit43d  States  have  received  for  fifty  yeai-s. 

Tliis  stream  will  diminish  as  political  freedom  is  established 
abroad,  and  the  land  is  opened  to  more  general  ownersliip. 
But  so  long  as  it  continues  in  anything  like  its  present  force, 
it  is  a  world  problem  we  are  solving  in  caring  for  crime  and 
poverty  in  our  American  cities.  Statesmen  should  be  con- 
sidering whether  we  have  not  already  contributed  our  part  to 
the  solution,  and  whether  it  is  not  high  time  to  shut  do\vn 
the  gjites.. 

There  is  in  every  civilized  land  a  "  drift"  and  a  "  current " 
to  use  Mr.  H.  Flewellyn  Smith's  expressive  terms,  into  the 
great  cities  from  the  country.  Tlie  "  current "  is  the  needed 
influx  of  new  blood  to  supply  the  depleted  veins  of  the 
exhausting  city.  The  "drift"  is  largely  composed  of  the 
"  social  wreckage  "  of  the  country.     The  poor  and  the  vicious 
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naturally  gravitate  to  the  splendor  and  tlie  opportunity  of  the 
city.  Drink  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  poverty  of  city 
and  country;  industrial  education  wouhl  prevent  much  of 
the  vice  of  cities,  but  overcrowding  with  the  weak  and  the 
incaimble,  native  and  foreign,  is  the  chief  cause  of  inlx)m 
poverty  and  crime.  Nicholas  P.  Gilman. 


IS   POVERTY    increasing? 

Are  you  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  in  speaking  of 
the  increase  of  poverty?  That  tliere  is  an  increase  in  the 
consciousness  of  }X)verty,  in  the  desire  to  get  out  of  its  limita- 
tions, is  ceitain.     But  is  there  an  increase  of  poverty  '? 

I  sup[)Osed  the  contmry  was  the  ctuse.  My  im[)icssion  Ls, 
that  ajiai-t  from  certain  unavoidable  conditions, — old  age, 
sickness,  organic  infirmity,  inherited  disease  for  example — 
there  is  little  unavoidable  indigence. 

Intemperance  is  undoubtedly  a  prime  cause  of  poverty ;  but 
intemperance  is  simply  one  sign  among  many  of  tlie  power  of 
appetite  over  reason ;  the  prevalence  of  passion,  the  love  of 
self-indulgence,  which  has  to  be  outgrown. 

In  my  view,  intemperance  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the 
waste  of  resources,  the  mal-adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 
And  this  arises  in  great  part  from  ignorance.  I  am  deeply 
persuaded  that  a  method  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
" Associated  Charities "  in  Boston,  by  whieli  tlif  piinciph's, 
experience,  talent,  and  knowledge  of  the  cuUivjitijd  \wv\\  and 
women  of  society  may  be  bronght  to  the  j)0(>r,  is  of  innnense 
benefit;  audi  much  doubt  if  anything  less  searching  will 
touch  the  real  causes  of  the  disease,  which  is  both  moral  and 
mtellectual.  O.  B.  Fuotiiingjiam. 


OUK    POOR. 

Poverty  is  both  an  effect  and  a  cause ;  like  the  ocean  it  is 
fed  by  many  streams,  and  it  in  turn  feeds  the  streams.  The 
most  humane  legislation  the  world  luus  ever  seen  was  given  by 
Moses:  he  guarded  the  poor  at  every  point,  yet  in  spile  of 
all  helpful  legislation,  he  says,  '^The  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land."     Immigration  may  swell  the  number  oL"  the 
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poor,  intemperance  may  increase  poverty,  lack  of  training 
may  make  it  easy  to  be  poor,  but  I  think  the  leading  causes 
of  the  increase  of  poverty  are  two.  First  the  competitive 
system  under  which  business  is  done ;  and  second,  the  organi- 
zation of  some  people  ;  they  are  unfitted  under  any  system  to 
ever  1x3  anything  but  poor.  In  the  present  order  of  business 
cunning  and  strength  win  the  day ;  the  man  wlio  has  neither, 
goes  to  the  wall ;  a  change  of  system  to  the  co-opemtivo  Avdll 
give  the  weak  man  a  much  better  chance,  but  under  any 
system,  "  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poveity." 
Poverty  of  resources  to  dmw  on,  of  ability  to  take  advantage 
of  opix)i*tunity,  of  patience  to  wait,  of  self-denial  to  say  no  to 
present  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  future  gain. 

Solomon  sent  the  sluggards  of  his  day  to  the  ant  to  learn 
wisdom,  and  iEsop  tells  of  a  grasshopper  who  passed  the 
summer  merrily  and  pleasantly,  never  once  thinking  of  winter ; 
a  born  grasshopper.  jum2>s  all  summer  under  any  system. 
When  ants  multiply,  wealth  increases,  when  grasshoppei-s 
increase,  poverty  keeps  pace.  It  is  as  easy  to  save  before  sick- 
ness by  self-denial  as  after,  but  the  poor  are  usually  econom- 
ical under  pressure,  and  not  from  choice.  Sooner  or  later 
a  man  must  say  no  to  many  things ;  the  poor  in  too  many 
cases  never  say  it  till  forced  to.  A  change  of  system  will 
help,  but  a  change  of  character  is  the  only  cure,  but  your 
call  is  not  for  cures  but  causes. 

Rev.  O.  p.  Glfford. 


THE   WORD   GOD   IN   OUR    CONSTITUTrON. 

The  introduction  of  the  word  God  as  part  of  our  published 
political  institution  by  any  religious  denomination  and  in  a 
sectarian  sense  would,  if  possible,  be  perilous  because  unjust ; 
and  superfluous  as  serving  no  needful  end.  The  Divine 
reality  in  the  recent  amendments  has  already  entered  more 
largely  into  our  fundamental  civil  law.  God  in  man  and 
all  his  doings  is  not  ^a  definite  personality  but  an  ever- 
varying  quantity,  more  in  some  and  less  in  other  persons  and 
acts.  We  ourselves  are  meters  of  deity,  we  are  sliding- 
scales  of  the  spirit,  as  much  as  any  tubes  of  glass  or  luetal 
are  measures  of  light,  and  heat,  and  water,  and  air.  God  is 
the  moral  supreme,  another  differently  spelt  name  for  right 
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and  good,  for  justice  incarnate  and  freedom  to  think.  An 
ill  opinion  of  God,  Lord  Bacon  teaches  us,  is  worse  than 
Atheism  or  no  opinion  at  all,  and  what  a  libel  on  the  infinite 
power  was  our  turning  of  a  soul  into  a  slave,  although  Henry- 
Clay  maintained  that  the  process  had  been  sanctified  by 
statute,  by  property,  and  by  time.  God  was  in  the  Constitu- 
tion before  the  rebellion  only  by  halves.  Now  the  camel  in 
the  story,  drawing  his  body  after  his  head  for  shelter  in  the 
tent  from  the  storm,  is  a  symbol  of  the  complete  humanity 
of  our  national  claim  of  equity  to  the  race,  black  or  white. 
Only  the  execution  of  our  profession  remains  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  danger  of  bigotry  to  pervert  the  document  has  passed. 
The  bad  God  is  going  if  not  gone.  The  current  lively  pro- 
tests against  cruel  dogmas  and  superstitious  prayers,  now 
lifted  so  loud  in  the  heart  of  Orthodoxy  and  Episcopacy  and 
growing  more  formidable  at  every  convention  of  those  pious 
orders,  are  proof  enough  that  the  yoke  which  Channing 
dreaded  and  resisted  in  his  day  can  never  be  fastened  on  the 
people's  neck.  In  the  run  for  liberty  the  former  lunatics 
will  pass  all  the  liberals  who  do  not  themselves  move  ahead. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 


The  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  wlio  was  under  contract  to 
write  us  a  paper  on  Modern  Spiritualism,  was  prevented  from 
fulfilling  his  obligation  through  pressure  of  additional  work  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  destruction  of  his  church,  coming  two  weeks 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe.  A  leading  writer,  well 
known  in  the  tlieological  world,  will  at  an  early  date  write  on 
"  The  Fallacy  of  Modern  Spiritualism." 


Col.  Tngersoll's  paper  on  God  in  the  Constitution  ^'ill  he  re- 
plied to  by  recognized  leaders  of  Orthodox  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic thought. 

The  paper  on  Capital  Punishment,  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  the 
editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century^  is  unavoidably  crowded  out  this 
month,  with  other  able  contributions,  owing  to  tlie  length  of  Mr. 
Murray's  remarkable  address  on  Christianity,  wliich  appears  in 
this  issue. 

The  exhaustive  exposition  of  Nationalism,  which  will  appear  in 
our  January  issue,  will  be  shortly  reviewed  by  representative 
individualists. 

N.  P.  Gilman,  the  well-known  author  of  Profit  Shariuff^  is 
preparing  a  paper  for  an  early  issue  of  The  Akkxa. 


M.  L.  Dickinson,  professor  of  heUes-lettrea^  Denver  University,  is 
writing  on  Some  Aspect  of  the  Indian  Question  for  The  Arena. 


Rev.  W.  E.  Manley,  D.  D.,  will  be  heard  at  an  early  date  on 
Future  Punishment  Viewed  from  Orthodox  Strongholds. 


Dr.  Geo.  Stewart,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  of  the  Quebec   Chronich'^ 
will  contribute  a  paper  for  The  Arena  on  the  Canada  Question. 


Henry  George's  article  on  the  Fallacy  of  License  will  be 
answered  by  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  high  license,  and 
by  a  leading  prohibitionist,  in  an  early  number  of  The  Arena. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  number  of  writers  who 
are  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  great  living  issues 
of  the  hour,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  the  lighter 
fields  of  thought,  to  contribute  to  early  issues  of  The  Arena. 
Nothing  will  be  spared  in  our  effort  to  make  The  Arena  worthy 
of  the  liberal  patronage  of  tlie  reading  public 
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GOD    IN    THE    CONSTITUTION. 


BY  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 


"  All  governments  derive  their  just 
"povrera^Tom  the  consent  of   the  governed.*' 

In  this  country  it  is  admitted  that  the  power  to  govern 
resides  in  the  people  themselves;  that  they  are  the  only 
rightful  source  of  authority.  For  many  centuries  before  the 
formation  of  our  Government,  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  people  had  but  little  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  source  of  authority  was  not 
in  this  world ;  kings  were  not  crowned  by  their  subjects,  and 
the  sceptre  was  not  held  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  king  sat  on  his  throne  by  the  will  of  God,  and  for  that 
reason  was  not  accountable  to  the  people  for  the  exercise  of 
his  power.  He  commanded,  and  the  people  obeyed.  He 
was  lord  of  their  bodies,  and  his  partner,  the  priest,  was  lord 
of  their  souls.  The  government  of  earth  was  patterned  after 
the  kingdom  on  high.  God  was  a  supreme  autocrat  in  heaven, 
whose  will  was  law,  and  the  king  was  a  supreme  autocrat  on 
earth,  whose  will  was  law.  The  God  in  heaven  had  inferior 
beings  to  do  his  will,  and  the  king  on  earth  had  certain 
favorites  and  officers  to  do  his.  These  officera  were  account- 
able to  him,  and  he  was  responsible  to  God. 

The  Feudal  system  was  supposed  to  be  in  accordiince  with 
the  divine  plan.  The  people  were  not  governed  by  intelli- 
gence, but  by  threats  and  promises,  by  rewards  and  punish- 
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ments.  No  effort  was  made  to  enlighten  the  common  people ; 
no  one  thought  of  educating  a  peasant  —  of  developing  the 
mind  of  a  laborer.  The  people  were  created  to  support 
thrones  and  altars.  Their  destiny  was  to  toil  and  obey  —  to 
work  and  want.  They  were  to  be  satisfied  with  huts  and 
hovels,  with  ignorance  and  rags,  and  their  children  must 
expect  no  more.  In  the  presence  of  the  king  they  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  before  the  priest  they  grovelled  in  the  very 
dust.  The  poor  peasant  divided  his  earnings  with  the  State, 
because  he  imagined  it  protected  his  body;  he  divided  his 
crust  with  the  Church,  believing  that  it  protected  his  soul. 
He  was  the  prey  of  Throne  and  Altar  —  one  deformed  his 
body,  the  other  his  mind  —  and  these  two  vultures  fed  upon 
his  toil.  He  was  taught  by  the  king  to  hate  the  people  of 
other  nations,  and  by  the  priest  to  despise  the  believers  in  all 
other  religions.  He  was  made  the  enemy  of  all  people  except 
his  own.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  peasants  of  other 
lands  enslaved  and  plundered  like  himself.  He  was  kept  in 
ignorance,  because  education  is  the  enemy  of  superstition, 
and  because  education  is  the  foe  of  that  egotism  often  mis- 
taken for  patriotism. 

The  intelligent  and  good  man  holds*  in  his  affections  the 
good  and  true  of  every  land  —  the  boundaries  of  countries 
are  not  the  limitations  of  his  sjrmpathies.  Caring  nothing 
for  race,  or  color,  he  loves  those  who  speak  other  languages 
and  worship  other  Grods.  Between  him  and  those  who  suffer, 
there  is  no  impassable  gulf.  He  salutes  the  world,  and 
extends  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  human  race.  He  does 
not  bow  before  a  provincial  and  patriotic  God  —  one  who 
protects  his  tribe  or  nation,  and  abhors  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Through  all  the  ages  of  superstition,  each  nation  has 
insisted  that  it  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  true  God,  and 
that  it  alone  had  the  true  religion  —  that  the  gods  of  other 
nations  were  false  and  fraudulent,  and  that  other  religions 
were  wicked,  ignorant  and  absurd.  In  this  way  the  seeds  of 
hatred  have  been  sown,  and  in  this  way  have  been  kindled 
the  flames  of  war.  Men  have  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
of  a  different  complexion,  with  those  who  knelt  at  other 
altars  and  expressed  their  thoughts  in  other  words  —  and 
even  a  difference  in  garments  placed  them  beyond  the  sym- 
pathy of  others.  Every  peculiarity  was  the  food  of  preju- 
dice and  the  excuse  for  hatred. 
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The  boundaries  of  nations  were  at  last  crossed  by  com- 
merce. People  became  somewhat  acquainted,  and  they  found 
that  the  virtues  and  vices  were  quite  evenly  distributed.  At 
last  subjects  became  somewhat  acquainted  with  kings  — 
peasants  had  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  princes,  and  it  was 
dimly  perceived  that  the  differences  were  mostly  in  rags  and 
names. 

In  1776  our  fathers  endeavored  to  retire  the  gods  from 
politics.  They  declared  that  "  all  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  This  was  a 
contradiction  of  the  then  political  ideas  of  the  worid ;  it  was, 
as  many  believed,  an  act  of  pure  blasphemy  —  a  renunciation 
of  the  Deity.  It  was  in  fact  a  declaration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  earth.  It  was  a  notice  to  all  churches  and  priests 
that  thereafter  mankind  would  govern  and  protect  themselves. 
Politically  it  tore  down  every  altar  and  denied  the  authority 
of  every  "  sacred  book,"  and  appealed  from  the  Providence  of 
Grod  to  the  Providence  of  Man. 

Those  who  promulgated  the  Declaration  adopted  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  great  Republic. 

What  was  the  oflBce  or  purpose  of  that  Constitution  ? 

Admitting  that  ail  power  came  from  the  people,  it  was 
necessary,  first,  that  certain  means  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  asceiibaining  the  will  of  the  people;  and  second,  it  was 
proper  and  convenient  to  designate  certain  departments  that 
should  exercise  certain  powers  of  the  government.  There 
must  be  the  legislative,  the  judicial  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Those  who  make  laws  should  not  execute  them. 
Those  who  execute  laws  should  not  have  the  power  of 
absolutely  determining  their  meaning  or  their  constitution- 
ality. For  these  reasons,  among  others,  a  constitution  was 
adopted. 

This  consKtution  also  contained  a  declaration  of  rights. 
It  marked  out  the  limitations  of  discretion,  so  that  in  the 
excitement  of  passion  mensliall  not  go  beyond  the  point  desig- 
nated in  the  calm  moment  of  reason. 

When  man  is  imprejudiced,  and  his  passions  subject  to 
reason,  it  is  well  he  should  define  the  limits  of  power,  so 
that  the  waves  driven  by  the  storm  of  passion  shall  not  over, 
bear  the  shore. 

A  constitution  is  for  the  government  of  man  in  this  world. 
It  is  the  chain  the  people  put  upon  their  servants,  as  well 
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as  upon  themselves.     It  defines  the  limit  of  power  and  the 
limit  of  obedience. 

It  follows,  then,  that  nothing  should  be  in  a  constitution 
that  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  State  —  that  is, 
by  the  Army  and  Navy.  Behind  every  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution should  stand  the  force  of  the  nation.  Every  sword, 
every  bayonet,  every  cannon  should  be  there. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  amend  the  Constitution  and  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  and  supremacy  of  God  —  what  be- 
comes of  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  and  how  is  this 
amendment  to  be  enforced  ?  A  constitution  does  not  enforce 
itself.  It  must  be  carried  out  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Will  it  be  a  crime  to  deny  the  existeiuje  of  this  Constitu- 
tioual-God?  Can  the  offender  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
criminal  courts  ?  Can  his  lips  be  closed  by  the  power  of  the 
State?  Would  not  this  be  the  inauguration  of  religious  per- 
secution ? 

And  if  there  is  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  God  in  the 
Constitution,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  which  God 
•is  to  have  this  honor.  Shall  we  select  the  God  of  the  Catho- 
lics —  He  who  has  established  an  infallible  church  presided 
over  by  an  infallible  pope,  and  who  is  delighted  with  certain 
ceremonies  and  placated  by  prayers  uttered  in  exceedingly 
common  Latin  ?  Is  it  the  God  of  the  Presbyterian,  with  the 
Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  who  is  ingenious  enough  to  har- 
monize necessity  and  responsibility,  and  who  in  some  way 
justifies  himself  for  damning  most  of  his  own  children  ?  Is  it 
the  God  of  the  Puritan,  the  enemy  of  joy — of  the  Baptist,  who 
is  great  enough  to  govern  the  universe,  and  small  enough  to 
allow  the  destiny  of  a  soul  to  depend  on  whether  the  body  it 
inhabited  was  immersed  or  sprinkled  ? 

What  God  is  it  proposed  to  put  in  the  Constitution  ?  Is 
it  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  was  a  believer  in 
slavery  and  who  justified  polygamy  ?  If  slavery  was  right 
then,  it  is  right  now ;  and  if  Jehovah  was  right  then,  the 
Mormons  are  right  now.  Are  we  to  have  the  God  who 
issued  a  commandment  against  all  art  —  who  was  the  enemy 
of  investigation  and  of  free  speech?  Is  it  the  God  who 
commanded  the  husband  to  stone  his  wife  to  death  because 
she  differed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion  ?  Are  we  to 
have  a  God  who  will  re-enact  the  Mosaic  code  and  punish 
hundreds  of  offences  with  death  ?    What  court,  what  tribunal 
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of  last  resort,  is  to  define  this  God,  and  who  is  to  make 
known  his  will  ?  In  his  presence,  laws  passed  by  men  will 
be  of  no  value.  The  decisions  of  courts  will  be  as  nothing. 
But  who  is  to  make  known  the  will  of  this  supreme  God  ? 
Will  there  be  a  supreme  tribunal  composed  of  priests  ? 

Of  course  all  persons  elected  to  ofiQce  will  either  swear  or 
afiBrm  to  support  the  Constitution.  Men  who  do  not  believe 
in  this  God,  cannot  so  swear  or  affirm.  Such  men  will  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  honor.  A  God  in 
the  constitution  will  not  interfere  with  the  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions of  hypocrites.  Such  a  provision  will  only  exclude 
honest  and  conscientious  unbelievers.  Intelligent  people 
know  that  no  one  knows  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not.  The 
existence  of  such  a  Being  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Men  who  believe  in  the  liberty  of  man,  who  are  willing  to  die 
for  the  honor  of  their  country,  will  be  excluded  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Such  a  provision 
would  place  the  country  under  the  feet  of  priests. 

To  recognize  a  Deity  in  the  organic  law  of  our  country 
would  be  the  destruction  of  religious  liberty.  The  God  in 
the  Constitution  would  have  to  be  protected.  There  would 
be  laws  against  blasphemy,  laws  against  the  publication  of 
honest  thoughts,  laws  against  carrying  books  and  papers  in 
the  mails,  in  which  this  constitutional  God  should  be 
attacked.  Our  land  would  be  filled  with  theological  spies, 
with  religious  eaves-droppers,  and  all  the  snakes  and  reptiles 
of  the  lowest  natures,  in  this  sunshine  of  religious  authority, 
would  uncoil  and  crawl. 

It  is  proposed  to  acknowledge  a  God  who  is  the  lawful  and 
rightful  governor  of  nations  —  the  one  who  ordained  the 
powers  that  be.  If  this  God  is  really  the  Governor  of 
nations,  it  is  not  necessary  to  acknowledge  him  in  the  consti- 
tution. This  would  not  add  to  his  power.  If  he  governs  all 
nations  now,  he  has  always  controlled  the  affaii-s  of  men. 
Having  this  control,  why  did  he  not  see  to  it  that  he  was 
recognized  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  If 
he  had  the  supreme  authority  and  neglected  to  put  himself  in 
the  Constitution,  is  not  this,  at  least,  prima  facie  evidence 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  there  ? 

For  one,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  God  who  has  "  ordained 
the  powers  that  be."  What  have  we  to  say  of  Russia  —  of 
Siberia  ?     What  can  we  say  of  the  pereecuted  and  enslaved  ? 
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What  of  the  kings  and  nobles  who  live  on  the  stolen  labor  of 
others?  What  of  the  priest  and  cardinal  and  pope  who 
wrest  even  from  the  hand  of  poverty  the  single  coin  thrice 
earned  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  flatter  the  Infinite  with  a  constitutional 
amendment?  The  "Confederate  States"  acknowledged  God 
in  their  constitution,  and  yet  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
people  in  whose  organic  law  no  reference  to  God  is  made. 
All  the  kings  of  the  earth  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
God,  and  God  is  their  ally ;  and  this  belief  in  God  is  used  as 
a  means  to  enslave  and  rob,  to  govern  and  degrade  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  call  their  subjects. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  secular.  It 
derives  its  power  from  the  consent  of  man.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment with  which  God  has  nothipg  whatever  to  do — and  all 
forms  and  customs,  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  authority,  should  be  aban- 
doned. In  this  country  there  should  be  uo  oaths  —  no  man 
should  be  sworn  to  tell  the  truth  and  in  no  court  should  there 
be  any  appeal  to  any  supreme  being.  A  rascal  by  taking  the 
oath  appears  to  go  in  partnerehip  with  God,  and  ignorant 
jurors  credit  the  firm  instead  of  the  man.  A  witness  should 
tell  his  story,  and  if  he  speaks  falsely  should  be  considered  as 
guilty  of  perjury.  Governors  and  Presidents  should  not 
issue  religious  proclamations.  They  should  not  call  upon 
the  people  to  thank  God.  It  is  no  part  of  their  official  duty. 
It  is  outside  of  and  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  authority. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
justify  this  religious  impertinence. 

For  many  years  priests  have  attempted  to  give  to  our 
government  a  religious  form.  Zealots  have  succeeded  in  put- 
ting the  legend  upon  our  money :  "  In  God  We  Trust "  ;  and 
we  have  chaplains  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  legislative 
proceedings  are  usually,  opened  with  prayer.  All  this  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  republic,  contrary  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  contrary  really  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  have  taken  the  ground 
that  the  people  can  govern  themselves  without  the  assistance 
of  any  supernatural  power.  We  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  people  are  the  real  and  only  rightful  source  of 
authority.  We  have  solemnly  declared  that  the  people  must 
determine  what  is  politically  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and 
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that  their  legally  expressed  will  is  the  supreme  law.  This 
leaves  no  room  for  national  superstition  —  no  room  for 
patriotic  gods  or  supernatural  beings  —  and  this  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  political  prayers. 

The  government  of  Grod  has  been  tried.  It  was  tried  in 
Palestine  several  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  Grod  of  the 
Jews  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  ignorance,  and  the  people 
governed  by  this  God  lost  their  nationality.  Theocracy  was 
tried  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Grod  was  the  Governor  — 
the  Pope  was  his  agent,  and  every  priest  and  bishop  and 
cardinal  was  armed  with  credentials  from  the  Most  High  — 
and  the  result  was  that  the  noblest  and  best  were  in  prisons, 
the  greatest  and  grandest  perished  at  the  stake.  The  result 
was  that  vices  were  crowned  with  honor,  and  virtues  whipped 
naked  through  the  streets.  The  result  was  that  hypocrisy 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  authority,  while  honesty  languished  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  government  of  God  was  tried  in  Geneva  when  John 
Calvin  was  his  representative ;  and  under  this  government  of 
Grod  the  flames  climbed  around  the  limbs  and  blinded  the 
eyes  of  Michael  Servetus,  because  he  dared  to  express  an 
honest  thought.  This  government  of  God  was  tried  in 
Scotland,  and  the  seeds  of  theological  hatred  were  sown,  that 
bore,  through  hundreds  of  years,  the  fruit  of  massacre  and 
assassination.  This  government  of  God  was  established  in 
New  England,  and  the  result  was  that  Quakers  were  hanged 
or  burned  —  the  laws  of  Moses  re-enacted  and  the  "  witch 
was  not  suffered  to  live."  The  result  was  that  investigation 
was  a  crime,  and  the  expression  of  an  honest  thought  a 
capital  offence.  This  government  of  God  was  established  in 
Spain,  and  the  Jews  were  expelled,  the  Moors  were  driven 
out,  Moriscoes  were  exterminated,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
ignorant  and  bankrupt  worshippers  of  this  monster.  This 
government  of  God  was  tried  in  the  United  States,  when 
slavery  was  regarded  as  a  divine  institution,  when  men  and 
women  were  regarded  as  criminals  because  they  sought  for 
liberty  by  flight,  and  when  others  were  regarded  as  criminals 
because  they  gave  them  food  and  shelter.  The  pulpit  of  that 
day  defended  the  buying  and  selling  of  women  and  babes, 
and  the  mouths  of  slave-traders  were  filled  with  passages  of 
Scripture  defending  and  upholding  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh. 
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We  have  entered  upon  a  new  epoch.  This  is  the  century  of 
man.  Every  'effort  to  really  better  the  condition  of  mankind 
has  been  opposed  by  the  worshippers  of  some  God.  The 
Church  in  all  ages  and^  among  all  peoples  has  been  the  con- 
sistent enemy  of  the  human  race.  Everywhere  and  at  all 
times,  it  has  opposed  the  liberty  of  thought  and  expression. 
It  has  been  the  sworn  enemy  of  investigation  and  of  intellect- 
ual development.  It  has  denied  the  existence  of  facts  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  undermine  its  power.  It  has 
always  been  carrying  faggots  to  the  feet  of  Philosophy.  It 
has  erected  the  gallows  for  Genius.  It  has  built  the  dun- 
geon for  thmkers.  And  to-day  the  orthodox  church  is  as 
much  opposed  as  it  ever  was,  to  the  mental  freedom  of  the 
human  race. 

Of  course  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  churches 
and  individual  members.  There  have  been  millions  of  christ- 
ians who  have  beeii  believers  in  liberty  and  in  the  freedom  of 
expression  —  millions  who  have  fought  for  the  rights  of  man 
—  but  Churches  as  organizations,  have  been  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  true  that  Churches  have  fought  Churches  —  that  Protes- 
tants battled  with  the  Catholics  for  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  the  freedom  of  conscience ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
moment  these  Protestants  obtained  the  civil  power,  they 
denied  this  freedom  of  conscience  to  others. 

Let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  the  theological 
and  the  secular  spirit.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  human  race,  Giordano  Bruno,  was 
burned  at  Rome  by  the  Catholic  Church  —  that  is  to  say  by 
the  "  Triumphant  Beast."  This  man  had  committed  certain 
crimes  —  he  had  publicly  stated  that  there  were  other  worlds 
than  this  —  other  constellations  than  ours.  He  had  ven- 
tured the  supposition  that  other  planets  might  be  peopled. 
More  than  this,  and  worse  than  this,  he  had  asserted  the 
heliocentric  theory  —  that  the  earth  made  its  annual  journey 
about  the  sun.  He  had  also  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  mat- 
ter is  eternal.  For  these  crimes  he  was  found  unworthy  to 
live,  and  about  his  body  were  piled  the  faggots  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  man,  this  genius,  this  pioneer  of  the  Science 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  perished  as  serenely  as  the  sun 
sets.  The  infidels  of  to-dsLj  find  excuses  for  his  murderers. 
They  take  into  consideration  the  ignomnce  and  brutality  of 
the  times.     They  remember  that  the  world  was  governed  by 
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a  God  who  was  then  the  source  of  all  authority.  This  is  the 
charity  of  infidelity,  —  of  philosophy.  But  the  Church  of 
to-day  is  so  heartless,  is  stUl  so  cold  and  cruel,  that  it  can 
find  no  excuse  for  the  murdered. 

This  is  the  difference  between  Theocracy  and  Democracy 
—  between  God  and  man. 

K  God  is  allowed  in  the  Constitution,  man  must  abdicate. 
There  is  no  room  for  both.  If  the  people  of  the  great  Re- 
public become  superstitious  enough  and  ignorant  enough 
to  put  God  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
experiment  of  self-government  will  have  failed,  and  the 
great  and  splendid  declaration  that  "  all  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed" 
will  have  been  denied,  and  in  its  place  will  be  found  this : 
All  power  comes  from  God ;  priests  are  his  agents,  and  the 
people  are  their  slaves. 

Religion  is  an  individual  matter,  and  each  soul  should  be 
left  entirely  free  to  form  its  own  opinions  and  to  judge  of  its 
accountability  to  a  supposed  supreme  being.  With  religion, 
government  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Government  is 
founded  upon  force,  and  force  should  never  interfere  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  men.  Laws  should  define  the  rights 
of  men  and  their  duties  towards  each  other,  and  these  laws 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  man  in  this  world. 

A  nation  can  neither  be  Christian  nor  Infidel  —  a  nation  is 
incapable  of  having  opinions  upon  these  subjects.  If  a  nation 
is  Christian,  will  all  the  citizens  go  to  heaven?  If  it  is  not, 
will  they  all  be  damned  ?  Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  citizens  composing  a  nation  may  believe  or  dis- 
believe, and  they  may  call  the  nation  what  they  please.  A 
nation  is  a  corporation.  To  repeat  a  familiar  saying,  ^'  it  has 
no  soul."  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  Cor- 
poration. Several  Christians  may  form  a  corporation,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  corporation  thus  formed  was  in- 
cluded in  the  atonement.  For  instance:  seven  Christians 
form  a  corporation  —  that  is  to  say,  there  are  seven  natural 
persons  and  one  artificial  —  can  it  be  said  that  there  are  eight 
souls  to  be  saved  ? 

No  human  being  has  brain  enough,  or  knowledge  enough, 
or  experience  enough,  to  say  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a 
Grod.  Into  this  darkness  Science  has  not  yet  carried  its  torch. 
No  human  being  has  gone  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  natural. 
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As  to  the  existence  of  the  supernatural,  one  man  knows  pre- 
cisely as  much,  and  exactly  as  little  as  another.  Upon  this 
question,  chimpanzees  and  cardinals,  apes  and  popes,  are 
upon  exact  equality.  The  smallest  insect  discernible  only 
by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  is  as  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject as  the  greatest  genius  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
human  race. 

Governments  and  laws  are  for  the  preservation  of  rights 
and  the  regulation  of  conduct.  One  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  another.  In  the 
metaphysical  world  there  should  be  no  interference  whatever. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  world  of  art.  Laws  cannot  regulate 
what  is,  or  what  is  not,  music  —  what  is  or  what  is  not 
beautiful  —  and  constitutions  cannot  definitely  settle  and 
determine  the  perfection  of  statues,  the  value  of  paintings, 
or  the  glory  and  subtlety  of  thought.  In  spite  of  laws  and 
constitutions  the  brain  will  think.  In  every  direction  con- 
sistent with  the  well-being  and  peace  of  society,  there  should 
be  freedom.  No  man  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
theology  of  another;  neither  should  a  minority,  however 
small,  be  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of  a  majority, 
however  large. 

If  there  be  an  infinite  being,  he  does  not  need  our  help  — 
we  need  not  waste  our  energies  in  his  defence.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  give  to  every  other  human  being  the  liberty  we 
claim  for  ourselves.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  —  but  we  are  certain  that  man  exists, 
and  we  believe  that  freedom  is  the  condition  of  progress,  that 
it  is  the  sunshine  of  the  mental  and  moral  world,  and  that 
without  it  man  will  go  back  to  the  den  of  savagery  and  will 
become  the  fit  associate  of  wild  and  ferocious  beasts. 

We  have  tried  the  government  of  priests,  and  we  know 
that  such  governments  are  without  mercy.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  theocracy,  all  the  instruments  of  torture  have  been 
invented.  If  any  man  wishes  to  have  God  recognized  in  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  let  him  read  the  history  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  let  him  remember  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children  have  been  sacrificed  to  placate 
the  wrath  or  win  the  approbation  of  this  God. 

There  has  been  in  our  country  a  divorce  of  Church  and 
State.  This  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  declaration 
that  "  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
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of  the  governed."  The  priest  was  no  longer  a  necessity. 
His  presence  was  a  contradiction  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  Republic  was  founded.  He  represented,  not  the  authority 
of  the  people,  but  of  some  "  Power  from  on  High,"  and  to 
recognize  this  other  Power  was  inconsistent  with  free 
government.  The  founders  of  the  Republic  at  that  time 
parted  company  with  the  priests,  and  said  to  them :  "  You 
may  turn  your  attention  to  the  other  world  —  we  will  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  this."  Equal  liberty  was  given  to  all.  But 
the  ultra  theologian  ia  not  satisfied  with  this  —  he  wishes  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  people — he  wishes  a  recognition  of 
his  Grod  as  the  source  of  authority,  to  the  end  that  the 
C!hurch  may  become  the  supreme  power. 

But  the  sun  will  not  be  turned  backward.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  intelligent.  They  no  longer  believe 
implicitly  in  supernatural  religion.  They  are  losing  confi- 
dence in  the  miracles  and  marvels  of  the  Dark  Ages.  They 
know  the  value  of  the  free  school.  They  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  science.  They  are  believers  in  education,  in  the 
free  play  of  thought,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  priest, 
the  theologian,  is  destined  to  take  his  place  with  the  necro- 
mancer, the  astrologer,  the  worker  of  magic,  and  the  professor 
of  the  black  art. 

We  have  already  compared  the  benefits  of  theology  and 
Science.  When  the  theologian  governed  the  world,  it  was 
covered  with  huts  and  hovels  for  the  many,  palaces  and  cathe- 
drals for  the  few.  To  nearly  all  the  children  of  men  reading 
and  writing  were  imknown  arts.  The  poor  were  clad  in  rags 
and  skins  —  they  devoured  crusts,  and  gnawed  bones.  The 
day  of  Science  dawned,  and  the  luxuiies  of  a  century  ago  are 
the  necessities  of  to-day.  Men  in  the  middle  i*anks  of  life 
have  more  of  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  than  the  prin- 
ces and  kings  of  the  theological  times.  But  above  and  over 
all  this,  is  the  development  of  mind.  There  is  more  of  value 
in  the  brain  of  an  average  man  of  to-day  —  of  a  master- 
mechanic,  of  a  chemist,  of  a  naturalist,  of  an  inventor,  than 
there  was  in  the  brain  of  the  world  four  hundred  yeare  ago. 

These  blessings  did  not  fall  from  the  skies.  These  bene- 
fits did  not  drop  from  the  outstretched  hands  of  priests. 
They  were  not  found  in  cathedrals  or  behind  altars  —  neither 
were  they  searched  for  with  holy  candles.  They  were  not 
discovered  by  the  closed  eyes  of  prayer,  nor  did  they  come  in 
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answer  to  superstitious  supplication.  They  are  the  children 
of  freedom,  the  gifts  of  reason,  observation  and  experience  — 
and  for  them  all  man  is  indebted  to  man. 

Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  sublime  declaration  of  Lincoln : 
Let  us  insist  that  this,  the  Republic,  is  "  A  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. " 
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BY  DION  BOUCICATJLT. 


"  I  LOVED  the  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory  on  this 
side  of  idolatry,  as  much  as  any,"  quoth  Ben  Jonson,  writ- 
ing of  his  "  beloved,  the  author,  William  Shakspere,"  then 
recently  dead.  For,  he  adds,  "he  was  honest,  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature  ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions, 
and  excellent  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility, 
that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped.  His 
wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so 
too  I  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues.  There 
was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  pardoned."  Again 
he  relates :  "  The  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honor 
to  Shakspere  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned) 
he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been  :  Would 
he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand  I  " 

Thus  Ben  Jonson.  The  thousand  lines  he  referred  to, 
have  been  blotted  out,  and  more.  For  no  poet  has  been  so 
bemauled,  interpolated,  mutilated  and  turned  about  as  this 
one,  before  whom  we  grovel,  while  we  deface  his  image.  We 
go  down  on  all  fours  before  this  idol  and  rub  our  forehead  in 
the  dust,  and  then  proceed  to  disfigure  him.  Let  us  "  do 
honor  to  his  memory  on  this  side  of  idolatry,"  Avithout 
debasing  our  judgment;  let  us  commiuie  with  him  as  an 
humble  craftsman  with  a  master.  There  is  tliis  matter  in 
Jonson's  remarks  to  be  held  in  thought ;  —  when  he  says  "  on 
this  side  of  idolatry  "  —  it  is  evident  that  Shakspere,  in  his 
own  time,  had  provoked  extravagant  admiration,  and  the 
actors  who  vaunted  that  "whatsoever  he  penned"  was  free 
from  erasure,  seemed  fairly  to  settle  the  question  recently 
advanced  that  he  was  an  illiterate  pereon,  scarcely  able  to 
sign  his  own  name,  arid  perfoimed  a  life-long  imposture,  thus 
befooling  the  family  of  dramatic  poets  amongst  whom  he 
lived  in  daily  intercourse  for  twenty  yeara  of  his  life. 
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I  propose  to  discuss,  not  the  beauties  of  this  pre-eminent 
dramatic  poet,  but  those  blemishes,  to  which  Jonson,  I  think, 
refers ;  they  may  be  called  spots  on  the  sun.  If  I  confine 
myself  to  these  it  is  because  they  serve  to  individualize 
the  writer.  It  is  by  defects  we  recognize  a  physiognomy ; 
for  be  it  remembered  that  all  perfect  features  are  much  on 
one  model ;  but  it  is  on  some  peculiarity  that  a  resemblance 
depends.  This  peculiarity  being  a  depsiture  from  the  regu- 
larity of  perfect  form,  gives  the  characteristic  on  which  the 
artist  seizes  to  obtain  a  likeness.  Let  us  seek  out  in  Shaks- 
pere  such  peculiarities  as  distinguish  him  from  the  associate 
poets  of  his  time,  whose  mind-work  was  so  mixed  up 
with  his,  in  the  dramatic  works  generally  ascribed  to  his 
authorship,  that  the  most  diligent  and  conscientious  students 
confess  themselves  unable  to  determine  how  much  of  these 
works  are  attributable  to  him,  and  how  much  to  his  collabo- 
rators. And  in  seeking  to  supply  the  reason  with  some  sug- 
gestions that  may  serve  to  enable  him  to  pursue  an  enquiry 
on  this  interesting  subject,  I  hope  I  may,  without  oiffence  or 
presimiption,  speak  my  practical  mind  as  a  craftsman  in  the 
art  of  dramatic  composition,  and  deal  as  an  expert  in  this 
literary  region  over  which  Shakspere  reigns  by  divine  grace. 

When  he  arrived  in  London  he  foimd  the  theatre  to 
which  he  became  attached  was  run  by  a  joint  stock  company 
composed  of  authors  and  actors,  who  took  their  pay  in  shares 
of  the  receipts  after  expenses  had  been  defrayed.  The  plays 
were  furnished  mainly  by  some  score  of  authors,  amongst 
these  were  Peele,  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lyly  Lodge,  Nash,  Allen, 
Kyd,  Chettle,  Wilson,Munday,  and  subsequently  came  his  co- 
temporaries,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Web- 
ster, and  Ford.  These  and  others  furnished  the  plays,  which 
for  the  most  part  were  composed  as  the  French  dramas  of  the 
present  day  and  written  in  "society  "  ;  that  is :  three  or*four 
authors  collaborating.  By  these  means  only  could  the  constant 
and  copious  supply  of  pieces  be  furnished  to  the  theatre, 
where  change  [of  performance  was  essential  at  a  time  when 
the  theatrical  public  were  the  few  in  a  small  community. 
Shakspere  seems  to  have  cumulated  his  employments;  he 
was  actor ;  there  are  traces  of  his  performances  of  what  are 
now  termed  the  "  heavy  business  "  and  old  men ;  Adam  in 
'*  As  You  Like  It" ;  The  Kings  in  his  Histories ;  old  Knowell 
in  Jonson's  comedy  ;  The  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"   and  so  forth. 
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It  appears  from  a  valuation  made  at  the  period  when  the 
tbeatrieal  property,  in  which  he  was  a  shareholder,  was 
perhaps  estimated  for  sale,  that  besides  the  shares  belonging 
to  him  as  one  of  the  partners,  he  claimed  the  wardrobes 
and  accessories  as  his  separate  property.  It  is  fair  to  presume, 
therefore,  that  he  furnished  that  department  and  received 
hire.  That  he  enjoyed  some  such  resources  and  was  thrifty 
in  their  management,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  fact  that 
within  fifteen  years  he  was  able  to  become  a  man  of  substance 
and  to  retire  on  a  fortune.  He  could  not  have  done  this  out 
of  his  share  of  the  receipts  alone;  remembering  that  the 
highest  price  of  admission  to  the  theatre  was  twenty-five 
cents,  to  the  boxes,  and  twelve,  four,  and  two  cents,  to  the  pit 
and  gallery.  Of  course,  there  was  neither  scenery,  advertise- 
ments, or  rent,  to  provide,  nor  more  than  a  band  and  a  few  very 
small  salaries  to  pay,  as  all  the  principals  received  their  pay 
in  shares, — and  there  were  sixteen  shareholders,  —  but  I 
presume  that  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  was  considered  "  good 
business  "  and  a  hundred,  a  bumper  I  We*find  by  the  records 
in  the  State  paper  office,  amongst  the  accounts  of  payments 
made  by  the  Court  Treasurer  for  revels  performed  before 
King  James  at  Easter,  1618,  the  following  item  :  "  To  John 
Heminges  for  presenting  two  several  plays  before  his 
majesty,  on  Easter  Monday  *  Twelfth  Night'  the  play 
so  called,  and  on  Easter  Tuesday  'The  Winter's  Tale.' 
Twenty  pounds."  If,  therefore,  the  payment  made  to  Shaks- 
pere's  partner,  Heminges,  was  a  fairly  liberal  compensation, 
it  follows  that  ten  pounds,  or  fifty  dollars,  was  at  that  time 
regarded  as  a  good  receipt. 

In  France,  at  the  present  day,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  is  reserved  nightly  for  the  authors  presenting  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening,  and  this  sum  is  proportionately 
divided  between  them.  Some  such  method  of  payment,  I 
surmise,  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  which 
will  account  for  the  presence  of  his  pen  in  so  many  plays, 
which,  subsequently,  were  ascribed  wholly  to  him.  He 
thriftily  managed  to  have  a  finger  in  every  dramatic  pie. 
And  here  let  me  refer  to  a  silly  impression  abroad  that  an 
artist  or  a  poet  (for  indeed  all  artists  are  poets)  should  be 
above  stooping  to  "  filthy  lucre."  In  the^  first  place  lucre  is 
not  filthy ;  poverty  may  be,  but  there  is  nothing  cleaner 
than  health,  if  honestly  come  by.     Then  to  be  a  poet  one 
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need  not  be,  as  some  think,  a  helpless  and  disorderly  fool. 
A  provident  regard  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those 
who  have  claims  upon  iis  is  not  a  narrow  nor  a  sordid  senti- 
ment; it  is  simply  a  respectable  feeling,  and  such  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  one  who,  overflowing  with 
noble  thoughts,  bequeathed  a  store  to  mankind,  where  for  cen- 
turies we  have  helped  ourselves  to  all  that  is  generous, 
gentle,  and  good. 

It  seems  indisputable  that  we  have  scarcely  one  dramatic 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Shakspere,  which  we  can  feel 
sure  was  of  his  unaided  composition.  Greene,  his  fellow 
dramatist,  taunts  him  with  being  a  journeyman  scribbler, 
tinkering  at  the  works  of  others,  and  points  him  out  to  his 
.  companion  authors  as  "  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers."  This  childish  squall,  however  absurd  it  may  be, 
reveals  the  fact  that  Shakspere  up  to  that  time  was  known 
as  one  who  prepared  the  works  of  others  for  the  stage.  In 
reviewing  the  plays  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  —  for  he 
published  none,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  authorized  his  name 
to  be  placed  to  any  dramatic  work,  —  out  of  the  bulk  of  plays 
attributed  to  him,  certain  works  have  been  repudiated  by  his 
editors,  such  as  Locrine,  The  Puritaine,  Thomas  Lord  Crom- 
well, The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Sir 
Jolm  Oldcastle ;  although  these  works  appeared  in  print 
during  his  lifetime,  and  with  his  name  as  author  on  their 
title  pages.  Nevertheless,  while  rejecting  these,  his  editors 
admit  such  works  as  The  Three  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre,  but  meanwhile  express  the  doubt  that  the  poet's 
hand  is  anywhere  visible  in  them.  In  some  of  his  greatest 
plays  we  may  detect  another  and  very  inferior  hand  at  work 
beside  his  own,  and  that  he  admitted  such  companionship, 
betrays  the  modesty  of  his  mind,  which  saw  not  the  pack- 
horse  that  was  harnessed  beside  his  Pegasus.  It  is  my 
object  in  this  paper  to  point  out,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to 
define  the  peculmr  bent  of  mind,  method,  and  form  of  expres- 
sion by  which  his  style  is  characterized ;  so  when  he  "  chips 
in  "  he  may  be  detected.  There  are  two  authors  who  write 
beside  him  who  occasionally  resemble  him.  These  seem  to 
be  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
certain  passages  throughout  the  works  of  these  two  poets 
were  not  contributed  by  Shakspere. 
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Then  we  should  allow  something  in  the  comic  scenes  for 
the  "gags"  of  the  clowns,  which  have  evidently  crept  into 
the  copies  —  these  must  have  grown  into  a  great  offence 
since  the  gentle  Shakspere  was  galled  into  the  bitter  reproof 
contained  in  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  playera.  Thus  we  find 
his  dramatic  works  were  bemuddled,  not  only  during  their 
incuba.tion  by  collaborating  authors,  but  during  their  produc- 
tion, by  wanton  actors,  and  subsequently  they  were  dispersed 
and  lost,  to  be  exhumed  in  parts  seven  years  after  his  death ; 
the  bones  as  it  were,  collected  and  put  together  and  so  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  his  self-constituted  literary  executors. 
We  must  accept  the  conviction  that  Shakspere  attached  no 
value  to  his  plays,  excepting  as  pot-boilers.  He  knew  they 
were  not  wholly  his  own.  How  differently  he  acted  toward* 
the  first  bom  of  his  invention,  the  poem  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  upon  which  his  reputation  during  his  life  had  chiefly 
rested.  It  was  printed  and  published  under  his  OAvn  careful 
supervision  —  look  at  it  now  —  it  is  not  defaced  by  explana- 
tory notes  interfering  at  every  line ;  he  leaves  no  doubts  as 
to  the  clearness  of  the  text.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
"  Lucrece  "  and  the  "  Sonnets."  Tliere  are  no  obscurities  here 
for  commentators  to  wrangle  over.  But  what  is  most  satisfy- 
ing is  that  here  we  have  William  Shakspere's  self,  where  no  one 
pretends  that  any  collaboration  has  intruded.  On  this  indis- 
puted  ground  let  us  stand,  and  there  study  those  marks  and 
signs  by  which  we  may  trace  his  pen. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  wonderment,  that  none  of  his 
manuscripts  survive ;  no  scnip  of  his  Avriting  has  been  dis- 
covered !  Is  it  not  more  wonderful  that  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Moliere  exLst?  This  poet  lived  in  a  period  and 
amongst  a  people  where  literary  eminence  on  the  stage  was 
recognized.  He  was  the  special  personal  favorite  of  a  great 
monarch.  But  there  is  nothing  surj^rising  in  the  circum- 
stance .  that  the  original  manuscripts  of  "  Tartufe "  and 
"  Misanthrope  "  are  not  to  be  found.  The  dmmatic  author 
hands  in  his  play  to  the  theatre  where  it  is  copied  —  this 
copy  is  called  the  prompt  copy  —  and  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  author's  scmwl,  which  lias  not  yet  become  a 
curiosity. 

When  a  manuscript  goes  into  a  printer's  hands,  it  is  cut 
up  and  so  defaced  during  the  process  of  composition,  that  its 
remains  are  not  worth  preserving ;  that,  at  least,  is  my  expe- 
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rience.     So  much  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Shaksperian 
originals. 

Of  the  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  plays  that  form  the  col- 
lection usually  published  under  his  name,  tworthirds  are 
either  merely  edited  by  him,  or  helped  along  by  his  pen  here 
and  there.  The  plays  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
largely  concerned  timt  his  spirit  occupies  and  inspires  them 
wholly,  are  ^  Othello,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Tempest,  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Macbeth,  The  Merry  Wives,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Coriolanus,  and  Hamlet.  This  last,  and  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  works,  seems  to  me  to  betray  occasionally 
another  hand,  or  some  wanton  interpolation  of  the  actors,  or 
some  parts  of  the  older  play,  which  it  may  be  were  restored  by 
them.  But  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  Shaksperian  mind 
writing,  by  which  I  think  the  process  of  this  singular  brain 
may  be  traced  and  detected. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  expression  is  the  use 
of  the  Saxon  language  on  all  occasions  in  its  modest  ver- 
nacular, the  employment  of  slang  while  treating  on  the  saddest 
subjects,  and,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  introduction  of 
familiar  figures  in  familiar  language,  and  the  startling  use  of 
the  grotesque,  in  situation  and  by  characters,  where  it  might 
be  least  expected.  But  most  remarkable  is  his  habit  of  play- 
ing upon  words,  and  his  almost  childish  delight  in  puns. 
He  repeats  in  several  of  his  plays  the  words  "and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale,"  as  though  the  pun  was  so  excellent  as  to  bear 
repetition.  Hfe  does  not  reserve  this  touch  of  expression  in 
his  comedies  but  his  tragic  characters  indulge  in  it,  in  their 
most  tragic  moments.  Hamlet's  first  utterance,  and  his 
second,  are  sarcasms  in  the  form  of  puns.  Another  feature 
is  the  strange  and  wild  mixture  of  tropes.  In  the  luxuriance 
of  his  fancy,  he  throws  together  images  in  rich  confusion,  but 
each  incomplete,  and  having  little  relation  to  its  neighbors. 
Thus  in  the  familiar  description  of  a  hopeless  love,  Viola 
says :  "  She  never  told  her  love,  but  let  concealment  like  a 
worm  in  the  bud  feed  on  her  damask  cheek."  Here  we  have 
a  delicate  picture  of  a  flower  perishing  from  the  concealed 
worm  eating  into  its  heart.  But  without  drawing  breath  we 
find  her  like  Patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief! 
This  sudden  jump  from  horticulture  to  statuary  is  peculiarly 
Shaksperian  in  its  extravagance. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  soliloquy  in  Hamlet  on  suicide,  which 
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with  all  deference  scarcely  deserves  the  position  it  holds  in 
popular  esteem ;  it  cannot  compare  either  in  depth  or  in 
force  with  the  first  soliloquy  of  the  Prince,  nor  that  which  is 
provoked  in  him  by  the  emotion  displayed  by  the  player. 
But  let  that  pass.  There  is  no  subject  so  robed  in  melan- 
choly sables,  as  this  contemplation  of  ending  the  miseries  of 
life  in  death :  "  To  die !  to  die  I  to  sleep  ?  Perchance  to 
dream  I  Ay,  there's  the  rub!^^  And  again  presently  the 
suicider  is  described  as  ^^  taking  a  quietus  !  "  These  are  slang 
expressions.  Other  poets  adapt  their  language  \jrr  the  nature 
of  their  subject ;  this  he  rarely  does ;  but  rather  allows  the 
grotesque  a  place  in  word,  and  in  turn  of  thought.  Thus 
again  in  the  scene  over  the  skull  of  Yorick,  than  which  noth- 
ing can  be  more  pathetic,  Hamlet,  contemplating  th^  remains 
of  his  childhood's  playmate,  says  to  Horatio :  "  Dost  thou 
think  Alexander  looked  this  fashion  in  the  earth  ?  "  "  Even 
80  ! "  replies  Horatio,  sadly.  At  which  Hamlet  applying  the 
skull  to  his  nose,  asks :  ^^  And  smelt  so  ?  pah  ! "  Here  is 
the  grotesque  revealing  its  most  startling  presence  I 

Now  turn  to  his  poem  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  He  thus  rep- 
resents the  goddess  at  sunrise,  hastening  to  find  her  lover : — 

«  Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  her  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high 
And  wakes  the  morning  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
The  cedar  tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold." 

Mark  the  conceit  "  moist  cabinet,"  peculiarly  Shaksperian 
in  its  oddness.  The  whole  stanza  is  pure,  boyish,  and 
aspires  the  sweet  morning  air  —  but  what  follows  is  eminently 
characteristic,  —  for  it  is  in  this  familiar  fashion  he  treats 
Venus. 

**  And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake." 

■ 

Thus  the  goddess  becomes  a  rustic  Chloe  of  sturdy  form 
and  vigorous  development — turn  to  the  interview  between 
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Venus  and  her  son  in  the  Eneid,  and  compare  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  Latin  poet's  description  with  the  rough 
naturalism  of  Shakspere.  He  is  unconscious  that  he  brings 
down  his  divinity  to  the  level  of  hi^  treatment  instead  of 
employing  treatment  at  the  level  of  his  divine  subject. 

But  this  naturalism  of  language  when  applied  to  humane 
emotions,  becomes  of  inexpressible  power  —  see  the  "keen" 
of  Constance  over  her  lost  son  Arthur  — -  (I  must  use  the  Irish 
expression  "  Keen "  which  means  the  cry  of  the  heart  over 
the  dead).     Listen  to  this :  — 

Father  Cardinal !   I  have  heard  you  say 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven ! 

If  that  be  true,  I'll  see  my  boy  again ; 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain  —  the  first  male  child 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire  — 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born ! 

But  now  —  will  canker  sorrow  eat  ray  bud. 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit ; 

And  so  he'll  die  ;  and  rising  so  again 

When  I  shall  raeet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

I  shall  not  know  him  —  therefore  never  — 

Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more ! 

Card.  — You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief! 

Const. —  (Raising  her  reproachfid  eyes  to  the  priest  murrmcrs,) 
He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son  ! 

King  P. — You  arc  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const. — Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed  —  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  ; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

O  Lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  ray  fair  son ! 

My  life  —  my  joy  —  my  food  —  my  all  the  world  — : 

My  widow  cornfort  and  —  my  sorrow's  cure ! 

Thus  muttering  to  herself,  she  wanders  out.     . 

Is  there  in  the  great  region  of  the  di-ama,  from  Sophocles  to 
Sheridan  luiowles,  any  deep  human  wail  that  cp,n  compare 
with  this  ?  I  know  of  none.  I  pity  the  man  who  can  read 
or  hear  these  lines  spoken,  and  keep  his  eyes  dry.     Yet  in 
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them  the  characteristics  we  have  pointed  out  abound ;  who 
but  Shakspere  would  have  written :  "  stuffed  out  his  vacant 
garments  with  his  form  "?  Nothing  can  be  more  acutely  touch- 
ing than  the  mother  contemplating  the  empty  clothes  of  her 
boy,  and  the  queen  expresses  the  picture  in  the  words  that 
would  be  used  by  the  peasant  woman — for  mortal  grief 
levels  us  all.  Shakspere,  in  this  scene,  uses  no  poetic 
imagery — he  simply  grovels  on  the  grave. 

No  poet  at  any  period,  in  any  language,  has  rivalled  this 
outburst,  in  its  passionate  rhetoric.  Yet  we  are  told  this  is 
all  wrong,  false,  unnatural,  because  unreal,  and  we  should  go 
to  Mr.  Ibsen  to  learn  in  his  domestic  di-ama  "  The  Doll's 
House,"  how  an  ill-used  woman  feels,  behaves,  and  expresses 
herself,  according  to  the  ethics  of  the  modern  apostle  by 
whom  the  drama  is  to  be  led  to  salvation. 

Those  enthusiastic  "  idolaters "  of  Shakspere,  to  whom 
Jonson  refers,  ascribe  to  him  a  knowledge  on  various  subjects 
little  short  of  miraculous  in  a  man  whose  education  had 
been  neglected.  This  knowledge  is  readily  accounted  for 
when  we  reflect  that  his  collaborators  may  have  possessed 
and  supplied  it.  The  French  scenes  in  Henry  the  Fifth  were 
so  contributed  beyond  all  doubt.  We  have  heard  that  liis- 
knowledge  of  law  was  so  remarkable,  that  he  must  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Yet  it  appears 
to  me  that  no  one  having  such  familiarity  with  law  proceed- 
ings could  have  shaped  the  incidents  composing  the  trial 
scene  in  the  "  Merchant  of  \^enice  "  !  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  a  statute  existed  in  that  State  which  made  it  a  capital 
offence  in  a  Jew  to  seek  by  direct  or  indirect  means  the  life 
of  any  Venetian  citizen ;  yet  this  sUitute  was  unknown  to 
Shylock  and  to  his  race ;  it  wa.s  unknown  to  the  lawyei*s  of 
Venice  who  must  have  heard  of  this  remarkable  case  of 
Shylock  vs.  AnUmio.  It  wius  unknown  to  the  court,  the 
senators  who  made  the  law,  and  to  the  doge.  But  it  was 
known  to  a  lawyer  practising  in  Padua,  who  did  not  instruct 
Portia  that  it  should  serve  as  a  demurrer  to  the  whole  matter 
into  which  the  court  need  not  go.  But  this  would  not  allow 
the  agony  of  the  scene  to  be  protracted ;  it  would  not  allow 
Portia  to  play  the  cat  with  the  mouse  !  Again,  if  the  law 
accepted  the  bond  and  regarded  its  conditions  to  be  binding, 
then  the  quibble  of  Portia  concerning  the  blood  and  the  pre- 
cise weight  of  the  flesh  would  not  be  entertained  by  any 
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tribunal.  She  lays  down  the  law,  however,  and  takes  on 
herself  to  be  both  court  and  counsel  I  This  maybe  very  well 
for  a  general  public  that  cares  little  what  means  are  employed 
to  defeat  a  villain,  and  who  loves  to  see  him  caught  in  his 
own  snare;  but  I  confess  to  some  doubt  as  to  any  legal 
scholar  committing  such  a  scene  to  the  stage ! 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  width  and 
depth  of  Shakspere's  acquirements;  but  with  his  love  for 
sensational  tricks  in  his  construction,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  in  his  works.  Thus :  The  preter-natural 
birth  of  Macduflf  is  sprung  on  Macbeth  at  his  last  moment  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy  of  the  witches,  that  none  of  woman  bom 
could  harm  Macbeth  ;  then  the  poisoned  foils  in  Hamlet ;  the 
exposition  in  Cymbeline  by  the  sootlisayer  of  the  oracle,  in 
which  the  words  "tender  air"  are  latinized  into  mollis  aer^ 
from  whence  he  gets  mvlier^  woman  I  is  about  as  far  fetched 
a  derivation  as  ever  was  contrived  to  amuse  a  third-class  boy. 
These  are  of  a  kind  with  the  trial  scene  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Shakspere's 
method. 

If  the  peculiarities  taken  altogether  form  a  diagnosis  in  a 
literary  sense  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  mind,  we  may  apply 
them  to  such  dramatic  works  as  may  be  generally  regarded 
as  his  apocrypha,  and  by  this  test  extract  the  Shaksperian 
gold  from  the  dross  in  which  it  is  buried. 

I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  accusation  of  agnosticism 
preferred  by  the  "  idolators "  who  have  carried  their  deifica- 
tion so  far  that  they  have  produced  a  Donnelly.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  their  extravagance.  I  am  painfully  con- 
scious that  the  subject  I,  perhaps  with  too  little  circumspec- 
tion, undertook  to  treat  in  the  few  pages  of  a  magazine 
article,  deserves  more  profound  and  wider  application,  and  a 
more  accomplished  pen  than  mine  to  expound. 
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La  Fontaine  wrote  somewhere : 

Si,  Peau  d^Aue  nCeUUt  oonte, 
Ty  peudrcUs  un  plaUir  ectreme. 

"Excessive  delight"  is  perhaps  rather  too  much;  and, 
between  you  and  me,  I  am  not  far  from  suspecting  the  words 
suggested  themselves  to  the  great  fabulist  as  a  tribute  to  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  simple  tales  by  which  our 
hearts  were  moved  and  our  imaginations  stri;ck,  in  the  early 
days  of  childhood^  retain,  even  in  our  old  age,  a  powerful, 
though  somewhat  vague  and  indefinable  charm. 

Does  it  arise  from  the  actual  interest  they  afford  ? 

Scarcely ;  if  heard  for  the  first  time  in  mature  age,  they 
doubtless  would  appear,  in  most  cases,  rather  meaningless, 
and  would  arouse  anything  but  admiration  for  the  creative 
power  of  their  authors. 

There  is  another  and  better  reason  for  it. 

We  love  old  tunes  that  recall  home  scenes  of  dajrs  gone 
by;  and  so  these  artless  tales  are  endeared  to  us  because 
they  bring  back  our  first  crawlings  into  light,  our  first  im- 
pressions, the  first  dawnings  of  our  intelligence,  our  first 
throbbings  for  fear,  for  joy,  for  wonder  and  for  hope ;  they 
are  hallowed  with  the  first  rays  of  our  life's  sun,  and  glow 
with  the  gold  dust  strewn  by  age,  in  the  recesses  of  memory, 
o'er  the  tablets  on  which  are  graven  the  earliest  records  of 
the  soul. 

This  is  not  meant,  gentle  reader,  as  a  preamble  to  a 
hundred  thousandth  edition  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  to 
a  new-found  version  of  Mother  Goose.  Far  from  it.  I  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  your  eyes  a  somewhat  neglected  page  of 
real  history,  and  I  was  led  to  refer  to  the  stories  so  dear  to 
childhood,  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  popular  tradi- 
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tions  at  least,  one  of  the  best  known  of  them  is  founded  upon  it. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  May,  1887,  I  left  Angers  for 
Nantes,  the  metropolis  of  Brittany.  As  I  was  about  to  take 
the  train,  a  friend,  who  had  come  to  see  me  off,  said  with  a 
parting  hand-shake : 

"  By-the-by,  before  you  get  to  Ancenis,  there  is  a  stiition 
called  Champtoc^.  As  the  cars  pull  up,  look  to  the  nght, 
and  you  will- see  the  ruins  of  an  old  chateau.  Take  them  in 
well,  they  are  the  remains  of  Blue-Beard's  castle." 

"Blue-Beard's  castle !     Whiit  Blue-Beard  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Surely  there  is  only  one.  Perreault's  Blue-Beard,  Offen- 
bach's Blue-Beard." 

"  Did  he  ever  live  ?  " 

".  Certainly,  in  flesh  and  bone  as  you  and  I, —  with  this  dif- 
ference,— that  he  was  a  hard  case  to  begin  with,  and  a  marshal 
of  France  into  the  bargain." 

"  Really  ?     What  was  his  name  ?  " 

"  Gilles  De  Retz,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  Europe.     His  career  was  most  extraordinary." 

The  name  was  not  unknown  to  me.  I  had  read  of  it  in 
the  chronicles  in  which  is  handed  down  to  us  the  marvellous 
story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  But  what  could  be  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  blood-thirsty  hero  of  Perreault's 
celebrated  tale? 

This  question  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  train  bore 
me  at  full  speed  over  the  waving  hills  that  border  the  Loire, 
and  from  one  thought  to  another,  I  found  myself  uncon- 
sciously rehearsing  the  different  scenes,  phases,  and  catastro- 
phes of  the  cliildish  di"ama  which  grandmothei*s  tiike  such 
delight  in  presenting  to  their  little  gaping  and  shuddering 
audiences. 

I  could  see  the  youthful  bride,  led  on  by  curiosity,  creep 
tremblingly,  clutching  the  little  gold  key,  to  the  fatiil  door, 
open  it  noiselessly,  utter  a  cry  of  horror,  and  drop  fainting  at 
the  sight  of  the  bloody  bodies  hung  in  a  row. ' 

Then  the  sudden  return  of  the  angry  husband  to  the 
castle,  his  fury  on  seeing  the  little  gold  key  soiled  with 
blood,  his  brandishing  of  the  deadly  sword  with  the  infuri- 
ated cries  of  "  Prepare  to  die.  Madam  !  " 

I  could  hear  the  pitiful  tones  of  the  ix)or  victim,  during 
the  short  respite  granted  her,  as  she  called  to  her  sister 
perched  up  on  the  tower :  "  Ann,  sister  Ann,  seest  thou  no 
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.  one  come  ?  "  And  the  lamentable  reply :  "  No,  I  see  nothing 
but  the  shining  sun  on  the  dusty  road  I " 

And  at  last  came  the  sigh  of  relief  of  yore,  as  I  fancied  I 
could  hear  from  afar  off  the  sounding  approach  of  the  gallop- 
ping  rescuers. 

The  vision  haunted  me  till  we  reached  Champtoc^  where, 
sure  enough,  I  saw  on  the  right,  as  my  friend  directed,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  the  jagged  form  of  a  lofty  mediaeval 
tower  which  rose  about  a  heap  of  ruins  and  a  clump  of 
stunted  oaks,  casting  against  the  heavens  its  vast  and  sombre 
outline. 

This  was  Gilles  de  Retz's  castle,  Blue-Beard's  home. 

Or  rather  it  was  one  of  his  castles,  for  he  had  a  great 
many,  the  whole  surrounding  country  which  bears  his  name 
(Pays  de  Retz)  having  once  been  his. 

His  other  principal  abodes  were  Tiffauge  (Vendde),  Suze 
(Sarthe),  Machecoul  and  Davenay  (Loire  Inferiaure),  Pouz- 
ange,  Chambenais  et  Confolens  (Charente),  Grezsur-Maine, 
Ch&teau-Morand  (Loire),  etc. 

All  these  manor  houses  were  not  the  scene  of  Gilles  de 
Retz's  atrocities,  which  filled  with  horror  a  period  otherwise 
so  prolific  in  abominations.  The  record  of  his  trial  bears 
mention  only  of  Champtoc^,  Suze,  and  Tiffauge,  in  which 
the  monster  abused  and  massacred  over  a  hundred  helpless 
children  stolen  from  their  parents. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  order  of  events.  In  fact, 
the  crimes  of  this  infamous  fiend  cannot  be  told.  Their 
heinousness  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  be  imagined. 

Let  us  only  review  as  briefly  as  possible  the  more  notable 
part  of  this  extraordinary  man's  life. 

Gilles,  baron  of  Retz  or  Raiz,  was  born  at  Nantes,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  a  family  related 
to  the  royal  and  ducal  houses  of  France  and  Brittany. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  service  of  King 
Charles  VII.,  followed  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
took  part  at  her  side  in  all  the  battles  she  fought  with  the 
English,  and  achieved  quite  a  renown  as  a  warrior.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  at  the  recapture  of  Paris, 
which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  the  capital  of  the  English 
monarchy,  and  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  instrumentiil  in  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  from  the  whole  of  the  i)rov- 
ince  known  as  Isle-de-France. 
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In  short,  though  still  a  young  man,  having  attained 
through  a  number  of  deeds  of  valor,  the  rank  of  Marshal  of 
France,  he  withdrew  to  his  estates  with  the  title  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General of  Brittany, — ^therefore  quite  an  exalted  personage. 

I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  his  wealth  was 
counted  by  millions.  By  luxury  and  debauchery  he  was  not 
only  ruined,  but  became  a  legendary  character  in  the  history 
of  crime. 

He  affected  to  vie  with  kings  in  display  and  senseless 
prodigality.  He  gave  himself  a  body  guard  of  two  hundred 
cavaliers,  who  accompanied  him  in  all  his  saunterings  from 
town  to  town  through  Brittany.  He  further  drew  after  him 
a  company  of  players  and  musicians,  and  a  host  of  servants 
of  all  classes  in  the  most  gorgeous  livery. 

When  h^  passed  through  the  towns  and  villages  with  this 
imperial  train,  crowds  of  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  beggars, 
collected  about  him  to  gather  the  gold  he  scattered  by  hand- 
fuls.  He  maintained  regular  seraglios  hidden  within  his 
princely  residences.  In  fine,  no  sovereign  led  so  ostenta- 
tious a  life,  none  cast  away  his  treasures  in  more  profuse 
dissipation. 

As  was  frequently  the  case  in  mediaeval  times,  and  is 
indeed  occasionally  seen  in  our  own,  this  shameless  and 
unscrupulous  debauchee  took  delight  in  the  pomp  of  religious 
ceremonials  ;  he  affected  great  outward  piety. 

His  chapels  were  loaded  with  wealth  and  all  manner  of 
ornaments.  He  had  chapters  of  canons,  chaplains,  choir 
boys,  singers,  and  —  by  a  queer  whim  —  an  organ  he  caused 
to  be  carted  after  him  through  all  his  journeys.  The  whole 
of  this  chapel  staff  were  clothed  in  sumptuous  vestments 
adorned  with  precious  furs,  some  of  which  cost  fabulous 
prices. 

In  this  connection,  the  stupid  vanity  of  the  man  was  such 
that  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  leave  of  the  Pope  for  his  canons  to  wear  mitres  and 
other  episcopal  insignia. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  such  an  extravagant 
spendthrift  must  have  been  surrounded  by  numbers  of  para- 
sites, to  say  nothing  of  knaves.  So,  ere  long,  the  immense 
fortune  of  Gilles  de  Retz  gave  sign  of  fast  approaching  col- 
lapse. 

Alarmed  at  the  rapid  melting  away  of  his  wealth,  he  sold 
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the  best  part  of  his  vast  domains  to  stay  the  impending 
catastrophe.  But,  as  he  continued  to  indulge  in  the  same 
excesses  and  orgies,  it  was  of  no  avail.  So  that,  in  face  of 
utter  ruin,  but  still  borne  down  by  his  insatiable  lust,  he 
bethought  himself  of  having  recourse  to  the  Science  of 
Alchemy  to  replenish  his  coffers. 

France — and  indeed  the  whole  of  Europe  —  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was  very  much  addicted 
to  astrology,  to  magic,  and  to  witchcraft,  but  chiefly  to 
alchemy. 

Like  (he  genemtion  which  preceded  our  own,  the  people 
of  those  times  were  infected  with  what  has  been  appro- 
priately termed  the  gold  fever.  But,  before  the  discovery 
of  America  the  gold  hunters  did  not  venture  across  the 
seas  or  through  arid  deserts  to  seek  out  the  precious  ores  of 
placers ;  they  only  tortured  their  eyesight  in  the  study  and 
deciphering  of  hermetic  lore,  and  wore  themselves  out  over 
crucibles  and  retorts  to  conquer  fortune  by  solving  the 
problem  of  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

We  all  know  the  part  played  at  that  time  by  the  dark  fol- 
lowers of  the  secret  art,  the  craftsmen  of  the  philosophic 
stone,  —  the  part,  at  times,  of  visionaries  and  dreamers,  but 
often  enough  of  schemers  in  search  of  dupes  to  prey  upon. 

Into  the  hand  of  this  second  class  of  alchemists  the  sire  of 
Retz  naturally  gave  himself  over. 

These  charlatans,  who  fed  on  superstition,  ordinarily  found 
their  fattest  quarry  among  great  lords  and  noblemen. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  princess,  and  of  an  alchemist,  —  the 
latter  became  famous  by  the  disaster  in  which  he  ended  his 
career.  Liket  he  rest  of  his  fraternity,  he  was  bold  in  the 
assertion  that  he  could  convert  all  metals  into  the  finest  gold. 
But  for  this  purpose  —  as  we  may  well  guess  —  the  first  thing 
he  required  was  a  large  amount  of  money. 

The  credulous  princess  supplied  the  demand  without  stint. 
But,  after  a  while,  she  began  to  suspect  that  her  miracle 
worker  was  melting  down  her  silver  anywhere  but  in  a 
smelting  oven  ;  so  she  had  a  laboratory  buUt  for  him  in  mid 
forest,  at  some  distance  from  her  castle.  Thither  she  had 
all  his  appliances,  instruments,  books,  bottles,  and  compounds 
carried,  and  after  having  sent  him  in  after  them,  she  caused 
the  entrance  to  be  walled  up,  a  narrow  loophole  only  being 
left,  for  letting  in  air  and  food. 
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There  the  unfortunate  man  was  left  for  three  years,  to 
rack  his  brain  and  wither  over  his  vials,  his  alembics,  and 
stills.     He  was  doomed  never  more  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

One  night,  in  the  midst  of  darkijess  and  the  raging  of  a 
storm,  a  fearful  explosion  was  heard.  The  laboratory  and 
all  it  contained  had  been  blown  into  space. 

On  the  following  day,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
scattered  fragments,  which  emitted  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur ; 
conclusive  evidence  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  that  the 
sorcerer  had  been  carried  off  by  the  devil.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  never  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  unfortunate  wretch 
had  perished  an  involuntary  victim  to  his  chemical  experi- 
ments, or  had  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  intolerable  confinement. 

Stmnge  to  say,  the  superetitious  multitude  and  ignorant 
nobility  were  not  alone  beset  by  the  infatuation ;  philosophers 
also  gave  way  to  it.  The  wildest  theories  were  started  as  a 
consequence.  A  wiseacre  announced  in  all  seriousness,  that 
a  sun's  ray  stored  in  a  cavern  would,  in  the  course  of  three 
thousand  years,  harden  into  an  ingot  of  gold  I 

Indeed  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  experience  would 
ever  give  him  the  lie.  Besides  the  good  man  overlooked  an 
essential  point :  he  forgot  to  show  how  the  sun's  ray  was  to 
be  stored  in  the  cavern. 

The  lord  of  Retz — as  may  be  understood  -^  had  no  mind  to 
verify  such  theories.  He  did  not  care  to  wait  three  thousand 
years  for  gold.  He  must  have  it  at  once,  and  at  any  cost, 
even  at  the  expense  of  eternal  salvation  ! 

Having  uselessly  resorted  to  the  learning  of  several 
famous  alchemists,  and  the  remnants  of  his  former  wealth 
being  insufficient  to  afford  him  the  means  of  satisfying  his 
all-devouring  passions,  he  gave  himself  up  body  and  soul  to 
what  was  in  those  times  known  as  the  religion  of  Satan.  He 
tried  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  the  infamous  practices  of 
witchcraft. 

As  mentioned  above,  such  abominations  were  quite  com- 
mon in  Europe,  in  that  age.  The  sculpturings  on  most  of 
the  churches  of  the  fifteenth  century  show  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  exchange  by  man  of  his  soul  for  bags  of  coin, 
and  of  his  kneeling  to  the  devil  to  kiss  the  rim  of  his  claws. 

It  was  also  an  era  of  unspeakable  flagitiousness.  In  every 
order  of  society  up  to  the  steps  of  thrones  —  indeed  pailicu- 
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larly  on  the  steps  of  thrones  —  rape,  incest,  poisoning,  fearful 
sacrileges,  and  monstrous  witchcraft  had  sway.  The  infa-  . 
mous  mummery  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  "  envoute- 
merU  "  was  practised  on  a  large  scale.  John  IV.,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  as  some  historians  pretend,  was  despatched  in  that 
way. 

Pitre  Chevalier  humorously  describes  the  practice  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  UnvotUement  consisted  in  the  making  of  a  waxen  image 
of  the  intended  victim,  and  in  sUibbing  it  in  the  heart  or 
head  while  pronouncing  cabalistic  words.  The  operation  on 
the  image  —  if  at  all  supplemented  by  stabbings  on  the  origi- 
nal —  was  sure  to  undo  the  latter." 

Nowadays  such  things  cause  us  to  smile  with  pity ;  but  in 
those  dark  times  they  shed  terror  through  all  ranks,  and  fre- 
quently called  for  sanguinary  reprisals.  As  a  consequence, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  l)eginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centuries,  were  seen  in  France,  endless  and  revolt- 
ing trials  for  sorcery,  ravishings,  poisonings,  and  diabolical 
doings  of  all  kinds.  The  Inquisition  lacked  agents,  judges, 
dungeons,  wood-piles,  and  executioners  for  the  number  of 
those  informed  against. 

Being  used  to  all  the  excesses  of  an  unlx)unded  lubricity, 
and  continually  sinking  from  vice  to  vice  and  from  crime  to 
crime  in  the  hideous  whirlpool  of  his  passions,  the  wretch 
whom  Perreault  was  to  make  famous  under  the  name  of 
Blue-Beard  plunged  wildly  into  all  the  devilish  horrors  of 
the  times. 

He  began  to  seek  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  throughout 
Europe  for  those  who  were  reputed  to  have  the  power  of  calling 
forth  the  spirits  of  darkness.  He  had  no  need  to  go  so  far : 
a  physician  of  Poitou  answered  the  summons. 

He  was  a  powerful  magician,  as  he  pretended,  and  Beelze- 
bub, Astoroth,  Mephisto,  and  the  whole  infernal  legions  were 
enlisted  in  his  service.  Being  called  upon  to  give  an  exhiln- 
tion  of  his  science,  he  selected  the  castle  of  Tiffauge  as  the 
most  favorable  spot  for  his  incantations,  —  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  forest  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

When  the  appointed  time  came,  the  sorcerer,  in  full 
armor,  withdrew  to  a  dense  thicket,  tracing  magical  circles 
in  the  air  and  uttering  cabalistic  sounds.  When  out  of 
sight,  he  feigned  a  terrible  struggle,  striking  his  own  armor 
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with  his  sword,  and  mimicking  a  dialogue  which  struck  ter- 
ror in  the  breasts  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene. 

This  bold  trick  met  with  full  success.  Gilles  de  Retz  had 
not  seen  the  devil  as  he  had  been  promised,  it  is  true ;  but 
he  had  actually  heard  him,  which  was  doubtless  a  great  deal. 

When  our  quack  came  out  of  the  bush,  he  said  he  had 
seen  the  devil,  but  that  the  evil  one  had  proved  extremely 
refractory,  and  in  spite  of  orders,  threats,  and  conjurations, 
had  stubbornly  refused  to  show  himself  to  anyone  else. 
This  was  because  he  had  omitted  some  part  of  the  prepara- 
tory ceremonial.  He  had  to  return  to  his  home  to  consult 
his  conjuring  books.  Moreover,  he  confessed  he  required 
certain  ingredients  which  were  very  costly,  and  as  he  was  not 
rich,  he  must  have  money. 

Gilles  de  Betz,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  the  fabulous 
sums  which  were  promised  him,  showed  no  hesitation.  He 
made  up  a  large  amount,  and  the  arrant  cheat  made  off  with 
it  —  never  to  return. 

This  humiliating  fraud  did  not  cure  the  marshal.  He  soon 
had  recourse  to  other  impostors,  who  turned  the  castles  of 
Tiffauge,  Suze,  and  Champtoc^  into  veritable  ante-chambers 
of  hell.  Murder  stalking  through  orgies,  scenes  were  en- 
acted in  these  dens  of  wild  beasts  which  would  be  wholly 
incredible,  were  they  not  set  out  in  the  authentic  record  of 
the  trial,  —  scenes  which  it  is  impossible  to  transcribe  or  even 
to  outline. 

An  Italian,  Prelati  by  name,  was  the  most  forward  accom- 
plice in  these  horrors.  He  first  led  de  Retz  down  to  the 
deepest  underground  vaults  of  the  castle  of  Tiffauge,  and 
there  made  him  sign  with  his  own  blood  a  compact  with  Satan, 
to  whom  he  tendered,  together  with  his  soul,  the  fingers,  the 
eyes  and  the  heart  torn  from  the  warm  body  of  a  freshly 
murdered  child. 

Then,  under  his  direction,  followed,  almost  without  inter- 
mission and  in  different  places,  a  series  of  unheard-of  crimes. 
Orgies  of  blood,  mutilation  of  corpses,  frightful  sacrileges, — 
the  reveUing  of  monomaniaoal  rage.  Frequently,  during 
nights  of  thundering  and  storm,  Gilles  de  Retz,  in  a  mad 
delirium  of  cruelty  and  morbid  erotism,  would  slaughter  with 
his  own  hand,  children  six,  eight,  and  ten  years  old,  would 
search  their  entrails,  wallow  in  their  blood,  and  mid  flashes  of 
lightning  and  the  uproar  of  thunder,  would  glut  his  ferocity 
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and  feast  on  their  agony.  [Our  modem  Jack  the  Ripper  was 
an  angel  compared  to  him.] 

He  enjoyed  the  death  of  his  victims,  as  he  admitted  at  his 
trial,  even  more  than  their  sufferings,  Their  heartrending 
cries  delighted  him,  but  their  agonizing  gasps  enraptured  his 
soul.  Their  dying  contortions  gave  him  ecstacies  of  joy.  At 
the  last  convulsions  of  departing  life,  he  would  fly  at  the  body 
like  a  thirsting  vampire. 

Does  not  this  read  like  the  account  of  a  nightmare  full  of 
untold  horrors? 

His  ordinary  purveyor  was  an  old  crone  called  La  Meffraye. 
She  alwajrs  went  about  with  a  veil  on  her  face.  She  wan- 
dered through  the  country  side,  approached  little  shepherds 
and  little  shepherdesses,  cajoled  them  with  caresses  and  gifts, 
and  finally  drew  them  into  the  fatal  castle.  When  once  in, 
all  was  over ;  they  never  came  out  again. 

The  peasants  supposed  tliem  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
fairies  or  by  spirits.  Their  families  went  into  mourning, 
the  mothers  wept  their  eyes  out,  while  the  thick  walls  of  the 
dungeon  smothered  the  groanings  and  cries  of  despair  of  the 
poor  innocents,  who  were  expiring  in  tortures. 

A  bewildering  feature  of  the  story  is  that  the  monster 
seems  to  have  led  his  whole  retinue,  canons,  chaplains,  and 
others  into  his  abominations.  No  one  ventured  to  denounce 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  appear  to  have  aided  and 
abetted  him.  They  assisted  him  in  carrying  on  his  infamous 
ceremonials  and  sacrilegious  proceedings,  and  the  most  sacred 
objects  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  perpetrate  his  dire  prof- 
anations. 

But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 

Several  families  of  Nantes,  less  given  to  credulousness 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  parts,  whose  children 
had  also  suddenly  disappeared,  found  courage  enough  to 
investigate  matters.  They  were  astounded  to  learn  that 
every  one  of  these  children  had  last  been  seen  in  company 
of  some  of  the  baron's  followers. 

No  sooner  were  their  suspicions  aroused,  than  startling 
revelations  broke  out.  Some  people  had  found  compromising 
traces  of  blood ;  others  passing  at  night  by  the  castle  in 
which  the  marshal  dwelt,  had  heard  lugubrious  cries,  mean- 
ings that  had  chilled  them  with  terror. 

The  public  mind  grew  excited ;   a  system  of  inquiry  was 
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instituted ;  the  seal  of  discretion  was  broken.  Finally,  one 
discovery  following  another,  the  guilt  of  Gilles  de  Retz 
became  so  patent,  that  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  John  V.,  had 
him  arrested  with  his  accomplices,  and  committed  the  Bishop 
of  Nantes  to  form  a  tribunal  of  extraordinary  jurisdiction 
to  avenge  religion,  nature,  and  humanity. 

The  principal  dens  of  the  fiend  were  searched,  and  in  the 
vault  of  Taffauge,  the  tower  of  Champtoc^  and  the  filth  pits 
6f  Suze,  the  bodies  and  skeletons  of  over  one  hundred  and 
forty  children,  under  ten  years  of  age,  were  found.  Grod  only 
knows  the  number  of  those  of  which  no  trace  was  left. 

When  the  dungeons  were  burst  open,  a  great  number  of 
young  girls  escaped :  many  of  them,  crazed  with  fright,  were 
permanently  bereft  of  reason. 

The  members  of  the  court  before  which  Gilles  de  Retz  was 
brought  were  first  the  Bishop,  then  Jean  de  Malestroit,  Jean 
Blouyn,  Official  of  Nantes,  Inquisitor  of  the  Faith  in  the 
Diocese,  and  Pierre  de  THospitel,  seneschal  of  Rennes,  who 
represented  the  secular  arm. 

The  accused  and  his  accomplices  showed  themselves  at  first 
extremely  arrogant,  and  refused  to  answer.  But  when 
threatened  with  torture,  they  yielded  to  fear  and  confessed 
their  guilt. 

Their  confession  terrified  both  inquisitor  and  judges.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  relate  a  thousandth  part  of  it.  So 
monstrous  were  the  revelations  that  the  Duke,  John  V., 
renounced  for  the  occasion  his  sovereign  prerogative:  he 
divested  himself  of  the  right  of  grace  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  the  King  of  France,  who  was  himself  beset,  in 
favor  of  the  culprit,  by  the  highest  influences  in  the  King- 
dom. 

Enough  was  shown,  in  the  words  of  Paul  Lacroix,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  these  particulars,  to  hang  ten 
thousand  men.  And  yet  Gilles  de  Retz  confessed  he  had 
not  acknowledged  the  worst  part  of  his  enormities.  This 
was  not  insisted  upon :  even  less  than  had  come  to  light 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient. 

After  making  his  avowals,  the  dastardly  bigot  once  more 
broke  out  of  the  tiger's  skin.  The  wretch  shed  tears,  and 
attempted  to  soften  his  judges  by  a  great  show  of  piety  and 
compunction. 

What  seemed  to  pain  him  most  was  to  be  denied  the  com- 
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panj  of  his  accomplices.  This  made  him  weep  bitterly. 
And  especially  when  he  was  separated  from  Prelati,  the 
Italian  miscreant,  he  embraced  him,  and  sobbed  violently. 

"Adieu,"  he  said,  "Francis  my  friend;  we  shall  never 
meet  again  in  this  world.  I  pray  Q-od  that  He  give  you  good 
endurance  and  knowledge;  and  he  sure  that  if  you  have 
patience  and  hope  in  Qod  as  I  have^  we  shall  meet  in  the 
great  joys  of  Paradise.  Pray  for  me,  and  I  shall  pray  for 
you." 

When  going  through  these  details  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
time,  the  reader  asks  himself  whether  he  be  dreaming  or 
awake.  The  mention  of  prayers,  of  faith  in  God,  of  the 
joys  of  Paradise,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  double-dyed  villain, 
and  addressed  to  an  infamous  accomplice,  is  beyond  our  pre- 
conceived notions  of  what  is  possible.  Such  anomalies,  how- 
ever, were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Evidence  of  it  is  to  be  drawn  from  what  occurred  at  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  tribunal. 

Gilles  de  Retz  was  condemned  on  the*  25th  October,  1440, 
to  be  strangled  and  afterwards  burnt. 

Now,  the  whole  population  of  the  town  of  Nantes  fasted 
for  three  days  to  obtain  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  chil- 
dren were  whipped  that  they  might  never  forget  the  memor- 
able event. 

The  different  monastic  orders  in  the  vicinity  followed  the 
criminal  to  the  place  of  execution,  chanting  hymns  and 
dirges. 

The  strangled  body  was  thrown  on  a  wood-pile,  but  not 
allowed  to  be  burnt.  By  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
noble  damsels  —  no  less  —  carried  it  away,  swathed  it  in 
burying  cloths  with  their  own  hands  —  was  it  not  a  touching 
spectacle  ?  —  and  had  it  removed  to  the  Carmelite  monastery, 
where  it  was  interred  in  great  pomp. 

I  wonder  what  more  could  have  been  done  if,  instead  of 
abusing  and  killing  a  hundred  and  forty  children,  he  had 
sacrificed  ten  thousand  I 

O  middle  ages  I  To  think  there  are  those  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  who  sincerely  revere  ye,  and  regret  ye  are 
no  more  I 

There  still  remain  vestiges  which  recall  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  malefactor.  First,  the  tower  of  Le  Bouffay, 
a  construction  dating  from  the  tenth  century  —  in  which  the 
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dramatic  scenes  of    the  famous    trial    were    unfolded ;  and 
next  a  small  ruin  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

There  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  bridges  of  Nantes,  the  remains  of  an  expiatory  monument 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Gilles  de  Retz  was  executed.  It  is 
a  niche  in  which  there  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  commonly 
known  as  the  Virgin  of  CreeAait ;  a  name  originating  from 
the  popular  superstition  which  attributed  to  the  Madonna 
the  power  of  giving  milk  to  nurses.  The  statuette  was 
destroyed  long  ago,  but  the  niche  still  preserves  its  reputa- 
tion, and  often  enough  small  offerings  are  to  be  seen  on  it. 

Now,  by  what  process  did  popular  tradition  identify  the 
atrocious  slayer  of  children  with  the  savage  baron  who  killed 
his  wives  as  fast  as  he  married  them  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  say. 

The  historical  &cts  are  the  crimes  and  execution  of  Gilles 
de  Retz. 

Did  these  crimes  suggest  to  Perreaidt  the  subject  of  his 
famous  tale? 

I  could  not  venture  to  say. 

What  I  do  know  is  that  no  Breton  will  lead  you  by  any  of 
the  dens  once  inhabited  by  the  notorious  bandit,  without 
telling  you,  if  you  are  a  stranger,  — 

"  This  is  Blue-Beard's  castle,  sir ! " 


NATIONALISM. 


BY   I^AURENCE    GBONLUND. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Qtbarterly  Journal  of 
JEconamics  is  a  paper  by  N.  P.  Gilinan,  well  known 
through  his  work  on  "  Profit-sharing,"  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a  criticism  of  Edward  Bellamy's  novel,  Looking 
Backward^  and  which  precisely  for  that  reason  admirably 
shows  us  what"  Nationalism  is  not.  Yet  there  is  in  the  article 
a  sentence  which,  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  will 
lead  us  to  the  right  path,  viz.  this :  "  The  wide  circulation 
(of  the  novel)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earnest  feeling  with 
which  it  is  written  coincides  with  a  very  deep  and  wide-spread 
discontent  with  existing  social  conditions ;  it  signifies  an 
inclination  to  question  the  prevailing  social  order  in  a  large 
class  not  i-anked  as  workingmen."  This  is,  indeed,  the  milk 
in  the  cocoanut;  but  Mr.  Oilman  as  a  candid  man  must 
admit  that  this  statement  is  somewhat  defective,  that  is  to 
say,  not  merely  discontent,  but  as  a  matter  of  facj;,  sympathy 
with  a  social  reconstruction  on  socialist  lines  is  thereby 
revealed.  Thus  amplified,  the  admission  is  of  capital 
importance.  It  is  known,  that  some  time  ago  200,000 
copies  of  the  novel  had  bean  sold ;  counting  five  readers  to 
each  copy  we  thus  have  a  million  Americans .  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  —  mark  that  point  —  who  are  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  established  order  that  they  hail  a  socialist  regime 
with  ardor,  and  who  are  in  spiritual  communion  round  a 
book.  It  is  this  tremendous,  novel  fact  that  really  consti- 
tutes the  movement  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  Nation- 
alism," and  it  is  this  fact  that  ought  to  be  emphasized, 
explained,  and  to  have  its  future  importance  outlined,  a  task 
that  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper. 

For  it  should  now  be  evident  that  to  prove  the  scheme  of 
Looking  Backward  worthless,  is  not  to  the  point  at  all.  That 
novel  has  already  done  its  work.  First  it  was,  and  is,  itself, 
a  symptom  of  the  state  of  mind  of  our  intellectual  classes ; 
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but  it  was  something  else,  also.  But  what?  It  is  highly- 
superficial  to  say  that;  it  has  been  the  cause  of  Nationalism, 
i.  e.,  that  it  has  produced  this  discontent  and  this  sympathy. 
But  it  has  done  something,  only  second  in  importance.  It 
has  served  as  a  mirror  to  this  one  million  Americans,  in 
which  they  saw  their  own  ideas  objectively  reflected,  and  thus 
they  became  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  them ;  moreover, 
they  became  thereby  for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  great 
number  of  people  of  their  own  class  who  shared  their  notions 
—  and,  as  Novalis  says  :  "  Nothing  so  much  strengthens  my 
conviction  as  to  know  that  another  soul  thinks  the  same 
thought "  —  finally,  outsiders  thereby  learned  that  their  own 
countrymen  had  to  a  great  extent  become  infected  with  what 
had  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  un-American  ideas.  This 
great  work  cannot  be  undone.  To  prove  this  partigular 
scheme  impracticable  will  simply  have  the  effect  of  making 
somebody  else  propose  a  more  realizable  plan  on  the  same 
lines. 

We  called  this  discontent  and  this  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  a  million  Americans  who  are  not  wage-workers  a 
tremendous  and  novel  fact,  and  this  certainly  it  is ;  it  has  its 
counterpart  in  no  other  country,  that  is  to  say,  not  at  all  in 
continental  Europe,  and  but  in  a  small  measure  is  it  found 
in  Great  Britain.  That  this  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
the  future  development  of  our  country,  we  shall  try  to  show 
further  on.  But  how  shall  we  explain  its  presence  here  and 
now? 

First  let  us  note,  that  while  this  sympathy  with  socialism 
is  a  novel  phenomenon  in  our  well-off  classes,  the  discontent 
is  by  no  means  so,  but  dates  at  least  from  1840.  It  was 
about  that  year,  that  an  American,  Brisbane,  a  disciple  of 
Fourier,  was  allotted  a  column,  weekly,  in  Horace  Greeley's 
Tribune^  which  he  proceeded  to  fill  with  glowing  descriptions 
of  Fourierism;  these  very  soon  commenced  to  fire  the 
American  heart,  and  like  a  mighty  wave  they  passed  over 
the  whole  settled  part  of  the  United  States  from  East  to 
West,  and  indeed,  their  dying  embers  did  not  expire  till 
fibfteen  years  after.  These  "  Associationists  "  as  they  called 
themselves  were  necessarily  from  the  classes  in  easy  circum- 
stances, for  their  principal  object  was  to  build  large,  costly 
buildings,  called  **  Phalansteries,"  where  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies could  live  together,  and  carry  on  industries  and  agricul- 
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tore  in  common.  They  dotted  the  United  States  over  with 
such  Phalansteries,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Brook 
Farm,  near  Boston.  Most  of  them  broke  down  after  a  couple 
of  years  though  the  last  survived  till  1855.  But  the  memory 
of  this  mighty  movement  still  survives,  and  many  Nationalists 
undoubtedly  are  the  sons  of  old  Associationists. 

The  war  of  the  Bebellion  naturally  absorbed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Abolitionists  all  those,  discontented  with  social 
abuses;  but  after  its  close  there  arose  another  movement 
among  a  class,  generally  considered  in  easy  circumstances, 
the  farmers  in  the  west.  It  was  the  Granger  movement, 
which  had  two  objects :  to  curb  the  great  railroad  companies 
and  do  away  with  the  middlemen  in  towns  and  cities.  The 
first  object  was  completely  attained  by  electing  legislatures 
and  govemora  to  do  their  will ;  these  grangers  for  the  first 
time  bridled  "  Private  Enterprise "  by  scaling  down  by  law 
fares  and  freight,  but  though  they  had  established  a  great  many 
co-operative  stores,  they  voluntarily  gave  up  their  fight 
against  the  town  merchants,  by  being  reminded  of  the  prin- 
ciple, "  Live  and  let  live."  But  immediately  the  discontent 
spread  to  Americans  of  the  same  class  in  the  cities :  that  was 
the  Greenback  movement.  That  this  was  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  small  business  men  against  the  great  capitalists  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  principal  plank  of  their  platforms 
alwayB  was  a  demand  that  the  government  should  issue  legal 
tenders  and  lend  them  to  citizens  with  no  interest,  but  on 
good  security ;  the  labor  planks,  occasionally  inserted  to  cap- 
ture workingmen's  votes,  were,  of  course,  an  afterthought. 
The  main  thing  is,  that  it  was  small  business  men  who 
wanted  money  at  little  or  no  interest,  and  they  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  property  to  give  as  security. 

Hitherto,  the  working-classes,  as  such,  were  not  affected 
by  these  movements ;  these  were  confined  to  persons  above 
them  in  the  social  scale.  But  with  the  so-called  labor 
riots  of  1877  the  social  discontent  will  be  found  to  have 
filtered  down  to  them.  These  events,  as  if  with  one  stroke, 
opened  their  eyes  to  what  an  immense  power  they  are, 
when  they  are  united,  when  they  have  leaders  and  when  they 
know  what  they  want.  It  is  from  that  date  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  emerged  from  their  secrecy  and  became  a  power ; 
with  that  date  our  workingmen  became  Socialists.  The  Ger- 
man agitators  have  simply  been  to  them  what  Bellamy's  book 
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was  to  the  intellectual  classes,  —  a  mirror  in  which  they 
saw  their  own  ideas  reflected.  The  common  experience  of 
these  agitators  has  been,  that  after  a  lecture  members  of  the 
audience  came  up  to  them  and  said:  "If  what  you  have 
told  us  is  Socialism  then  we  are  already  Socialists."  That  is 
further  shown  by  that  plank  in  the  constitution  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor  which  demands  the  abolition  of  the  wage- 
system  and  the  institution  of  a  system  of  national  co-opera- 
tion ;  by  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  even  larger  Federation 
of  Labor  are  avowed  Socialists  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
the  George  movement  was  formidable  just  as  long  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be  socialistic  and  no  longer. 

We  should  then  explain  Nationalism  among  America's 
cultured  classes  by  the  fact,  that  long  ago  the  well-to-do 
classes  felt  a  discontent  with  social  conditions  —  conclusively 
proving,  if  proof  were  heeded  after  our  two  great  wars, 
both  waged  for  a  principle,  that  the  ideal  of  thoughtful 
Americans  is  by  no  means  the  "  Almighty  Dollar  "  —  that  this 
discontent  at  length  filtered  down  to  the  working  classes,  and 
that  now  (according  to  the  law  that  progress  moves  in  the 
form  of  a  spiral)  it  has  returned  to  the  well-off  portion  of 
our  people,  but  raised  to  a  higher  plane.  Now  it  is  discon- 
tent plus  a  definite  social  ideal.  The  present  writer  years 
ago  was  confident  that  an  underground  movement  was 
going  on,  and  that  Socialism  was  fermenting  in  the  brains  of 
the  whole  American  people,  and  has  ever  since  been  watching 
for  the  sprouts  that  he  was  sure  would  sometime  and  some- 
where appear,  and  at  last  he  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance 
of  the  two  movements  simultaneously :  Nationalism  and 
Christian  Socialism.  This,  by  the  way,  is  another  proof  that 
Bellamy's  book  was  not  a  cause,  for  Christian  Socialism  was 
by  no  means  an  effect  of  the  book  but  a  parallel  phenomenon. 

Nationalism,  we  said,  is  a  higher  plane  than  the  Socialism 
that  has  appeared  among  the  working-classes.  It  should  con- 
stantly be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  Socialism: 
a  good  sort  and  a  bad  sort.  There  is  a  Socialism  of  hatred 
and  spoliation  and  another  of  good-will  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness. Now  please  observe,  I  do  not  by  any  means  say,  that 
the  Socialism  of  the  working-classes  belongs  to  the  former 
kind,  for  it  does  not,  as  I  positively  know ;  but  nevertheless 
there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  Socialism  advocated 
by  Nationalists  and  that  generally  preached  to  our  working- 
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classes.  To  this  distinction  it  is  worth  paying  some 
attention. 

German  Socialists  lay  undue  stress  on  Socialism  being  a 
class-movement,  which  indeed  they  make  the  decisive  test  for 
fellowship ;  and  then  they  interpret  that  term  in  such  a  way 
as  to  place  themselves  in  a  radically  wrong  position  from  an 
American  standpoint.  They  draw  a  horizontal  line  through 
society,  with  manual  workers  below  the  line  and  all  others 
above  it,  and  then  they  virtually  preach  a  class-war  between 
the  two  divisions.  No  wonder  that  in  (Jermany  they  are 
charged  with  preaching  hatred  and  contempt  against  the 
upper  classes,  for  that,  to  be  frank,  is  what  they  are  doing. 
This,  of  course,  is  philosophically  and  morally  wrong,  but  it 
must  in  fairness  be  admitted,  that  all  over  Continental  Europe 
there  is  a  profound  historical  excuse  for  such  a  position. 
Take  France  for  example.  Ever  since  the  memorable  mas- 
sacre of  peaceable  workingmen  by  Lafayette  and  Bailly  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars^  July  17, 1791,  there  has  been  a  profound 
and  undying  hatred  between  the  workers  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
a  hatred  started  by  the  latter,  and  exhibited  by  them  on  every 
occasion  they  have  had  of  cooling  it  in  the  blood  of  the 
former — the  last  of  which  was  the  fall  of  the  Commune. 
No  wonder  the  French  working-classes  have  replied  to  it  with 
a  corresponding  animosity,  which  has  been  fed  by  the  shame- 
less manner  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  has  enriched  itself  at 
the  public  expense.  The  same  feeling  exists  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  all  over  Europe  —  a  sad  omen  for  coming 
events  I 

But  when  the  foreign  agitators  came  to  this  country  and 
preached  this  spirit,  they  committed  a  fearful  blunder,  and 
created  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their 
success.  The  writer  knows  that  just  when  the  deplorable 
bomb  burst,  a  society  of  Americans  was  just  about  to  be 
formed  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  same 
socialistic  ideas  that  Bellamy's  novel  contains,  but  of  course,  it 
then  had  to  disband  for  a  time.  The  fact  is,  as  we  all 
know,  that  this  class-hatred  has  never  obtained  among  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  that  particularly  in  our  country  there  have 
always  been  found  noble  hearts  both  among  the  rich  and  the 
comfortable  classes  who  have  had  a  true  sympathy  with  the 
toilers  and  some  even  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  to 
right  their  wrongs.     The  wave  of  Fourierism,  already  spoken 
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of,  was  one  sign  of  it.  Nationalism  and  Christian-Socialism 
are  another  most  cheering  sign.  These  movements  then 
rectify  the  blunder ;  they  make  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  contending  forces  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  thereby 
dividing  all  classes,  so  that  we  have  still  on  one  side  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  but  also  the  noble,  the  progressive  and 
patriotic,  opposed  to  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish  who  find 
their  advantage  in  the  present  social  anarchy. 

This  is  another  vital  distinction,  that  Nationalism  stands 
for  patriotism,  while  European  Socialism  considers  that  sen- 
timent a  vice  rather  than  a  virtue.  For  this  there  is  also 
ample  excuse  to  be  found,  in  the  geographical  position  of 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  Socialism  in  one  country, 
say  Germany,  as  long  as  Russia  and  France  stand  in  a 
threatening  attitude  on  its  borders.  No  wonder  then  that 
Karl  Mars  closed  every  exhortation  to  his  disciples  with  the 
words  :  "  Working-men  of  all  countries  unite  I  "  No  won- 
der that  the  wage-workers  have  followed  the  injunction, 
and,  shaking  hands  across  the  borders,  ignore  all  merely 
national  interests,  and  denounce  patriotism  as  selfishness. 
All  this  loses  considerable  force  when  we  pass  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  here  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  applicable  at 
all.  Nationalism  emphasizes  the  very  contrary.  It  stamps 
patriotism  as  an  ethical  sentiment  which  in  truth  it  is,  because 
nations  are  the  necessary  intermediary  steps  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity.  Since  love  of  mankind  is  still  too  weak  a 
sentiment  to  move  any  but  the  choicest  spirits,  it  behooves 
us  wherever  possible  to  foster  patriotism,  the  more  so  as  no 
people  on  earth  is  yet  truly  a  "nation."  And  that  is 
precisely  possible  and  practicable  in  these  United  States.  We 
are  a  self-contained  nation,  which  is  just  where  we  have  a 
great  advantage  over  Great  Britain.  We  can  here  realize 
Socialism  without  asking  leave  of  others,  and  therefore  ought 
to  go  to  work  and  do  it,  without  considering  others,  assured 
as  we  can  be  that  we  shall  in  the  end  prove  ourselves  the 
best  servants  of  humanity.  Nationalism  therefore  justifies 
its  name,  and  might  indeed  with  propriety  call  itself  the 
American  Party.  We  are  proud  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  what 
we  intend  to  do  is,  to  enable  him  to  grow  on  the  very  lines 
that  were  laid  down  by  the  Pilgrims  when  they  landed  on 
Plymouth  Bock. 

What  does  this  prophesy  for  the  future  ?     Some,  perhaps. 
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will  say  that  Nationalism  will  end  as  the  preyious  movements 
of  discontent  have  ended.  We  think  the  contrary  solution  is 
far  more  justifiable.  Just  this  persistency  augurs  well  for  it, 
especially  when  we  remember  diat  the  movement  is  now  no 
mere  vague  sentiment,  but  has  a  definite  purpose  and  plan, 
that  the  muscle  and  the  consqience  of  the  country  have  now 
for  the  first  time  joined  hands.  Consider  for  a  moment  that 
the  year  2000,  the  year  in  which  the  scene  of  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  is  laid,  is  not  so  very  far  ahead  of  us ;  in  fact,  it  is 
precisely  as  far  ahead  of  us  as  the  American  Revolution  is 
behind  us.  "We  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  two  periods,  so 
that  working  for  that  future  is  workini?  for  our  gfrandchildren. 
But  consider,  further,  how  immense  o^  growth  will  be  in  all 
respects  by  that  time.  Consider  our  growth  in  population : 
we  shall  probably  be  two  hundred  millions  by  that  time. 
Consider  our  growth  in  wealth,  but  also  our  gro^h  in  misery 
and  discontent  —  if  things  go  on  as  now.  Consider  how 
trusts  and  monopolies  will  have  grown  by  that  time,  but  also 
the  organizations  of  the  wage-workers  and  the  disinherited  — 
if  individualism  shall  continue  to  rule.  Does  any  sane  man 
suppose  that  our  people  then  will  tamely  submit  to  such 
industrial  slavery  ?  Aye,  is  it  not  as  sure  as  anything  can  be, 
that  long,  long  before  that  year  comes  round,  our  politically 
free,  spirited,  intelligent  people  will  demand  a  radical  trans- 
formation? Think  simply  of  that  last,  final  strike  which 
is  bound  to  come  by  the  united  organized  workers  against  the 
united  Trusts  of  the  country,  and  which  the  workers  neces- 
sarily must  lose ;  will  not  by  that  time,  at  all  events,  the  eyes 
of  the  people  be  opened  to  the  fact,  that  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  labor  is  henceforth  incompatible  with  industrial 
development? 

This  brings  us  to  the  contents,  the  objects  of  Nationalism, 
its  negative  and  positive  claims.  The  former  are  two :  that 
the  wage-system  is  now  an  immoral  relation,  and  must  be 
superseded  by  a  more  equitable  system,  and  next,  that  the 
present  capitalist,  competitive  system  must  soon  fall  to  pieces 
by  its  own  weight. 

When  a  system  is  seen  by  good  men  of  all  classes  in  a 
democracy  to  be  unjust  and  inequitable,  nothing  can  save  it. 
It  is  now  plain,  that  the  wage-system  makes  a  commodity  of 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  workers,  that  it  makes  them  shame- 
fully dependent  on  the   will   and  whim   of  an  individual 
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employer,  in  no  way  better  than  themselves,  for  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  working  for  a  living,  and  that  it  leaves  them  in  horrible 
insecurity.  This  view  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  Evolution,  for 
a  short  time  ago  the  working-classes  themselves  were  not 
aware  of  any  injustice  in  the  system.  The  trades-unions  of 
England  have  been  engaged  in  a  sufficient  number  of  strikes, 
but  all  that  they  contended  for  was  a  better  situation  under  the 
system  of  wages.  Now  they  have  become  self-conscious, 
conscious  of  their  dignity  as  human  beings,  and  therefore 
all  their  organizations  denounce,  and  are  standing  protests 
against,  that  system. 

And  they  Imve  allies  everywhere.  Read  the  pastoral  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  church,  read  at  the  close  of  their 
late  convention :  "  It  is  a  fallacy  to  look  upon  the  labor  of 
men,  women,  and  children  as  a  commercial  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  an  inanimate  and  irresponsible  thing. 
The  heart  and  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be  bought  or  hired  for 
money  in  any  market,  and  to  act  as  if  they  Were  not  needed 
in  the  world's  vast  works  is  un-Christian  and  unwise."  This 
is  Nationalist  doctrine. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  fact,  that  Wm.  H.  Mallock,  the 
anti-socialist  writer,  is  brought  by  logic  over  to  our  side  ?  In 
a  late  paper  of  his,  he  says :  "  The  loss  of  security  is  the  re^l 
injury  to  the  modem  laborer.  To  be  discharged  means  to  be 
cut  ofif  from  society,  thrust  out  of  all  connection  with  civiliza- 
tion, and  this  makes  want  of  employment  a  real  torture  to 
him."  And  then^ — oh,  marvel!  —  he  goes  on  to  advocate 
that  the  workingmen  shall  be  made  into  an  "  estate  of  the 
realm,"  that  is  to  say,  that  trades-unions  shall  be  legally 
incorporated,  shall  embrace  all  the  workers  in  the  trades  and 
speak  with  authority  for  them,  and  distribute  what  work 
there  is  to  be  done  among  their  members.  This,  he  says,  "  is 
the  only  way  to  lift  the  masses  into  a  recognized  and  perma- 
nent place  in  the  solid  structure  of  the  commonwealth."  No 
socialist  could  go  any  farther ;  such  a  plan  would  efifectually 
do  away  with  the  "  scab." 

And  Charles  F.  Adams,  as  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  has  in  a  paper  in  Scrihner*8  Monthly  pronounced  in 
favor  of  a  scheme  that  goes  far  in  the  same  direction.  He 
wants  to  see  all  the  employees  of  railroads  organized,  with 
power  to  elect  a  board  that  shall  see  to  it  that  all  employees 
are  sure  of  their  positions  during  good  behavior  and  also  sure 
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of  due  promotion,  and  shall  settle  all  grievances.  That 
means  that  in  the  future  employers  will  not  be  permitted  to 
cany  on  "  their  "  business  just  to  suit  themselves,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  "  their  own  "  business  exclusively :  and  that, 
again,  means  that  the  wage-system  is  tottering. 

No  mere  ornament  like  "  Profit-sharing  "  will  save  it,  which 
is,  by  the  express  admission  of  Mr.  Gilman,  nothing  but  a 
scheme  to  get  the  workers  to  create  an  additional  fund  by 
their  labor,  out  of  which  their  shares  are  to  come ;  the  bal- 
ance, of  course,  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  employers.  A 
pure  imposition,  "  with  which,"  as  he  says,  "  Profit-sharing 
must  stand  or  fall." 

Nationalists  next  contend  that  the  present  competitive 
system  cannot  possibly  last,  and  that  "  imperial  events " 
prove  this  conclusively.  The  system  has  had  everything 
in  its  favor,  especially  in  the  United  States,  but  the  plan- 
lessness  which  is  inherent  in  it,  is  wrecking  it.  Division  of 
labor  is  our  great  principle  now.  No  one  does  the  whole 
of  anything,  but  hands  his  work  over  to  a  man  of  a  comple- 
mentary trade.  The  world's  industry  is  carried  on  as  a  vast 
co-operation  of  labor ;  is  an  extremely  complicated  machine 
where  each  trade  represents  a  wheel.  Its  proper  work- 
ing absolutely  requires  one  mind  to  look  after  it,  that  all 
parts  may  be  balanced  and  harmonious.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  organization  of  industry  is  now  kept  going  by  the 
individual  self-interest  of  many  men,  working  without  knowl- 
edge of  each  other,  their  doings,  and  intentions.  Everyone 
is  guessing  and  guessing,  generally,  pretty  wildly.  It  is  a 
wonder,  not  that  there  is  periodical  depression,  but  that  the 
industrial  machine  works  at  all.  But  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  waste ! 

This,  however,  leads  to  another  point  of  even  greater 
importance,  one  that  may  be  called  startling  when  first  we 
reflect  on  it.  That  our  present  system  of  individualism  and 
private  enterprise  has  immensely  advanced  civilization  is 
freely  admitted,  and  it  has  done  this  mainly  by  advancing  pro- 
duction to  formerly  unknown  limits.  But  the  point  is,  that 
this  has  already  sometime  ago  been  radically  changed.  Now 
instead  of  advancing,  the  system  actually  chokes  and  limits 
production.  The  system,  by  being  a  profit-system,  that  is  to 
say,  by  carrying  production  on  solely  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
confines  production  as  in  a  ring  of  granite.     Our  capacity  for 
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production  is  illimitable,  but  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  utilized 
by  this  profit-mongering  system,  which  restrains  consump- 
tion. It  is  true  what  Prof.  Walker  writes :  "  We  need  a  new 
Adam  Smith  to  write  the  Elconomics  of  Consumption,  in  which 
will  be  found  the  real  dynamics  of  wealth,"  and  it  is  a  most 
lamentable  fact  that  our  industrial  leaders,  wholly  intent  on 
production,  and  as  has  been  said,  "  anxious  to  produce  with 
merely  a  stoker  and  an  engineer,"  have  in  their  blindness 
and  selfishness,  entirely  overiooked  the  fact  that  they  need 
consumers  to  buy  their  goods  of  them.  Now  Nationalists 
come  and  say :  "  Let  society  take  charge  and  let  her  permit 
all  her  willing  hands  and  bmins  to  work,  by  furnishing  them 
the  necessary  capital,  and  then  we  shall  see  a  glorious  har- 
mony between  production  and  distribution." 

This  brings  us  at  last,  to  the  positive  scheme  of  National- 
ism :  that  of  nationalizing  all  the  industries  which  has  given 
the  movement  its  name,  and  we  shall  see  if  it  is  so  impracti- 
cable. But  please  observe,  that  we  do  not  speak  of  Bellamy's 
plan  in  particular,  but  of  the  general  socialistic  principle,  car- 
ried out  in  practice.  It  is  of  this  that  Mr.  Gilman  speaks, 
promising  to  prove  "how  contradictory  it  is  to  the  actual 
development  of  modem  industry  so  far  and  its  probable 
evolution  hereafter."  When  the  writer  read  these  words  he 
hastily  and  expectantly  turned  the  following  pages  to  read 
the  fulfilment  of  this  startling  promise,  but  not  a  word  of 
proof  did  he  find.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  enough  to  assert 
such  a  proposition,  if  one  is  of  a  sufficiently  rash  character, 
but  we  cannot  see  that  this  mere  assertion  can  impose  on  any 
reader.  Can  anyone,  not  wholly  blind,  deny  that  the  whole 
evolution  of  industrial  affairs  is  tending  in  a  socialistic  direc- 
tion ?  The  public  is,  of  course,  unaware,  that  Socialists  long 
ago  prophesied  that  all  business  would  eventually,  and 
soonest  in  the  United  States,  be  concentrated  into  monopolies. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact.  Now  we  have  the  "Trusts,"  we 
actually  behold  Trusts  everywhere,  and  we  confidently  call 
attention  to  them  as  object  lessons  that  no  sensible  man  can 
disregard,  however  unwelcome  they  may  appear ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  a 
Nationalist. 

We  saw  the  instability,  the  planlessness  of  business,  carried 
on  under  competition.  The  Trust  is  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  by  which  industry  hitherto  has  been 
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developed.  The  Trust  is  the  shortest  road  to  harmonious 
action  of  all  and  consequent  stability ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  concession  to  Socialism  and  its  working  principle ;  more 
than  that,  it  is  a  practical  confession  of  the  socialistic  charges 
that  competition  causes  great  waste  and  that  by  concentra- 
tion the  cost  of  production  can  be  materially  lessened  and  the 
market  controlled  so  that  no  goods  need  remain  unsold.  In 
other  words  the  Trust  utilizes  Socialism  for  the  benefit  of  the 
capitalists.     But  it  does  something  more  important. 

We  saw  above,  that  planlessness  was  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  present  system ;  that  is  remedied  by  the  Trust.  But  there 
was  another,  and  a  greater  evil :  the  lessening  of  consump- 
tion ;  for  that  evil  the  Trujst  is  no  remedy  at  all.  It  does  help 
to  harmonize  production  and  consumption,  but  it  does  it  by 
regulating  and  decreasing  production,  while  precisely  what 
society  needs  is  more  production.  Now  the  other  great  effort 
of  the  Trust  is  that  it  calls  attention  to  the  practicability  of 
socialistic  principles  everywhere,  and  shows  that  in  no  coun- 
try can  these  principles  be  so  easily  and  quickly  applied  to 
business  life  as  here.  It  brings  the  dilemma  before  the  public 
mind :  either  organized  capital,  or  organized  government,  for 
organized  business  action  we  must  have. 

The  Trusts,  in  other  words,  prepare  the  public  mind,  as 
nothing  else  could,  for  Nationalism,  and  they  prepare  for  its 
advent  practically.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world 
that  by  the  commencement  of  the  next  century  all  social 
activities  will  be  conducted  by  Trusts,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  When  that  is  accomplished,  what 
can  be  more  "  practicable "  than  to  cut  the  heads  off  these 
"  Trusts  " — figuratively ;  L  e.,  we  depose  those  useless  members 
of  them  who  do  nothing  but  put  profits  into  their  pockets,  and 
let  the  concerns  run  on  as  before,  but  now  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  of  their  workers  and  managers,  pro- 
ducing no  longer  for  profit's  sake,  but  to  satisfy  social  wants. 
What  a  benefit  the  information  which  these  Trusts  now  collect 
of  all  that  relates  to  the  various  productive  agencies  will 
prove  to  the  future  Nationalist  administration ! 

Here  a  word  about  the  distinction  that  is  often  sought  to 
be  made  between  semi-public  functions  and  ordinary  business. 
Oilman  makes  it,  thinking  it  proper  that  Nationalism  should 
busy  itself  about  public  gasworks,  but  —  by  heavens !  —  not 
about  public  milk  or  ice  stores,  no ;  and  a  similar  distinction 
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George  has  tried  to  introduce.  But  what  distinction  is  there 
in  principle  ?  How  could  we  know  that  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco  could  be  carried  on  by  government,  if 
France  had  not  successfully  tried  the  experiment  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  every  business  which  an  individual  can  engage  in 
is  a  public  function.  A  man  carries  on  a  drug  store  be- 
cause society,  or  a  section  of  it,  needs  him  then  and  there, 
and  if  he  is  not  needed  he  very  soon  gets  notice  to  leave. 
Undoubtedly  business  men  and  most  people  have  not  yet  come 
to  see  their  true  relation  to  society ;  they  believe  that  their 
business  is  entirely  a  private  affair  —  but  that  is  a  similar 
paradox  as  when  under  the  Ptolemaic  system  folks  believed 
themselves  the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  Nationalism  will 
reverse  all  this,  will  make  the  individual's  views  correspond 
to  facts. 

At  length  we  come  to  the  old  objection,  which  undoubt- 
edly will  be  made  until  the  actual  change  is  accomplished, 
when  those  who  then  should  advocate  a  return  to  the  system 
we  now  have,  will  be  looked  on  as  fools  to  be  laughed  at :  the 
objection  put  by  Gilman  in  these  words :  "  It  will  utterly 
subvert  individuality,  public  freedom,  and  the  deepest 
founded  American  institutions — ^will  completely  annihilate  the 
American  state."  This  objection  is  nothing  but  a  misappre- 
hension. 

Remember  we  do  not  need  to  accept  the  details  of 
Bellamy's  scheme.  No  doubt  he  himself  will  be  the  first  to 
admit,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  foretell  the  details  of  the 
reconstructed  social  order,  still  more  foolish  to  lay  down 
laws  or  plans  in  advance  which  posterity  must  fpUow.  It 
is  very  easy  in  imagination  to  depict  an  economic  society 
in  which  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  individuality  should  be 
guaranteed  and  fostered  and  where  our  "deepest  foujided 
institutions  "  —  including  our  town-meetings,  —  would  be  pre- 
served and  even  developed. 

We  supposed  the  Trusts  deprived  of  their  useless  function- 
aries—  their  interests,  however,  compensated  for  to  their 
actual  value,  and  paid  for  in  annuities,  but  without  interest. 
That  will  leave  the  workers  and  managers  to  carry  on  the 
business  just  as  they  please  in  the  future.  They  will  form  a 
trades-union  of  their  own,  and  determine  for  themselves  how 
many  hours  they  will  work;  they  will  choose  their  own 
foremen,  managers,  and  superintendents — ^which,  however,  by 
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no  means  ca«rries  with  it  a  right  to  dismiss  them  after  being 
elected  —  and  they  will  determine  in  what  ratios  their 
rewards  should  be  distributed  among  them.  The  only 
infringement  of  their  liberty  will  be  that  exercised  by  the 
central  superintendent  who  distributes  among  the  different 
factories  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  produced  for  the  coming 
year,  and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  manufactured  in  a  workman- 
like manner.  Is  that  not  far  superior  to  the  liberty  and 
individuality  that  is  enjoyed  now  even  by  fortunate  indi- 
viduals? 

Nationalism,  or  American  Socialism,  is  surely  coming  to 
stay.  The  whole  tendency  of  events  proves  it.  What  a 
proud  distinction  for  our  American  civilization,  compared 
with  Europe,  if  the  change  can  be  accomplished  here  under 
the  leadership  of  our  intellectual  classes  I 
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PRANCES   ALBBBT   DOUGHTY. 


Religion  never  had  such  overflowing  vitality  on  its  earth- 
side —  the  loving  care  of  humanity  —  as  it  has  now,  there- 
fore it  can  have  lost  no  arterial  life-blood  on  the  God-side, 
but  many  persons  have  passed  through  a  grand  climacteric, 
they  have  suffered  "the  disappearance  of  the  things  they 
were  wont  to  reverence,  withovt  losinff  their  reverence^^^  and 
after  abandoning  the  attempt  to  figure  out  the  ultimate  good 
in  concordances  and  catechisms,  have  simply  established  their 
faith  upon  another  basis.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  Christianity 
is  still  pervasive  and  controlling  in  minds  that  have  come  to 
regard  dogma  as  elective  and  non^ential. 

In  some  other  conscientious  circles  there  are  still  troops  of 
rapt  virgins  entering  convent  walls  in  order  to  live  and  die 
for  an  undisturbed  ideal  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ; 
but  this,  like  the  guitar  serenade  on  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
is  a  survival  of  medisevalism,  not  an  outeome  of  our  own 
civilization.  This  last  has  flowered  a  vastly  different  ideal, 
it  has  obtained  another  sort  of  victory  over  nature  than  the 
self-extinguishing  yet  ecstatic  virgin  in  the  convent;  by 
means  of  a  careful  selection  of  secondary  influences  the  cen- 
tury has  presented  us  with  the  useful,  self-reliant,  cheerful 
virgin  in  the  world.  Recognizing  that  a  primary  physical 
design  of  nature  is  frustrated  in  herself,  this  flower  of  the 
age  is  sure,  nevertheless,  that  the  fact  is  too  essentially  inci- 
dental to  be  regarded  as  the  stamp  of  failure  upon  any 
human  destiny ;  sure  that  a  given  relation  to  one  man,  one 
family,  cannot  constitute  the  sum  total,  or  even  the  major 
part  of  happiness,  which  depends  rather  upon  the  physical 
and  mental  constitution  of  a  person.  Under  exceptional 
conditions  she  would  consent  to  become  a  wife,  hence  she 
has  not  the  sustaining  power  of  a  vow  in  her  celibacy,  the 
glamor  of  self-immolation ;  she  simply  realizes  that  it  would 
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be  yisionary.  to  build  upon  conditions  so  unlikely  to  materi- 
alize, and  frames  a  congenial  sphere  for  her  activities  without 
taking  them  into  her  calculation.  In  the  varied  walks  of 
society  she  often  finds  children  to  love  and  train,  without 
the  unending  responsibilities  of  maternity,  the  companion- 
ship of  men  in  pursuits  of  mutual  interest,  without  the 
exclusive  claim  of  wifehood. 

This  representative  of  unmated  womanhood  with  which 
evolution  has  been  very  busy  for  the  past  fifty  years,  is  now 
a  distinct  and  classified  genus ;  as  a  type  she  is  new  to  history. 
This  generalization  does  not  include  such  women  as  feel 
marriage  to  be  a  temperamental  necessity;  these,  by  the 
usual  relation  between  demand  and  supply,  are  nearly  sure  to 
find  what  they  seek,  sooner  or  later,  unless  deformity  of 
person  or  character  renders  them  repulsive  to  the  opposite 
sex ;  and  this  law  is  likely  to  have  a  more  extended  opera- 
tion as  woman  increases  her  prerogative  to  assert  the  needs  of 
her  being,  and  to  retain,  in  doing  so,  the  esteem  of  society. 

Evolution  has  also  been  remodeling  the  Ghost, —  an  off- 
spring of  the  religious  instinct.  Man,  after  making  his  God 
over  again  in  a  more  humane  image  and  tearing  down  the 
Chinese  wall  around  his  Heaven,  next  humanizes  his  Ghost. 
The  ghost  of  past  ages,  though  neither  god  nor  angel,  man 
nor  devil,  wto  9ui  generis^  a  most  formidable  being  who  came 
forth  with  icy  breath  and  steps  of  doom,  "  when  churchyards 
yawned  and  graves  gave  up  their  dead,"  to  frighten  the 
unlucky  wight  into  fulfilling  a  neglected  duty,  or  to  announce 
some  awful  fiat  of  divine  judgment. 

The  ghost  of  to-day  has  a  widely  different  temperament 
from  his  grewsome  ancestor:  he  is  a  genial  fellow,  a  boon 
companion  in  comparison ;  if  he  comes  now,  it  is  to  assure  his 
friends  that  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  their  mundane  affairs, 
loves  them  tenderly  as  ever,  is  very  happy  in  his  new  home, 
only  waiting  for  them  to  join  him ;  that  there  is  nothing  to 
alarm  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  valley,  and  he  has 
too  much  respect  for  their  nervous  systems  to  give  them  a 
serious  scare  on  this  side.  That  bafiOing  conundrum.  Modem 
Spiritualism,  has  been  one  agent  in  making  this  significant 
change. 

The  recording  angel  may  drop  a  tear  and  blot  out  some  of 
its  pages  when  he  remembers  that  Spiritualism  has  breathed 
one  noble  word  from  the  very  bosom  of  fraud,  in  persuading 
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thousands  to  regard  death  as  a  friend  that  enables  the  spirit 
to  regain  its  lost  estate. 

Buddhist  ideals,  so  long  relegated  to  the  musty  sepulchres 
of  an  effete  civilization,  are  having  an  Occidental  avatar. 
Europe  in  the  East,  more  especially  the  British  conquest  of 
India,  has  opened  treasures  of  ancient  lore  in  the  Buddhist 
monasteries,  and  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  European  capitals 
have  been  flooded  with  careful  translations  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, beginning  soon  after  the  year  1824,  the  time  when  the 
original  documents  of  the  Buddhist  canon  were  discovered. 
It  would  seem  as  if  India  might  in  turn  conquer  a  very 
choice  part  of  England,  so  profoundly  has  her  dreamy  panthe- 
ism permeated  scholarly  circles;  there  is  Indo-England  in 
the  realm  of  thought  as  well  as  Anglo-India. 

Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia  "  touched  even  the  clerical 
party ;  Canon  Liddon  formed  a  class  of  young  persons  in  the 
very  shelter  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  study  Buddhism  with 
him  in  its  more  spiritual  bearings  and  its  correlation  to  uni- 
versal religion ;  and  Dean  Stanley  yielded  his  sympathetic 
appreciation  to  the  Oriental  Christ  of  the  "  Bramo  Somaj." 

Many  societies  have  been  organized  to  interpret  the  gospel 
of  the  East  to  the  West,  teaching  pre-existence  and  re-incar- 
nation, the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  development  of  the 
psychic  powers  of  the  soul,  a  common  source  of  all  religions 
and  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  Self  through  In- 
tuition. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Theosophy  was  first  presented  to 
the  world  by  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her  circle  from  the 
phenomenal  standpoint  of  ^^  astralism "  and  the  cabinet- 
seance,  for  its  ethical  and  intellectual  side  has  an  elevating 
tendency.  The  movement  is  suffering  in  public  esteem  from 
its  doubtful  and  mysterious  imitation  of  aerial  notes  and 
cigarette  papers,  the  unearthing  of  occult  cups  and  saucers 
at  picnics,  et  id  omne  gentis  ;  but  while  looking  at  this  rever- 
sionary coil,  let  us  not  be  blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  spring 
which  turns  toward  the  stars :  society  can  never  afford  to 
lose  an  impetus  in  that  direction. 

This  present  attraction  of  so  many  thoughtful  minds 
towards  Buddhist  ideals  is  a  natural  revulsion  from  the 
intense  self-consciousness  of  former  religious  interpretations. 
The  other-worldly  aim  of  saving  the  personal  soul  after  one 
earth  life,  gives  a  tremendous  swing  to  the  loss  of  the  Ego  iif 
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Nirvana,  after  repeated  births  and  baths  of  oblivion  in  a 
planetary  round. 

This  philosophy  of  the  E^t  is  pure  and  unselfish ;  it  would 
also  unriddle  some  of  the  inequalities  in  human  destiny,  but 
there  is  a  deep  loneliness  in  it ;  for  bereavement  there  is  no 
promise  ;  it  offers  the  last  embrace  at  the  bier  only  the  far- 
distant  hope  of  reaching  aims  so  altruistic,  a  flight  so  high 
above  even  man's  better  self  to-day,  that  he  will  lose  the 
longing  for  reunion  with  this  immediate  beloved,  and  see 
him  in  the  beggar  who  knocks  at  lus  door.  If  he  joins  in 
Nirvana  ages  and  SBons  hence  the  spiritual  principle  that 
lately  dwelt  in  the  form  he  is  consigning  to  the  tomb,  there 
may  be  no  recognition,  for  both  will  have  animated  thousands 
of  intervening  forms,  contracted  myriad  other  ties,  and  for- 
gotten legions  of  them.  The  only  sure  cure  then  for  the 
anguish  of  parting  is  to  be  found  in  the  dark  waters  of 
Lethe  ;  man  is  exhorted  to  consider  that  "  the  lace  is  himself, 
and  to  kill  out  all  sense  of  separateness."  The  universe 
looks  very  grand  under  the  wide-spreading  canopy  of  Buddh- 
ism, but  we  soon  get  lost  in  its  immensity ;  self  —  natural, 
ineradicable, —  cries  aloud  amidst  high-swelling  generalities, 
for  one  familiar  mansion  in  that  stupendous  Hereafter,  where 
we  may  identify  and  keep  forever  as  we  know  them,  those 
we  now  hold  in  the  vital  centre  of  our  hearts. 

Another  figure  —  Alchemy  —  has  travelled  back  to  us  from 
the  past,  disguised  in  a  thirteenth  century  fashion  called 
"  Mental  Healing." 

It  was  Paracelsus  who  said :  "  The  principles  of  Alchemy 
are  of  universal  application,  not  restricted  to  the  metallic  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  Gold  can  be  made  by  physical  chemistry, 
but  the  process  is  poor  and  unproductive  in  comparison  with 
the  gold  which  can  be  produced  by  an  exercise  of  the  occult 
powers  which  exist  in  the  soul  of  man ;"  — and  Roger  Bacon 
wrote  :  "  The  grand  secret  (of  transmutation)  not  only  ensures 
the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  individual,  but  it 
may  be  used  to  prolong  life,  for  that  operation  by  which  the 
most  inferior  metals  are  purged  from  the  corrupt  elements 
which  they  contain,  till  they  are  exalted  into  the  purest  gold 
and  silver,  is  considered  by  every  adept  to  be  eminently  cal" 
culated  to  eliminate  completely  the  corrupt  particles  of  the 
human  body." 

This  conception  of  a  "  transcendent  and  essential  unity," 
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throughout  all  nature,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  Eternal 
Mind,  the  sole  benign  reality  in  which  all  persons  and  things 
have  their  being,  is  applied  by  Mental  Healers  with  the  util- 
itarianism of  our  times,  to  the  extirpation  of  agues,  cataracts, 
and  tumors ;  the  fabled  Elixir  is  declared  an  inherent  quality, 
mortal  life  being  derived  from  the  divine  which  can  sulBfer  no 
pain  or  infirmity ;  health  therefore  is  only  an  awakening  to 
this  knowledge,  aiid  death  only  a  necessity  because  a  more 
ample  garment  is  required  for  a  wider,  fuller  sense  of  living. 

This  theory  is  beautiful,  so  was  the  theory  of  Alchemy. 

In  reading  the  records  left  of  the  Alchemystical  philoso- 
phers, one  is  surprised  to  see  the  mass  of  respectable  contem- 
porary evidence  in  support  of  the  "  magnum  opu8y^^  sovereigns, 
courtiers,  and  sages  avowing  that  their  own  eyes  saw  the  baser 
metals  turned  into  gold  by  being  placed  in  the  crucible  with 
an  inscrutable  dark  reddish  powder,  —  a  portion,  no  matter 
how  small,  of  the  Philosophers'  Stone.  The  more  spiritual 
adepts  declared  that  this  powder  (which  was  also  the  base  of 
the  "  Elixir  of  Life  ")  was  prepared  from  no  rare  or  magical 
constituents,  that  the  Hermetic  Secret  was  within  the  reach 
evenv  of  a  child,  the  ability  to  discover  it  residing  in  the  soul 
of  man,  "a  wisdom-faculty,  constituting  a  divine  alliance 
with  the  Omniscient."  The  philosophers  were  unanimous 
that  the  preliminary  exercises  for  the  "  sublime  operation  " 
were  moral  and  spiritual  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  the 
manifestation  was  merely  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward 
grace. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  with  all  humility  in  behalf  of 
our  kind,  that  human  testimony  such  as  this  is  very  unreli- 
able ;  every  lawyer  aud  judge  discovers  that  even  under  oath 
it  is  almost  worthless  until  the  period  of  novelty,  excitement, 
and  passion  is  past.  The  vital  currents  of  one  invalid  in  one 
sick  chamber  are  as  subtile  as  the  Hermetic  Mystery ;  the 
science  and  experience  of  the  physician,  and  the  presence  of 
the  loving  heart  by  the  bedside,  often  equally  at  fault  in 
calculating  the  chances  of  life  and  death,  the  true  causes  of 
either  not  lying  in  the  present  disease  or  in  the  remedies  ad- 
ministered, but  lost  to  knowledge  somewhere  in  early  environ- 
ment or  in  the  still  dimmer  vistas  of  heredity ;  hence  we 
may  argue  that  it  must  be  specially  diflBcult  to  gain  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  the  alleged  cures  of  Mental  Healers,  while 
we  may  cordially  admit  the  healthy  intuition  which  would 
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tarn  the  thoughts  of  the  sick  toward  recovery,  and  away 
from  the  nerve-centres  of  disease.  The  condemnation  of 
drugs,  too,  may  have  some  of  the  modifying  and  salutary 
effects  upon  tiiie  public  mind  which  Homoeopathy  has  had 
upon  Allopathy,  and  Unitarianism  upon  Orthodoxy. 

Let  us  try  to  keep  reason  from  being  lost  in  this  boiling, 
seething  tumult  of  theories  in  the  world  to-day,  and  also 
remember  that  abuse  and  satire  can  never  calm  a  maelstrom. 
We  may  even  learn  a  deep  lesson  from  the  trend*  of  the 
eddying  tide ;  everywhere  it  is  the  insisting  Soul  of  things 
bursting  a  way  through  the  black  gulf  of  materialism. 

Science  has  only  lately  convinced  thinking  man  that  he 
has  derived  the  body  he  cherishes  from  a  long,  vanishing  line 
of  humble  and  nameless  ancestors — the  lower  animals — and 
the  spirit  within  it  is  fighting  valiantly  to  establish  a  claim 
to  royal  descent  and  a  glorious  heritage. 

There  has  been  a  marked  shifting  of  the  basis  of  Beauty  in 
this  decade,  making  it  a  law  of  action  in  itself.  Thousands 
of  earnest  people  are  finding  a  principle  in  beauty  which  is 
a  mental  support  against  its  own  mere  physical  allurement, 
and  they  are  establishing  thereby  a  strong  link  between  ethics 
and  aesthetics. 

This  is  a  twist  of  the  spiral  of  progress  back  toward  the 
old  Platonic  doctrine  that  the  Beautiful  and  the  Grood  are 
one,  but  the  idea  in  returning,  takes  a  higher  flight  than  that 
of  the  average  Greek  and  Roman,  who,  with  all  his  apothesis 
of  art,  failed  to  unite  "  the  moral  fair  "  with  "  the  sensual 
fair." 

The  aesthetic  craze  has  had  fantastic  moments ;  we  have 
been  obliged  to  smile  at  aesthetic  teapots  and  the  difficulty  of 
"  living  up  to  them  " ;  some  of  the  moral  graces  of  the  lily 
and  the  sunflower  have  been  invisible  to  the  ordinary  naked 
eye,  but  on  the  whole,  the  movement  has  been  good  for 
humanity  in  that  it  has  developed  a  superior  ideal. 

The  connection  between  "  music  and  morals "  has  also 
been  ingeniously  traced  out  by  recent  talent  and  enthusiasm. 

In  Music  there  is  an  impressive  departure  from  the  old-time 
simplicity. 

The  maiden  of  our  great  cities  does  not  listen  to  the  ballads 
of  minstrel  and  minnesinger  in  her  father's  banquet  hall ;  her 
lover  is  not  a  soldier-knight  who  sports  her  ribbon  in  his 
cockade  at  the  tournament  of  love  and  beauty,  and  sings  his 
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soul  out  to  stringed  instruments  under  her  window  when 
resting  from  battle,  the  sole  legitimate  calling  of  gentlemen. 
She  enjoys  both  love  and  music  as  much  as  the  maiden  of  any 
past  period,  but  each  is  specialized ;  her  lover  may  not  be  able 
to  turn  a  tune ;  she  pays  a  grave  band  of  artists  to  make 
music  for  her  in  "  the  Symphony  Concert." 

The  Orchestra  promises  more  and  more  to  be  the  musical 
ideal  of  the  future ;  the  typical  effect  of  that  upon  the  soul 
may  be  recognized  in  such  a  selection  as  the  "Pilgrims' 
Hymn "  from  Tannhauser,  where  an  oft-recurring  strain  is 
caught  in  the  maze  of  harmony ;  now  intricate,  now  wild, 
broken  and  low  at  first,  the  ear  scarcely  catching  it  before  it 
is  gone,  it  gains  strength  and  struggles  to  be  free ;  the  motif 
has  a  conquering  power,  tearing  itself  away  at  last  from  the 
thrall  of  many  instruments  it  rises  in  rescued  glory  on  the  air, 
deepens  in  meaning,  swells  in  volume  irntU  it  fills  the  whole 
dome  of  aspiration  by  suggesting  infinite  satisfactions  to 
men  and  women  whose  passionate  energies  are  but  pausing 
a  few  moments  for  refreshment  from  the  varied  aims  which 
have  vaulted  far  beyond  the  former  contracted  horizons  of  the 
race. 

The  Novel,  too,  is  passing  through  the  crucible.  The  best 
novels  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  largely  psycho- 
logical in  character,  stories  of  the  chase  of  elusive  ideals  in 
love,  art,  patriotism,  or  religion.  Love  between  the  sexes 
is  not,  as  formerly,  the  sole  reigning  motive  of  the  novel,  — 
the  world  still  "  loves  a  lover."  So  prominent  a  figure  in  life 
is  not  easily  dispensed  with  in  fiction,  and  yet  if  many 
authors  would  confess  the  truth,  they  would  say  they  are 
greatly  hampered  by  the  continual  demand  for  love-scenes 
between  their  characters ;  they  would  gladly  put  pages  of 
asterisks  in  place  of  them,  allowing  the  imagination  to  sup- 
ply the  hiatus  according  to  taste.  Writers  are  feeling  more 
and  more  that  while  their  province  is  fiction,  their  pleasure 
and  ability  lie  in  the  portrayal  of  other  passions  and  tenden- 
cies. If  their  probe  goes  deep  enough  into  human  nature, 
their  preference,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  going  to  be  accepted 
in  the  novel  of  the  near  future,  the  absence  of  love  will  be 
excused ;  already  in  many  popular  stories  that  ingredient  is 
quite  secondary  to  others.  The  son^ewhat  redundant  pages 
of  "  Robert  Elsmere "  were  welcomed  with  avidity,  and 
even  the  glaring  incongruities  of  the  "  Story  of  an  African 
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Farm "  have  found  their  platform,  because  of  their  more  or 
less  successful  effort  to  fathom  some  phases  of  ^^  the  awful 
soul  that  dwells  in  clay." 

Poetry,  also,  is  becoming  more  subjective.  This  generation 
seems  to  lack  leisTire  to  yield  itself  wholly  to  the  charm  of 
verse,  as  its  fathers  and  mothers  did ;  it  may  be  waiting  for 
the  rousing  voice  of  a  new  master,  one  who  will  have  the 
courage  to  exorcise  his  own  mind  from  out  of  the  spell  of  the 
old  masters,  so  that  he  may  reflect  more  satisfactorily  in  his 
verse  our  ever-expanding  psychic  world.  The  way  to  prepare 
magnetic  conditions  for  the  development  of  such  a  poet  is  to 
want  him,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  him. 

Of  all  arts,  the  Drama  is  the  most  direct  reflection  of  the 
popular  desire ;  every  theatre  manager  will  declare  that  he 
has  no  preference  for  putting  on  the  boards  Shakespeare's 
plays,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Mother  (loose  Melodies,  or 
"  Amazon  Marches  " ;  he  will  bring  out  just  as  fast  as  he  can 
whichever  is  called  for,  and  promises  to  pay  the  best.  Forced 
to  admit  that  the  theatre  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
a  photograph  of  our  national  taste,  the  more  aspiring  among 
us  have  been  ashamed  of  the  clap-trap,  the  buffoonery ;  they 
have  deplored  the  necessity  even  the  best  play-writers  have 
seemed  to  feel,  for  putting  a  strain  of  affectation  in  triumph- 
ant virtue,  for  striking  a  falsetto  key  all  through  the  gamut 
of  deep  emotion,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect.  Thej  have 
turned  for  relief  to  the  Shakesperian  drama,  which,  happily, 
is  always  with  us,  and  to  a  few  clean,  wholesome  old  English 
comedies  like  the  "  Rivals." 

Now  at  last  there  comes  a  note  of  reform ;  the  trumpet 
sounds  for  a  change  of  cast  and  the  approach  of  a  conqueror, 
one  vigorous  enough  to  throttle  Tradition, — and  the  Norwe- 
gian Ibsen  comes  gravely  upon  the  scene  with  the  reserve 
power  of  a  great  race ;  he  throws  aside  the  soiled  and  faded 
finery  of  "  the  green  room,"  puts  out  the  garish  light  which 
gives  us  a  false  standard  of  coloring ;  throws  open  the  doors 
and  lets  in  the  outside  air,  strong  and  pure  if  sharp ;  then  he 
raises  the  curtain  and  shows  us  men  and  women  with  life- 
blood  in  their  veins,  makes  us  mourn  real  defeats,  rejoice  in 
real  victories,  and  by  that  highest  attribute  of  genius — sug- 
gestion —  leads  us  to  hope  that  "the  day  as  we  each  know 
it  may  yet  find  a  voice  "  upon  the  stage. 

In  every  line  and  department  of  life  let  us  hold  fast  to 
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high  ideals;  if  they  look  like  castles  in  the  air,  add  new 
chambers,  whole  stories  to  them,  rather  than  lower  them  one 
inch  to  fit  "  the  sneering  Present." 

That  marvellous  Atom  in  the  beginning,  even  in  its  low 
estate,  must  have  had  a  latent  idealism  in  the  hidden  nucleus 
of  its  being,  or  it  could  not  have  responded  to  the  divine 
grant  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  creation.  If  man's 
ideals  should  ever  grow  too  large  to  be  contained  in  his 
present  status,  he  will  at  once  burst  his  cell-wall  of  limitation, 
put  out  the  electric  cilia  of  his  spirit,  and  grasp  the  tremen- 
dous fact  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  bis  becoming  a  godlike 
being  even  while  on  this  planet. 
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THE  CRIME  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 


BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


It  is  a  constant  amazement  to  persons  awake  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence,  that  capital  punishment  continues  to  be 
practised  in  what  are  called  civilized  countries.  Every  con- 
sideration of  public  decency,  social  morals,  ordinary  humanity, 
and  plain  common  sense  calls  for  its  abrogation. 

It  does  not  prevent  or  tend  to  prevent  crime.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  during  the  week  or  upon  the  very 
day  of  an  execution  a  murder  is  conmiitted  almost  under  the 
nose  of  the  executioner. 

Four  men  were  recently  hanged  in  New  York,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  world.  Each  had  killed  a  woman — ^his  wife 
or  his  mistress.  The  execution  was  the  talk  of  the  whole 
coimtry  for  weeks  before  it  occurred.  Everyone  knew  about 
it*  It  was  particularly  horrible  because  of  tibe  large  number 
of  men  who  were  slaughtered.  If  ever  an  execution  was 
calculated  to  strike  preventive  terror  to  the  heart  of  a  pros- 
pective murderer  this  one  was.  But  there  were  two 
women  murdered  in  New  York  State  within  two  days  of  that 
execution,  and  the  famous  Luca  murder  occurred  at  about 
the  same  time. 

The  fear  of  the  gallows  does  not  tend  to  prevent  murder 
committed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  as  most  murders  are  com- 
mitted, nor  to  restrain  the  deliberate  murderer,  because  he 
believes  that  he  can  conceal  his  deed.  Both  in  theory  and  in 
fact  it  can  be  shown  to  those  who  are  willing  to  see  it,  that 
capital  punishment  does  not  prevent  or  tend  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime. 

Capital  pimishment  is  an  offence  to  enlightened  thought 
and  well-educated  conscience  because  it  is  a  measure  of 
revenge,  a  sentiment  which  no  person  or  people  should 
harbor.  It  is  said  by  apologists,  that  the  theory  of  legal 
killing  is  not  that  of  revenge,  but  that  the  killing  is  done 
merely  as  a  warning  to  evil-doers  and  for   the   safety   of 
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society.  But  this  is  an  afterthought,  an  explanation  which 
the  growing  humane  sentiment  of  the  people  is  forcing  from 
the  barbarians  who  defend  and  practise  murder  by  law. 
The  real  reason  for  capital  punishment  is  that  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  one  who  commits  murder  "deserves  to  die." 
When  the  idea  of  revenge  is  eliminated  from  our  habits  of 
thought  with  regard  to  criminals,  capital  punishment  will  be 
esteemed  an  act  of  brutality  which  no  community  would 
think  of  permitting.  When  we  come  to  clearly  understand 
that  the  worse  criminal  a  man  is,  the  more  it  is  our  duty  to 
deluge  him  with  moral  sympathy  and  help,  the  more  clearly 
we  shall  see  that  the  main  motive  for  capital  punishment  is 
revenge  ;  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  an  execution  is 
neither  a  warning  to  possible  criminals  nor  a  protection  to 
society. 

On  the  contrary,  it  unquestionably  tends  to  brutalize  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  familiarize  them  with  the  thought  of 
killing.  As  long  as  the  State  employs  persons  for  the  express 
purpose  of  murdering  men,  those  who  are  not  officially 
employed  and  paid  for  it  will  also  engage  in  the  business. 

Every  judge  who  sentences  a  fellow  being  to  death,  every 
juryman  who  votes  for  a  verdict  of  death  against  a  fellow 
being,  every  sheriff  who  carries  out  the  sentence,  every  hang- 
man who  actually  springs  the  drop,  every  priest  or  minister 
who  assists  at  an  execution,  preparing  the  criminals  for  death 
by  teaching  them  that  in  submitting  to  the  crime  about  to  be 
committed  upon  them  they  are  conforming  themselves  to  that 
which  God  approves,  is  a  murderer ;  none  the  less  so  because 
they  act  in  accordance  with  the  statute  law  and  social  custom. 
Some  of  the  most  horrible  crimes  against  humanity  are 
committed  according  to  statute  law  and  common  custom. 
And  as  long  as  some  of  these  legal  murderers  are  admitted 
to  our  best  society,  and  highly  honored  became  of  the 
murderous  offices  they  fill,  and  all  of  them  except  the 
wretched  hangman  are  quite  respectable,  murder  never  will 
be  looked  upon  with  the  abhorrence  it  should  produce  in 
every  mind. 

Wherein  is  the  sense  of  legally  killing  a  man  ?  Does  his 
murder  restore  his  victim  to  life  ?  Is  it  right,  can  it  be  right, 
because  one  murder  has  been  committed  that  another  should 
be  ?  A  tippling  Catholic  priest  is  under  sentence  of  death  by 
hanging  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  charged  with  (although  it  was  by 
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no  means  abBolutely  proved)  committing  an  outrageous 
assault  upon  a  young  woman.  What  good  end  will  be  served 
by  hanging  the  man,  even  if  he  is  guilty  ?  His  crime,  if  he 
committed  it,  was  very  awful,  but  will  the  maiden  be  any 
different  than  she  is  if  her  alleged  or  real  assailant  is  hanged 
for  the  offence?  There  is  no  sense  in  hanging  the  man  except 
for  revenge,  and  that  is  a  motive  which  cannot  be  defended 
among  a  civilized  people.  One  would  think  that  the  outraged 
girl  herself  would  plead  for  the  life  of  the  wretch  who 
ranged  her,  rather  than  willingly  go  through  Ufe  with  the 
ceaseless  memory  that  a  man  had  been  shamefully  killed  on 
her  account. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  that  sentimentality  that 
transforms  a  person  into  a  hero  because  he  is  a  murderer. 
Carrying  bouquets  to  criminals  because  they  are  criminals  is  as 
silly  as  it  is  unfit.  A  criminal  should  be  made  to  feel  in 
every  possible  way  that,  as  a  criminal,  he  has  forfeited  all 
right  to  the  respect  of  his  fellows.  Neither  have  I  any 
sympathy  with  the  practice  of  carrying  tracts  and  delivering 
religious  homilies  to  criminals.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
murderer  should  be  rewarded  for  his  deed  by  clusters  of  roses, 
or  compelled  to  endure  the  dreary  preaching  of  persons  who 
enjoy  rubbing  their  religion  into  sinners  upon  every  possible 
occasion.  A  murderer  is  not  worthy  to  be  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  very  few  of  us  are  good  enough  to  lecture  him. 
We  may  not  be  murderers  but  we  are  probably  not  good 
enough  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  who  are.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  treating  murderers  to  sentimental  gush,  or  boring  them 
with  religious  humbug.  But  neither  do  I  think  we  should, 
from  the  time  a  man  commits  his  crime  until  he  expiates 
it  on  the  gallows,  show  him  nothing  but  the  hard,  vindictive 
side  of  humanity.  From  the  moment  a  murder  is  committed, 
society,  in  the  person  of  its  policemen  and  prosecuting 
attorney,  becomes  a  pitiless  bloodhound.  Clubs,  handcuffs, 
and  prison  bars  fill  the  criminal's  horizon.  No  pity  is  shown 
him.  No  attempt  is  made  to  awaken  the  good  that  is  in  him. 
No  effort  is  made  to  redeem  him.  Society  becomes  solely  an 
avenger ;  pitiless,  remorseless,  thirsting  for  blood.  The  human 
heart  turns  to  ice.  The  human  hand  is  withheld.  The 
human  eye  is  averted.  The  human  voice  grows  hard  and  dry. 
Society  turns  into  an  engine  of  death,  with  no  more  feeling 
than  the  cold  blade  of  a  guillotine. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  criminals  become  hard  after  the  steel 
hand  of  the  law  once  grips  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so 
many  criminals  fold  their  arms  across  their  stolid  breasts  and 
coolly  look  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in  the  face,  before  they 
die,  with  apparent  unconcern.  We  take  all  this  as  evidence 
of  their  bad  natures,  and  are  glad  that  such  base  beings  are 
well  hanged.  We  forget  that  no  matter  how  brutal  the 
murder  that  one  man  commits  may  be,  it  cannot  be  as  cold- 
blooded, as  base,  as  heartless,  as  the  judicial  murder  that  is 
conducted  with  all  the  deliberate  formality  of  the  law.  The 
deeds  of  "  Jack  the  Ripper  "  are  fearful  and  cruel,  but  they 
are  not  so  fiendish  as  that  form  of  murder  which  conducts  a 
human  being  through  days,  weeks,  or  months,  of  mental  torture 
preliminary  to  a  deliberate  and  heartless  death  at  the  hands  of 

One  of  the  worat  phases  of  capital  punishment,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  invariable  presence  upon  the  scaffold,  as  the 
general  assistant  of  the  hangman,  of  a  Christian  priest  or 
minister.  At  every  scaffold  there  is  a  strange  and  signifi- 
cant union  of  Church  and  State.  The  State  is  Uiere  in  the 
person  of  the  hangman.  The  Church  is  there  in  the  person 
of  the  priest  or  minister.  It  is  the  old  familiar  scene  of  the 
State  doing  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  in  the  name  of  law 
and  order,  and  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  religion. 
It  is  the  old  combination  of  the  secular  arm  doing  that  of 
which  the  representative  of  an  ignoble  hypothetical  God 
approves.  It  is  a  junction  of  two  terrible  engines  of  unhap- 
piness  and  tyranny — superstition  and  physical  force. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  speak  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in 
this  connection  and  in  these  terms  is  unfair,  but  I  think  not. 
Most  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  are  upholders  of 
capital  punishment,  as  they  are  of  every  respectable  infamy. 
They  co-operate  with  the  "  machinery  of  justice  "  in  prepar- 
ing the  victim  of  revenge  for  the  slaughter.  They  are  very 
useful  coadjutors,  too,  because  they  quiet  the  victim's  mind 
and,  no  doubt,  prevent  many  distressing  exhibitions  of  fear 
which  would  help  to  bring  legal  killing  into  disrepute.  At 
the  last  execution  in  New  York  the  oflBciating  priest  actually 
led  one  of  the  condemned  men  under  the  noose.  The  poor 
wretch  was  sick  with  fright  and  likely  to  fall  down,  but  the 
priest  did  part  of  the  hai^man's  work  for  him  by  leading  the 
man  to  the  shambles  to  be  choked  to  death. 
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It  is  a  mjrstery  to  me  how  these  pretended  disciples  of  one 
who  was  himself  cruelly  murdered  by  law,  and  who  was  the 
very  apostle  of  love  and  gentleness,  can  engage  in  this  horri- 
ble business.  Jesus  taught  that  if  one  should  smite  us  upon 
one  cheek  we  should  turn  to  him  the  other,  a  doctrine  as  wise 
as  it  is  humane ;  that  if  one  forcibly  took  our  overcoat  we 
should  give  him  our  undercoat;  that  we  should  in  all 
ways  return  good  for  evil;  that  we  should  forgive  those 
who  injure  us  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  teaching  and  practice  was  against  everything  that 
looked  toward  capital  punishment.  And  yet  his  pretended 
disciples,  the  priests  and  ministers,  take  part  in  all  the  hang- 
ings, and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  ever  walked  out 
upon  the  scaffold  and  uttered  his  protest  against  the  bloody 
performance  as  entirely  shameful,  and  particularly  so  when 
practised  by  a  people  who  claim  to  be  at  least  partially  civil- 
ized. Instead  of  doing  this  they  do  everything  they  can  to 
make  the  prisoners  feel  that  in  quietly  submitting  to  be  mur- 
dered they  are  only  accepting  a  visitation  of  just  punishment 
that  has  come  upon  them  by  the  desire  of  their  Heavenly 
Judge  who  is  also  their  Heavenly  Father.  One  of  the  kind  of 
fathers,  it  may  be  supposed,  who  takes  his  child  into  a  back 
room  and  assures  him  that  it  is  very  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
flog  him,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  will  hurt  himself  far  more 
than  he  will  hurt  the  child,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  child 
a  beating  that  the  brute  nature  of  the  father  thoroughly  enjojrs. 
No  doubt  these  Christian  priests  and  ministers,  many  of  whom 
are  estimable  persons,  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  shameful 
business  in  which  they  engage,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
that  they  are  simply  the  hangman's  assistants. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  slowly  growing  a 
genuine  repugnance  to  hanging,  if  not  to  capital  punisliment 
altogether.  Cases  of  persons  having  been  lianged  who  were 
afterward  discovered  to  have  been  innocent;  cases  like  the 
man  who  has  just  been  set  at  liberty  from  Auburn  prison, 
after  having  been  thirty-seven  years  serving  a  life  sentence, 
commuted  from  hanging,  it  being  now  discovered  that  he  is  in- 
nocent ;  cases  of  bungling  at  the  gallows,  the  breaking  of  the 
rope,  the  struggles  of  the  strangling  men,  the  tearing  of  a 
victim's  head  half  off,  as  recently  occurred,  the  blood  dripping 
down  on  the  scaffold;  such  specific  things,  added  to  the 
general  horror  of  the  performance,  are  gradually  helping  to 
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awaken  the  sluggish  sensibilities  of  the  people  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  enormity  of  the  outrage  that  is  being  per-  . 
petrated  upon  the  common  sense  and  moral  nature  of  the 
people  in  the  name  of  law,  order,  and  religion.  It  is  gradually 
being  felt  that  hanging  is  at  least  vulgar,  if  not  wicked,  and 
some  other  method  of  human  slaughter  is  being  sought  for. 
In  New  York  State  killing  by  electricity  has  been  adopted, 
and  one  man  is  already  condemned  to  die  in  that  manner. 
This  certainly  seems  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  it  has  an  air  of  respec- 
tability about  it  that  hanging  has  not,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
more  ghastly  method  of  judicial  murder  than  hanging.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  killing  device  that  rivals  in  horror  the  worst  tor- 
tures of  the  worst  ages  of  the  world.  A  chair  is  to  be  con- 
structed, a  reclining  chair,  in  cruel  imitation  of  those  chairs 
that  are  used  for  restful. comfort.  Into  this  chair  the  person  is  to 
be  strapped,  to  prevent  his  making  any  unseemly  gestures 
with  his  legs  or  arms  in  case  the  treatment  makes  him 
nervous,  or  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  chair  entirely  if  it 
should  occur  to  him  that  the  attentions  of  the  legal  killer 
were  distasteful.  After  being  strapped  into  the  chair,  and 
tickled  a  little  with  an  electric  current  for  the  highly  amusing 
purpose  of  discovering,  by  means  of  the  Wheatetone  bridge, 
how  much  of  the  fatal  fluid  will  be  required  to  kill  him,  band- 
ages are  to  be  placed  upon  the  victim's  head,  which  member 
will  have  been  previously  shaved,  and  also  upon  other  portions 
of  the  body,  perhaps  the  feet.  To  these  appliances  are  to  be 
attached  the  ends  of  the  wires  that  are  to  convey  the  killing 
fluid.  When  everything  is  ready  the  executioner  will  touch 
a  button  and  the  wretched  mortal  will  be  shot  with  a  stream 
of  electricity,  a  stream  of  fire  seven  times  hotter  than  fire  is 
wont  to  be.  The  creature  may  have  deep  holes  burned  into 
him  without  killing  him.  He  may  have  to  be  finally  knocked 
in  the  head  with  an  axe.  He  may  be  slowly  burned  to  death 
in  the  chair,  his  body  reduced  to  a  charred  cinder  —  murdered 
and  cremated  at  the  same  time.  Or,  if  the  killing  machine 
works  as  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  in  one  moment  of  anguish, 
his  life  will  go  out. 

Now,  supposing  this  wicked  contrivance  works  to  the  charm 
of  the  detestable  person  who  could  be  tempted  by  money  to 
devise  and  construct  it,  think  of  the  mental  torture  to  which 
the  condemned  person  ia  put  I     The  victim  of  the  common 
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murderer  is  not  forced  to  thus  horribly  anticipate  death.  He 
is  not  obliged  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  see  and  hear  his  worse  than 
Quilp-like  slayer  making,  in  cold  blood,  the  preparation  for 
his  death.  And  then  consider,  too,  that  by  the  new  con- 
trivance this  victim  of  the  State  is  to  meet  his  death  in  silence 
and  alone.  There  are  to  be  no  witnesses  of  the  grim  and 
dastardly  deed ;  no  reporters,  no  crowd  of  special  constables, 
no  little  group  of  spectators  such  as  always  at  scenes  of 
hanging  enable  the  dying  men  to  feel  that  they  are  in  company 
in  their  last  moments.  There  will  be  no  expectation  that 
thousands  of  persons  will  read  the  full  account  of  the  event 
the  next  day.  There  will  be  no  sustaining  sense  of  being  the 
centre  of  interest  for  an  hour,  at  least.  This  new  kind  of 
judicial  murder  is  to  be  done  in  secret,  and  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  stories  of  torture  that  come  to  us  from  the 
dark  ages  knows  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  brave 
victims  of  torture  in  those  dajrs  who  could  endure  the  suffering 
in  solitude. 

This  new  sjrstem  of  judicial  murder  seems  to  me  worse  than 
the  roastings  of  the  savages,  worse  than  the  burnings,  and 
pinchings,  and  stretchings  of  the  Inquisition;  worse  than 
these  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  to  be  practised  by  those 
who  claim  to  be  enlightened,  civilized  beings.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  favorable  points  about  it,  one  of  which  is  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  our  killing ;  and  another  is  that  henceforth  in 
one  State  judicial  killing  will  be  done  in  secret.  This  is  a 
tacit  confession  that  it  must  be  done  hereafter  in  secret  or  not 
much  longer  at  all.  When  the  State  begins  to  be  ashamed  of 
what  it  does  the  practice  is  doomed,  you  may  be  sure. 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  form  of  punishment  should  be 
substituted  for  the  death  penalty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  my 
purpose  in  writing  this  article  that  I  should  dwell  upon  that 
subject  at  all.  This  article  is  written  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  the  crime  of  capital  punishment,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  can  or  should  be 
substituted  for  it.  It  will  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to 
say  that  the  most  natural  substitute  for  the  death  penalty, 
under  our  form  of  government,  would  be  imprisonment  for  a 
term  sufficiently  long  co  demonstrate  that  the  offender  might 
be  safely  allowed  to  go  free.  It  is  just  as  vicious,  of  course, 
to  imprison  a  man  for  revenge,  as  to  hang  him  for  revenge. 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  valid  reason  why  a  murderer  should 
be  punished  at  all.  It  is  right  that  he  should  be  apprehended 
and  confined  until  it  is  determined  whether  he  is  of  such  a 
nature  or  disposition  as  to  be  likely  to  commit  more  murders. 
But  if  this  view  of  the  case  is  too  nearly  in  accordance  with 
humane  considerations  to  suit  this  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  age, 
then  the  obvious  mode  of  punishment  to  substitute  for 
judicial  killing  is  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life.  This 
is  &r  too  cruel  a  punishment  to  visit  upon  anyone  for  any 
crime  done  under  the  impulse  of  passion,  but  among  a  people 
who  so  frequently  say :  "  Hanging  is  too  good  for  him," 
and  who  are  so  given  to  lynching,  it  is  as  much  of  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  present  practice  as  we  could  expect  to  get. 

It  would  be  &r  better  for  society  if  instead  of  speculating 
on  the  forms  of  punishment  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
means  of  preventing  the  crimes  for  which  we  punish  the 
ofiF&nders.  It  has  been  observed  that  most  of  the  murders 
occur  among  the  poor  people,  and  upon  the  top  floors 
of  tenement  houses;  that  is  to  say,  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  The  connection  between  poverty  and  the  crime 
of  murder,  like  the  connection  between  poverty  and  all  other 
crime,  is  demonstrably  close.  If  we  could  cure  the  social 
disease  of  poverty,  the  seeds  of  crime  would  be  destroyed. 
The  people  rarely  think  of  this.  They  think  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  punish  crime ;  but  it  is  our  best  business  to  prevent 
it.  Our  present  organization  of  society  manufactures  crim- 
inals faster  than  we  can  possibly  take  care  of  them.  Poverty 
degrades  men ;  it  robs  them  of  leisure,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  development  of  mind,  and  the  proper  control 
of  the  passions ;  it  keeps  the  people  hungry  and  fierce ;  it 
imbrutes  them ;  it  makes  Ishmaels  of  them  —  their  hand 
is  against  society  as  the  hand  of  society  is  against  them. 
Plant  a  generation  of  paupers,  and  you  will  reap  a  crop  of 
criminals. 

If  we  are  wise  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  most 
important  problem  of  this  or  any  age :  how  to  so  enrich  the 
people  that  the  temptations  to  crime  will  be  minified  to  the 
last  possible  degree.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  important.  For  every  millionaire  we  shall  have  a 
thousand  tramps ;  for  every  monopolist  we  shall  have  a 
hundred  burglars ;  for  every  woman  who  lives  in  idleness 
upon  the  fruit  of  others'  toil,  filched  from  them  under  the 
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name  of  interest  or  rent,  we  shall  have  a  score  of  prostitutes ; 
for  every  vacant  land  owner  and  money  limiter  —  the  twin 
man-starvers  —  we  shall  have  a  murderer.  One  is  the  seed 
from  which  the  other  grows.  Eliminate  your  monopolists, 
the  king  of  whom  is  the  owner  of  vacant  land,  and  your  ' 
problem  of  crime  is  settled.  With  open  opportunities  for 
men  to  apply  their  labor  to  natural  wealth  productions,  ten- 
fold more  wealth  would  be  produced  and  equitably  distrib- 
uted ;  and  with  wealth  many  times  multiplied  and  equitably 
distributed,  a  criminal  would  be  more  of  a  curiosity  than  the 
original  three-toed  horse. 

But  we  nee4  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  disappearance  of  criminals 
before  we  aboUsh  the  death  penalty  for  crime. 


NATIONALISTIC  SOCIALISM. 


BY  JOHN  BANSOM  BBIDGB,  SBCBETABY  OP  BOSTON  NATION- 
ALIST CLUB. 


In  a  letter  dated  July  4,  1888,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Boston : 

<<  You  suggest  forming  an  association  to  snppoft  and  propagate 
the  Nationalist  ideas  of  the  book  (Looking  Backward)  as  offering 
the  best  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  Go  ahead  by  all 
means  and  do  it  if  you  can  find  anybody  to  associate  with.  No 
doubt,  eventually,  the  formation  of  such  Nationalist  Clubs  or 
associations  among  our  sympathizers  all  over  the  country  will  be 
a  proper  measure,  and  it  is  fitting  that  Boston  should  lead  off  in 
this  movement." 

It  was  not  until  December  15,  1888,  that  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Nationalist  Club,  as  now  organized,  was  held. 
Within  the  few  months  since  that  time  the  movement  thus 
started  has  spread  over  the  entire  country.  England  and 
Australia  even  have  felt  the  wave  of  enthusiasm.  Indeed, 
the  s^eds  of  Nationalism  seem  to  take  root  and  grow  with 
astonishing  rapidity  wherever  Mr.  Bellamy's  ideal  presenta- 
tion of  nationalistic  co-operation  is  read.  But  this  can  only 
be  so  because  the  most  favorable  conditions  are  present  for 
the  growth  of  this  flower,  whose  unobstructed  development 
will  bring  with  it  a  revolution  in  our  social  life  that  may 
come  without  strife  or  bloodshed.  This  tendency  toward 
co-operation  on  a  national  scale  is  only  the  logical  outcome 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  all  departments  of  our  life. 
Within  the  past  few  years  societies  for  some  sort  of  mutual 
benefit  have  sprung  up  in  countless  numbers  wherever  the 
relations  of  life  have  a  common  interest  for  a  score  or  more 
of  individuals.  These  are  the  germs  of  a  national  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  to  clear  the  way  for  the  natural  development 
of  these  conditions  that  the  Nationalist  Club  has  been 
organized. 

With  the  change,  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  in  our 
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ways  of  living  and  our  social  relations,  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  legislative  functions  of  the  body  politic 
have  not  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  life  and  are 
becoming  atrophied.  The  experiment  our  forefathers  made 
in  establishing  a  republican  form  of  government  was  probably 
the  wisest  of  all  possible  steps.  Under  the  conditions  then 
existing  it  secured  to  the  people  the  greatest  liberty  and  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  protection.  Yet  the  same  form  of 
government  is  to-day  failing  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
ethics  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ^^that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

This  principle  is  still  a  self-evident  truth,  and  the  govern- 
ment that  expresses  it  must  preserve  the  freedom  of  all  with- 
out interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  With  the 
advance  of  society,  largely  due  to  the  mechanical  changes  of 
this  century,  problems  have  arisen  which  did  not  confront  the 
statesmen  who  so  wisely  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  These  problems  could  no  more  be  foreseen, 
and  their  evils  guarded  against,  than  can  the  wisest  law- 
makers of  the  present  provide  for  an  unlooked-for  time  when, 
perchance,  natural  agents  of  so  destructive  a  nature  have 
been  discovered,  that  war  means  the  annihilation  of  such 
bodies  of  men  as  might  be  engaged  in  it,  and  a  revolutionary 
war  between  classes  or  castes  would  be  well-nigh  as  destruc- 
tive as  a  continental  cataclysm;  or  when  through  the 
application  of  some  now  unknown  law  to  the  problem  of 
aerial  navigation,  the  citizen  becomes  a  cosmopolitan.  Yet 
such  seemingly  chimerical  possibilities  are  not  f urtiier  removed 
from  the  present  than  the  electric  motor,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  limited  express  train,  are  from  the  days  of  the 
stage  coach  when  Franklin  with  his  kite  was  experimenting 
with  the  clouds  in  a  thunder  storm.  But  while  the  present 
with  its  unforeseen  conditions  and  its  train  of  evils  as  well  as 
advantages  could  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  those 
who  framed  a  constitution  and  enacted  laws  for  a  state  of 
society  radically  different  than  the  present,  they  plainly 
recognized  the  possibility  that  the  government  they  were 
founding  might  not  be  fitted  to  some  new  and  then  unknown 
order  of  things.  Their  wisdom  was  far  ahead  of  their 
material   progress.      Ilecognizing  as   an  eternal  truth   the 
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natural  and  equal  rights  of  men,  they  justified  their  own 
actions  and  at  the  same  time  provided  for  future  and  unfore- 
seen contingencies  by  boldly  declaring,  **  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  l^ely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

It  is  in  the  light  of  so  wise  a  precedent  that  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Nationalist  Club  are  led 
to  declare : 

**  The  present  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the  im- 
mense wrongs  it  produces ;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the  inmiense 
waste  of  energy  and  material  which  is  admitted  to  be  its  con- 
comitant. Against  this  system  we  raise  oar  protest ;  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slavery  it  has  wrought  and  would  perpetuate,  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  government  is  more  of  an  ex- 
periment than  a  science,  and  codes  must  be  constantly  chan- 
^ng  to  suit  the  progress  of  a  nation  or  of  humanity:  It  is 
also  true  that  what  might  be  inexpedient  or  wrong  at  one 
period  of  the  world's  history  may  be  in  a  later  time  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  and  extending  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation. And  the  Nationalists  ask:  If  the  combinations, 
trusts,  and  syndicates,  of  which  the  people  at  present  complain, 
yet  which  they  are  encouraging,  demonstrate  the  practica- 
bility of  nationalistic  co-operation,  why  not  "seek  to  push  this 
principle  still  further  and  have  all  industries  operated  in 
the  interest  of  all  by  the  nation  —  the  people  organized  — 
the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  people  ?  " 

The  critics  that  are  ready  to  reply,  ready  to  prove  that  of 
all  possible  states  of  society,  the  system  of  national  co-opera- 
ation  outlined  in  Looking  Backward  would  be  the  most  unde- 
sirable, are  more  numerous  in  their  attacks  than  diverse  in 
their  arguments.  A  recently  published  paper  by  a  prominent 
educator  against  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  popular  move- 
ment covers  the  ground  taken  by  most  of  the  opponents  of 
Nationalistic  Socialism  who  argue  that  the  present  sjrstem  of 
competition  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  goal  of  Nationalism 
is  an  "aspiration  of  non-scientific  enthusiasts." 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
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in  an  article  in  one  of  the  current  magazines  for  October,* 
takes  this  view  in  a  criticism  entitled  ^^  Edward  Bellamy's 
Vision."  This  gentleman  sees  in  the  present  social  warfare 
of  competition  the  only  chance  for  ^^  the  production  of  indi- 
viduality " ;  and  **  in  the  presence  of  this  trend  of  our  civili- 
zation and  of  other  civilizations,  explained  and  confirmed  by 
religion  and  science,"  he  pauses  ^^  in  surprise  before  a  move- 
ment so  reactionary  as  this  one  of  Nationalistic  Socialism." 

Before  looking  at  the  "proposed  revolution"  from  an 
economical  point  of  view.  Dr.  Harris  touches  on  the  influence 
of  the  social-science  novel  in  producing  popular  movements 
of  a  national  character.  Dickens  is  mentioned  as  the  one 
who  "first  aroused  the  present  impulse  to  secular  charity 
organization."  "  Mrs.  Stowe,  also  through  a  novel,  precipi- 
tated our  civil  war,"  The  analysis  of  Socialistic  theories  in 
general  is  then  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  is  also  an  "  eminent  example  "  of  the  social  science 
novel. 

For  his  ground  of  argument.  Dr.  Harris  states : 

"  There  are  two  assumptions  underlying  this  book  and  all  books 
of  its  species.  They  furnish  the  major  premise  or  fundamental 
reason  which  is  to  move  the  reader  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
socialism  in  place  of  the  doctrine  of  individual  ownership  and  free 
competition.  The  first  of  these  takes  for  granted  that  under  the 
principle  of  competition  the  rich  grow  richer  and  fewer,  while  the 
poor  grow  poorer  and  more  numerous." 

"  The  second  assumption  is  that  the  few  rich  people  are  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor ;  that  the  poor,  in  short,  create  wealth, 
while  the  rich  have  a  faculty  of  depriving  them  of  it,  honestly  or 
dishonestiy,  bat  under  the  protection  of  the  law." 

In  common  with  most  writers  against  any  plan  of  Nation- 
alistic co-operation.  Dr.  Harris  uses  the  term  government 
in  a  sense  contrary  to  the  definition  of  the  word  by  a  Nation- 
alist or  Socialist.  He  speaks  of  "government,"  "national 
syndicate,"  and  "  nation,"  as  an  autocratic  power  apart  from 
the  will  of  the  people.  "  For  this  (the  present)  system  of 
freedom  it  (Nationalistic  co-operation)  would  substitute,"  says 
Dr.  Harris,  "  a  strict  military  system,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  the  sole  will."  In  another  paragraph :  "  His  (Bel- 
lamy's) National   Syndicate,   which  owns  all  the  means   of 
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production,  and  governs  all  the  industry,  and  distributes  to 
each  individual  in  the  community  an  equal  share  in  the  total 
product "  is  the  autocrat  feared.  He  also  voices  a  common 
but  misleading  conception  of  our  present  government: 
**  Previously  (referring  to  the  present)  governments  existed 
to  administer  justice  and  guarantee  to  the  individual  his 
freedom  or  action;  but  under  the  new  regime  they  shall 
take  charge  of  and  direct  all  action."  In  other  words,  the 
government  is  a  paternal  power  which  exercises  an  absolute 
conttol  over  the  people  and  yet  is  independent  of  them.  At 
present,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  it  administers  equal  justice 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  Under  the  form  and  name  of  a 
National  syndicate,  or  some  other  expression  indicating 
national  co-operation,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  justice 
or  freedom  of  action. 

In  thus  arguing  against  Nationalistic  co-operation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  father  some  sort  of  a  paternal  or  auto- 
cratic government  upon  the  people,  the  very  danger  is  assumed 
as  one  of  the  evils  of  Nationalism,  that  the  Nationalist  Club 
is  organized  to  oppose.  The  Nationalists  believe,  first  of  all, 
in  a  true  republic,  in  which  the  government  is  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  ^  the  people.  There  cannot  be  an  autocracy  in 
a  body  of  self-governing  people.  A  true  national  government, 
call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means 
to  an  end  for  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic,  and  if  our 
present  industrial  system  is  making  it  possible  for  a  plutoc- 
racy or  a  national  syndicate  of  capitalists  "to  take  charge  of 
and  direct  all  action,"  it  is  self-evident  that  the  people  have 
the  right  to  alter  or  abolish  such  a  system.  In  common  with 
Dr.  Harris,  many  writers  assert  there  is  no  real  ground  for  the 
Nationalist's  assumption  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and 
fewer,  while  as  a  direct  consequence  the  poor  are  growing 
relatively  poorer  and  more  numerous. 

To  support  the  argument  that  the  Nationalistic  and  kin- 
dred theories  of  the  Socialist  concerning  the  concentration  of 
wealth  is  "  a  product  of  the  imagination  and  not  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  into  existing  facts,"  British  statistics  are  often 
quoted,  as  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country  has  not  been  investigated  in  the  degree  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  gravity  of  the  question  or  the  interests  of 
those  who  produce  our  wealth.  The  statistics  given  by  Mul- 
hall,  Levi,  and  Giffen  prove  that  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
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past  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  average  income  of  all  classes, 
even  the  poorest,  has  risen.  Yet  under  what  circumstances  ? 
The  figures  generally  given  in  proof  are  the  average  incomes 
dating  from  about  the  year  1841,  when  1,200,000  persons 
were  carried  off  by  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  income  of  the 
poorest  classes  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Mulhall,  in  his  "  Fifty  Years  of  National  Progress," 
thus  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  British  laboring  classes 
between  1840  and  1880 :  — 

^'  There  was  an  increase  of  wages  averaging  50  per  cent,  from 
1840  to  1880,  but  since  the  latter  year  much  of  that  advance  has 
been  lost.  Wages  are  nominally  as  high  now  as  in  1880,  but  the 
number  of  men  working  full  time  is  less.  .  •  .  After  making 
all  deductions  we  find  that  the  workingman  earns  20  or  25  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1840,  and  the  prices  of  necessaries  have  mostly 
fallen.  These  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  the  rise  in 
rents,  for  whereas  house  property  au  1840  averaged  a  value  of 
£30  per  inhabitant,  it  now  stands  for  £75,  a  proof  that  rents  have 
risen  150  per  cent."* 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  convictions  for  drunkenness 
have  increased  50  per  cent,  since  1860  ;  that  insanity  is 
spreading,  that  nervous  diseases  are  becoming  more  common ; 
that  divorce  and  suicide  are  increasing.  Since  1837,  he  esti- 
mates that  77,000  persons  have  committed  suicide  in  Great 
Britain  alone.  If  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  are  included, 
the  number  rises  to  610,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
general  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  124  per  cent. ; 
trade,  472  per  cent. ;  but  the  value  of  land  has  fallen  X430,- 
000,000  or  $2,150,000,000  and  9,000,000  souls  have  emi- 
grated. 

In  1887,  according  to  Mulhall's  estimate,  one-thirteenth  of 
the  English  people  owned  two-thirds  of  the  national  wealth. 
This  is  the  real  question  with  which  the  Nationalist  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  whether  the  incomes  of  the  poorest  classes 
average  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  the  amount  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  an  existence.  If  their  incomes  had  not 
increased,  their  numbers  would  have  decreased  as  in  the  year 
1841.  The  startling  fact  is  that  while  the  incomes  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  increased  slightly  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio,  the  rich  have  multiplied   their  incomes  in  a 
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geometrical  ratio.  It  is  patent  that  even  in  titled  England  a 
new  aristocracy  of  money  is  beginning  to  elbow  the  long  line 
of  nobility,  whose  estates  and  titles  have  come  down  in  so 
many  cases,  from  the  days  of  the  Norman  robbers  and  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying  that  "  history 
repeats  itself." 

Dr.  Harris  and  several  daily  and  weekly  papers  after  him, 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  rich  cannot  become  richer  and 
fewer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  have  quoted  the  true  law 
of  capital  as  announced  by  Gary  and  Bastiat :  "As  capital 
increases  it  draws  a  smaller  proportional  amount  from  the 
product  as  its  share,  while  labor  gets  a  larger  proportional 
amount."  This  law  in  some  cases  may  hold  good,  when  the 
whole  mass  of  the  laborers  are  considered ;  but  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  individual.  All  the  law  means  is 
that  the  larger  the  number  of  laborers,  the  larger  proportional 
share  they  collectively  must  take  of  the  product  of  their 
labor.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  the 
individual  wage  of  each  may  be  decreased,  while  the  income 
of  the  capitalistic  employer  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  fact, 
this  is  what  generally  happens. 

It  is  in  America,  first,  however,  not  England,  that  the 
Nationalists  hope  for  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative 
commonwealth  of  the  future.  And  it  is  here  that  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  most  concern  us. 

In  the  Forum  for  November,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman 
presents  some  most  interesting  and  instructive  figures,  show- 
ing who  are  "  The  owners  of  the  United  States."  A  list  of 
seventy  fortunes  are  given  representing  an  aggregate  wealth 
of  12,700,000,000. 

"  The  writer  has  not,"  he  says,  "  sought  for  information  con- 
cerning anyone  worth  less  than  $20,000,000,  but  has  accidentally 
learned  of  fifty  other  persons  worth  oyer  $10,000,000,  of  whom 
thirty  are  valued  in  all  at  $460,000,000,  making  together  100 
persons  worth  over  $3,000,000,000;  yet  this  list  includes  verv 
few  names  from  New  England  and  none  from  the  South.  Evi- 
dently, it  would  be  easy  for  any  specially  well-informed  person 
to  make  up  a  list  of  one  hundred  persons  averaging  $25,000,000 
each,  in  addition  to  ten  averaging  $100,000,000.  No  such  list  of 
concentrated  wealth  could  be  given  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  richest  dukes  of  England  fall  below  the  average 
wealth  of  a  dozen  American  citizens ;  while  the  greatest  bankers. 
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merchants,  and  railway  magnates  of  England  cannot  compare  in 
wealth  with  many  Americans.  •  .  •  The  average  annual  in- 
come of  the  richest  hundred  Englishmen  is  about  $450,000; 
but  the  average  annual  income  of  the  richest  hundred  Americans 
cannot  be  less  than  $1,200,000,  and  probably  exceeds  $1,500,000. 
It  follows,  inevitably,  that  wealth  must  be  far  more  concentrated 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain;  because,  where 
enormous  amounts  of  wealth  are  placed  in  a  few  hands,  this 
necessarily  implies  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  very 
small  possessions." 

While  Mr.  Shearman  thinks  that  wealth,  in  England,  is  more 
widely  distributed  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  owing  to  the 
growdi  of  the  middle  classes,  he  says  of  the  United  States : 

^'  In  America  the  drift  has  been  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Fedefal  taxation  has  increased  six-fold  since  1860,  and  the 
whole  of  this  increase  has  been  taken  out  of  the  relatively  poorer 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  the  profit  which  is  secured  to  the 
wealthier  classes  by  the  adjustment  of  indirect  taxation  in  their 
interest  has  been  increased  not  less  than  ten-fold.  The  wealthy 
classes,  collectively,  have  made  a  clear  profit  out  of  the  indirect 
effects  of  taxation  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  all  that  they  have 
paid  in  taxes,  although  this  profit  has  been  absorbed  by  a  mmority 
of  even  the  rich.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  whole  system  of 
taxation  is  and  has  been  such  as  to  take  from  the  rich  only  from 
8  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  annual  savings,  while  taking  from  the 
poor  75  to  00  per  cent.  •  .  .  The  United  States  of  America 
are  practically  owned  by  less  than  250,000  persons,  constituting 
less  than  one  in  sixty  of  its  adult  male  population. 

"  Within  thirty  years,  the  present  methods  of  taxation  being 
continued,  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  substantially 
owned  by  less  than  50,000  persons,  constituting  less  than  one  in 
^YB  hundred  of  the  adult  male  population." 

Some  weeks  before  the  publication  of  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Shearman,  Mr.  Ekiward  Bellamy,  as  the  result  of 
an  independent  examination  of  such  statistics  as  he  could 
obtain  upon  the  subject,  estimated  that : 

"The  property  of  less  than  100,000  men  in  the  United  States 
aggregates  more  than  the  total  possessions  of  the  balance  of  say, 
59,900,000,  if  we  call  the  present  population  60,000,000.  In  the 
State  of  Michigan,  to  use  a  single  illustration,  one  two  hundredths 
part  of  the  population  own  61  per  cent,  of  the  real-estate  valua- 
tion, and  this  is  a  better  showing  than  many  States  make.  Ten 
thousand  people  own  nearly  the  whole  of  New  York  City  with 
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its  2,000,000  population.  The  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  held  by  71,000  persons  only,  and  over  60  per  cent,  of  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  23,000  persons.  Figures  like  these,  of  which  a 
volume  could  be  furnished,  suffice  to  show  how  completely  that 
equality  of  citizens  upon  which  the  republic  was  founded,  and 
only  could  have  been  founded,  has  become  a  tradition." 

In  a  recent  lecture  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Murray  stated  that  so  far  as  the  actual  wealth  of  the  capi- 
talists of  this  country  could  be  ascertained,  over  fifty  per  cent. 
of  our  total  wealth  was  owned  by  25,000  persons.  Here  are 
three  sets  of  figures  which  virtually  coincide,  yet  were  inde- 
pendently compiled.  The  story  they  tell  must  make  every 
thinking  man  pause  and  consider.  Yet  the  rich  are  not  the 
cause  of  this  growing  evil.  Those  best  situated  to  do  so 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  production  on  the 
largest  scale  is  the  cheapest  production.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  every  line  of  business,  even  down  to  agri- 
culture. In  sections  of  the  West  such  great  food  factories 
as  the  Grandin  farm  of  40,000  acres  near  Fargo,  Dakota, 
have  come  into  competition  with  the  small  farms,  most  of 
which  are  heavily  mortgaged  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  As 
a  result  the  number  of  small  tenant  farmers  is  increasing  at 
an  enormous  rate.  In  1880  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  in. 
the  United  States  was  over  a  million,  or  some  two  hundred 
thousand  more  than  the  entire  holdings  of  Great  Britain. 
But  these  "bonanza"  farms  are  a  small  matter  compared  with 
such  accumulations  of  capital  as  are  represented  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  paid  in  1887  a  profit  of 
$20,000,000  on  a  watered  capital  of  $90,000,000 ;  or  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Copper  Trust,  which  has  paid  $30,000,- 
000  since  1870,  on  a  capital  of  only  $2,500,000.  The  coal 
monopoly,  the  sugar  trust,  and  a  thousand  other  syndicates 
and  corporations  are  on  every  hand  bleeding  the  people.  And 
to  represent  this  great  money  power,  we  have  what  is  often 
spoken  of  as  "the  Rich  Men's  Club,"  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  either 
are  millionaires  or  directly  represent  great  accumulations  of 
capital.  Does  this  body  represent  the  collective  will  of  the 
people,  or  the  behests  of  the  few  thousand  capitalists]  owning 
the  larger  half  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  country  ?  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  words  of  Edward  Bellamy  touch  a 
responsive  chord  in  so  many  hearts  ? 
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<*Th6iiition  (the  people)  became  the  sole  employer  (instead  of 
the  money  kings),  and  idl  the  citizens  by  virtue  oi  their  citizen- 
ship became  employees.  .  .  .  The  nation  guarantees  the  nature, 
education,  and  comfortable  maintenance  of  every  citizen  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

What  a  different  aspect  human  life  might  take  if  we  could 
look  out  upon  our  surroundings  from  the  impersonal  ground 
of  a  Sir  John  Lubbock  watching  the  mancBuvres  of  a  colony 
of  ants.  The  desire  for  some  personal  advantage  over  our 
neighbors  in  wealth,  pleasure,  social  position,  fame,  would 
not  obscure  the  real  outlines  of  the  great  social  questions  of 
the  day.  Had  Sir  John  Lubbock  seen,  in  his  ant-hill  under 
view,  a  few  ants  of  enormous  strength  appropriating  the 
supplies  of  food  as  brought  in  by  the  great  army  of  laborers 
in  die  colony,  and  if  the  gentleman  knew  by  other  observa- 
tions that  the  workers  in  the  hill  had  no  chance  of  getting 
back  the  product  of  their  industry,  even  in  a  winter's  famine, 
there  are  few  who  would  not  agree  with  him,  if  his  sympa- 
thies were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  many  and  he  summarily 
ended  the  existence  of  the  robber  ants.  Yet,  in  our  own 
human  life,  this  is  only  the  position  of  the  extreme  Socialist 
in  his  declaration  that  if  the  few  persistently  oppose  a  fair 
distribution  among  the  producers  of  the  products  of  their 
labor,  such  obstructors  should  be  removed,  and  if  necessary, 
by  force.  We  recoil,  however,  at  the  thought  of  a  personal 
application  of  the  impersonal  justice  we  might  meet  out  to 
the  ants,  and  quite  properly  do  we  feel  that  such  a  course 
would  be  the  extreme  of  lawlessness.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that 
there  are  a  growing  body  of  'men,  and  women  too,  for  that 
matter,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  look  upon  the  capitalist  as 
a  robber  who  should  be  summarily  executed,  as  were  common 
thieves  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  of  little  use  to  tell  them 
that  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the  poor  man  is  one  of  the 
unnatural  growths  of  our  brutal  system  of  competition. 
They,  believe,  preach,  and  teach  but  one  remedy  for  existing 
evils,  and  that  is  force.  Their  groups  are  scattered  over  our 
country.  Their  system  of  organization  is  such  and  so  secret, 
that  two  mechanics  working  side  by  side  may  belong  to 
different  groups  of  the  same  organization  and  be  unaware  of 
their  fraternity,  until,  in  some  crisis,  both  are  called  out.  In 
the  day  of  a  future  year,  perhaps,  when  crops  fail  or  a  great 
financial  panic  sweeps  over  the  coimtry,  and  strikes  become 
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general,  they  hope  to  place  |themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
tiiousands  of  discontented  that  eveiywhere  will  join  them 
and  then  begin  the  war  of  extermination.  The  Bastile  fell 
when  the  guards  sided  with  the  mob.  The  rank  and  file  of 
those  who  enforce  our  laws  are  and  must  be  drawn  from  the 
class  who  are  the  (neatest  sufferers  from  their  unjust  appli- 
cation.  It  is  a  dan^us  experiment  to  educate  l  mankind 
teach  him  what  are  his  natural  rights,  then  deprive  him  of 
them.     Only  ignorance  and  servitude  can  long  keep  company. 

*^  How  it  may  come  that  the  New  Zealander  shall  yet  sit 
and  meditate  on  the  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  the  strike 
of  the  London  dock  laborers  gives  something  like  a  sugges- 
tion," says  Henry  George.  Perhaps  John  Bums  held  his 
ragged  army  of  starving  men  in  check  because  he  knew  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  action  such  as  he  at  other  times  has 
preached. 

The  private  army  of  the  Pinkertons,  of  the  Coal  Barons, 
the  cordon  of  private  soldiers  already  drawn  around  the 
possessions  of  many  of  our  great  corporations,  emphasize  the 
&ct  that  an  enemy  is  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our  civilization; 
a  Frankienstein  bom  of  the  times,  and  we  can  neither  drive  it 
away  nor  subdue  it,  for  it  is  the  negative  pole  of  our  present 
social  life.  By  the  law  of  equality,  fraternity,  co-operation, 
we  can  change  its  nature  from  evil  to  good,  but  to  accomplish 
this,  we  must  alter  present  conditions  at  the  other  pole  where 
are  gathered  fortunes  that  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  protest  of  the  Nationalist  is  against  both  extremes. 
He  is  not  a  revolutionist,  but  a  counter-revolutionist.  The 
logical  outcome  of  individualism  is  anarchy  and  chaos.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  extreme  point  could  be  reached.  The 
continuation  of  the  present  trend  if  fifuided  by  the  rich  and 
selfish  must  result  in  a  few  becomLg  the  masters  of  the 
people.  It  is  to  prevent  this  calamity,  it  is  to  preserve,  not 
surrender,  what  has  been  gained  through  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  struggle,  that  the  Nationalist  asks  for  a 
national  guarantee,  under  a  co-operative  government,  that 
exact  and  impaiiial  justice  shall  be  dealt  out  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  that  compose  the  nation.  Such  a  guarantee 
would  not  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  It  is  to-day 
that  the  many  have  no  chance  for  a  career.  If  the  products 
of  labor  were  justly  distributed,  if  the  enormous  waste  and 
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extrayagance  of  the  present  system  were  abolished,  not  only 
the  fortunate  few,  as  at  present,  but  the  many,  would  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  abilities  which  would 
best  fit  them  to  render  that  rare  service  to  mankind  which  is 
now  so  seldom  given  owing  to  want  of  scope  for  natural 
development.  Given  the  conditions,  and  the  poet,  the  artist, 
the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  inventor,  will  live  for  but  one 
object, — to  make  great  a  civilization  whose  life  is  to  become 
an  incarnation  of  true  divinity. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  "RUM  POWER." 


BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


Fob  years  the  liquor  question  has  been  largely  and  widely 
discussed  in  the  United  States.  But  the  discussion  has  turned 
on  the  kind  and  degree  of  legal  restriction  that  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drink, 
and  the  political  effects  of  this  restriction  have  been  but  little 
considered.  The  "  nun  power  "  has  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized and  bitterly  denounced ;  but  without  inquiry  into  its 
nature  and  causes,  has  been  efenerally  treated  as  one  of  the 
evils  that  make  restrictioa  neLsary/ 

Yet  the  political  influence  of  the  yanous  interests  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  is  a  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  some  consideration  in  itself, 
and  apart  from  the  question  of  temperance.  For  the  ^^  rum 
power  "  is  certainly  a  fact  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  an 
active,  energetic,  tireless  factor  in  our  practical  politics,  a 
corrupt  and  debauching  element,  standing  in  the  way  of  all 
reform  and  progress,  a  potent  agency  by  which  unscrupulous 
men  may  lift  tiiemselves  to  power,  and  an  influence  which 
operates  to  lower  public  morality  and  official  character. 

Intemperance  is  a  grave  evil.  But  it  is  not  the  only  evil. 
Political  corruption  is  also  a  grave  evil.  The  most  ardent 
advocate  of  temperance  would  probably  admit  that  there  may 
be  a  point  where  the  one  evU  may  be  outweighed  by  the 
other,  and  would  hesitate  to  accept  the  total  abstinence  that 
prevails  in  Turkey  if  accompanied  with  Turkish  corruption 
of  government.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  intemperance 
among  a  civilized  people  has  stopped  advance  and  turned 
civilization  back  towards  barbarism,  but  the  history  of  the 
world  furmshes  example  after  example  in  which  this  has 
occurred  from  the  corruption  of  government,  ending  finally 
in  corruption  of  the  masses. 

While  the  lessening  of  intemperance  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant end  that  under  present  conditions  we  can  seek ;  while 
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it  may  be  that  in  our  liquor  legislation  we  should  disregard 
all  other  effects  if  we  can  secure  this,  it  is  nevertheless  wise 
that  we  should  at  least  consider  what  these  effects  may  be. 
In  the  presence  of  the  giant  evils  springing  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "rum  power"  in  our  politics,  it  is  certainly 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  existence  of  this  power  stands 
related  to  our  restrictive  liquor  legislation. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  they  are  indeed  re- 
lated, and  that  this  relation  is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Not 
as  is  generally  assumed,  the  rum  power  being  the  cause  and 
the  restrictive  legislation  the  effect  of  opposition  aroused  by 
it,  but  the  restrictive  legislation  being  the  cause,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "rum  power"  in  politics  the  effect  of  this 
restriction. 

This  we  may  see  from  general  principles,  and  a  wide  ex- 
perience. While  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing  them 
through  political  action,  legal  restrictions  on  any  branch  of 
business  must  introduce  into  politics  a  special  element,  which 
will  exert  power  proportioned  to  the  pecuniary  interests  in- 
volved. 

We  restrict  the  importation  of  wool  by  putting  a  duty  on 
wool  and  immediately  there  arises  in  our  politics  a  wool  power 
to  send  lobbyists  to  Washington,  to  secure  the  nomination  and 
election  of  piembers  of  Congress,  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
party  organization  and  conventions  and  to  contribute  to  polit- 
ical corruption  funds.  We  put  a  duty  on  iron  and  at  once 
there  arises  an  iron  power  to  log-roll  and  bulldoze,  to  bribe 
and  corrupt,  to  use  our  politics  in  every  way  for  the  defense 
or  promotion  of  its  special  interests,  and  uniting  with  other 
special  interests  of  the  same  kind  to  exert  such  influence  on 
the  organs  of  public  education  and  opinion  as  to  make  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  actually  believe  that  the 
way  to  make  a  people  rich  is  to  tax  them.  We  interfere  with 
the  industry  of  making  cigars  by  imposing  an  internal  reve- 
nue tax  on  cigars,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  a  league  of 
cigar  manufacturers  ready  to  spend  money  and  to  exert  polit- 
ical influence  to  maintain  the  tax,  which,  by  concentrating 
business,  gives  them  larger  profits.  The  match  industry  is 
comparatively  very  small ;  yet  the  tax  on  matches  imposed 
during  the  war  begot  a  match  power  which  though  not  large 
enough  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  politics  of  the  country  at  large, 
was  sufficient  to  be  perceptible  at  Washington  when  the  ques- 
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tion  of  reducing  taxes  came  up.  Or,  to  take  a  case  where  the 
popular  reason  for  the  restriction  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
for  restriction  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  we  have 
put  a  high  duty  on  opium.  Hence  the  growth  of  a  com- 
bination or  combinations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  making 
some  millions  a  year  by  smuggling  opium.  To  make  sure 
of  the  retention  of  the  duty  and  keep  in  place  officials  blind 
eyed  to  the  operations  of  the  smugglers,  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest thus  created  must  take  part  in  politics  —  for  under 
our  system  the  power  to  get  votes  and  to  manage  conven- 
tions is  the  foundation  of  the  power  to  make  laws  and  secure 
appointments. 

If  such  be  the  effects  of  simple  restrictions  what  must  be 
the  effect  of  such  restrictions  as  we  impose  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  What  would  they  be 
on  any  other  business  ?  There  are  people  who  believe  the 
wearing  of  corsets  a  deleterious  habit,  greatly  injurious  to 
American  women.  Others  contend  that  wearing  corsets  in 
moderation  is  harmless  if  not  helpful,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
excess  of  tight  lacing  that  is  injurious.  But  without  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  this  we  can  readily  imagine  the  effects 
of  applying  to  the  corset  business  the  restrictions  now 
imposed  on  the  liquor  business. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  put  such  a  tax  on  the 
manufacture  of  corsets  as  it  does  on  whiskey,  we  would  soon 
have  a  corset  ring,  with  large  pecuniary  interests  in  the 
retention  of  the  tax,  in  the  rulings  of  the  department,  and  in 
the  appointment  of  internal  revenue  officials. 

If  corset  selling  were  restricted  by  licenses  as  is  liquor 
selling,  the  privilege  would  become  valuable,  and  its  holders 
have  reason  to  "keep  solid"  with  the  dominant  party. 
Where  it  was  prohibited,  illicit  sales,  it  is  risking  nothing  to 
predict,  would  still  go  on.  These  illict  sellers  would  all  the 
more  need  the  favor  and  connivance  of  officials  owing  their 
places  to  politics,  and  must  therefore  use  their  influence  and 
spend  their  money  in  politics. 

Just  what  would  thus  follow  from  corset  restrictions 
has  followed  from  liquor  restrictions.  The  effect  of  the  tax 
on  the  manufacture  of  liquor  is  to  concentrate  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  larger  capitals  and  stronger  men,  and  to  make 
evasions  a  source  of  great  profit.  It  is  thus  directly  to  con- 
cern large  pecuniary  interests  in  politics,  in  order  to  maintain 
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the  tax  and  to  influence  or  control  the  officials  concerned 
with  its  administration. 

This  is  the  genesis  of  the  American  whiskey  ring,  which 
sprung  into  the  most  pernicious  activity  with  the  imposition 
of  the  two  dollar  per  gallon  tax, —  a  tax  which  led  to  the 
most  wide-spread  political  debauchery  and  corruption.  The 
reduction  of  this  tax  to  fifty  cents  a  gallon — accomplished 
against  the  efforts  of  the  ring — has  greatly  reduced  this  cor- 
ruption and  lessened  the  political  influence  of  the  whiskey  ring. 

But  it  still  exists,  as  it  will  exist  while  the  tax  on  liquor 
remains  a  potent  factor  in  national  legislation,  bringing  its 
money  and  its  influence  into  all  elections  where  its  interests 
are  even  remotely  affected.  Here  is  what  Hon.  Earnest  H. 
Crosby,  in  an  article  in  the  May  Fonim^  entitled  "The 
saloon  as  a  political  power,"  has  to  say  of  one  branch  of  it : 

"  The  brewers  deserve  special  notice.  Their  immense  wealth 
gives  them  opportunities  for  wholesale  bribery.  They  raise  enor- 
mous funds  for  use  in  all  canvasses  in  which  the  temperance 
issue  is  raised.  But  the  brewers  have  a  greater  power  than  mere 
riches.  £ach  brewery  has  a  large  number  of  beer-shops  under 
its  direct  control.  They  select  men-of-straw,  provide  the  money 
to  establish  them  in  business,  and  take  back  chattel  mortgages  on 
the  saloon  fixtures.  They  thus  gain  absolute  possession  of  the 
mortgagor,  body  and  soul,  and  he  follows  their  directions  in  pol- 
itics implicitly.  One  firm  of  brewers  in  a  leading  city  holds  six 
hundred  chattel  mortgages  of  this  kind,  aggregating  $310,134  in 
value.  Another  has  two  hundred  and  eight,  valued  at  $442,063. 
We  can  see  in  a  moment  the  concentration  of  power  which  such 
a  system  affords.  The  saloons  in  order  to  rule  must  combine, 
and  here  is  a  plan  of  combination  already  provided.  One  exam- 
ple will  show  how  this  power  is  used.  Two  years  ago  the  brewers 
in  a  strong  Democratic  district  determined  to  send  an  attorney 
of  theirs,  Mr.  A.  P.  Fitch,  to  Congress.  They  secured  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  him.  The  Democratic  bar-rooms  were 
ordered  to  support  him,  and  he  was  elected.  While  serving  his 
term  in  Congress,  the  Mills  Bill,  leaning  toward  free  trade,  came  up 
for  consideration.  The  brewers  were  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
surplus  in  this  way,  as  they  desired  the  internal  revenue  to  remain 
untouched.  Mr.  Fitch  left  his  party  and  voted  for  the  Mills 
Bill.  The  brewers  turned  to,  obtained  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  him,  and  elected  him  again  in  the  same  district." 

Not  entirely  the  brewers.  Men  like  myself  voted  for  Mr. 
Fitch,  as  we  always  will  vote  in  favor  of  a  Republican  who 
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inclines  to  free  trade,  or  indeed  a  Republican  protectionist,  as 
against  a  Democratic  protectionist.  As  to  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  liquor  power  in  New  York  Mr.  Crosby  is  right. 
It  was  thrown  against  me  in  solid  mass  when  I  ran  for  mayor 
in  1886.  A  deputation  came  to  me  to  ask  what  my  course 
if  elected  would  be.  My  reply  was  that  so  far  as  it  might 
devolve  on  me,  I  would  enforce  the  law  without  fear  and 
without  favor.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  had 
any  effect  on  the  action  of  the  liquor  men.  They  supported 
Mr.  Hewitt  because  the  Excise  Commissioners  and  the  Police 
Department  were  in  his  favor. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  brewers  were  brought  to  their 
senses.  They  sustain  the  internal  revenue  system  because  it 
keeps  others  from  competing  with  their  monopoly,  and  also 
because  they  buy  their  revenue  stamps  at  wholesale,  at  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent,  discount,  and  charge  them  to  their 
customers  at  par.  One  well-known  firm  is  said  to  make 
928,000  a  year  by  this  arrangement.  In  their  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  internal  revenue,  the  brewers  support  tariff  reduc- 
tion, and  even  free  trade ;  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
injure  them. 

In  Great  Britain  the  excise  system  has  produced  the  same 
effects  —  the  concentration  of  the  business,  the  accumulation 
of  enormous  fortunes,  the  control  of  public  houses  by  brewers 
and  distillers  and  the  building  up  of  a  political  power  which 
is  a  bulwark  of  Tory  conservatism  and  an  obstacle  to  all  real 
reform  and  advance.  To  tax  liquor  is  inevitably  to  call  a 
"  rum  power  "  into  politics. 

Where  the  liquor  sellers  do  not  throw  their  money  and 
influence  into  politics  of  their  own  volition  they  are  forced 
to  do  so.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  influence  and  the 
contributions  of  the  liquor  sellers  are  controlled  by  the  party 
of  factions  that  control  the  excise  commissioners  and  the 
police  department,  and  the  liquor  sellers  are  compelled  to  use 
their  influence  and  give  their  money  at  every  election.  In- 
dictments are  found  for  violations  of  excise  regulations  and 
corded  up  in  pigeon  holes  by  the  thousand,  never  to  be  taken 
down  unless  the  saloon  keeper  is  recalcitrant,  while  spasmodic 
raids  and  arrests  enforce  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  the  good 
side  of  the  powers  that  be. 

And  besides  the  work  that  is  compelled  and  the  "  volimtary 
contributions"  that  are  exacted  for  party,  there  is  special 
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service  and  ransom  to  individual  officials  and-  politicians. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  such  enormous  amounts  of 
money  are  spent  in  New  York  even  in  trivial  election  con- 
tests and  why  officials  grow  rich  on  small  salaries.  This 
enormous  liquor  influence,  organized,  disciplined,  and  con- 
trolled through  the  very  laws  intended  to  lessen  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  which  have  made 
democratic  government  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  as  non- 
existent in  New  York  as  in  Constantinople. 

As  it  is  in  New  York  so  is  it  in  degree  at  least  in  other 
cities.  Where  licenses  are  limited  in  number  they  become 
but  the  more  valuable.  When  they  are  raised  in  price  the 
number  of  unlicensed  liquor  sellers  who  are  even  more  under 
the  control  of  corrupt  politicians  than  are  the  licensed  ones, 
increase. 

In  Philadelphia  the  adoption  of  high  license  and  the  placing 
of  the  power  to  grant  licenses  in  the  hands  of  judges  of  the 
courts  has  produced  remarkable  results  in  diminishing  intem- 
perance and  crimes  growing  out  of  it.  But  "  a  new  broom 
sweeps  clean."  And  whether  the  ultimate  result  in  this 
respect  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  long  run  the 
political  power  growing  out  of  the  liquor  business  will  not  be 
diminished,  and  that  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in  the 
traffic  will  enter  into  the  nomination  and  election  of  judges. 

Prohibition  puts  liquor  selling  imder  the  ban  of  the  law. 
Hence  where  liquor  selling  continues,  as  it  does  in  every  pro- 
hibition State,  it  must  be  by  connivance  of  officials  and  by 
favor  of  politicians.  Thus  the  work  and  the  money  of  the 
illegal  liquor  sellers  build  up  a  "rum  power"  relatively 
stronger  tJian  where  restriction  has  not  been  carried  to  the 
length  of  prohibition.  In  Maine,  where  prohibition  has  been 
longest  tried,  it  is  said  to  be  the  control  of  the  illicit  sellers 
of  liquor  which  keeps  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  Republi- 
can party  —  not  because  it  is  the  Republican  party,  of  course, 
but  because  it  is  the  party  in  power. 

In  Iowa,  where  ingenuity  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself 
in  framing  legal  provisions  to  absolutely  prevent  either  the 
manufacture  or  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  returns  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  show  that  United 
States  license  taxes  were  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by 
7  rectifiers,  25  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  2,768  retail  liquor 
dealers,  41  brewers,  50  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors  and 
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223  retail  dealers.  These  people  did  not  pay  United  States 
special  taxes  out  of  patriotism.  K  so  many  of  them  paid 
these  United  States  taxes,  how  much  must  they,  and  the  far 
greater  number  not  thus  returned  (the  proportion  of  41 
brewers  and  60  wholesale  dealers  to  223  retail  beer  sellers  is 
very  significant),  have  paid  as  hush  money  and  political 
subscriptions. 

The  more  carefully  the  subject  is  examined  the  more  clear  I 
think  it  will  appear  that  to  eliminate  the  "  rum  power "  as 
a  corrupting  element  in  our  politics  by  restrictive  laws  is  hope- 
less. On  the  contrary  it  is  restriction  that  brings  it  into  our 
politics.  There  is  only  one  way  of  eliminating  it  from  politics, 
and  that  is  by  doing  away  with  all  restrictions,  from  Federal 
tax  to  municipal  license,  and  permitting  ^^free  trade  in 
rum." 

To  many  people  this  will  seem  like  saying  that  the  only 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  of  keeping  pigs  out  of  a 
garden  is  to  throw  down  the  fences  and  let  them  root  at  will. 
Others  will  see  in  the  increase  of  intemperance  which  they 
will  associate  with  free  trade  in  liquor,  greater  evils  than  the 
corrupting  political  influence  of  the  "rum  power."  Yet  even 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  see  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  cure  one  evil  by  restriction  we  are  creating  another. 

But  is  it  so  ?  To  abolish  all  taxes  on  liquor  would  be  to 
make  liquor  cheap  and  easily  obtained.  But  would  this  be 
to  increase  drunkenness? 

Is  there  more  intemperance  in  countries  where  liquor  is 
relatively  cheap  than  in  countries  where  it  is  very  dear?  Did 
the  two  dollar  tax  on  whiskey  lessen  drimkenness?  Did 
the  reduction  to  fifty  cents  increase  it?  Is  there  more 
drunkenness  among  the  rich  whose  power  to  purchase  all  they 
want  is  not  lessened  by  the  artificial  enhancement  in  the  cost 
of  liquor  than  there  is  among  the  poor,  on  whose  power  to 
purchase  this  enhancement  must  most  seriously  tell  ?  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  men  too  poor  to  get  proper  food,  clothing, 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families  do  still  manage  to 
get  drunk  ?  And  among  the  temperate  men  or  total  abstainers 
who  read  this  page,  is  there  one  whose  abstinence  is  due  to 
the  costliness  of  liquor? 

All  our  restriction,  even  to  the  point  of  absolute  legal  pro- 
hibition, does  not,  except  perhaps  in  some  places  to  strangers 
and  in  some  small  communities,  really  prevent  the  man  who 
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wants  liquor  from  getting  it.  Where  it  even  closes  the  open 
saloon  it  only  substitutes  for  it  the  drug  store,  the  club  room, 
the  back  door  and  the  kitchen  bar. 

On  one  Sunday  in  New  York  I  had  to  ride  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  island  to  the  Astor  House  to  get  a  little  liquor  for 
medicinal  purposes,  but  it  was  only  because  one  of  the  peri- 
odical  raiSISinst  Sunday  seUiig  was  on,  that  I  wST  a 
stranger,  and  perhaps  that  I  looked  like  a  temperance  man. 
People  known  to  the  saloon  keepers  or  druggists  could  get 
all  they  wanted.  I  have  never  lived  in  a  prohibition  State, 
but  I  have  never  been  in  one  where  there  seemed  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  liquor.  In  Burlington,  Iowa,  I  saw  saloons 
openly  doing  business;  in  De  Moines,  I  saw  yoimg  men 
drunk  in  the  hall  of  the  principal  hotel  at  mid-day ;  in  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine,  I  was  recently  told  that  there  were  some  three 
himdred  places  where  liquor  was  sold,  mostly  kitchen  bars ; 
and  in  a  Vermont  town  a  prosecuting  attorney,  even  then 
prosecuting  some  offenses  against  the  prohibitory  law,  took 
me  into  his  back  room  and  producing  a  bottle  and  glasses 
from  a  closet  and  setting  them  on  the  table  remarked,  ^^  It  is 
against  the  law  to  sell  or  to  give  liquor  as  a  beverage,  but 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  taking  it  if  he  sees  it 
lying  around." 

But  the  artificial  enhancement  in  the  cost  of  liquor  by 
taxation  and  restriction  does  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
adulteration.  With  no  tax  whatever  upon  spirits  they 
would  be  too  cheap  to  make  adulteration  pay.  But  every 
artificial  increase  in  cost  is  a  premium  on  the  substitution  of 
poisonous  mixtures  for  the  pure  article.  The  abuse  of 
liquor  is  bad  enough ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
much  of  the  evil  that  is  attributed  to  liquor  is  due  to  adulter- 
ations not  really  entitled  to  the  name.  Dr.  Willard  H. 
Morse,  in  the  North  American  Review^  says :  "  If  two  puppies 
are  fed,  the  one  on  the  whiskey  of  the  saloons,  and  the 
other  on  the  purest  product  of  distillation,  the  autopsy  of 
the  former  will  show  a  diseased  brain,  while  the  brain  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  normal."  Drug  store  whiskey  is 
reputed  worse  than  saloon  whiskey,  and  the  worst  whiskey  of 
all  is  said  to  be  prohibition  whiskey. 

And  the  effect  of  these  poisonous  adulterations  which  our 
restrictions  promote  and  encourage  is,  it  must  be  remembered, 
not  merely  to  make  the  drinking  habit  more  deadly,  it  is  to 
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produce  a  quicker  and  stronger  craving  on  the  part  of  those 
who  partake  of  the  stuff,  and  thus  to  make  confirmed 
drinkers  —  to  produce  a  diseased  condition  of  body  and 
mind  which  urges  the  victim  to  satisfy  the  insane  craving  at 
all  risks  and  costs. 

That  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor  would  increase  the  consumption  of  liquor  is 
doubtless  true.  It  would  increase  its  consumption  in  the 
arts  and  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  that  it  would  increase  its 
consumption  as  a  beverage  is  not  so  clear.  For  there  are 
certain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  consumption  is 
inverse  to  cost.  Where  a  depraved  appetite  is  the  cause  of 
consumption  no  increase  of  cost  that  we  have  found  practi- 
cable, will  reduce  consumption,  and  where  ostentation 
prompts  consumption,  decrease  of  cost  is  apt  to  lessen  it. 
If  invention  were  to  reduce  the  cost  of  diamonds  to  a  cent  or 
two  a  pound  their  consumption  in  the  arts  would  much 
increase,  but  their  consumption  for  personal  adornment 
would  cease.  Where  sturgeon  are  scarce  and  costly,  their 
meat  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  and  placed  before  guests  ;  where 
they  are  very  plenty  and  cheap  they  are  thrown  out  of  the 
nets  or  fed  to  pigs. 

The  most  ardent  temperance  men,  whether  favoring  high 
license  or  prohibition,  will  not  contend  that  in  the  present 
conditions  of  society  it  is  possible  by  any  amount  of  legal 
restriction  to  prevent  liquor  drinking.  But  they  will  con- 
tend that  restriction' tonds  to  discourage  the  formation  of  the 
drinking  habit,  by  lessening  the  temptations  to  begin  it. 

Now  the  great  agencies  in  the  formation  of  the  drinking 
habit  are  social  entertainment,  the  custom  of  treating,  and 
the  enticements  of  the  saloon. 

Does  restriction  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  discourage 
the  setting  of  liquor  before  guests  in  private  houses  and  at 
social  entertainments  ?  There  is  probably  less  of  this  in  the 
prohibition  States  than  in  the  non-prohibition  States,  and  there 
is  certainly  less  of  it  now  in  all  sections  than  there  was  in 
preceding  generations  when  the  restrictions  were  less  or  did 
not  exist.  But  this  is  not  because  of  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion, but  because  of  the  stronger  moral  sentiment  against 
liquor  drinking,  and  of  which  the  restriction  or  prohibition  is 
one  of  the  manifestations.  No  man  disposed  to  drink  or  to 
set  drink  before  others  in  private,  refrains  from  doing  so  be- 
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cause  of  any  statute  law.  Legislatures  may  impose  penalties, 
but  they  have  no  power  to  make  people  thirJc  wrong  what 
before  they  deemed  right.  Prohibition  may  have  some  little 
effect  on  public  and  official  entertainments,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  liquor  may  have  some  effect  in  preventing  it  being  set 
before  guests.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  prohibition  of  what 
is  not  felt  to  be  wrong  in  itself  provokes  a  certain  disposition 
to  it,  and  the  greater  costliness  of  a  thing  prompts  the  offer- 
ing of  it  to  those  we  would  compliment.  The  treating  habit 
which  springs  from  a  desire  to  compliment  or  to  return  a 
compliment,  is  certainly  strengthened  by  the  costliness  of 
liquor.  Millionaires  do  not  ask  each  other  to  go  out  and  take 
ten  cents'  worth  of  whiskey  or  five  cents'  worth  of  beer  when 
they  want  to  be  complimentary  or  sociable.  But  men  to 
whom  five  or  ten  cents  is  an  object  do,  and  unless  the  treat  is 
in  discharge  or  recognition  of  some  obligation  they  feel  them- 
selves boimd  to  return  it  in  kind.  Now  with  liquor  so  cheap 
as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  tax  or  restriction  on  its  manu- 
&cture  and  sale,  the  treating  habit  would  certainly  be  largely 
weakened.  K  whiskey  were  as  cheap  as  water,  it  would 
entirely  die  out.  Who  thinks  of  treating  another  to  water, 
or  feels  the  refusal  of  another  to  empty  a  glass  of  water  into 
his  stomach  a  slight ;  or  imagines  that  because  one  man  offers 
a  glass  of  water  to  each  of  a  party  that  each  one  of  the  party 
must  in  his  turn  offer  a  glass  of  water  to  all  the  others  ? 

As  for  the  saloon,  the  license  system  makes  it  more  gor- 
geous and  enticing ;  while  prohibition  drives  it  into  lower  and 
viler  forms.  What  really  would  be  the  effect  of  absolute 
free  trade  in  liquor?  At  first  blush  it  may  seem  as  if  it 
would  be  to  enormously  multiply  saloons.  On  second  con- 
sideration it  will  seem  more  likely  that  it  would  utterly 
destroy  them.  This  is  certain,  that  if  anywhere  that  saloons 
exist  a  proposition  were  made  to  do  away  with  all  tax,  license, 
or  restriction,  the  saloon  keepers  would  be  its  most  bitter 
opponents.  And  they  would  quickly  assign  the  reason,  "  If 
everybody  were  free  to  sell  liquor  we  would  have  to  go  out 
of  the  business." 

The  liquor  saloon  as  we  know  it  is  a  specialization  which 
can  only  exist  by  the  concentration  of  business  which  restric- 
tion causes.  Were  liquor  as  cheap  as  it  would  be  were  all 
taxes  on  it  removed,  and  were  everyone  free  to  sell  it,  it 
might  be  sold  in  every  hotel,  in  every  boarding  or  lodging 
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house,  in  every  restaurant,  druggist's,  bakery,  confectionery, 
grocery,  dry-goods  store,  or  peanut-stand,  but  places  specially 
devoted  to  its  sale  could  not  be  paved  with  silver  dollars, 
or  oraamented  with  costly  paintings,  or  set  fine  free  lunches, 
or  provide  free  concerts,  even  if  indeed  they  could  continue 
to  exist.  And  where  liquor  was  sold  in  connection  with 
food,  entertainment,  or  other  things,  and  at  the  prices  which 
free  competition  would  compel,  it  would  not  pay  to  let  men 
drink  themselves  into  intoxication  or  semi-intoxication  or  in 
any  way  to  provoke  or  encourage  the  drinking  habit. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  examination  will  show  that  the 
sweeping  away  of  all  taxes  and  restrictions,  would  not  only 
destroy  the  "rum  power"  in  our  politics,  but  would  much 
decrease  intemperance. 

And  this  view  has  the  support  of  one  of  the  keenest  of 
observers.  Adam  Smith,  who  treats  this  matter  at  some 
length  in  Chap.  3,  Book  IV,  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  says  : 

**  If  we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness  of  wine  seems  to  be  a 
cause,  not  of  dnmkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the  soberest  people  in  Europe. 

•  •  .  People  are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in  what  is  their  d«uly 
fare.  Nobody  affects  the  character  of  liberality  and  good  fellow- 
ship, by  being  profuse  of  a  liquor  which  is  cheap  as  small  beer. 

•  .  .  When  a  French  regiment  comes  from  some  of  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  France,  where  wine  is  somewhat  dear,  to  be 
quartered  in  the  southern,  where  it  is  very  cheap,  the  soldiers,  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  observed,  are  at  first  debauched  by  the 
cheapness  and  novelty  of  good  wine;  but  after  a  few  months' 
residence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  sober  as  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  and  the 
excises  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once, 
it  might,  in  the  same  manner,  occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty 
general  and  temporary  drunkenness  among  the  middling  and 
mferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would  probably  be  soon  followed 
by  a  permanent  and  almost  universal  sobriety." 

^^  Almost  universal  sobriety,"  wrote  Adam  Smith  in  Kir- 
kaldy,  somewhere  in  the  early  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Writing  as  the  wonderful  nineteenth  century  nears 
its  final  decade  and  in  the  great  metropolis  of  a  mighty  nation 
then  unborn,  I  can  say  no  more,  if  as  much.  The  temperance 
question  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  related  —  nay,  it  is  but 
a  phase,  of  the  great  social  question.     By  abolislung  liquor 
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taxes  and  licenses  we  may  drive  the  "rum  power"  out  of 
politics,  and  somewhat,  I  think,  lessen  intemperance.  Thus 
we  may  get  rid  of  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions  and  increase  the  effective  force  that  demands  im- 
provement. But  without  the  improvement  of  social  conditions 
we  cannot  hope  to  abolish  intemperance.  Intemperance  to- 
day springs  mainly  from  that  unjust  distribution  of  wealth 
which  gives  to  some  less  and  to  others  more  than  they  have 
fairly  earned.  Among  the  masses  it  is  fed  by  hard  and  monot- 
onous toil,  or  the  still  more  straining  and  demoralizing  search 
for  leave  to  toil;  by  overtasked  muscles  and  overstrained 
nerves,  and  under-nurtured  bodies;  by  the  poverty  which 
makes  men  afraid  to  marry  and  sets  little  children  at  work, 
and  crowds  families  into  the  rooms  of  tenement  houses ;  which 
stints  the  nobler  and  brings  out  the  baser  qualities ;  and  in 
full  tide  of  the  highest  civilization  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
robs  life  of  poetry  and  glory  of  beauty  and  joy.  Among  the 
classes  it  finds  its  victims  in  those  from  whom  the  obligation 
to  exertion  has  been  artificially  lifted ;  who  are  bom  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  labor  without  doing  any  labor,  and  in  whom 
the  lack  of  stimulus  to  healthy  exertion  causes  moral  obesity, 
and  consumption  without  the  need  of  productive  work  breeds 
satiety.  Intemperance  is  abnormal.  It  is  the  vice  of  those 
who  are  starved  and  those  who  are  gorged.  Free  trade  in 
liquor  would  tend  to  reduce  it,  but  could  not  abolish  it.  But 
free  trade  in  everything  would.  I  do  not  mean  a  sneaking, 
half-hearted,  and  half-witted  "  tariff  reform,"  but  that  abso- 
lute, thorough  free  trade,  which  would  not  only  abolish  the 
custom  house  and  the  excise,  but  would  do  away  with  every 
tax  on  the  products  of  labor  and  every  restriction  on  the 
exertion  of  labor,  and  would  leave  everyone  free  to  do  what- 
ever did  not  infringe  the  ten  conmiandments. 

A  year  before  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  was  published, 
Thomas  Spence,  of  Newcastle,  in  a  lecture  before  the  philo- 
sophical society  of  that  place,  thus  pictured  such  a  state  of 
things: 

"  Then  you  may  behold  the  rent  which  the  people  have  paid 
into  the  parish  treasuries,  employed  by  each  parish  in  paying  the 
government  its  share  of  the  sum  which  the  parliament  or  national 
congress  at  any  time  grants;  in  maintaining  and  relieving  its 
own  poor  and  people  out  of  work ;  in  paying  the  necessary  offi- 
cers their  salaries ;  in  building,  repairing,  and  adorning  its  houses, 
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bridges,  and  other  Btractures ;  in  making  and  maintaining  con- 
venient and  delightful  streets,  highways,  and  passages,  both  for 
foot  and  carriages ;  in  making  and  mamtaining  canals,  and  other 
conveniences  for  trade  and  navigation ;  in  planting  and  taking 
in  waste  grounds ;  in  providing  and  keeping  up  a  magazine  of 
ammunition,  and  all  sorts  of  arms  sufficient  for  all  its  inhabitants 
in^case  of  danger  from  enemies ;  in  premiums  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  or  anything  else,  thought  worthy  of  encour- 
agement; and,  in  a  word,  in  doing  whatever  the  people  think 
proper;  and  not,  as  formerly,  to  support  and  spread  luxury, 
pride,  and  all  manner  of  vice. 

There  are  no  'tools  or  taxes  of  any  kind  paid  among  them  by 
native  or  foreigner  but  the  aforesaid  rent,  which  every  person 
pays  to  parish,  according  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  conven- 
iences of  the  land,  housmg,  etc^  which  he  occupies  in  it.  The 
government,  poor  roads,  etc.,  as  said  before,  are  all  maintained 
by  the  parishes  with  the  rent,  on  which  account  all  wares,  manu- 
facturers, allowable  trade  employments  or  actions  are  entirely 
duty  free.  JPreedam  to  do  anything  whatever  cannot  there  be 
bought;  a  thing  is  either  entirely  prohibited^  as  theft  or  murder ^ 
or  entirely  free  to  everyone  vnthout  tax  or  price  P"* 
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BY  JOAQUIN    MILLER. 


A  BLAzma  home,  a  blood-soaked  hearth ; 

Fair  woman's  hair  with  blood  upon ! 
That  Ishmaelite  of  all  the  earth 

Has  like  a  cyclone,  come  and  gone  — 
His  feet  are  as  the  blighting  dearth ; 

His  hands  are  daggers  drawn. 

«  To  horse !  to  horse ! "  the  rangers  shout. 
And  red  revenge  is  on  his  track ! 

The  black-haired  Bedouin  in  route 
Looks  like  a  long,  bent  line  of  black. 

He  does  not  halt  nor  turn  about ; 
He  scorns  to  once  look  back. 

But  on  I  right  on  that  line  of  black, 

Across  the  snow-white,  sand-sown  pass ; 

The  bearded  rangers  on  their  track 
Bear  thirsty  sabres  bright  as  glass. 

Yet  not  one  red  man  there  looks  back ; 
His  nerves  are  braided  brass. 


At  last,  at  last,  their  mountain  came 
To  clasp  its  children  in  their  flight ! 

Up,  up  from  out  the  sands  of  flame 

They  clambered,  bleeding,  to  their  height ; 

This  savage  summit,  now  so  tame. 
Their  lone  star,  that  dread  night ! 

"  Huzzah  I  Dismount ! "  the  captain  cried. 

"  Huzzah !  the  rovers  cease  to  roam ! 
The  river  keeps  yon  farther  side, 

A  roaring  cataract  of  foam. 
They  die,  they  die  for  those  who  died 

Last  night  by  hearth  and  home ! " 
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His  men  stood  still  beneath  the  steep ; 

The  high,  still  moon  stood  like  a  nun. 
The  horses  stood  as  willows  weep ; 

Their  weary  heads  drooped  every  one. 
But  no  man  tnere  had  thought  of  sleep ; 

Each  waited  for  the  sun. 


Vast  nun- white  moon  I    Her  silver  rill 
Of  snow-white  peace  she  ceaseless  poured ; 

The  rock-built  battiement  grew  still, 
The  deep-down  river  roared  and  roared. 

But  each  man  there  with  iron  will 
Leaped  silent  on  his  sword. 


Hark  I     See  what  light  starts  from  the  steep  I 
And  hear,  ah,  hear  that  piercing  sound. 

It  is  their  lorn  death-song  they  keep 
In  solemn  and  majestic  round. 

The  red  fox  of  these  deserts  deep 
At  last  is  run  to  ground. 


Oh,  it  was  weird,  — •  that  wild,  pent  horde  I 
Their  death-lights,  their  deatii- wails  each  one. 

The  river  in  sad  chorus  roared 
And  boomed  like  some  great  funeral  gun. 

The  while  each  ranger  nursed  his  sword 
And  waited  for  the  sun. 


Then  sudden  star  tipped  mountains  topt 
Willi  flame  beyond  I    And  watch-fires  ran 

To  where  white  peaks  high  heaven  propt ; 
And  star  and  Ught  left  scarce  a  span. 

Why  none  could  say  where  death-lights  stopt 
6r  where  red  stars  began  I 


And  then  the  far,  wild  wails  that  came 
In  tremulous  and  pitying  flight 

From  star-lit  peak  and  pe&,  of  flame  I 
Wails  that  had  lost  their  way  that  night 

And  knocked  at  each  heart's  door  to  claim 
Protection  in  their  flight. 
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Oj  chu^u-lel     Oy  cku4%A-loI 

A  ihoasand  red  hands  reached  in  sdr. 
Oj  che-lu-lo  I     O,  che-ltt-le  ! 

When  midnight  housed  in  midnight  hair, 
0,  cheAu-U  !     0^  che-lti-lo  ! 

Their  one  last  wailing  prayer. 

And  all  night  long,  nude  Rachels  poured 

Melodious  pity  one  by  one 
From  mountam  top.    The  river  roared 

Sad  requiem  for  his  braves  undone. 
The  while  each  raneer  nursed  his  sword 

And  waited  for  t£e  sun. 


Tht  Heighti,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MAMELONS.* 

A    LEGEND     OF    THE    SAGUENAY. 


BY  W.   H.  H.   MUKBAY. 


EXPLANATOBY  NOTE. 

[A  few  years  ago  the  author  published  a  rough  draft  of  this  remarliable 
literary  creation  under  the  title  "  The  Doom  of  the  Mamelons  **  more  to  test 
public  opinion  than  aught  else ;  for  while  these  lesends  of  the  north  haunted 
Ids  brain  they  called  lor  poetic  expression,  and  he  seriously  questioned 
whether  in  an  age  of  unnatural  excitement,  when  light  and  feverish  literature 
was  the  reigning  craze  of  the  hour,  the  public  would  appreciate  prose  poems 
even  though  thev  dealt  with  the  traditions  of  our  own  continent  and  were  so 
intimately  associated  with  a  fast  disappearing  race.  The  cordial  reception  of 
this  imperfect  work  by  those  lovers  of  literary  worth  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  **  The  Doom  of  the  Mamelons  "  was  as  great  a  surprise  to  the 
author  as  it  was  a  source  of  regret  that  he  had  allowed  the  work  to  go  forth 
without  careful  revision  and  abounding  with  defects  which  he  felt  in 
justice  to  himself  as  well  as  the  reading  public  should  be  remedied.  He 
therefore  called  in  his  plates  and  set  to  work  making  a  careful  revision, 
enlarging  the  text  and  adding  explanatory  notes  as  from  time  to  time  the 
subject  seemed  to  demand,  until  at  length  he  completed  the  present  revised 
and  corrected  copy.  This  marvellously  beautiful  prose  poem  is  unique  in 
literature  and  surpassed  only  by  its  companion  idyl,  Ungava,  whicn  will 
follow  Mamelons,  appearing  in  our  March  and  April  issues,  the  two  making 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  permanent  literature  oi  America.  —  Ed. 
OF  Abbka.] 

AEGUMENT. 

The  development  of  the  story  turns  upon  the  working  of 
an  old  Indian  prophecy  or  tradition,  which  had  been  in  the 
Lenni-Lenape  tribe,  to  the  effect,  that  when  an  intermarriage 
between  a  princess  of  their  tribe  and  a  white  man  should 
occur,  it  would  bring  ruin  to  the  tribe,  and  cause  it  to  become 
extinct  at  Mamelons.  For  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sag- 
uenay,  as  they  held,  that  the  whites  first  landed  on  this 
western  continent.  This  intermarriage,  or  **  cross  of  red 
with  white,"  had  occurred,  and  the  time  had  nearly  come 
when  the  last  of  the  race  should  in  accordance  with  the  old 
prophecy,  die  at  Mamelons. 

The  persons  introduced  into  this  tale  are  John  Norton  the 
Trapper,  who  is  comrade  and  bosom  friend  of  the  chief  of  the 
Lenni-Lenape ;  the  chief  himself,  who  is  dying  from  an  old 

*  Mamelons.    The  Indians'  name  for  the  mouth  of  the  Sagnenay,  and 
signifies  the  Place  of  the  Great  Mounds. 
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wound  received  in  a  fight  at  Mamelons,  and  has  sent  a  run- 
ner to  summon  the  Trapper  to  his  bedside,  to  receive  his 
djring  message  ;  a  very  beautiful  woman  of  that  most  peculiar 
and  ancient  of  all  known  peoples,  the  Basques  of  Southern 
Spain,  the  last  of  their  queenly  line,  who  has  been  married 
in  France  by  the  chiefs  brotJier,  and  to  whom  a  daughter 
has  been  bom,  Atla,  the  beautiful  heroine  of  the  story.  And, 
in  addition  to  these,  is  an  old  chief  of  the  famous  Mistassinni 
tribe,  who  had  had  his  tongue  cut  out  at  the  torture  stake  by 
the  Esquimaux,  from  whose  fury  he  had  been  rescued  by  a 
party  of  warriors,  headed  by  the  Trapper. 

At  Mamelons  in  a  great  fight,  fought  in  the  darkness  and 
terror  of  an  earthquake  commotion,  the  chief  of  the  Lenni- 
Lenape  had,  unknowingly,  slain  his  brother,  who,  returning 
from  France  with  his  young  Basque  wife,  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Esqui- 
maux, who  had  treated  him  kindly,  he  joined  their  ranks  as 
they  marched  up  to  Mamelons  to  the  great  battle.  Thus, 
fighting  as  foes,  unknown  to  each  other,  in  the  darkness 
that  enveloped  the  field,  he  was  killed  by  his  brother,  having 
seriously  wounded  him  in  return. 

The  Basque  princess,  thus  widowed  by  the  untimely 
death  of  her  yoimg  husband,  gave  birth  to  Atla,  who  was 
thus  bom  an  orphan,  and  under  doom  herself.  Her  mother, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Atla,  was  rescued  from  death  by  the 
Trapper,  and  loved  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  fervent 
nature.  His  affections  she  strove  and  hoped  to  win,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded,  had  not  death  claimed  her. 
Dying,  she  left  her  love  and  hopes  as  an  heritage  to  her 
daughter,  and  charged  her,  with  solemn  tenderness,  to  win 
the  Trapper's  affection,  and,  married  to  him,  become  the 
mother  of  a  mighty  race,  in  whose  blood  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  two  oldest  and  handsomest  races  of  the  earth 
should  be  happily  mingled. 

The  chief,  knowing  of  her  wish,  and  the  instructions  left 
to  Atla  by  her  departed  mother,  summons  the  Trapper  to  his 
death-bed,  to  tell  him  the  origin  of  the  doom,  and  the  possi- 
bility or  surety  of  its  being  avoided  by  his  loving  and  marry- 
ing Atla.  For,  by  the  conditions  of  the  old  curse  it  was 
proclaimed  when  spoken,  that  the  "  doom  shall  not  hold  in 
case  of  son  bom  in  the  female  line  from  sire  without  a  cross," 
viz, — from  a  pure-blooded  white  man.     The  Trapper  in  his 
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huxniliiy  feels  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  so  splendid  an  al- 
liance, and  resists  the  natural  promptings  of  his  heart. 

But  at  last  the  beautiful  Atla  wins  him  to  a  full  confes- 
sion ;  and  at  her  urgent  request,  against  the  trapper's  wish, 
they  start  for  Mamelons  to  be  married,  where,  before  the  rite 
is  concluded,  she  dies,  so  fulfilling  the  old  prediction  of  her 
father's  tribe. 

In  the  Basque  princess,  the  mother  of  Atla,  the  author  has 
striven  to  portray  an  utterly  unconventional  woman,  natural, 
barbaric,  original ;  splendid  in  her  beauty,  and  glorious  in  her 
passions,  such  as  actually  lived  in  the  world  in  the  far  past, 
when  women  were  —  it  must  be  confessed  —  totally  unlike  the 
prevalent  type  of  to-day.  In  her  child,  Atla,  the  same  type 
of  natural  womanhood  is  preserved,  but  slightly  sobered  in 
tone  and  shade  of  expression.  But  as  studies  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  unconventional  in  womanhood,  both  are  unique  and 
deUghtful. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRAIL. 

It  was  a  long  and  lonely  trail,  the  southern  end  of  which 
John  Norton  struck  in  answer  to  the  summons  which  a  tired 
runner  brought  him  from  the  north.  The  man  had  made 
brave  running,  for  when  he  reached  the  Trapper's  cabin  and 
had  placed  the  birch-bark  packet  in  his  hands,  he  staggered  to 
a  pile  of  skins  and  dropped  heavily  on  them,  like  a  hound 
which,  from  a  three-days'  chase,  trails  weakly  to  the  hunter's 
door,  spent  nigh  to  death.  So  came  the  runner,  running 
from  the  north,  and  so,  spent  with  his  mighty  race,  dropped 
as  one  dead  upon  the  pile  of  skins. 

He  bore  the  death-call  of  a  friend,  whose  friendship  had 
been  tested  on  many  an  ambushed  trail  and  the  sharp  edge  of 
dubious  battle.  The  call  was  writ  on  bark  of  birch,  thin  as 
the  thinnest  silk  the  ancients  wove  from  gossamer  in  the 
old  days  when  weaving  was  an  art  and  mystery,  and  not  a 
sordid  trade  to  earn  a  pittance  with,  traced  in  delicate  letters 
by  a  hand  the  Trapper  would  have  died  for.  A  good  five 
hundred  miles  that  trail  ran  northward  before  it  ended  at  the 
couch  of  skins,  in  the  great  room  of  the  great  house,  in  which 
the  chief  lay  dying.  And  when  the  Trapper  struck  it  he 
struck  it  as  an  eagle  strikes  homeward  toward  the  cradle  crag 
of  his  younglings,  when  talons  are  heavy  and  daylight  scant. 
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He  drew  his  line  by  the  star  that  never  sets,  and  little  turning 
did  he  make  for  rivers,  rapids,  or  tangled  swamp ;  for  moun 
tain  slope  or  briery  windfall.  He  drew  a  trail  no  man  had 
ever  trod  —  a  blazeless  ♦  trail,  unmarked  by  stroke  of  axe  or 
cut  of  knife,  by  broken  twig  or  sharpened  rod,  struck  into 
mold  or  moss,  and  by  its  angle  f  tielling  whence  came  the 
trailer,  whither  went  he,  and  how  fast.  From  earliest  dawn 
till  night  thickened  the  woods  and  massed  the  trees  into  a 
solid  blackness,  he  hurried  on,  straight  as  a  pigeon  flies  when 
homing,  studying  no  sign  for  guidance,  leaving  none  to  tell 
that  he  had  come  and  gone.  He  was  at  middle  prime  of  life, 
tough  and  pliant  as  an  ashen  bough  grown  on  hill,  seasoned  in 
hall,  sweated  and  strung  by  constant  exercise  for  highest  action, 
and  now  each  muscle  and  sinew  of  his  superb  and  superbly 
conditioned  frame  was  taut  with  tension  of  a  strong  desire  — 
to  reach  the  bedside  of  the  dying  chief  before  he  died.  For  the 
message  read :  "  Come  to  me  quick,  for  I  am  alone  with  the 
terror  of  death.  The  chief  is  dying.  At  the  pillar  of  white 
rock,  on  the  lake,  a  canoe,  with  oars  and  paddle,  will  be 
waiting." 

The  Trapper  was  clad  in  buckskin  from  cap  to  moccasins. 
His  tunic,  belted  tight  and  fringeless,  was  opened  widely  at 
the  throat  for  freest  breathing.  A  pack,  small,  but  rounded 
with  strained  fullness,  was  at  his  back.  His  horn  and  pouch 
were  knotted  to  his  side.  In  tightened  belt  was  knife,  and, 
trailing  muzzle  down  and  held  reversed,  a  double  rifle. 
Stripped  was  the  man  for  speed,  as  when  balanced  on  the 
issue  of  the  race  hang  life  and  death.  As  some  great  ship, 
caught  by  some  sudden  gale  off  Anticosti  or  Dead  Man's 
Reef,  and  bare  of  sail,  stripped  to  her  spars,  past  battures 
hollow  and  hoarse-voiced  as  death  and  ghastly  white,  and 
through  the  damned  eddies  that  would  suck  her  down  and 
crush  her  with  stones  which  grind  forever  and  never  see  the 
light,  sharpening  their  cuttings  with  their  horrid  grists,  runs 

•  In  order  to  mark  the  direction  of  his  course  in  trailing  through  the  woods 
the  trailer  slashes  with  his  axe  or  knife  the  bark  of  the  trees  he  passes,  hy 
which  signs  he  is  able  to  retrace  his  course  safely,  or  follow  the  same  trail 
easily  some  lature  time.  A  blazed  trail  is  one  thus  plainly  marked.  A 
blazeless  trail  is  one  on  which  the  trailer  has  no  marks  or  "  blazes  "  to  run 
bv,  bat  draws  his  line  by  other  and  occult  signs,  which  tell  him  in  what 
dIrectioQ  he  is  going  and  which  are  known  only  by  those  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  woodcraft. 

T  Certain  tribes  of  Indians  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  left  accurate  record 
cyf  their  rate  of  progress,  and  how  far  they  had  come,  by  the  length  and  angle 
of  the  slanted  sticks  they  drove  here  and  there  into  the  ground  a^  they  sped 
on.    The  Nasquapees  were  best  known  as  practising  this  habit. 
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scudding ;  so  ran  the  strong  man  northward,  urged  by  a  fear 
stronger  than  that  of  wreck  on  the  ghost-peopled  shore  of 
deadly  St.  Lawrence.  A  hound,  huge  of  size,  bred  to  a  hair, 
ambled  steadily  on  at  heel.  And  though  he  crossed  many  a 
hot  scent,  and  more  than  once  his  hurrying  master  started  a 
buck  warm  from  his  nest,  and  nose  was  busy  with  knowl- 
edge of  game  afoot,  he  gave  no  whimper  nor  swerved  aside, 
but,  silent,  followed  on  in  the  swift  way  his  master  was  so 
hurriedly  making,  as  if  he,  too,  felt  the  solemn  need  which 
urged  the  trail  northward.  Never  before  had  runner  faced  a 
longer  or  a  harder  traQ,  or  imder  high  command  or  deadly 
peril  pushed  it  so  fiercely  forward. 

Seven  days  the  trail  ran  thus,  and  still  the  man,  tireless  of 
foot,  hurried  on,  and  the  hound  followed  silently  at  heel. 
What  a  body  was  his  I  How  its  powers  responded  to  the 
soul's  summons  I  For  on  this  seventh  day  of  highest  effort, 
taxing  with  heavy  strain  each  muscle,  bone,  and  joint  to  the 
utmost,  days  lengthened  from  earliest  dawn  to  deepest 
gloaming,  the  strong  man's  face  was  fresh,  his  eye  was 
bright,  and  he  swung  steadily  onward,  with  long,  swinging, 
easy-motioned  ^it,  as  if  the  prolonged  and  terrible  effort  he 
was  making  was  but  a  morning's  burst  of  speed  for  healthy 
exercise. 

The  climate  favored  him.  October,  with  all  its  glorious 
colors,  was  on  the  woods,  and  the  warm  body  of  the  air  was 
charged  through  and  through  with  cool  atmospheric  move- 
ment from  the  north.  It  was  an  air  to  race  for  one's  life  in. 
Soft  to  the  lungs,  but  filled  to  its  blue  edge  with  oxygen  and 
that  mystic  element  men  call  ozone ;  the  overflow  of  God's 
vitality  spilled  over  the  azure  brim  of  heaven,  whose  volatile 
flavor  filk  the  nose  of  him  who  breathes  the  air  of  moun- 
tains. Favored  thus  by  rare  conditions,  the  best  that  nature 
gives  the  trailer,  the  strong  man  raced  onward  through  the 
ripe  woods  Uke  an  old-time  runner  running  for  the  laurel 
crown  and  the  applause  of  Greece. 

It  was  nigh  simset  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  Trapper 
halted  beside  a  spring,  which  bubbled  coldly  up  from  a  cleft 
rock  at  the  base  of  a  cliff.  He  cast  aside  his  hunting  shirt, 
baring  his  body  to  the  waist,  and  bathed  himself  in  the  cool 
water.  He  knelt  to  its  mossy  rim  and  sank  his  head  slowly 
down  into  the  refreshing  depths,  and  held  it  there,  that  he 
might  feel  the   delicious  coolness  run  thrilling  through  his 
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heated  body.  -  He  cast  his  moccasins  aside  and  bathed  his 
feet,  sore  and  hot  from  monstous  effort,  sinking  them  knee 
deep  in  the  cold  fiowage  of  the  blessed  spring.  Then, 
lefi^hed,  he  stood  upon  tiie  velvet  bank,  his  mighty  chest  and 
back  pink  as  a  lady's  palm,  his  stat)ng  feet  glowing,  his  face 
aflush  through  its  deep  tan,  while  the  wind  dried  him,  and 
the  golden  leaves  of  the  overhanging  maples  fell  round  him 
in  showers. 

Refreshed  and  strengthened,  he  re-clothed  himself,  re-Iaced 
his  moccasins  and  tightened  belt,  but  before  he  broke  away 
he  drew  the  sheet  of  birch-bark  from  his  breast  and  read 
again  the  lines  traced  delicately  thereon. 

"  Yes,  I  read  aright,"  he  muttered  to  himself ;  "  the  writ- 
ing on  the  birch  is  plain  as  ivy  on  the  oak,  and  it  says : 
^  Come  to  me  quick,  for  I  am  alone  with  the  terror  of  death* 
The  chief  lies  dying.  At  the  pillar  of  white  rock,  on  the 
lake,  a  canoe,  with  oars  and  paddle,  will  be  waiting.'  "  And 
the  Trapper  thrust  the  writing  back  to  its  place  above  his 
heart  and  burst  away  down  the  decline  that  led  to  the  lake  at 
a  run. 

**  I've  bent  the  trail  like  a  fool,"  he  muttered,  as  he  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  dip,  "  or  the  lake  lies  hereaway,"  and  even 
as  he  spoke  the  waters  of  a  lake,  red  wilh  the  red  flame  of 
the  setting  sun,  gleamed  like  a  field  of  fire  through  the 
maple-trees.  The  Trapper  dashed  a  hand  into  the  air  with  a 
gesture  of  delight,  and  burst  away  again  at  a  lope  through 
the  russet  bushes  and  golden  leaves  that  lay  like  plucked 
plumage,  ankle  deep,  upon  the  ground  toward  the  lake, 
burning  redly  through  the  trees  not  fifty  rods  beyond.  A 
moment  brought  him  to  the  shore,  bordered  thick  with  cedar 
growths,  and,  breaking  through  the  fragrant  branches  with  a 
leap,  he  landed  on  a  beach  of  silver  sand,  and,  lo !  to  the  left 
not  a  dozen  rods  away,  washed  by  the  red  waves,  stood  the 
signal  rock,  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  from  water  line  to  sum- 
mit white  as  drifted  snow. 

^i  Grod  be  praised  1 "  exclaimed  the  Trapper,  and  he  lifted 
his  cap  reverently.  "  God  be  praised  that  I  reckoned  the 
course  aright  and  ran  the  trail  straight  from  end  to  end.  For 
the  woods  be  wide  and  long,  and  to  have  missed  this  lake 
would  have  been  a  sorry  hap  when  one  like  her  is  alone  with 
the  dying.  But  where  is  tiie  canoe  that  she  said  should  be 
here,  for  sixty  mUes  of  water  cannot  be  jumped  like  a  brook 
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or  forded  like  a  rapid,  and  the  island  lies  nigh  the  western 
shore,  and  who  may  reach  it  afoot  ?  "  And  he  ran  his  eyes 
along  the  sand  for  signs  to  tell  if  bojat  or  human  foot  had 
pressed  it. 

He  searched  the  beach  a  mile  aroimd  the  bay,  but  not  a 
sign  of  human  presence  could  Hq  found.  Then  nigh  the 
signal  rock  he  sat  upon  the  sand,  unloosed  his  pack,  and  from 
it  took  crust  and  meat,  of  which  he  ate  ;  then  fed  the  hound, 
sharing  the  scant  supper  with  him  equally.  "  It  is  the  last 
morsel.  Rover,"  said  the  Trapper  to  the  dog  as  he  fed  him. 
"  It  is  the  last  morsel  in  the  pack,  and  you  and  I  will  break- 
fast lightly  unless  luck  comes."  The  dog  surely  understood 
the  master's  saying,  for  he  rolled  his  hungry  eyes  toward  the 
pack  as  if  he  bitterly  sensed  the  bitter  prophecy;  then  — 
canine  philosopher  as  he  was — he  curled  himself  amid  some 
dried  leaves  contentedly,  as  if  by  extra  sleep  he  would  make 
good  the  lack  of  food. 

"Thou  art  wiser  than  menl"  exclaimed  the  Trapper, 
looking  reflectively  at  his  canine  companion,  now  snoring  in 
his  warm  russet  bed.  "  Thou  art  wiser,  my  dog,  than  men, 
for  they  waste  breath  and  time  in  bewailing  their  hard  for- 
tunes, but  you  make  good  the  loss  that  pinches  thee  by  hold- 
ing fast  and  quiclay  to  the  nearest  gain."  And  he  gazed 
upon  the  sleeping  hound  with  reflecting  and  admiring  eyes. 

Then  slowly  behind  the  western  hills  sank  the  red  sun. 
The  fervor  faded  from  the  water  and  the  lake  darkened.  The 
winds  died  with  the  day.  Gwwlually  the  farther  shore  retired 
from  sight,  and  the  distinguishing  bills  became  blankly  black. 
The  upper  air  held  on  to  the  retreating  light  awhile,  but  finally 
surrendered  the  last  trace,  and  night  held  all  the  world. 

Amid  the  gathering  gloom  upon  the  beach  the  Trapper  sat 
in  counsel  with  his  thoughts.  At  length  he  rose,  and  with 
dry  driftage  within  reach  kindled  a  fire.  By  the  light  of  it 
he  cut  some  branches  of  nigh  cedars,  and  with  them  made  a 
bed  upon  the  sand,  then  cast  himself  upon  his  fragrant  couch. 
Twice  he  rose  and  listened.  Twice  renewed  the  fire  with 
larger  sticks.  At  last,  tired  nature  failed  the  will.  The  toil 
of  the  long  trail  fell  heavily  on  him.  Slumber  captured  his 
senses  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  sheer  exhaustion.  But  before 
he  slept  he  muttered  to  himself: — 

"  She  said  a  canoe,  with  oars  and  paddle,  should  be  here, 
and  the  canoe  will  come." 
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The  hours  passed  on.  The  Dipper  turned  its  circle  in  the 
northern  sky,  and  stars  rose  and  set.  The  warm  shores  felt 
tihe  coolness  of  the  night,  and  from  the  water's  edge  a  soft 
mist  flowed  and  floated  in  thin  layers  along  the  cooliog  sands. 
The  logs  of  seasoned  wood  glowed  with  a  steady  warmth  in 
the  calm  air.  The  fog  turned  yellow  as  it  drifted  above  the 
burning  brands,  so  that  a  halo  crowned  the  ruddy  heat.  The 
night  was  at  its  middle  watch,  when  the  hound  rose  to  his 
feet  and  questioned  the  lake  with  lifted  nose,  but  his  mouth 
bve  no  signal.  If  one  was  coming,  it  was  the  coming  of  a 
lend.  Ten  minutes  passed,  then  he  whined  softly,  and, 
walking  to  the  water's  edge,  waited  expectant ;  not  long,  for 
in  a  moment  a  canoe,  moving  silently,  as  if  wind-blown,  came 
floating  toward  the  beach,  and  lodged  upon  it  noiselessly,  as 
bird  on  bough.  And  a  girl,  paddle  in  band,  stepped  to  his 
side,  and,  stooping,  caressed  his  head,  then  moved  toward  the 
fire  and  stood  above  the  sleeping  man. 

She  gently  stirred  the  brands  until  they  flamed,  and  in  the 
light  thus  made  studied  the  strong  face,  bronzed  with  the 
tan  of  the  woods,  the  face  of  one  who  never  failed  friend  nor 
fought  foe  in  vain,  and  who  had  come  so  far  and  swiftly  in 
answer  to  her  call.  She  was  of  that  old  race  who  lived  in 
the  morning  of  the  world,  when  giants  walked  the  earth* 
and  the  sons  of  Grod  married  the  daughters  of  men.f  And 
the  old  blood's  love  of  strength  was  in  her.  She  noted  the 
power  and  symmetry  of  his  mighty  frame,  which  lay  relaxed 
from  tension  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  sleep ;  the  massive 
chest,  broad  as  two  common  men's,  which  rose  and  fell  to  his 
deep  breathing ;  the  great,  strongly  corded  neck,  rooted  to 
the  vast  trunk  as  some  huge  oak  grown  on  a  rounded  hill. 
She  noted,  too,  the  large  and  shapely  head,  the  thick,  black 
hair,  closely  cropped,  and  the  sleeper's  face  —  where  might 
woman  find  another  like  it  ?  —  lean  of  flesh,  large  featured, 
plain,  but  stamped  with  the  seal  of  honesty,  chiseled  clean 
of  surplus  by  noble  abstinence,  and  bearing  on  its  front  the 
look  of  pride,  of  power  and  courage  to  face  foe  or  fate. 
Thus  the  girl  sat  and  watched  him  as  he  slept,  stirring  the 
brands  softly  that  she  might  not  lose  sight  of  a  face  which 
was   to  her  the  face  of  a  god  —  such  god  as  the  proudest 

•  "There  were  giants  In  the  earth  in  those  days.**— Gen.  vi.  4. 

t  "  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and 
ihey  twk  them  wives  df  aU  whidh  they  choBe.''—  Gbn .  vi.  2. 
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woman  of  her  race,  in  the  old  time  might,  with  art  or  good- 
ness,  have  won  and  wedded. 

Dawn  came  at  last.  The  blue  above  turned  gray.  The 
stars  shortened  their  pointed  fires  and  faded.  The  east 
kindled  and  flamed.  Heat  flowed  westward  like  an  essential 
oil  hidden  in  the  pores  and  channels  of  the  air ;  while  light, 
brightly  clean  and  clear,  ran  roimd  the  horizons,  revealing 
its  own  and  the  loveliness  of  the  world. 

Then  woke  the  birds.  Morning  found  a  voice  sweet  as 
her  face.  A  hermit  thrush  sent  her  soft,  pure  call  from  the 
damp  depths  of  the  dripping  woods.  A  woodpecker  sig- 
nalled breakfast  with  his  hammer  so  sturdily  that  all  the 
elfin  echoes  of  the  hills  merrily  mimicked  him.  An  eagle, 
hunting  through  the  sky,  at  the  height  of  a  mile,  dropped 
like  a  plummet  into  the  lake,  and,  sti*uggling  upward  from 
his  perilous  plunge,  heavily  weighted,  lined  his  slow"  flight 
straight  toward  his  distant  crag.  The  girl  rose  to  her  feet, 
and,  leaning  on  her  paddle,  for  a  moment  gazed  long  and 
tenderly  at  the  sleeper's  face,  then  softly  breathed,  ^^  John 
Norton  I " 

The  call,  low  as  it  was,  broke  through  the  leaden  gates  of 
slumber  with  the  suddenness  and  effect  of  a  great  surprise. 
Quick  as  a  flash  he  came  to  his  feet,  and,  for  a  moment, 
stood  dazed,  bewildered,  his  bodily  powers  breaking  out  of 
sleep  quicker  than  his  senses,  and  he  saw  the  girl  as  visitant  in 
vision.  He  stepped  to  the  water's  edge  and  bathed  his  face, 
and  turning,  freshened  and  fully  awake,  saw  with  glad  and 
apprehensive  eyes,  who  stood  before  him,  and  tenderly  said : — 

"  Is  the  daughter  of  the  old  race  well  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  I  am,  John  Norton,"  answered  the  girl,  and 
her  voice  was  low  and  softly  musical,  as  water  falling  into 
water.  "I  am  well,  friend  of  my  mother  and  my  friend. 
And  the  chief  still  lives  and  will  live  till  you  come,  for  so  he 
bade  me  tell  you."  And  she  reached  her  small  hand  out  to 
him.  He  took  it  in  his  own,  and  held  it  as  one  holds  the 
hand  of  child,  and  answered :  — 

^^I  am  glad.  Thou  comest  like  a  bird  in  the  night, 
silently.     Why  did  you  not  awake  me  when  you  came  ?  " 

"  Why  shoidd  I  wake  thee,  John  Norton  ?  "  returned  the 
girl.  ^«  I  am  a  day  ahead  of  that  the  chief  set  for  your  com- 
ing. For  our  runner — the  swiftest  in  the  woods  from  Mis- 
tassinni  to  Labrador — said :  ^  Twelve  suns  must  rise  and  set 
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before  my  words  could  reach  thee,'  and  the  chief  declared : 

*  No  living  man,  not  even  you,  could  fetch  the  trail  short  of 
ten  days.'  He  timed  me  to  this  rock  himself,  and  told  me 
when  I  would  come  nor  wait  another  hour,  that  I  would  wait 
by  the  white  rock  two  days  before  I  saw  your  face.  But  I 
would  come,  for  a  voice  within  me  said  —  a  voice  which  runs 
vocal  in  our  blood,  and  has  so  run  through  all  my  race  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  —  this  voice  within  kept  saying : 

*  ff 0,  for  thou  shaltfind  him  there  ! '  And  so  I,  hurrying,  came. 
But  tell  me  how  many  days  were  you  upon  the  trail  ?  " 

"I  fetched  the  trail  in  seven  days  from  sun  to  sun," 
answered  the  Trapper,  modestly. 

**  Seven  days ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  while  the  light  of  a 
great  surprise  and  admiration  shone  in  her  eyes.     "Seven 
days  I     Thou  hast  the  deer's  foot  and  the  cougar's  strength, 
John  Norton.     No  wonder  that  the  war  chiefe  love  you." 
And  then  after  a  moment's  pause :  — 
**But  why  didst  thou  push  the  trail  so  fiercely? " 
**  I  read  your  summons  and  I  came,"  replied  the  Trapper, 
sententiously. 

The  girl  started  at  the  hearing  of  the  words,  which  told 
her  so  simply  of  her  power  over  the  man  in  front  of  her. 
Her  nostrils  dilated,  and  through  the  glorious  swarth  of  her 
cheek  there  came  a  flush  of  deeper  red.  The  gloom  of 
her  eyes  moistened  like  glass  to  the  breath.  Her  ripe  lips 
parted  as  to  the  passing  of  a  gasp,  and  the  full  form  lifted  as 
if  the  spirit  of  passion  within  would  fling  the  beautiful  frame 
it  filled  upon  the  strong  man's  bosom.  Thus  a  moment  the 
sweet  whirlwind  seized  and  shook  her,  then  passed.  Her  eyes 
drooped  modestly,  and  with  a  sweet  humbleness,  as  one  who 
has  received  from  heaven  beyond  her  hope  or  merit,  she 
simply  said :  — 

"  I  have  brought  you  food,  John  Norton.  Come  and  eat." 
The  food  was  of  the  woods.  Bread  coarse  and  brown,  but 
sweet  with  the  full  cereal  sweetness;  corn,  parched  in  the 
fire,  which  eaten,  lingered  long  as  a  rich  flavor  in  the  mouth ; 
venison,  roasted  for  a  hunter's  hunger,  within  whose  crisp 
surface  the  life  of  the  deer  still  showed  redly ;  water  from 
the  lake,  drunk  from  a  cup  shaped  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
golden  birch,  whose  hollow  curvature  still  burned  with  warm 
chrome  colors.  So,  on  the  cool  lake  shore,  in  the  red  light 
of  early  mom,  they  broke  their  fast. 
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The  Trapper  ate  as  a  strong  man  eats  after  long  toil  and 
scant  feeding,  not  grossly,  but  with  a  heartiness  good  to  see. 
The  girl  ate  little,  and  that  absently,  as  if  the  atoms  in  her 
mouth  were  foreign  to  her  senses  and  no  taste  followed 
eating. 

"You  do  not  eat,"  said  the  Trapper.  "The  sun  will 
darken  on  the  lower  hills  before  we  come  to  food  again.  Are 
you  not  hungry  ?  " 

"  Last  night  I  was  a-hungered,"  answered  the  girl  musingly. 
"  But  now  I  hunger  no  more,"  and  her  face  was  as  the  face 
of  a  Madonna  holding  her  child,  full  of  a  plentiful  and  sweet 
content. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  returned  the  Trapper,  after  a 
mementos  silence.  "  Your  words  be  plain,  but  their  sense  is 
hidden.     Why  are  you  not  hungry  ?  " 

"  You  read  me  once  out  of  your  sacred  books,  John  Nor- 
ton, that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,"  responded  the  girl.  "  I 
knew  not  then  the  meaning  of  the  words,  for  I  was  a  girl, 
and  had  no  understanding,  and  the  words  were  old,  older 
than  your  books,  and  therefore  deeply  wise,  and  I,  being 
young,  did  not  know.  But  I  know  now."  And  here  the 
girl  paused  a  moment,  hesitated  as  a  young  bird  to  leave  the 
sure  bough  for  the  first  time,  then,  rallying  courage  for 
the  deed,  gazed  with  her  large  eyes  lovingly  into  his,  and 
timidly  explained :  — 

"  I  am  not  hungry,  John  Norton,  for  God  has  fed  me  !  " 

To  the  tanned  face  of  the  Trapper  there  rushed  a  glow 
like  the  flush  to  the  face  of  a  girl.  The  light  of  a  happy 
astonishment  leaped  from  his  eyes,  and  his  breath  came 
strongly.  Then  light  and  color  faded,  and  as  one  vexed  and 
heartily  ashamed  of  his  vanity,  while  the  lines  of  his  face 
tightened,  he  made  harsh  answer :  — 

"  Talk  no  more  in  riddles,  lest  I  be  a  fool  and  read  the 
riddle  awry.  Nor  jest  again  on  matters  grave  as  life,  lest  I, 
who  am  but  mortal  man  and  slow  withal,  forget  wisdom  and 
take  thy  girlish  playfulness  for  earnest  talk.  Nay,  nay,"  he 
added,  earnestly,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet  with  an  exclamation 
of  passionate  pain,  "  say  not  another  word,  you  have  done  no 
ill.  You  be  young  and  fanciful,  and  I  —  I  be  a  fool ! 
Come,  let  us  go.  The  pull  is  long,  and  we  shall  need  the 
full  day's  light  to  reach  the  island  ere  night  falls."     And, 
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plaoing  his  rifle  in  the  canoe,  he  signalled  to  the  hound  and 
seated  himself  at  the  oars.  The  girl  obeyed  his  word, 
stepped  to  her  place  and  pushed  the  light  boat  from  the  sands 
on  which  so  much  had  been  received  and  so  much  missed. 
Perhaps  her  woman's  heart  foretold  that  love  like  hers 
would  get,  even  as  it  gave,  all  at  last. 


The  house  was  large  and  lofty,  builded  of  logs  squared 
smoothly  and  mortared  neatly  between  the  edges.  In  the 
thick  walls  were  deep  embrasures,  that  light  through  the 
great  windows  might  be.  more  abundant.  The  builders  loved 
the  sun  and  made  wide  pathways  for  its  entrance  everywhere. 
The  casements,  fashioned  to  receive  storm  shutters,  were 
proof  against  winter's  wind  and  lead  alike.  In  the  steep 
roof  were  dormer  windows,  glassed  with  panes,  tightly 
soldered  to  the  sash.  At  either  end  of  the  great  house  a 
huge  chimney  rose,  whose  solid  masonry  of  stone  stood  boldly 
out  from  the  hewn  logs,  framed  closely  against  its  mortared 
sides.  A  wide  veranda  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  southern 
side.  A  balustrade  of  cedar  logs,  each  hewn  until  it  showed 
its  red  and  fragrant  heart,  ran  completely  round  it.  Above 
posts  of  the  same  sweetly  odored  wood  —  whose  fragrance, 
with  its  substance,  lasts  forever  —  was  lattice  work  of 
poles  stripped  of  their  birchen  bark,  and  snowy  white,  on 
which  a  hyge  vine  ran  its  brown  tiucery,  enriched  with 
bunches,  heavily  pendent,  of  blue-black  grapes  —  that  pun- 
gent growth  of  northern  woods,  whose  odora  make  the 
winding  rivers  sweet  as  heaven.  In  front,  a  natural  lawn 
sloped  to  the  yellow  sands,  on  which  the  waves  fell  with  soft 
sound. 

Eastward,  a  widely  acred  field  showed  careful  husbandry. 
Garnet  and  yellow  colored  pods  hung  gracefully  from  the 
brown  poles.  The  ripened  corn  showed  golden  through 
the  parted  husks,  and  beds  of  red  and  yellow  beets  patched  the 
dark  soil  with  their  high  colors.  The  solar  flower  turned  its 
broad  disk  toward  the  wheeling  sun,  while  dahlias,  marigold, 
and  hardy  annuals,  with  their  bright  colors,  warmed,  like  a 
floral  camp-fire,  the  stretch  of  gray  stybble  and  pale  barren 
beyond.  It  was  a  lovely  and  a  lonely  spot,  graced  by  a 
lordly  home,  such  as  the  wealthy  worthies  builded  here  and 
there  in  the  great  wilderness  for  comfort  and  for  safety  in 
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the  old  savage  days  when  feudal  lords*  made  good  their 
claim  to  forest  seigniories  with  sword  and  musket,  and  every 
house  was  home  and  castle, 

The  canoe  ran  lightly  shoreward.  The  beach  received  its 
pressure  as  a  mother's  bosom  receives  the  child  running  from 
afar  to  its  reception — yieldingly;  and  on  the  welcoming 
sand  the  light  bark  rested.  The  Tiapper  ste^^d  ashore 
and  reached  his  hand  back  to  the  girl.  Her  velvet  palm 
touched  his,  rough  and  strong,  as  thistle-down,  wind  blown, 
the  oak  tree's  bark,  then  nestled  and  stayed.  Thus  the  two 
stood  hand  in  hand,  gazing  up  the  sloping  lawn  at  the  great 
house,  the  broad,  bright  field  and  the -circling  forest,  glowing 
with  autumnal  colors,  which  made  the  glorious  background. 
The  green  lawn,  the  great  gray  house,  and  the  vast  woods 
belting  it  around,  brightly  beautiful,  made  such  a  landscape 
picture  as  Titian  would  have  reveled  in.  It  stood,  this 
mansion  of  the  woods,  this  wilderness  castle,  in  glorious 
loneliness,  a  part  and  centre  of  a  splendid  solitude,  beyond 
the  coming  and  going  of  men,  beyond  their  wars  an4  peace, 
the  creation  and  embodiment  of  a  mystery  deep  as  the  woods 
around  it ;  a  strange,  astounding  spectacle  to  one  who  did 
Uot  know  the  history  of  the  forest. 

^^  It  is  a  noble  place,"  exclaimed  the  Trapper,  as  he  gazed 
up  th<3  wide  lawn  at  the  great  house,  and  swept  with  admir- 
ing glance  the  glorious  circle  of  the  woods  which  curved 
their  belt  of  splendor  round  it ;  ^^  it  is  a  noble  place,  and  if 
mortal  man  might  find  content  on  earth,  he  might  find  it 
here." 

"  Could  you,  John  Norton,  living  here,  be  content  ? " 
inquired  the  girl,  and  she  lifted  the  splendor  of  her  eyes  to 
his  strong,  honest  face. 

"Content,"  returned  the  Trapper  innocently,  "why,  what 
more  could  mortal  crave  than  is  here  to  his  hand  ?  A  field 
to  give  him  bread,  a  noble  house  to  live  in,  the  waters  full 
of  fish,  the  woods  of  game,  the  sugar  of  the  maple  for  his 
sweetening,  honey  for  his  feasts,  and  not  a  trap  within  two 
hundred  miles.  What  more  could  mortal  man,  of  good 
judgment,  crave  ?  " 

*  If  the  reader  wiU  recall  that  old  Canada,  vix,,  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
was  wholly  French  in  origin,  and  that  its  organization  rested  on  the  feudal 
basis,  the  whole  territory  occupied  being  divided  not  into  towns  and 
counties,  but  into  seigniories. 
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Mis  there  nothing  else,  John  Norton  ?'*  asked  the  girl. 

**Aye,  aye,**  returned  the  Trapper,  **one  thing.  I  did 
forget  the  dog.    A  hunter  should  have  his  hound." 

A  shade  of  pain,  perhaps  vexation,  came  to  her  face  as  she 
heard  the  Trapper*s  answer.  She  withdrew  her  hand  from 
his,  and  said :  ^^  Food,  fur,  and  a  house  are  not  enough,  John 
Norton.  A  dog  is  good  for  camp  and  trail.  Solitude  is 
sweet,  and  the  absence  of  wicked  men  a  boon.  But  these  do 
not  make  home  nor  heaven,  both  of  which  we  crave,  and 
both  of  which  are  possible  on  earth,  for  the  conditions  are 
possible.  The  chief  has  found  this  spot  a  dreary  place  since 
mother  died.*' 

^  Tour  mother  was  an  angel,'*  answered  the  Trapper,  ^^and 
your  words  are  those  of  wisdom.  I  have  thought  at  times  of 
the  things  you  hint  at,  and,  as  a  boy,  I  had  vain  dreams,  for 
nature  is  nature.  But  I  have  my  ideas  of  woman  and  I  love 
perfect  things.  And  I  —  I  am  but  a  hunter,  an  unlearned 
man,  without  education,  or  house,  or  land,  or  gold,  and  I  am 
not  fit  for  any  woman  that  is  fit  for  me  I  " 

The  change  that  came  to  the  girl's  face  at  the  Trapper's 
words — for  he  had  spoken  gravely,  and  through  the  honesty 
of  his  speech  she  looked  and  saw  the  greatness  and  humility 
of  his  nature  —  was  one  to  be  to  him  who  saw  it  a  memory 
forever.  The  shadow  left  it  and  its  dusky  splendor  was 
lighted  with  the  glow  of  a  blessed  assurance.  This  man 
would  love  her  I  This  man  with  the  eagle's  eye,  the  deer's 
foot,  the  cougar's  strength,  the  honest  heart,  would  love  her ! 
This  man  her  mother  reverenced,  her  uncle  loved,  who  twice 
had  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his,  whose  skill  and  courage 
were  the  talk  of  a  thousand  camps,  whose  simple  word  in 
pledge  held  faster  than  other's  oaths — this  man  into  whose 
very  bosom  her  soul  had  looked  as  into  a  clean  place  —  this 
man  would  love  her !  If  heaven  be  what  good  men  say,  and 
all  its  bliss  had  been  pledged  to  her  when  she  lay  dying,  her 
body  would  not  have  thrilled  with  a  warmer  glow  than 
rushed  its  sweet  heat  through  her  veins  at  that  instant  of 
blessed  conviction.  Waitl  She  could  wait  for  years,  but 
she  would  win  him — win  him  to  herself ;  win  him  from  his 
blindness,  which  did  him  honor,  to  that  dazzling  light  in 
whose  glory  man  stands  but  once ;  but,  standing  so,  sees,  with 
a  glad  bewilderment,  that  the  woman  he  dares  not  love, 
because  she  is  so  infinitely  better  than  he,  loves  him !     Yes^ 
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sha  would  win  him — win  him  with  such  sweet  art,  such 
patient  approaches,  such  seductiveness  of  innocent  passion, 
slowly  and  deliciously  disclosed,  that  he  should  never  know 
of  iJtemerity  until,^thus  drawn  to  her,  she  held  him  in  her 
arms  irrevocably,  in  bonds  that  only  cold  and  hateful  death 
could  part.  Through  all  her  leaping  blood  this  blessed  hope, 
this  sure,  sweet  knowledge  flowed  like. spiced  wine.  This 
man,  this  man  she  worshipped,  he  would  love  her  I  It  was 
enough.  Her  cup  ran  full  to  the  brim  and  overflowed.  She 
simply  took  the  Trapper's  hand  again,  and  said :  — 

**  We  will  go  to  the  cliamber  of  the  chief.  His  eyes  will 
brighten  when  he  sees  thy  face."  ' 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  MAHEL0K8.* 

^^It  was  a  dreadful  fight,  John  Norton.  We  went  into  it  a 
thousand  warriors  on  a  side,  and  in  either  army  were  twenty 
chie&  of  fame.  We  fought  the  flght  at  Mamelons,  where,  at 
sunset,  we  met  the  Esquimaux,!  coming  up  as  we  were  going 
down.  The  Montaignais  headed  the  war.  The  Mountain- 
eers,|  whose  fathers'  wigwams  stood  at  Mamelons,  had  fought 
the  Esquimaux  a  thousand  years,  and  both  had  wrongs  to 
right.  My  father  died  that  summer,  and  I,  fresh  from  the 
fields  of  France,  headed  my  tribe.  You  know  how  small  it 
was,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Lenape  root,  but  every  man 
a  warrior.  I  knew  not  the  right  or  wrong  of  it,  nor  did  I 
care.  I  only  knew  our  tribe  was  pledged  to  the  Nasquapee8§ 
of  frozen  Ungava,  and  they  were  allies  of  the  Mountaineers, 

•This  old  battle-cronnd  is  located  on  the  hiffh  terraces  which  define  the 
several  sand  moanos  now  standing  hack  ol  Taaousac. 

tThe  Bsqnimaaz  were  nomerons  and  very  warlike,  and  at  one  time  had 
pushed  their  conquests  clean  up  to  the  Saguenay. 

tThe  Montaignais  Indians  held  the  country,  from  Quebec  down  to  the 
Esquimaux,  near  Seven  Islands,  and  called  themselves  **  Mountaineers. '' 

§The  Nasquapees  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  of  Indians  on 
the  continent,  and  of  whom  but  little  is  known.  Their  country  extends  from 
Lake  Mistasslnni  eastward  to  Labrador,  and  from  Ungava  Bay  to  the  coast 
mountains  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Thev  are  small  in  size,  fine  featured,  with 
mild,  dark  eyes,  and  extremely  small  nands  and  feet.  The  name  Nasquapees 
—  Nasqupics  —  means  "a  people  who  stand  straight.*'  They  have  no 
Medicine  man  or  Prophet,  and  hence  are  called  by  other  tribes  atheists. 
Their  sense  of  smeU  is  so  acute  that  it  rivals  the  dog^s.  "  Spirit  rappinss," 
and  other  strange  manifestations  peculiar  to  us  moderns,  have  been  practised 
immemoriaUy  among  them,  and  carried  to  such  a  shade  of  success  that  one  of 
our  Boston  seances  would  be  a  laughable  and  bunghns  affair  to  them.  Their 
language  is  like  the  Western  Crees,  and  their  tradioons  point  to  a  remote 
WJwD  origlii* 
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and  hence  the  %ht  held  us  to  its  edge.  That  night  we  slept 
under  truce,  but  when  the  sun  came  up  went  at  it.  I  see 
that  morning  now.  The  sun  £rom  out  the  eastern  sea  rose 
red  as  blood.  The  Nasquapees,  who  lived  as  atheists  without 
a  Medicine  man,  cared  not  for  this,  but  the  prophet  of  the 
Mountaineers  painted  his  face  and  body  black  as  night,  tore 
his  blanket  into  shreds,  and  lay  in  the  sand  as  one  dead.  The 
Nasquapees  laughed,  but  we  of  the  mountains  knew  by  that 
dread  sign  that  our  faces  looked  toward  our  last  battle.  We 
made  it  a  brave  doom.  We  fought  till  noon  upon  the  shift- 
ing sands,  nor  gained  an  inch,  nor  did  our  foes,  when  sud- 
denly the  sun  was  clouded  and  a  great  wind  arose  that  drove 
the  sand  so  thickly  that  it  hid  the  battle.  The  firing  and  the 
shouting  ceased  idong  the  terrace  where  we  fought,  and  a 
great,  dread  silence  fell  on  the  mighty  mounds,  save  when 
the  fierce  gusts  smote  them.  Thus,  living  and  dead,  friend 
and  foe,  we  lay  together,  our  faces  plunged  into  the  coarse 
gravel,  our  hands  clutching  the  rounded  stones,  that  we 
might  breathe  and  stay  until  the  wind  might  pass.  And  such 
a  wind  was  never  blown  on  man  before,  for  it  was  hot  and 
came  straight  down  from  heaven,  so  that  our  backs  winced  as 
we  lay  flattened.  Thus,  mixed  and. mingled,  we  clung  to  the 
hot  stones,  while  some  crept  in  beneath  the  dead  for  shelter. 
So  both  wars  clung  to  the  ground  for  an  hour's  space.  Then, 
suddenly  the  sun  rushed  out,  and  shaking  sand  from  eyes 
and  hair,  and  spitting  it  from  our  mouths,  at  it  we  went 
again.  It  was  an  awful  fight,  John  Norton,  and  more  than 
once,  in  the  mad  midst  of  it,  smoke-blinded  and  sand-choked, 
I  thought  of  you,  and  that  I  heard  your  rifle  crack." 

"  I  would  to  God  I  had  been  there  1 "  exclaimed  the  Trap- 
per, and  he  dashed  his  huge  hand  into  the  air,  as  if  cheering 
a  line  of  battle  on,  while  his  eyes  blazed  and  his  face 
whitened. 

"I  would  to  God  you  had  been!"  returned  the  chief. 
**  For  whether  one  lived  through  it,  or  died  in  it,  we  made  it 
great  by  great  fighting.  For  we  fought  it  to  the  end  in 
spite  of  interruptions." 

"Interruptions!"  exclaimed  the  Trapper,  "I  do  not 
understand  ye,  chief.  What  but  death  could  interrupt  a 
fight  like  that?" 

"Listen,  Trapper,  listen,"  rejoined  the  chief,  excitedly. 
"  Listen,  that  you  n^y  understand  what  stopped  the  fight, 
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for  never  since  man  was  bom  was  fought  such  fight  as  we 
there  fought,  high  up  above  the  sea,  that  day  at  Mamelons. 
I  told  you  it  was  an  old  feud  between  the  Mountaineers  and 
Esquimaux,  a  feud  that  had  held  its  heat  hot  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  we,  a  thousand  on  each  side,  one  for  each  year, 
fought  on  the  sand,  while  above,  below,  and  around,  the  dead 
of  a  thousand  years,  slain  in  the  feud,  fought  too." 

"Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  the  Trapper.  "Chief,  it  cannot 
be.  The  dead  fight  not,  but  live  in  peace  forever,  praise  be 
to  God,"  and  he  bowed  his  head  reverently. 

"  That  is  your  faith,  not  mine,  John  Norton,  for  I  hold  to 
an  older  faitii  —  that  men  by  a  laiife's  thrust  are  not  changed, 
but  go,  with  all  their  passions  with  them,  to  the  Spirit-Land, 
and  there  build  upward  on  the  old  foundation.  And  so,  I 
say  again,  that  the  dead  of  a  thousand  years  fought  in  the 
air  above  and  around  us  on  that  day  at  Mamelons.  For  in 
the  pauses  of  the  wind,  we  who  fought  on  either  side  heard 
shrieks,  and  shouts,  and  tramplings  as  of  ten  thousand  feet, 
and  over  us  were  roarings,  and  bellowings,  and  hollow  noises, 
dreadful  to  hear,  and  through  all  the  battle  went  the  word 
that  ^tJie  old  dead  were  fighting^  too/*  and  that  made  us 
wild.  Both  sides  went  mad.  The  dying  cheered  the  living, 
and  the  living  cheered  the  dead.  So  went  the  battle  —  the 
fathers  and  the  sons,  the  dead  and  living,  hard  at  it.  The 
waters  of  the  Saguenay,  a  thousand  feet  below,  were  beaten 
into  foam  by  the  rush  of  fighting  feet,  and  the  roaring  of  a 
great  battle  filled  its  mouth.  Its  dark  tide  whitened  with 
strange  death-froth  from  shore  to  shore,  while  ever  and  anon 
its  siuface  shivered  and  shook.  And  under  us  on  the  high 
crest,  cloud-wrapped,  the  earth  trembled  as  we  fought,  so 
that  more  than  once  as  we  stood  clinched,  we  two,  the  foe 
and  I,  still  gripped  for  death,  would  pause  until  the  groimd 
grew  steady,  for  its  tremblings  made  us  dizzy,  then  clinch 
the  fiercer,  mad  with  a  g^reat  madness  at  being  stopped  in 
such  death-grapple.  Under  us  all  the  long  afternoon  the 
great  mounds  rose  and  sank  like  waves  that  have  no  base  to 
stand  upon.  The  clouds  snowed  ashes.  Mud  fell  in  showers. 
The  air  we  breathed  stank  with  brimstone  and  burnt  bones. 
And  still  it  thickened,  and  still  both  sides,  now  but  a  scat- 
tered few,  fought  on,  until  at  last,  with  a  crash,  as  if  the 
world  had  split  apart,  darkness,  deep  as  death,  fell  suddenly, 
so  that  eyes  were  vain,  and  we  who  were  not  dead,  unable  to 
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find  foe,  stood  still.     And  thus  the  battle  ended,  even  drawn, 
because  God  stopped  the  fight  at  Mamelons.* 

^^At  last  the  mommg  dawned  at  Mamelons,  and  never 
since  those  ancient  beachesf  saw  the  world's  first  morning, 
had  the  round  sun  looked  down  on  such  a  scene.  The  great 
terraces  on  which  we  fought  were  ankle  deep  with  ashes 
mixed  with  mud,  and  cinders  black  and  hard,  like  burnt  iron, 
and  all  the  sand  was  soaked  with  blood.  The  dead  were 
heaped.  They  lay  like  drifted  wreckage  on  a  beach,  where 
the  eddying  «eurges  of  the  battle  tossed  them  in  piles  and 
tangled  heaps  like  jammed  timber.  For  in  the  darkness,  we 
had  fought  by  sound,  and  not  by  sight,  and  where  the  battle 
roared  loudest,  thither  had  we  rushed,  using  axe  and  knife 
and  the  short  seal  spears  of  the  danmed  Esquimaux.  And 
all  the  later  battle  was  fought  breast  to  breast,  for  ere  half 
were  dead,  powder  and  lead  gave  out,  and  the  fray  was  hand 
to  hand,  until,  by  the  sickening  darkness,  Grod  stopped  it. 

^^  I  searched  the  dreadful  field  from  end  to  end  to  find  my 
own,  and  found  them.  With  blackened  hands,  clouted  with 
blood,  I  drew  them  together.  Forty  in  all,  I  stretched  them, 
side  by  side,  and  the  savage  pride  of  the  old  blood  in  me- burst 
from  my  mouth  in  a  shnll  yell,  when  I  saw  that  twenty 
swarthy  bosoms  showed  the  knife's  thrust  deep  and  wide. 
They  died  like  warriors.  Trapper,  true  to  the  old  Lenape 
blood,   whose  Tortoise^  steadfastness  upheld  the  world.     I 

*The  Sagnenay  is  undoubtedly  of  earthquake  orifi:in.  The  north  shore  of 
the  8t.  Lawrence  from  Cape  Tourmente  to  Point  au  Monts,  is  one  of  the 
earthquake  centres  of  the  world.  In  1668  a  frightful  series  of  convulsions 
occurred,  lasting  for  more  than  four  months  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  not  a  ^ear 
passes  that  motK>ns  are  not  felt  in  the  earth.  The  old  maelstrom  at  Bai  St. 
Baul  was  caused  by  subterranean  force,  and  by  subsequent  shocks  deprived 
of  its  terrible  power.  The  mouth  of  the  Sa^uenay  was  one  of  the  ereat 
rendezvous  of  the  Indian  races  long  before  Jacques  Gartier  came,  ana  the 
sreat  mounds  above  Tadousac  have  been  the  scene  of  many  great  Indian 
Mttles ;  but  I  would  not  make  affidavit  that  an  earthquake  ever  did  actually 
take  place  while  one  was  being  fought,  although  there  mav  have  been,  and 
certainly,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  there  should  have  been,  such  a 
poetic  conjunction. 

tThese  liamelons,  or  great  sand  mounds,  are  believed  to  be  the  old  geologic 
beaches  of  earliest  times.  They  rise  in  tiers,  or  great  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  to  a  great  height,  the  uppermost  one  being  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  above  the  Sagnenay.  and  represent,  as  thev  run  down  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  the  ahrinldng  of  the  **  face  of  the  deep  '^  in  the  creative  period,  by 
the  shrinking  of  which  the  soUd  earth  rose  in  sight. 

|The  Lenni-Lenape  had,  at  the  coming  of  the  whites,  their  territory  on  the 
Delaware,  but  their  traditions  point  to  long  journeyings  from  the  east  over 
wide  waters  and  cold  countries.  Their  language,  stranse  to  say,  has  in  it 
words  identical  with  the  old  Basque  tongue,  and  establishes  some  commu- 
nity of  ori£^  or  history  in  the  remote  ages.  The  Lenni-Lenape  had  as  their 
Totem,  or  sacred  sign  of  origin  and  blood,  a  Tortoise  with  a  globe  on  its 
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made  a  mound  above  their  bodies,  and  heaped  it  high  with 
rounded  stones  which  crowned  the  uppermost  beach,  and 
made  wail  above  friends  and  kindred  fallen  in  strange  feud. 
And  there  they  sleep,  on  that  high  verge,  where  the  unwritten 
knowledge  of  my  fathers,  told  from  age  to  age,  declare  the 
waters  of  the  earliest  morning  first  found  shore." 

"  Never  did  I  hear  a  tale  like  this,"  exclaimed  the  Trapper. 
^'  Strange  stories  of  this  fight  I  heard  in  the  far  north,  chanted 
in  darkness  at  midnight,  with  wild  wailing  of  the  tribes ;  but 
I  held  it  as  the  trick  of  sorcerers  to  frighten  with.  Go  on 
and  tell  me  all.     Chief,  what  next  befell  thee  ?  " 

'^  John  Norton,  thou  hast  come  half  a  thousand  miles  to 
hear  a  tale  of  death  told  by  a  dying  man.  Listen,  and  re- 
member all  I  say,  for  at  the  close  it  touches  close  on  thee. 
A  fate  whose  meshes  woven  when  our  blood  was  crossed  has 
tangled  all  that  bore  our  name  in  ruin  from  the  start,  and 
with  my  going  only  one  remains  to  suffer  further." 

Here  the  chief  paused  while  one  might  count  a  score,  then, 
looking  steadily  at  the  Trapper,  said :  — 

"  Last  month,  when  the  raven  was  on  the  moon,*  my  warn- 
ing came.  The  old  wound  opened  without  cause,  and,  lying 
on  this  bed,  I  saw  the  hour  of  my  death,  and  beyond,  thee  I 
saw,  and  beside  thee  the  last  and  sweetest  of  our  line,  and 
the  same  doom  was  over  her  as  has  been  to  us  all  since  th^ 
fatal  cross —  the  doom  which  sends  courage  and  beauty  to  a 
quick,  sad  death." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  replied  the  Trapper.  « Tell  me 
what  befell  thee  further,  step  by  step,  and  how  I,  a  man  with- 
out a  cross,!  can  be  connected  with  the  old  traditions  of  thy 
tribe  and  house  ?  " 

"  Listen,  In  coming  from  the  field,  I  saw,  half-covered  by 
the  ashes,  a  body  clothed  in  a  foreign  garb.  It  lay  face 
downward  where  the  dead  were  thickest,  one  arm  out- 
stretched, the  hand  of  which,  gloved  to  the  wrist,  still 
gripped  a  sword,  red  to  its  jewelled  hilt.  The  head  was  foul 
with  ash  and  sand,  but  I  noted  that  the  hair  was  black  and 

back,  and  boasted  that  they  were  the  oldest  of  aU  races  of  men,  tracing 
their  descent  through  the  ages  to  that  day  when  the  world  was  upheld  by  a 
Tortoise,  or  turtle,  resting  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  As  a  tribe  they  were 
Tery  brave,  proud,  and  honorable. 

*When  the  raven  was  on  the  moon.    An  Indian  description  of  an  eclipse. 

fA  man  without  a  cross,  viz,,  a  pure-blooded  man.    A  white  man  without 
any  Indian  or  foreign  blood  in  his  veins. 
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long,  and  worn  like  a  warrior's  of  our  ancient  race.  Then 
I  remembered  a  habit  of  boyish  dajrs  and  pride.  Trembling,  I 
stooped,  lifted  the  body  upward  and  turned  the  dead  face 
toward  me.  And  there,  there  on  that  field  of  Mamelons, 
where  it  was  said  of  old,  before  one  of  my  blood  had  ever  seen 
the  salted  shore,  the  last  of  our  race  should  die,  all  foul  with 
ash  and  sand  and  blood,  brows  knit  with  battle  rage,  teeth 
bared  and  tightly  set^  1 9aw  my  brother^ 8  face!  " 

"God  in  heaven?  *'  exclaimed  the  Trapper.  "  How  came 
he  there,  and  who  killed  him  ?  " 

"John  Norton,  you  know  our  cross,  and  that  the  best 
blood  of  the  old  world  and  the  neiv,  older  than  the  old,  is  in 
our  veins.  My  grandsire  was  the  son  of  one  who  stood  next 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  all  our  line  have  studied  in  her 
polished  schools  since  red  and  white  blood  mingled  in  our 
veins.  There  did  we  two,  my  brother  and  I,  remain  until 
my  father  called  us  home.  I  left  him  high  in  the  court's 
favor.  Thence,  suddenly,  without  sending  word,  with  a 
young  wife  and  office  of  trust,  he  voyaged,  hoping  to  give  me 
glad  surprise.  A  tempest  drove  his  ship  on  Labrador ;  but 
he  saved  wife  and  gold.  The  Esquimaux  proved  friendly, 
and  gave  him  help,  and,  reckless  of  consequence,  as  have 
been  all  our  line  since  the  French  taint  came  to  us,  not  knowing 
cause,  he  joined  the  wild  horde,  and  came  with  them  to  fatal 
Mamelons  and  its  dread  fight. 

"So  chanced  it,  Trapper.  I  dropped  the  body  from  my 
arms,  for  a  great  sickness  seized  me  and  my  head  swam,  and 
in  the  bloody  tangle  of  dead  bodies  I  sat  limp  and  lifeless. 
Then  in  a  frenzy,  clutching  madly  at  a  straw  of  hope,  I  tore 
the  waistcoat,  corded  with  gold,  from  the  stiflf  breast  to  find 
proof  that  would  not  lie.  And  there,  there  above  his  heart, 
with  eyes  bloodshot  and  bulging,  I  saw  the  emblem  of  our 
tribe — the  Tortoise,  with  the  round  world  on  his  back ;  and 
through  the  sacred  Totem  of  our  ancient  lineage,  which  our 
father's  hand  had  tattooed  on  his  chest  and  mine ;  yea, 
through  it  and  the  white  skin  above  his  heart,  there  gaped  a 
gash,  swollen  and  red,  which  my  own  knife  had  made.  For 
in  the  darkness  of  the  fight,  bearing  up  against  an  Esquimaux 
rush,  ashrblinded,  I  found  a  foe  who  swore  in  French  and  had  a 
sword.  He  and  I  fought  grappling  in  the  dark,  when  the  earth 
hove  beneath  our  feet  and  ashes  rained  upon  us ;  and  his  sword 
ran  me  through  even  aa  I  thrust  my  long  knife  into  him. 
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^^  And  thus  at  Mamelons,  where  sits  the  doom  of  our  race 
awaiting  us,  in  its  dread  fight,  both  fighting  without  cause,  I 
slew  my  brother,  and  from  his  hand  I  got  the  wound  from 
whose  old  poison  I  now  die. 

^^  Thus  I  stood  among  the  dead  at  Mamelons,  a  chief 
without  a  tribe  and  my  brother's  murderer.  I  moved  some 
bodies  and  scraped  downward,  that  I  might  have  clean  sand 
to  fall  upon  ;  then  drew  my  knife  to  let  life  out,  and  thus 
meet  bravely  the  old  doom  foretold  for  me  and  mine  as 
awaiting  us  since  man  was  bom  on  the  shore  of  that  first 
world.  But  even  as  I  bent  to  the  knife's  point,  a  voice  called 
me  and  I  turned. 

"  It  was  an  Elsquimau ;  the  only  chief  left  from  the  fight ; 
my  brother's  host  seeking  my  brother.  He  knew  me,  for  he 
and  I  had  clinched  in  the  great  fight,  but  the  earth  opening 
parted  us,  and*8o  both  lived.  Eku^h  felt  for  each  as  warriors 
feel  for  a  brave  foe  when  the  red  fight  is  ended  and  the  field 
of  death  is  heavy.  Thus,  battle-tired,  amid  the  dead,  we 
lifted  hands,  palm  outward,  and  met  in  peace.  He  knew  the 
language  of  old  France,  and  I  told  him  of  my  woe,  of  our 
old  race,  of  tribesmen  dead,  of  brother  slain  by  my  own 
hand,  and  of  the  doom  that  waited  for  us  over  Mamelons. 
And  then  he  spoke  and  told  me  that  which  stayed  my  hand 
and  held  me  unto  further  life. 

"  Seven  days  I  journeyed  with  him,  and  on  the  eighth  I 
came  to  where  she  sat,  amid  his  children,  in  his  rude  house 
at  Labrador.  Never,  since  God  created  woman,  was  one 
made  so  beautiful  as  she.  She  was  of  that  old  Iberian  race, 
whose  birth  is  older  than  annals,  whose  men  conquered  the 
world  and  whose  women  wedded  gods.     She  was  a  Basque,* 

*A9  lar  back  in  time  as  annals  or  traditions  extend,  a  race  of  men  called 
Iberians  dwelt  on  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Winchell  says  that  **  these  Iberians 
spread  over  Spain,  Oaul,  and  the  British  islands  as  early  as  5000  B.  C. 
When  Egypt  was  only  at  her  fourth  dynasty  this  race  had  conquered  all  the 
world  west  of  the  Mediterranean." 

They  orieinally  settled  Sardinia,  Italy,  and  Sicilv,  and  spread  northward 
as  far  as  lu>rway  and  Sweden.  Strabo  savs,  speaking  of  a  branch  of  this 
race:  " They  employ  the  art  of  writing,  and  have  written  books  containing 
memorials  of  ancient  times,  and  also  poems  and  laws  set  in  verse,  for  which 
they  claim  an  antiquity  of  6000  years.  These  old  Iberians  to-day  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Basques.  The  Basoues  are  fast  dying  out,  and  but  a  small 
remnant  is  left.  Tney  undoubtedly  represent  the  first  race  of  men.  They 
are  proud,  merry,  and  passionate.  The  women  are  very  beautiful,  and  noted 
for  their  wit,  vivacity,  and  subtle  grace  of  person.  They  love  music,  and 
dance  much.  Some  of  their  dances  are  symbolic  and  connected  with  their 
ancient  mysteries.  Their  language  is  unconnected  with  any  European 
tongue  or  dialect,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  connected  by  close  resemblance,  in 
many  words,  with  the  Maiya  language  of  Central  America  and  that  of  the 
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and  her  ancestor's  ships  had  anchored  under  Mamelons  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Breton  came.  Fresh  from  the 
dreadful  field,  with  heart  of  lead,  my  brother's  face  staring 
whitely  at  me  as  I  talked,  I  told  her  all  —  the  fight,  the  death 
of  brother  and  of  tribe,  and  the  doom  that  waited  for  our 
blood  above  the  shining  sands  at  Mamelons. 

}^  She  listened  to  the  end.  Then  rose  and  took  my  hand 
and  kissed  it,  sajdng :  ^  Brother,  I  kiss  thy  hand  as  head  of 
our  house.  What's  done  is  done.  The  dead  cannot  come 
back.'  Then,  covering  up  her  face  with  her  rich  laces,  she 
went  within  the  hanging  skins,  and  for  seven  days  was 
hidden  with  her  woe. 

^^  But  when  the  seven  days  were  passed  she  came,  and  we 
held  council.  Next  morn,  with  ten  canoes  deep  laden  with 
gold  and  precious  stuffs,  that  portion  of  her  dower  saved 
from  the  wreck,  we  started  hitherward*.  This  island,  after 
many  days  of  voyaging,  we  reached,  and  landed  here,  by 
chance  or  fate,  I  know  not,  for  she  spake  the  word  that 
stopped  us  on  tnis  shore,  not  I.  For  on  this  island  did  my 
&thers  live,  and  here  the  fateful  cross  came  to  our  blood, 
that  cross  with  France  which  was  not  fit ;  for  the  traditions 
of  our  tribe  —  a  mystery  for  a  thousand  years  —  had  said 
that  any  cross  of  red  with  white  should  ripen  doom  at 
Mamelons ;  for  there  it  was  the  white  first  landed  on  the 
shore  of  this  western  world.* 

"  She  needed  refuge  for  within  her  life  another  life  was 

Algonaoin-Lenape  and  a  few  other  of  our  Indian  tribes.  Duponceau  says 
of  the  Basque  tongue : 

"This  language,  preserved  in  a  comer  of  Europe  by  a  few  thousand 
Mountaineers,  is  the  sole  remaining  fragment  of  perhaps  a  hundred  dialects, 
constructed  on  the  same  plan,  which  probably  existed  and  were  universally 
spoken  at  a  remote  period  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Like  the  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  it  remains  a  monument  of  the  destruction  produced  by  a 
succession  of  ages.  It  stands  single  and  alone  of  its  kind,  surrounded  by 
idioms  that  have  no  affinity  with  it.'* 

*The  antiquitv  of  European  visitation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  is  unascer- 
tained, and,  perhaps,  unascertainable.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  long  before  Jacques  Cartier,  Cabot,  or  even  the  Norsemen,  ever  saw  the 
American  continent,  the  old  Basque  people  carried  on  a  regular  commerce 
in  fish  and  fur  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that 
Columbus  obtained  sure  knowledge  of  a  western  hemisphere  from  the  old 
race,  who  dwelt,  and  bad  dwelt  immemorial ly,  among  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  from  the  Norse  charts.  Their  language,  legends,  traditions, 
and  manv  signs  compel  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  Iberian  race,  who 
once  held  allmodern  Europe  and  the  British  isle  in  subjection,  was  of  ocean 
origin,  and  pushed  on  the  van  of  an  old-time  and  world-wide  navigation 
beyond  the  record  of  modern  annals.  Both  Jacques  Cartier  and  John  Uabot 
found,  with  astonishment,  old  Basque  names  everywhere,  as  they  sailed  up 
the  coast,  the  date  of  whose  connection  with  the  geography  of  the  shores  the 
natives  could  not  teU. 
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growing.  Brooding,  she  prayed  that  the  new  soul  within 
her  might  not  be  a  boy.  ^  A  boy/  she  said,  ^  must  meet  the 
doom  foretold.  A  girl,  perchance,  might  not  be  held.'  Her 
faith  and  mine  were  one,  save  hers  was  older,  she  being  of 
the  old  trunk  stock,  of  which  the  world-supporting  Tortoise 
were  a  branch ;  and  so  my  blood  was  later,  flowing  *from 
noonday  fountains;  while  hers  ran  warm  and  red,  a  pure,  sole 
stream,  which  burst  from  out  the  ponderous  front  of  dead 
eternity,  when,  with  His  living  rod,  God  smote  it,  in  the  red 
sunrise  of  the  world.  On  this  her  soul  was  set,  nor  could  I 
change  her  thought  with  reason,  which  I  vainly  tried,  lest  if 
the  birth  should  prove  a  boy,  the  shock  should  kill  her.  But 
she  held  stoutly  to  it,  saying : — 

" '  The  women  of  our  race  get  what  they  crave.  My  child 
shall  be  a  woman,  and  being  so,  win  what  she  plays  for.' 

"  And,  lo  I  she  had  her  wish ;  for  when  the  babe  was  bom 
it  was  a  girl. 

"  All  since  is  known  to  you,  for  you,  by  a  strange  fate, 
blown,  like  the  cone  of  the  high  pine  from  the  midst  of 
whirlwinds,  when  forest  fires  are  kindled  and  the  gales  made 
by  their  heat  blow  hot  a  thousand  miles  across  the  land, 
dropped  on  this  island  like  help  from  heaven.  Twice  was 
I  saved  from  death  by  thee.  Twice  was  she  rescued  at 
the  peril  of  thy  life;  mother  and  child,  by  thy  quick 
hand,  snatehed  out  of  death.  And  when  the  cursed  fever 
came,  and  she  and  I  lay  like  two  burning  brands,  you 
nursed  us  both,  and  from  your  arms  at  last,  her  eyes  upon 
you  lovingly,  her  soul  unwillingly,  under  fate,  went  from 
us.  And  her  sweet  form,  instmct  with  the  old  grace  and 
passion  of  that  vanished  race  which  once  outrivaled 
heaven's  beauty,  and  won  wedlock  with  the  gods,  lay  on 
your  bosom  as  some  rare  rose,  touched  by  imtimely  frost, 
while  yet  its  royal  bloom  is  opening  to  the  sun,  lies,  leaf 
loosened,  a  lovely  ruin  rudely  made  on  the  harsh  gravel 
walk." 

Here  the  chief  stopped  with  a  gasp,  struck  through  and 
through  with  sharp  pains.  His  face  whitened  and  he 
groaned.  The  spasm  passed,  but  left  him  weak.  Rallying, 
with  effort,  he  went  on :  — 

**  I  must  be  brief.  That  spasm  was  the  second.  The  third 
will  end  me.     God !    How  the  old  stab  jumps  to-night  I 

"  Trapper,  you  know  hov/  wide  our  titles  reach.     A  hun- 
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died  miles  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  the  manor 
nins.  It  is  a  princely  stretch.  A  time  will  come  when  cities 
will  be  on  it,  and  its  deeds  of  warranty  be  worth  a  kingdom. 
Would  that  a  boy  outside  the  deadly  limits  of  the  cross,  but 
dashed  with  the  old  blood  in  vein  and  skin,  were  bom  to 
heir  the  place  and  live  as  master  on  these  lakes  and  hills,  on 
which  the  mighty  chiefs  who  bore  the  Tortoise  sign  upon 
their  breasts  when  it  upheld  the  world,  beyond  the  years  of 
mortal  memory,  lived  and  hunted  1  For  when  the  doom  in 
the  far  past,  before  one  of  our  blood  had  ever  seen  the  salted 
shore,  was  spoken,  it  was  said : 

"  *  This  doom,  for  sin  against  the  blood,  shall  not  touch  one 
bom  in  the  female  line  from  sire  without  a  cross.' 

"I  tell  you.  Trapper,  a  thousand  chiefs  of  the  old  race 
would  leave  their  graves  and  fight  again  at  Mamelons  to  see 
the  old  doom  broken,  and  a  boy,  with  one  clear  trace  of 
ancient  blood  in  vein  and  skin,  ruling  as  master  here  I  And 
I,  who  die  to-night,  I  and  he  who  gave  me  death  and  whom 
I  slew,  would  rise  to  lead  them  I 

"  John  Norton,  you  I  have  called ;  you  who  have  saved  my 
life  and  whose  life  I  have  saved ;  you,  who  have  stood  in  battle 
with  me  when  ,the  red  line  wavered  and  we  two  saved  the 
fight ;  you  who  have  the  wild  deer's  foot,  the  cougar's  strength, 
whose  word  once  given  stands,  like  a  chiefs,  the  test  of  fire ; 
you,  all  white  in  face,  all  red  at  heart,  a  Tortoise,  and  yet 
a  man  without  a  cross,  have  I  called  half  a  thousand  miles 
to  ask  with  dying  breath  this  question  : 

"May  not  that  boy  be  born,  the  old  race  kept  alive,  the 
long  curse  stayed,  and  ended  Avith  my  life  forever  be  the 
doom  of  Mamelons?  Speak,  Trapper,  friend,  comrade  in 
war,  in  hunt  and  hall,  speak  to  my  failing  ear,  that  I  may  die 
exultant  and  tell  the  thousand  chiefs  that  throng  to  greet 
me  in  the  Spirit-land  that  the  old  doom  is  lifted  and  a  race 
with  blood  of  theirs  in  vein  and  skin  shall  live  and  rule  for- 
ever mid  their  native  hills  ?  " 

From  the  first  word  the  strange  tale,  half  chanted,  had 
rolled  onward  like  the  great  river  flooding  upward  from  the 
gulf  between  narrowing  banks,  Avith  swift  and  swifter  motion, 
growing  pent  and  tremulous  as  it  flows,  until  it  challenges 
the  base  of  Cape  Tourmentwith  thunder.  And  not  until  the 
dying  chief,  with  headlong  haste,  had  launched  the  query 
forth  —  the  solemn  query,  whose  answer  would  fix  the  bounds 
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of  fate  forever  —  did  the  Trapper  dream  whither  the  wild 
tale  tended.  His  face  whitened  like  a  dead  man's,  and  he 
stood  dumb  —  dumb  with  doubt,  and  fear,  and  shame.  At 
last,  with  effort,  as  when  one  lifts  a  mighty  weight,  he  said, 
and  the  words  were  heaved  from  out  his  chest,  as  great 
weights  from  deepest  depths :  "  Chief,  ye  know  not  what  ye 
ask.     My  God  I    I  am  not  fit  I  " 

Across  the  swarth  face  of  the  dying  man  there  swept  a 
flash  of  flame,  and  his  glazed  eyes  lighted  with  a  mighty  joy. 

"  Enough  I  enough  I  It  is  enough !  "  he  cried.  "  The 
women  of  her  race  will  have  their  way,  and  she  will  win 
thee.  Grodl  If  I  might  live  to  see  that  brave  boy  born, 
the  spent  fountain  of  the  old  race  filled  again  by  that  rich 
tide  in  her  which  flows  red  and  warm  from  the  simrise  of  the 
world  I  Nay,  nay.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  again.  I  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  fate.  Before  I  pass  the  seeing  eye  will  come, 
and  I  shall  see  if  simlight  shines  on  Mamelons." 

He  touched  a  silver  bell  above  his  head,  and,  after  pause, 
the  girl,  in  whom  the  beauty  of  her  mother  and  her  race  lived 
on,  whose  form  was  lithe,  but  rounded  full,  whose  face  was 
dark  as  woods,  but  warmly  toned  with  the  old  Basque  splen- 
dor, like  wine  when  light  shines  through  it,  type  of  the  two 
oldest  and  handsomest  races  of  the  world,  stood  by  his  side. 

Long  gazed  the  chief  upon  her,  a  vision  too  beautiful  for 
earth,  too  warm  for  heaven.  The  light  of  a  great  pride  was 
in  his  eyes,  but  shaded  with  mournf^  pity. 

"  Last  of  my  race,"  he  murmured.  "  Last  of  my  blood, 
farewell  I  Thou  hast  thy  mother's  beauty,  and  not  a  trace  of 
the  damned  cross  is  on  thee.  Follow  thou  thy  heart.  The 
women  of  thy  race  won  so.  My  feet  are  on  the  endless  trail 
blazed  by  my  fathers  for  ten  thousand  years.  I  cannot  tarry 
if  I  would.  I  leave  thee  under  care  of  this  just  man.  Be 
thou  his  comfort,  as  he  will  be  thy  shield.  There  is  a  chest, 
thy  mother's  dying  gift,  thou  knowest  where.  Open  and  read, 
then  shalt  thou  know.  Trapper,  read  thou  the  ritual  of  the 
church  above  my  bier.  So  shall  it  please  thee.  Thou  art 
the  only  Christian  I  ever  knew  who  kept  his  word  and  did 
not  cheat  the  red  man.  Some  trace  of  the  old  faiths,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  in  these  modem  creeds,  albeit  the  holders 
of  them  cheat  and  fight  each  other.  But,  daughter  of  my 
house,  last  of  my  blood,  bom  under  shadow,  and  it  may  be 
unto  doom,  make  thou  my  burial  in  the  old  fashion  of  thy 
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race,  older  than  mine.  These  modem  creeds  and  mushroom 
rituals  are  not  for  us  whose  faiths  were  bom  when  Grod  was 
on  the  earth,  and  His  sons  married  the  daughters  of  men. 
So  bury  me,  that  I  may  join  the  old-time  folk  who  lived  near 
neighbors  to  this  modem  Grod,  and  married  their  daughters  to 
His  sons.'' 

Here  paused  he  for  a  space,  for  the  old  wound  jumped,  and 
life  flowed  with  his  blood. 

Then  suddenly  a  change  came  to  his  face.  His  eyes  grew 
fixed.  He  placed  one  Imnd  above  the  staring  orbs,  as  if  to 
help  them  see  afar.  A  moment  thus.  Then,  whispering 
hoarsely,  said : — 

"Take  thou  his  hand.  Cling  to  it.  The  old  Tortoise 
sight  at  death  is  coming.  I  see  the  past  and  future.  Daugh- 
ter, I  see  thee  now,  and  by  thy  side,  thy  arms  around  his 
neck,  his  arms  round  thee,  the  man  without  a  cross  1  Aye. 
She  was  right.  *The  women  of  my  race  get  what  they 
crave.'  Girl,  thou  hast  wonl  Rejoice,  rejoice  and  sing. 
But,  oh  I  My  God!  My  God!  John  Norton!  Look! 
Daughter,  last  of  my  blood,  in  spite  of  all,  in  spite  of  all, 
above  thy  head  hangs,  breaking  black,  the  doom  of  Mamelons  I " 

And  with  these  words  of  horror  on  his  lips,  the  chief, 
whose  bosom  bore  the  Tortoise  sign,  who  killed  his  brother 
under  doom  at  Mamelons,  fell  back  stone  dead. 

So  died  he.  Three  days  went  by  in  silence.  Then  did  the 
two  build  high  his  bier  in  the  great  hall,  and  place  him  on  it, 
stripped  like  a  warrior,  to  his  waist,  for  so  he  charged  the 
Trapper  it  should  be.  Thus  sitting  in  the  great  chair  of 
cedar,  hewn  to  the  fragrant  heart,  in  the  wide  hall,  hound  at 
feet,  the  Tortoise  showing  plainly  on  his  breast,  a  fire  of  great 
knots,  gummed  with  odorous  pitch,  blazing  on  the  hearth,  the 
two,  each  by  the  faith  that  guided,  made,  for  the  dead  chief 
of  a  dead  tribe,  strange  funeral. 

And  first,  the  Trapper,  standing  by  the  bier,  gazed  long 
and  steadfastly  at  the  dead  man's  face.  Then  the  girl,  going 
to  the  mantel,  reached  for  a  book  and  placed  it  in  his  hand 
and  stood  beside  him. 

Then,  after  pause,  he  read : — 

**/am  the  resurrection  and  the  LifeJ^ 

And  the  liturgy,  voiced  deeply  and  slowly  read,  as  by  one 
who  readeth  little  and  labors  Avith  the  words,  sounded  through 
the  great  hall  solemnly. 
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Then  the  girl,  standing  by  his  side,  in  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty,  the  lights  shining  warmly  on  the  dark  glory  of  her 
feice,  lifted  up  her  voice  —  a  voice  fugitive  from  heaven's 
choir  —  and  sang  the  words  the  Trapper  had  intoned : — 

^^I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Lxfe^ 

And  her  rich  tones,  pure  as  note  of  hermit-thrush  cleaving 
the  still  air  of  forest  swamps  ;  clear  as  the  song  of  morning 
lark  singing  in  the  dewy  sky,  rose  to  the  hewn  rafters  and 
swelled  against  the  compressing  roof  as  if  they  would  break 
out  of  such  imprisonment,  and  roll  their  waves  of  sound 
afar  and  upward  until  they  mingled  with  kindred  tones  in 
heaven. 

Again  the  Trapper : — 

^^  He  who  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead^  yet  shall  he 
live  !  " 

And  again  the  marvellous  voice  pealed  forth  the  words  of 
everlasting  hope,  as  if  from  the  old  race  that  lived  in  the 
dawn  of  the  world,  whose  blood  was  in  her  rich  and  red,  had 
come  to  her  the  memory  of  the  music  they  had  heard  run 
thrilling  through  the  happy  air  when  the  stars  of  the  morn- 
ing sang  together  for  joy. 

Alas,  that  such  a  voice  from  the  old  days  of  soul  and  song 
should  lie  smothered  forever  beneath  the  sand  of  Mamelons  I 

Thus  the  first  part.  For  the  Trapper,  like  a  Christian  man 
without  cross,  would  give  his  dead  friend  holy  burial.  Then 
came  a  pause.  And  for  a  space  the  two  sat  silent  in  the  great 
hall,  while  the  pitch  knots  flamed  and  flared  their  splashes  of 
red  light  through  the  gloom. 

Then  rose  the  girl  and  took  the  Trapper's  place  at  the 
dead  man's  feet.  Her  hair,  black  with  a  glossy  blackness, 
swept  the  floor.  A  jewel,  large  and  lustrous,  an  heirloom  of 
her  mother's  race,  old  as  the  world,  burning  with  Atlantean 
flame,  a  miracle  of  stone-imprisoned  fire,  blazed  on  her  brow. 
The  large  gloom  of  her  eyes  was  turned  upon  the  dead  man's 
face,  and  the  sadness  of  ten  thousand  years  of  life  and  loss 
was  darkly  orbed  within  their  long  and  heavy  lashes.  Her 
small,  swarth  hands  hung  lifeless  at  her  side,  and  the  bowed 
contour  of  her  face  drooped  heavy  with  grief.  Thus  she, 
clothed  in  black  cloth  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  that  old  past, 
whose  child  she  was,  stood  shrouded  in  her  form,  ready  to 
make  wail  for  the  glory  of  men  and  the  beauty  of  women  it 
had  seen  buried  forever  in  the  silent  tomb. 
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Thus  stood  she  for  a  time,  as  if  she  held  communion  with 
the  grave  and  death.  Then  opened  she  her  mouth,  and  in 
the  mode  when  song  was  language,  she  poured  her  feelings 
forth  in  that  old  tongue,  which,  like  some  fragrant  fragment 
of  sweet  wood,  borne  northward  by  great  ocean  currents  out 
of  southern  seas,  for  many  dajrs  storm-tossed,  but  lodged  at 
last  on  some  far  shore  and  found  by  those  who  only  sense  the 
sweetness,  but  know  not  whence  it  came,  lies  lodged  to-day 
upon  the  mountain  slopes  of  Spain.  Thus,  in  the  old 
Basque  tongue,  sweet  fibre  of  lost  root,  unknown  to  modems, 
but  soft,  and  sad,  and  wild  with  the  joy,  the  love,  the  passion 
of  ten  thousand  years,  this  child  of  the  old  past  and  the  old 
faiths,  lifted  up  her  voice  and  sang : — 

^^  O  death  I  I  hate  thee !  Cold  thou  art  and  dreadful  to 
the  touch  of  the  warm  hand  and  the  sweet  lips  which,  drawn 
by  love's  dear  habit,  stoop  to  kiss  the  mouth  for  the  long 
parting.  Cold,  cold  art  thou,  and  at  thy  touch  the  blood  of 
men  is  chilled  and  the  sweet  glow  in  woman's  bosom  frozen 
forever.  Thou  art  great  nature's  curse.  The  grape  hates 
thee.  Its  blood  of  fire  can  neither  make  thee  laugh,  nor  sing, 
nor  dance.  The  sweet  flower,  and  the  fruit  which  ripens  on 
the  bough,  nursing  its  juices  from  the  maternal  air,  and  the 
bird  singing  his  love-song  to  his  mate  amid  the  blossoms  — 
hate  thee  I  At  touch  of  thine,  O  slayer !  the  flower  fades, 
the  fruit  withers  and  falls,  and  the  bird  drops  dumb  into  the 
grasses.  Thou  art  the  shadow  on  the  sunshine  of  the  world ; 
the  skeleton  at  all  feasts ;  the  marplot  of  great  plans ;  the 
stench  which  fouls  all  odors ;  the  slayer  of  men  and  the  mur- 
derer of  women.  O  death  I  I,  child  of  an  old  race,  last  leaf 
from  a  tree  that  shadowed  the  world,  warm  in  my  youth, 
loving  life,  loving  health,  loving  love.  O  death  I  how  I 
hate  thee !  " 

Thus  she  sang,  her  full  tones  swelling  fuller  as  she  sang, 
until  her  voice  sent  its  clear  challenge  bravely  out  to  the 
black  shadow  on  the  sunshine  of  the  world  and  the  dread 
fate  she  hated. 

Then  did  she  a  strange  thing ;  a  rite  known  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  world  when  all  the  living  lived  in  the  east  and  the 
dead  went  westward. 

She  took  a  gourd,  filled  to  the  brown  brim,  and  placed  it 
in  the  dead  man's  stiffened  hand,  then  laid  a  rounded  loaf 
beside  his  knee,  and  on  a  plate  of  copper  at  his  feet  —  ser- 
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pent  edged,  and  in  the  centre  a  pictured  island  lying  low 
and  long  in  the  blue  seas,  bold  with  bluff  mountains  toward 
the  east,  but  sinking  westward  until  it  ran  from  sight  under 
the  ocean's  rim,  a  marvel  of  old  art  in  metal  working,  lost 
for  aye  —  she  placed  a  living  coal,  and  on  it,  from  a  golden 
acorn,  at  her  throat,  which  opened  at  touch,  she  shook  a  dust, 
which,  falling  on  the  coal  burned  rosy  red  and  filled  the  hall 
with  languorous  odors  sweet  as  H^ven.  Then  at  trium- 
phant pose,  she  stood  and  sang : 

Water  for  thy  thirst  I  have  given, 

Huiry'  on  !  hurry  on ! 
Bread  for  thy  hanger  beside  thee, 

Speed  away !  speed  away ! 
Fire  for  thy  need  at  thy  feet, 
Mighty  chief,  fly  fast  and  fly  far 

To  the  land  where  thy  father  and  clansmen  are  waiting. 
Odor  and  oil  for  the  woman  thou  lovest. 
Sweet  and  smooth  may  she  be  on  thy  breast. 

When  her  soft  arms  enfold  thee. 

O  death !  thou  art  cheated  ! 

He  shall  thirst  never  more ; 

He  shall  eat  and  be  filled ; 

The  fire  at  his  feet  will  revive  him ; 

Oil  and  odor  are  his  for  the  woman  he  loves ; 

He  shall  live,  he  shall  live  on  forever 

With  his  sires  and  his  people. 
He  shall  love  and  be  loved  and  be  happy. 

O !  death  grim  and  great, 

O !  death  stark  and  cold, 

By  a  child  of  the  old  race  that  first  lived 

And  first  met  thee ; 
The  race  that  lived  first,  still  lives 

And  will  live  forever. 
By  the  child  of  the  old  blood,  by  a  girl ! 

Thou  art  cheated ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PBESEKT. 

I  DO  not  share  the  opinion  recently  advanced  by  a  well- 
known  writer  wherein  he  maintained  that  ^^  the  present  be- 
longed to  the  dreamers."  To  me  it  appears  that  the  hour  of 
prophecy  and  dreaming  is  fast  vanishing  before  the  more  cer- 
tain light  of  active  thought.  Yesterday  men  dreamed; 
to-day  they  are  thinking;  to-morrow  they  will  act.  There 
are  two  elements  in  life  to-day  from  which  we  can  expect 
nothing,  at  least  until  society  has  been  regenerated.  One  is 
found  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life  where  the  animal  instinct 
so  far  eclipses  reason  that  one  sometimes  wonders  whether 
there  remains  aught  but  instinct ;  and  the  other  is  the  gay, 
selfish,  butterfly  element  in  the  society  life  of  our  great  cities, 
that  which  thinks  of  little  that  does  not  relate  to  self-gratifica- 
tion. From  these  we  do  not  look  for  even  dreams  that  are  bom 
of  souls  yearning  for  a  nobler  existence  and  loftier  ideals,  but 
outside  these  two  elements  the  present  hour  is  marked  by 
earnest  and  awakened  public  thought.  The  profound  deptli 
of  man's  nature  are  being  moved  as  is  only  the  case  before 
some  great  moral  upheaval ;  some  great  struggle  that  marks 
an  onward  step  for  humanity.  The  problem  of  capital  and 
labor  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  this  deep-rooted  agitar 
tion  that  is  visible  in  the  various  fields  of  thought  and 
departments  of  life.  The  time  when  men  toiled  patiently 
without  once  questioning  the  justice  of  their  lot  has  happily 
departed  forever.  The  influx  of  light  that  came  with  the 
printing-press,  the  influence  of  popular  education  and  the 
increased  wants  which  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  and 
the  demands  of  the  present  civilization  have  awakened  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  bread  winners,  have  made  them  an  army 
of  active  thinkers.  Nay  more,  a  determined  band  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  higher  justice  than  wealth  or  rank  has  as  yet 
conceded  them.  To-day  from  the  artisan  to  the  philosopher 
men  are  thinking,  talking,  and  proposing  measures  to  avert  a 
national  catastrophe,  which  thinking  people  realize  must  come 
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unless  some  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  social  problem 
be  speedily  reached.  The  unprecedented  sale  of  Henry 
Greorge's  works  on  social  problems ;  the  formation  of  ^'single 
tax  "  societies  throughout  the  land ;  the  almost  simultaneous 
appearance  of  numerous  journals  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
multitudinous  means  and  measures  calculated  to  relieve  the 
condition  of  the  masses  and  abridge  the  almost  supreme  power 
of  the  money  kings ;  the  marvellous  sale  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward,"  which  according  to  the  publishers 
some  weeks  ago  was  averaging  one  thousand  copies  a  week ; 
the  rapid  growth  of  numerous  Socialistic  and  Nationalistic 
societies  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  — 
these  are  signs  which  reveal  most  eloquently  the  fact  that 
the  moral  nature  of  man  is  being  awakened ;  that  the  higher 
impulses  are  being  quickened.  And  what  is  true  in  refer- 
ence to  the  labor  problem  is  also  true  in  a  certain  degree  of 
other  great  social  and  ethical  questions  which  are  pressing 
upon  society  for  solution,  as  for  instance,  popular  education, 
where  we  note  the  rapid  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  in- 
dustrial schools  and  an  awakening  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  moral  education.  The  fact  is  we  are  rapidly  nearing  one 
of  those  great  crises  which  ever  mark  the  recognition  and 
acceptation  of  a  vital  truth,  and  which  distinctively  indicates 
the  upward  trend  of  civilization.  What  then  is  our  duty? 
to  agitate,  to  compel  men  to  think;  to  point  out  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  weak  and  helpless ;  to  impress  higher  ideals 
on  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood ;  to  labor  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  for  the  triiunph  of  that  which  is  pure  and  noble, 
unselfish  and  humane ;  to  stimulate  a  love  for  truth,  for  lib- 
erty and  justice;  to  encourage  learning  but  frown  upon 
bigotry ;  to  demand  the  broadest  possible  liberty  compatible 
with  public  safety ;  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  no  man ;  and 
impress  upon  others  by  life  as  well  as  teaching,  the  supreme 
loveliness  of  the  spirit  of  toleration. 

These  are  duties  that  devolve  on  every  one  who  catches 
the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  would  help  the  world  onward. 
We  may  labor  in  different  fields,  we  may  entertain  views 
that  are  widely  unlike,  our  paths  may  not  lie  side  by  side, 
yet  if  these  aims,  motives,  and  impulses  guide  and  govern  us, 
each  will  contribute  his  or  her  quota  to  the  consummation  of  a 
new  triumph  for  humanity,  a  prophecy  of  which  may  even 
now  be  seen  purpling  the  East. 
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SHALL  WK  CONTINUB  TO    KILL    OUB    PELLOWMEN? 

In  this  issue  Mr.  Pentecost,  who  is  nothing  if  not  radical, 
enters  a  vigorous  protest  against  what  he  terms  the  Crime  of 
Capital  Punishment.  It  is  one  of  the  many  inspiring  signs 
of  the  times  that  earnest  thinking  men  and  women  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  how  revolting  is  this  legacy  of  a 
barharous  past,  this  assumed  right  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  take  a  human  life,  this  crime  against  justice  in 
whose  name  the  measure  is  executed.  For  justice  considered 
from  a  high  moral  plane— and  in  the  presence  of  so  grave 
a  question  as  that  involving  human  life,  we  certainly  have 
no  light  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light — demands  that  when 
a  criminal  is  judged,  all  the  extenuating  circumstances  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Were  this  rule  observed,  the 
victim  of  the  law  would  seldom  appear  in  so  bad  a  light  as 
the  government  that  passed  the  sentence.  Let  me  illustrate 
this  thought:  a  man  commits  murder:  the  government  in 
turn  sentences  the  man  to  death.  Here  we  have  two  parties 
who  have  presumed  to  take  a  human  life.  In  the  first 
instance  the  criminal  by  the  great  law  of  heredity  has  in  all 
probability  to  a  great  extent  inherited  the  vices  and  criminal 
instincts  of  his  ancestors;  by  early  home  association  rife 
with  sin  and  degradation,  the  young  nature  has  been  warped 
toward  criminality,  while  the  public  nurseries  of  sin  and 
schools  of  vice,  which  every  intelligent  person  admits  to 
be  unmitigated  evils,  but  which  the  State  and  society  toler- 
ate, and  in  some  instances  license,  have  fed  the  baser  instincts 
while  they  smothered  the  nobler  impulses.  These  prime 
causes,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  found  to  have  operated 
strongly  in  almost  every  case  where  the  murderer  has  not 
committed  the  crime  while  intoxicated  or  in  the  frenzy  of 
passion.  While  by  a  grievous  fault  on  the  part  of  society 
the  limited  public  schooling  received,  if  any,  has  wrought 
little  good  in  the  way  of  counteracting  these  baneful  outside 
influences,  for  it  has  given  him  nothing  beyond  a  scant  intel- 
lectual training,  leaving  the  moral  nature  to  wither,  dry 
up,  and  die.  Inheriting  such  a  birthright,  reared  in  the 
midst  of  such  adverse  and  ruinous  influences;  knowing 
so  much  of  night,  seeing  so  little  of  day,  we  find  this  poor 
wretch,  who  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  does  not  begin  to 
comprehend  the  value  and  sanctity  of  life,  committing  murder. 
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for  which  he  should  be  punished  but  wit  slain.  So  much  for 
the  first  criminal.  Now  let  us  glance  at  the  other  party  who 
has  taken  a  human  life.  The  government,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  loftiest  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  justice;  to 
breathe  forth  in  its  laws  the  highest  conception  of  right  and 
equity ;  to  know  the  priceless  worth  of  a  human  soul  and  to 
fully  appreciate  how  dear  life  is  to  all  and  how  inconceivably 
awful  death  is  to  a  darkened  spirit;  —  this  government  which 
we  are  asked  to  believe  is  so  thoroughly  awake  to  the  impulses 
of  the  highest  civilization;  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  justice, 
wisdom,  and  love,  sitting  in  judgment  on  this  miserable,  sin- 
diseased  nature  that  from  the  blackness  of  its  own  moral 
night  has  stricken  a  fatal  blow;  this  august  representative 
of  justice  sentences  to  a  horrible  death  the  wretched  criminal, 
thus  emphasizing  in  a  startling  manner  the  law  of  retaliation 
by  sending  a  deathless  soul  into  the  great  unknown,  clothed 
in  sin,  degradation,  and  crime. 

Viewed  from  a  high  ethical  standpoint,  is  not  the  fact  plain 
that  two  great  wrongs  have  been  committed?  If  this  is  true, 
the  question  now  arises,  upon  the  shoulders  of  which  party 
rests  the  greatest  guilt  ?  A  most  solemn  thought.  There  are 
many  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  first  instance,  but 
what  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  government?  Only 
this,  the  criminal  had  oommitted  murder  ai;d  society  must  be 
protected.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  society  can  be 
protected  without  the  taking  of  human  life;  if  we  can 
prove  that  the  criminal  can  be  punished  and  possibly  redeemed 
while  being  punished,  then  the  only  excuse  is  swept  away, 
while  the  fact  remains  that  the  government,  clothed  in  light 
and  wisdom,  has  cruelly  and  deliberately  taken  a  human 
life. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  protect  society  against  dangerous 
individuals  is  admitted  by  all.  That  it  is  necessary  to  punish 
crime  in  order  to  restrain  a  certain  class  of  imdeveloped 
natures  is  equally  true,  but  in  the  punishment  of  the  evil- 
doer there  should  enter  no  thought  of  revenge.  The  idea  of 
retaliation  belongs  to  an  essentially  savage  age.  There  should 
be  no  punishment  of  crime  that  does  not  look  toward  the 
redemption  of  the  criminal.  Because  society  has  to  be  pro- 
tected from  madmen  we  must  not  infer  that  the  insane  should 
be  put  to  death.  And  what  is  crime?  Moral  insanity  — 
nothing  more.    A  disease  of  the  soul.    Nothing  has   been 
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more  dearly  demonstrated  than  that  capital  punishment  does 
not  prevent  murder.  While  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
proven  time  and  again  that  society  may  be  properly  protected 
from  its  offenders  by  our  penitentiaries.  If  it  is  urged  that 
the  pardoning  power  is  frequently  abused,  we  answer  that  it 
would  be  a  UtUe  matter  to  make  certain  conditions  wherein 
the  executive  clemency  could  extend  only  to  those  cases  where 
the  innocence  of  the  condemned  had  been  established,  or 
where  the  general  voice  of  the  people  demanded  the  release 
of  the  prisoner.  Abolish  capital  punishment  and  make  our 
penitentiaries  great  moral  and  industrial  universities,  where 
every  effort  shall  look  toward  the  development  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elements  of  the  inmates,  where  the  prisoner 
will  have  to  work  hard  and  steadily  at  some  employment  that 
in  and  of  itself  shall  carry  an  ennobling  and  educating 
influence.  This  treatment  certainly  would  be  far  more  in 
harmony  with  the  impulses  of  our  present  civilization  than 
our  present  brutal  treatment  of  criminals.  The  lines  on 
which  the  government  should  act  in  every  case  involving 
punishment  for  crime  should  be  those  of  redemption  instead 
of  destruction.  The  sin-degraded  should  have  opportunities 
never  before  enjoyed  of  high  moral  education  for  eternity. 
In  reply  to  those  who  argue  that  such  would  not  be  punish- 
ment enough,  I  urge  that  just,  in  proportion  as  we  quicken  the 
conscience  and  awaken  the  moral  nature  of  the  criminal  we 
increase  the  intensity  of  his  suffering.  But  by  punishment 
of  this  character  we  are  saving  instead  of  destroying  life,  not 
only  for  this  world  but  for  eternity.  By  placing  our  crimi- 
nals in  the  midst  of  a  pure  and  inspiring  atmosphere,  treating 
them  with  the  kindness  that  would  have  made  useful  men  of 
them  had  they  received  it  either  at  home  or  at  the  hands  of 
the  State  when  they  were  children,  we  appeal  to  the  highest 
element  of  their  nature.  We  touch  their  conscience.  Then 
day  by  day  as  they  grow,  the  enormity  of  their  crime  will 
necessarily  be  unfolded  before  them  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
suffer.  But  the  punishment  that  is  born  of  this  suffering  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  great  moral  laws  that  govern 
man's  being.  There  is  nothing  savage,  cruel  or  barbarous 
about  It.  It  carries  with  it  an  inspiring  influence  that  bears 
humanity  upward.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  highest 
impulses  of  the  present  day. 
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THE  GREAT  NEED  OF  ETHICAL  GUIiTUBE. 

Great  as  has  been  the  development  of  our  moral  nature  in 
certain  directions,  the  fact  remains  that  intellectual  growth 
has  far  outstripped  our  ethical  development.  This  is  prob- 
ably largely  owing  to  the  reaction  which  followed  the  rigid 
and  unreasonable  rule  of  our  forefathers  who  framed  and  exe- 
cuted with  such  grim  pleasure  the  blue  laws.  Recoiling  from 
the  feruelty  and  brutality  of  that  age,  men  and  women  came 
to  confuse  the  intolerant  and  non-progressive  views  of  the 
ultra  religionists  of  olden  days  with  the  great  principles  that 
underlie  the  highest  morality  and  true  spirituality,  and  in 
their  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  the  one 
failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  other. 

Thus  while  the  intellectual  facilities  have  rapidly  expanded 
until  our  attainments  in  this  realm  may  well  challenge  the 
admiration  of  all  ages,  our  moral  development  has  fallen  so 
far  short  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  march  of  mind,  that  one 
is  constantly  startled  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  real 
status  of  society,  such  for  instance  as  is  revealed  in  the 
Register  General's  report  for  1888,'  in  which  he  shows  from 
actual  statistics  that  one  person  in  every  jive  who  die  annually 
in  the  great  Christian  city  of  London  perish  in  the  poorhouse^ 
the  hospital  or  the  madhouse. 

If  during  the  past  four  generations  the  broad,  healthful, 
and  ennobling  principles  of  ethical  culture  had  found  proper 
emphasis  in  the  schoolroom,  and  had  the  church  instead  of 
quarreling  over  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  letter  of  the  law 
taught  her  children  the  spirit  of  charity  and  unselfishness, 
together  with  that  fine  sense  of  tolerance,  and  that  apprecia- 
tion of  truth  and  honor  that  is  the  sign  royal  of  true  man- 
hood, the  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  everywhere  felt  at  the 
present  time  would  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  for  poverty 
would  be  decreasing  before  a  broadening  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness. What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Emphasize  morality.  Let 
the  principles  of  ethics  be  inculcated  at  the  fireside,  in  the 
school,  in  the  press,  and  on  the  rostrum.  This  great  duty 
appeals  to  the  soul  of  every  man  and  woman  who  even  in  a 
degree  appreciates  the  crying  need  of  the  hour.  Everyone 
has  a  measure  of  influence  and  that  influence,  feeble  though 
it  seem,  may  reach  down  for  generations  to  come,  carrying 
a  blessing  to  unnumbered  lives. 
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IN  THE  YEAR  TEN  THOUSAND. 


BY    EDGAR   FAWCETT. 


(  Two  citizens  meet  in  a  square  of  the  vast  city^  Manattia,  ages 
ago  caUed  New  York.) 

First  Manattian, 

Welcome.    Whence  come  you? 

Second  Manattian. 

I  ?    The  mom  was  hot ; 
With  wife  and  babes  I  took  the  first  air-boat 
For  polar  lands.     While  huge  Manattia  baked 
Below  these  August  ardors,  we  could  hear 
Our  steps  creak  shrill  on  dense-packed  snows,  or  see 
The  icy  bulks  of  towering  bergs  flash  green 
In  the  sick  arctic  light. 

First  Manattian, 

Refreshment,  sure ! 
How  close  all  countries  of  the  world  are  knit 
By  these  electric  air-boats,  that  to-day 
Seem  part  no  less  of  life  than  hands  or  feet ! 
To  think  that  in  the  earlier  centuries 
Men  knew  this  planet  swept  about  her  sun, 
And  even  had  learned  that  myriad  other  globes 
Likewise  were  sweeping  round  their  m3?Tiad  suns. 
Yet  dreamed  not  of  the  etheric  force  that  makes 
One  might  of  motion  rule  the  universe  ; 
Or,  if  they  dreamed  of  such  hid  force,  were  weak 
To  grasp  it  as  are  gnats  to  swim  a  sea. 
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Second  Manattian.    ' 

They  dreamed  of  it ;  nay,  more,  if  chronicles 

Err  not,  they  worshipped  it  and  named  it  God. 

We  name  it  Nature,  and  it  worships  us ; 

A  monstrous  difference !    .     .     .     Yon  lithe  fountain  plays 

Cool  in  its  porphyry  basin  ;  shall  we  sit 

On  this  carved  qouch  of  stone  and  hear  the  winds 

Rouse  in  the  elms  melodious  prophecies 

Of  a  more  temperate  morrow  ? 

First  Manattian, 

As  you  will.     (  They  sit,) 
Watch  how  those  lovely  shudderings  of  the  leaves 
Make  the  stars  dance  like  fire-flies  in  their  glooms. 
It  is  a  lordly  park. 

Second  Manattian, 

Ah,  surely  it  is ! 
And  lordliest  this  of  all  America's 
Great  ancient  cities.     Yet  they  do  aver 
That  once  'twas  fairly  steeped  in  hideousness. 
The  homes  of  men  were  wrought  with  scorn  of  art, 
And  all  those  fantasies  of  sculpture  loved 
Bv  us  they  deemed  a  vanity.     I  have  seen 
Pictures  of  their  grim  dwellings  in  a  book 
At  our  chief  library,  the  pile  tliat  hoards 
Twelve  millions  volumes.     Horrors  past  a  doubt 
Were  these  dull  squat  abodes  that  huddled  close 
One  to  another,  row  on  dreary  row. 
With  scarce  a  hint  of  our  fine  frontages. 
Towers,  gardens,  galleries,  terraces  and  court*. 
They  must  indeed  have  been  a  sluggard  race, 
Those  ancestors  we  spring  from.     It  is  hard 
To  dream  our  beautiful  Manattia  rose 
From  such  uncouth  beginnings. 

First  Manattian, 

You  forget 
The  city  in  their  dim  years,  as  records  tell. 
Was  but  a  tongue  of  island  —  that  lean  strip 
Of  territory  in  which  to-day  we  set 
Our  palaces  of  ease  for  them  that  age 
Or  bodily  illness  incapacitates. 
Then,  too,  these  quaint  barbarians  were  split  up 
In  factions  of  the  so-named  rich  and  poor. 
The  rich  held  leagues  of  land ;  the  poor  were  shorn 
Of  right  in  any  ...  I  speak  from  vague  report ; 
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Perchance  I  am  wrong  .  .  .  Manattia^s  ancient  name 

Escapes  me,  even,  and  I  would  not  re-learn 

Its  coarse,  tough  sound.     In  those  remoter  times. 

Churches  abounded,  dedicate  to  creeds 

Of  various  title,  yet  the  city  itself 

Swarmed  with  thieves,  murderers,  people  base  of  act, 

So  that  the  church  and  prison,  side  by  side 

liose  in  the  common  street,  foes  hot  with  feud, 

Yet  neither  conquering  .  .  .  Strange  it  seems,  all  this, 

To  u«,  who  know  the  idiocy  of  sin. 

With  neither  church  nor  prison  for  its  proof. 

Second  Manattian, 

I,  too,  have  heard  of  lawless  days  like  these. 

Though  some  historians  would  contend,  I  think. 

That  fable  is  at  the  root  of  all  events ; 

Writ  of  past  our  fourth  chiliad  —  as,  indeed. 

The  story  of  how  a  man  could  rise  in  wealth. 

Above  his  fellows,  by  the  state  unchid. 

And  from  the  amassment  of  possessions  reap 

Honor,  not  odium,  while  on  every  side 

Multitudes  hungered  ;  or  of  how  disease, 

If  consciously  transmitted  to  the  child. 

By  his  begetter,  was  not  crime ;  or  how 

Woman  to  man  was  held  inferior. 

Not  ably  an  equal ;  how  some  lives  were  cursed 

With  strain  of  toil  from  youth  to  age,  while  some 

Drowsed  in  unpunished  sloth,  work  beuig  not  then. 

The  duty  and  pri<le  of  every  soul,  as  now, 

Nor  barriered  firm,  as  now,  against  fatigue  ; 

With  zeal  sole-used  for  general  thrift,  and  crowned 

By  individual  leisure's  boons  of  calm. 

First  Manattian, 

You  draw  from  shadowy  legend,  yet  we  know 

That  once  our  race  was  despicably  sunk 

In  darkness  like  to  this  crude  savagery, 

Howe'er  the  piteous  features  of  its  lot 

Have  rightly  gleamed  to  us  through  mists  of  time. 

From  grosser  types  we  have  risen,  through  grades  of  change, 

To  what  we  are  ;  this  incontestably 

We  clutch  as  truth ;  but  T,  for  my  own  part. 

Find  weightiest  cause  of  wonder  when  I  note 

That  even  as  late  as  our  five-thousandth  year 

(Though  fifty-mill  ion  til  were  it  aptlier  termed !) 

Asia,  America,  Euroi)e,  Africa, 
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Australia,  all,  were  one  wild  battle  of  tongues, 
Nor  spoke,  as  eveir  earthly  land  speaks  now, 
The  same  clear  universal  language.     Think 
What  misery  of  confusion  must  have  reigned  ! 

Second  MancUtian, 

Nay,  you  forget  that  then  humanity 

Was  not  the  brotherhood  it  since  has  grown. 

Ah,  fools !     it  makes  one  loth  to  half-believe 

They  could  have  parcelled  our  fair  world  like  this 

Out  into  separate  hates  and  called  each  hate 

A  nation,  —  with  the  wolf  of  war  to  prowl 

Demon-eyed  at  the  boundary-line  of  each. 

Happy  are  we,  by  s^veet  vast  union  joined. 

Not  grouped  in  droves  like  beasts  that  gnash  their  fangs 

At  neighbor  beasts,  —  we,  while  new  epochs  dawn, 

Animal  yet  above  all  animalism. 

Rising  toward  some  serene  discerned  ideal 

Of  progress,  ever  rising,  faltering  not 

By  one  least  pause  of  retrogression !     .     .     . 

First  MancUtian. 

Still, 

We  die     .     .     we  die     .     • 
Second  Manattian, 

Invariably ;  but  death 

Brings  not  the  anguish  it  of  old  would  bring 

To  those  that  died  before  us.     Rest  and  peace 

Attend  it,  no  reluctance,  tremor  or  pain. 

Long  heed  of  laws  fed  vitally  from  health 

Has  made  our  ends  as  pangless  as  our  births. 

The  imperial  gifts  of  science  have  prevailed 

So  splendidly  with  our  mortality 

That  death  is  but  a  natural  search  for  sleep, 

Involuntary  and  tranquil. 

First  Manattian, 

True,  but  time 
Has  ever  stained  our  heaven  with  its  dark  threat. 
Not  death  but  life  contains  the  unwillingness 
To  pass  from  earth,  and  science  in  vain  liath  sought 
An  answer  to  the  eternal  questions  —  Whence  / 
Whither?  and  For  What  Purpose?    All  we  gain 
Still  melts  to  loss ;  we  build  our  hopes  from  dream. 
Our  joy  upon  illusion,  our  victory 

Upon  defeat     .     .     .     Hark  how  those  long  winds  flute 
There  in  the  dusky  foliage  of  the  park ! 
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Sach  voices,  murmuring  large  below  the  night, 

Seem  ever  to  my  fancy  as  if  they  told 

The  inscrutability  of  destiny, 

The  blank  futility  of  all  search  —  perchance 

The  irony  of  that  nothingness  which  lies 

Beyond  its  hardiest  effort. 

Second  Manattian. 

Hush!  these  words 
Are  chaff  that  even  the  winds  whereof  you  prate 
Should  whirl  as  dry  leaves  to  the  oblivion 
Their  levity  doth  tempt !     Already  in  way 
That  might  seem  miracle  if  less  firm  through  fact, 
Hath  science  plucked  from  nature  lore  whose  worth 
Madness  alone  dares  doubt.     As  yet,  I  allow. 
With  all  her  grandeur  of  accomplishment, 
She  hath  not  pierced  beyond  matter     .     .     .     but  who  knows 
The  hour  apocalyptic  when  her  eyes 
May  flash  with  tidings  from  infinitude  ? 

First  Manattian, 

Then,  if  she  solve  the  enigma  of  the  world 
And  steep  in  sun  all  swathed  in  night  till  now. 
Pushing  that  knowledge  from  whose  gradual  gain 
Our  thirst  hath  drunk  so  deeply,  till  she  cleaves 
Finality  with  it,  and  at  last  lays  Ijare 
The  absolute, —  then,  brother,  friend,  I  ask 
May  she  not  tell  us  that  we  merely  die. 
That  immortality  is  a  myth  of  sense. 
That  God     .     .     .    ?    ' 

Second  Manattian, 

Your  voice  breaks     ...     let  me  clasp  your  hand  ! 
Well,  well,  so  be  it,  if  so  she  tells !     At  least 
We  live  our  lives  out  duteouslv  till  death. 
We  on  this  one  mean  orb  whose  radiant  mates 
Throb  swarming  in  the  heaven  our  glance  may  roam.. 
Whatever  message  may  be  brought  to  us. 
Or  to  the  generations  following  us. 
Let  this  one  thought  burn  rich  witli  self-content : 
We  live  our  lives  out  duteouslv  till  death. 

(^1  fSiltncc) 
First  Manattian, 

'Tis  a  grand  thought,  but  it  is  not  enough ! 
In  spite  of  all  our  world  hath  been  and  done,  • 
Its  glorious  evolution  from  the  low 
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Sheer  to  the  lofty,  I,  individual,  I, 
An  entity  and  a  personality 
Desire,  long,  yearn.     .     . 

Second  Manattian, 

Nay,  brother,  you  alone ! 
Are  there  not  millions  like  you  ? 

First  Manattian,     (  With  self-reproach) 

Pardon  me ! 

{After  anotJier  longer  silence,) 

What  subtler  music  those  winds  whisper  now  !     . 
'Tis  even  as  if  they  had  forsworn  to  breathe 
Despair,  and  dreamed,  however  dubiously, 
Of  some  faint  hope  !     .     . 

Second  Manattian, 

I  had  forgot.     That  news 
The  astronomers  predicted  for  to-night     .     .     . 
They  promised  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mars 
At  last  would  give  intelligible  sign 
To  thousands  who  await  it  here  on  earth. 

jFirst  Ma^mttian, 

I,  too,  had  quite  forgot ;  so  many  a  time 
Failure  hath  cheated  quest  I     Yet  still,  they  say 
To-night  at  last  brings  triumph.     This  being  true. 
History  will  blaze  with  it. 

Second  Maiiattiaju 

Let  us  go  forth 
Into  the  great  square.     All  the  academies 
That  line  it  now  must  tremble  with  suspense. 


PSYCHICAL    RESEARCH. 

1.     GHOSTS. 


BY   BICHARD    HODGSON,    LL.  D.,    SECRETARY   OF    THE  AAIER- 
ICAN   SOCIETY   FOR   PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH. 


I  PROPOSE  in  a  series  of  articles  to  explain  the  chief  lines 
of  enquiry  in  which  societies  for  psychical  research  are  en- 
gaged. The  method  of  enquiry  is  partly  experimental  and 
partly"  comparative ;  much  of  the  labor  of  the  investigation 
having  been  given  to  the  collection  and  examination  of  evi- 
dence in  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  direct  experiment.  In 
this  way  much  material  concerning  psychical  experiences  has 
been  obtained  in  the  past  few  years,  both  in  England  and 
America,  but  opinions  vary  considerably  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions which  should  be  founded  on  this  material,  and  very 
difficult  problems  arise  iis  to  the  exact  explanations  of  the 
various  narratives  which  have  been  presented  to  us. 

I  premise  at  the  outset  that  I  shall  assume,  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  there  do  exist  supernormal*  phenomena. 

The  most  important  of  such  phenomena  were  originally 
grouped  by  the  English  society,  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  discussion,  under  the  heads  of  thought-transference, 
apparitions  and  haunted  houses,  spiritualistic  phenomena, 
and  hypnotism  or  mesmerism,  including  clairvoyance.  Com- 
mon stories,  however,  as  well  as  the  popular  interest,  appear 
to  be  connected  mainly  with  apparitions  or  ghosts,  and  it 
is  about  these  very  ghosts  that  the  greatest  confusion  pre- 

*Mr.  Mvers  writes  :  "  I  have  ventured  to  coin  tlie  word  '  supernormal '  to 
be  applied  to  phenomena  wliicrh  are  beyond  what  usually  happens — beyond,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  ol  suggestinc  unknown  psychical  laws.  It  is  tlius  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  abnormal.  When  we  speak  of  an  abnormal  plienomenon  we 
do  not  mean  one  which  contraiumm  natural  laws,  but  one  which  exhibits 
them  in  an  unusual  or  inexplii  jil)le  form.  Similarly  by  a  sunernormal 
phenomenon,  I  mean,  not  one  wliich  orerrides  natural  laws,  for  I  believe  no 
such  phenomenon  to  exist,  but  one  which  exhibits  the  action  of  laws  higher, 
in  a  psychical  aspect,  than  are  discerned  in  action  in  evcry-day  life.  By 
hiffher  (either  in  a  psychical  or  in  a  physiological  sense),  I  mean  apparently 
belonginf;;  to  a  more  advauued  stage  of  evolution."  Proceedinys  of  the  6'.  P. 
£.,  vol.  Hi,,  p.  80. 
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vails  in  the  ordinary  thought.  I  shall,  therefore,  begin  by- 
some  accounts  of  ghosts,  and  show  the  difficulty  of  analyz- 
ing these  mysterious  phenomena  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
enquiiy. 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  an  essential  part  of 
our  investigation,  where  it  concerns  the  accounts  of  sponta- 
neous experiences,  consists  in  eliminating  errors  due  to  the 
deficiencies  of  himian  observation  and  memory,  deficiencies 
which  are  found  even  in  the  most  honest  and  intelligent  wit- 
nesses. My  object  here,  however,  is  not  to  deal  with  this  part 
of  our  subject,  but  to  suggest  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
psychical  laws  to  which  the  phenomena  described  must  con- 
form, supposing  that  our  phenomena  are  truly  supernormal. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  cases  which  we  have  received, 
taken  together,  involve  the  occurrence  of  phenomena  which 
are  inexplicable  on  any  generally  recognized  hypothesis, 
though  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  fully  into  the  evidence 
for  this. 

My  intention  now  is  rather  to  lead  the  ordinary  intelligent 
reader  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  psychical 
research,  along  the  tracks  of  the  enquiry  wliich  suggest  pos- 
itive results,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate,  if  not  the 
more  subtle  psychological  questions  that  are  involved,  at 
least  the  general  drift  of  the  investigation.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  shall  best  succeed  in  this  by  beginning  with 
certain  stories  of  the  apparition  class  which  are  not  easy 
either  to  explain  or  to  explain  away,  and  which  will  serve 
to  show  how  complicated  are  the  questions  which  demand 
a  solution  before  we  can  arrive  at  assured  theories  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  tnus  a  double  reason  for  inviting  my  reader's 
attention  in  the  first  place  to  some  "ghost  stories."  As  we 
proceed  we  shall  be  led  from  the  spontaneous  to  the  experi- 
mental side  of  our  investigation,  and  back  once  more  to  the 
spontaneous,  each  group  of  experiences  tlirowing  some  light 
upon  the  other,  until  we  shall,  I  venture  to  think,  reach  one 
conclusion  with  perfect  confidence,  viz,^  that  the  living  human 
being  is  a  far  wider  and  prof ounder  thing  than  we  can  hope  to 
surv^ey  in  our  most  exalted  moments,  or  to  fathom  in  our 
deepest  dreams,  that  there  are  hidden  realms  in  every  person- 
ality which  we  can  yet  explore  but  little,  and  possibilities  of 
correlation   between    embodied    human    minds    wliich   may 
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indeed  eventually  prove  to  be  fraught  with  vast  signifi- 
cance as  regards  man's  destiny  when  the  organisms  in 
which  those  minds  are  embodied  have  long  passed  into  cor- 
ruption. 

The  first  account  which  I  shall  quote  is  that  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
1869.  The  account  was  written  for  the  English  society  in 
1885  by  Mrs.  P. 

In  the  year  1867  I  was  marrie<l,  and  my  husband  took  a  house 

at  S ,  quite  a  new  one,  just  built,  in  what   was,   and  still  is 

probably,  called  "  Cliff  Town,"  as  being  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  the  older  part  of  the  town.  Our  life  was  exceedingly  bright 
and  happy  there  until  towards  the  end  of  1869,  when  my  husband's 
health  appeared  to  be  failing,  and  he  grew  dejected  and  moody. 
Trying  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  cause  for  this,  and  being  repeatedly 
assured  by  him  that  I  was  "  too  fanciful,"  and  that  there  was 
"  nothing  the  matter  with  him,"  I  ceased  to  vex  liim  with  ques- 
tions, and  the  time  passed  quietly  away  till  Christmas  Eve  of 
that  year  (1869.) 

An  uncle  and  aunt  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  invited  us 
to  spend  Christmas  Day  with  them  —  to  go  quite  early  in  the 
morning  to  breakfast,  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  our  small 
household. 

We  arranged  therefore  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
night  of  the  24th,  so  as  to  be  up  betimes  for  our  morning  walk. 
Consequently,  at  9  o'clock  we  went  upstairs,  having  as  usual  care- 
fully attended  to  bars  and  l)olts  of  doors,  and  at  about  9.30  were 
rea<]y  to  extinguish  the  lamp  ;  but  our  little  girl — a  baby  of  fifteen 
months  —  generally  woke  up  at  that  time,  and  after  drinking 
some  warm  milk  would  sleep  again  for  the  rest  of  the  night ;  and 
as  she  had  not  yet  awakened,  I  begged  my  husband  to  leave  the 
lamp  burning  and  get  into  bed,  while  I,  wrapped  in  a  dressing 
gown,  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  bed  with  the  cot  on  my  right 
hand.  The  bedstead  faced  the  fire|)lace,  and  nothing  stood 
between  but  a  settee  at  tiie  foot  of  the  ])ed.  On  either  side  of 
the  chimney  was  a  large  recess  —  the  one  to  the  left  (as  we  faced 
in  that  direction)  having  a  chest  of  drawers,  on  which  the  lamp 
was  standing.  The  entrance  door  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
room  as  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  to  the  left  of  it  —  facing  there- 
fore the  recess  of  which  T  speak.  The  door  was  locked  ;  and  on 
that  same  side  (to  my  left)  my  husband  was  lying,  with  the  cur- 
tain drawn,  towards  which  his  face  was  turned. 
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Roughly,  the  position  was  thus :  — 


Fornitare 


Door 


Drawers 
and  Lamp 


BED 


XT 

5 


Cot 


O 

Arm>Chair 


Famitare   O 
O 


Bay  Window 


As  the  bed  had  curtains  only  at  the  head,  all  before  us  was 
open  and  dimly-lighted,  the  lamp  being  turned  down. 

This  takes  some  time  to  describe,  but  it  was  still  just  about  9.30, 
Gertrude  not  yet  awake,  and  I  just  pulling  myself  into  a  half- 
sitting  posture  against  the  pillows,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
arrangements  for  the  following  day,  when  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment I  saw  a  gentleman  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  dressed 
as  a  naval  officer,  and  with  a  cap  on  his  head  having  a  projecting 
peak.  The  light  being  in  the  position  which  I  have  indicated,  the 
face  was  in  shadow  to  me^  and  the  more  so  that  the  visitor  was 
leaning  upon  his  arms  which  rested  on  the  foot-rail  of  the  bed- 
stead. I  was  too  astonished  to  be  afraid,  but  simply  wondered 
who  it  could  be ;  and,  instantly  touching  my  husband's  shoulder 
(whose  face  was  turned  from  me)  I  said :  "  Willie,  who  is  this?" 
My  husband  turned,  and  for  a  second  or  two  lay  looking  in  intense 
astonishment  at  the  intruder;  then  lifting  himself  a  little,  he 
shouted :  "  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ?  "  Meanwhile 
the  form,  slowly  dra\^'ing  himself  into  an  upright  position,  now 
said  in  a  commanding,  yet  reproachful  voice  :  "  Willie !    Willie  I " 

I  looked  at  my  husband  and  saw  that  his  face  was  white  and 
agit-ated.  As  I  turned  towards  him  he  si)rang  out  of  bed  as 
though  to  attack  the  man,  but  stood  by  the  bedside  as  if  afraid, 
or  in  great  perplexity,  while  the  figure  calmly  and  slowly  moved 
tcncarda  the  wall  at  right  angles  with  the  lamp  in  the  direction  of 
the  dotted  line.  As  it  passed  the  lamp,  a  deep  shadow  fell  upon 
the  room  as  of  a  material  person  shutting  out  the  light  from  us  by 
his  intervening  body,  and  he  di8aj)peared,  as  it  were,  into  the  wall. 
My  husband  now,  in  a  very  agitated  manner,  caught  up  the  lamp, 
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and  turning  to  me  said :  '^  I  mean  to  look  all  over  the  house,  and 
see  where  he  has  gone." 

I  was  by  tliis  time  exceedingly  agitated  too,  but  remembering 
that  the  door  was  locked,  and  that  the  mysterious  visitor  had  not 
gone  towards  it  at  all,  remarked  :  "  He  has  not  gone  out  by  the 
door."  But  without  pausing,  my  husband  unlocked  the  door^  has- 
tened out  of  the  room,  and  was  soon  searching  the  whole  house. 
Sitting  there  in  the  dark,  I  thought  to  myself,  "  We  have  surely 
seen  an  apparition !  Whatever  can  it  indicate  —  perhaps  my 
brother  Arthur  (he  was  in  the  navy,  and  at  that  time  on  a  voyage 
to  India)  is  in  trouble ;  such  things  have  been  told  of  as  occur- 
ring." In  some  such  way  I  pondered  with  an  anxious  heart, 
holding  the  child,  who  just  then  awakened,  in  my  arms,  until  my 
husband  came  back  looking  very  white  and  miserable. 

Sitting  upon  tlie  bedside,  he  put  his  arm  about  me  and  said : 
"  Do  you  know  what  we  have  seen  *?  "  And  I  said :  "  Yes,  it  was 
a  spirit.  I  am  afraid  it  was  Arthur,  but  could  not  see  his  face," 
and  he  exclaimed  :  "  O  no,  it  was  my  father !  " 

Now  you  will  say  this  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  story,  and 
unprecedented.  And  what  could  have  been  the  reason  of  such 
an  appearance  ? 

My  husband's  father  had  been  dead  fourteen  years  :  he  had  been 
a  naval  officer  in  liis  young  life ;  but,  through  ill  health,  had  left 
the  service  before  my  husband  was  born,  and  the  latter  had  only 
once  or  twice  seen  him  in  uniform.  I  had  never  seen  him  at  all. 
My  husband  and  I  related  the  occurrence  to  my  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  we  all  noticed  that  my  husband's  agitation  and  anxiety  were 
very  great,  whereas  his  usual  manner  was  calm  and  reserved  in 
the  extreme,  and  he  was  a  thorough  and  avowed  sceptic  in  all  — 
so-called  —  supernatural  events. 

As  the  weeks  j)assed  on  my  husband  became  very  ill,  and  then 
gradually  disclosed  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  great  financial  dif- 
ficulties; and  that,  at  the  time  his  father  was  thus  sent  to  us,  he 
was  inclining  to  take  the  advice  of  a  man  who  would  certainly  — 
had  my  husband  yielded  to  him  (as  he  had  intended  before  hear- 
ing the  warning  voice)  —  have  led  him  to  ruin,  perhaps  worse. 
It  is  this  fact  which  makes  us  most  reticent  in  sj^eaking  of  the 
event;  in  addition  to  which  my  husband  had  already  been  led  to 
speculate  upon  certain  chances  which  resulted  in  failure,  and  in- 
finite sorrow  to  us  both  as  well  as  to  others,  and  was  indeed  the 

cause  of  our  coming  to ,  after  a  year  of  much  trouble,  in  the 

January  of  1871. 

Mr.  P.  confirmed  the  details  of  the  above  account,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C,  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mre.  P.,  added  :  '"  This  narra- 
tive was  told  us  by  Mi-s.  P.  as  here  recorded  some  yeai*s  ago." 
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Now  if  we  suppose  the  above  account  to  be  even  only  mod- 
erately accurate,  what  explanation  can  be  suggested  ?  Mrs. 
P.'s  own  opinion  is  that  "no  condition  of  'overwrought 
nerves '  or  '  superstitious  fears '  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  manifestation,  but  only,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
judge  by  subsequent  events,  a  direct  warning  to  my  husband 
in  the  voice  and  appearance  of  the  one  that  he  had  most 
reverenced  in  all  his  life,  and  was  the  most  likely  to 
obey." 

The  narrative  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  "  yam."  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  quote  no  accounts  which  we 
have  not  satisfactory  reasons  for  believing  to  have  come  from 
persons  of  integrity.  We  must  of  course  leave  an  ample 
margin  for  inaccuracy  of  description  of  the  real  occurrence, 
etc.,  but  my  object,  as  already  stated,  is  not  now  to  minimise 
the  testimony  by  descantmg  upon  the  deficiencies  of  himian 
memory  and  observation.  I  shall  suppose  that  we  have 
enough  fairly  well  evidenced  accounts  of  analogous  phenom- 
ena to  render  it  tolerably  certain  tliat  in  the  case  before  us 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  believed  themselves  to  have  been  looking  at 
an  objective  figure  of  some  kind  which  resembled  Mr.  P.'s 
father,  and  which  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  human  being. 
It  is  the  theoretical  difficulties  which  arise  after  testimony 
has  been  accepted,  to  which  I  pui-pose  here  to  call  attention. 
Granted  then,  for  this  puipose,  that  the  account  is  substan- 
tially reliable,  what  did  the  figure  consist  of  ?  Say  it  was  the 
ghost  of  Mr.  P.'s  father.  How  does  that  help  us  ?  Did  the 
ghost  consist  of  ordinary  matter?  How  then  did  it  form,  and 
how  did  it  disappear  ?  Was  it  composed  of  some  such  stuff 
as  the  luminiferous  ether?  How  then  was  it  visible,  and  how 
could  it  cast  a  shadow  ?  Are  there  ghosts  of  clothes  as  well 
as  of  human  organisms  ?  Where  did  the  ghost  of  the  uniform 
come  from  ?  Would  you  and  /,  had  we  been  in  the  room^  have 
Been  and  heard  the  ghost  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs,  P.  ?  Or 
was  the  figure  no  real  external  "  ghost,"  but  a  hallucination 
generated  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  P.,  and  transferred  telepathi- 
cally*  to  the  mind  of  liis  \vife,  or  the  converse  ?  Let  us  see 
if  our  next  story  taken  from  Vol.  v.  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  English  S.  P.  R.,  will  throw  light  on  any  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

•  "Telepathy,  or  the  ability  of  one  mind  to  impress  or  to  be  impressed  by 
another  mind  otherwise  than  through  the  recognized  channels  of  sense." 
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— ^From  Mr.  D.  M.  Tyre,  157  St.  Andrew Vi-oad,  Pollok- 
shields,  Glasgow. 

October  9,  1885. 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  my  sister  and  I  went  during  our  holi- 
days to  stay  with  a  gardener  and  his  wife,  in  a  house  which  was 
built  far  up,  fully  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  on  the  face  of  a  hill 
overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lochs  in  Dumbartonshire, 
just  on  the  boundary  of  the  Highlands.  A  charming  spot  indeed, 
although  far  off  the  main  roadway.  We  never  wearied,  and  so 
delighted  were  we  with  the  place  that  my  people  took  a  lease  of 
the  house  for  the  following  three  years.  From  this  point  my 
narrative  begins.  Being  connected  in  business  with  the  city, 
we  could  not  go  down  to  Glen  M.  altogether,  so  that  my  two 
sisters  and  myself  were  sent  away  early  in  May  to  have  the  house 
put  in  order,  and  attend  to  the  garden,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  coming 
holidays,  when  we  would  be  all  down  together.  We  had  lots  of 
work  to  do,  and  as  the  nearest  village  was  live  miles  distant,  and 
our  nearest  neighbors,  the  people  at  the  shore,  nearly  a  mile  away, 
we  were  pretty  quiet  on  the  hill  and  left  to  our  own  resources. 

One  day,  my  elder  sister  J.  required  to  go  to  the  village  for 
something  or  other,  leaving  us  alone  ;  and  as  the  afternoon  came 
on,  I  went  part  of  the  way  to  meet  her,  leaving  my  other  sister  L. 
all  alone.  When  we  returned,  about  0  p.  m.,  we  found  L.  down 
the  hill  to  meet  us  in  a  rather  excited  state,  saying  that  an  old 
woman  had  taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  lying  in 
the  bed.  We  asked  if  she  knew  who  she  was.  She  said  no, 
that  the  old  wife  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  and 
that  possibly  she  was  a  tinker  body  (a  gipsy),  therefore  she  was 
afraid  to  go  in  without  us.  We  went  up  to  the  house  with  L. ; 
my  younger  sister  L.  going  in  first  said,  on  goinu^  into  tlie  kitchen, 
"  There  she  is,"  pointing  to  the  bed,  and  turning  to  us  expecting 
that  we  would  wake  her  up  and  ask  her  what  she  was  there  for. 
I  looked  in  the  bed  and  so  did  my  elder  sister,  but  the  clothes 
were  flat  and  unruffled,  and  when  we  said  that  there  was  nothing 
there  she  was  quite  surprised,  and  pointing  with  her  finger,  said : 
*'  Look !  why,  there's  the  old  wife  with  her  clothes  on  and  lying 
with  her  head  towards  the  window  " ;  but  we  could  not  see  any- 
thing. Then  for  the  first  time  it  seome<l  to  dawn  upon  her  that 
she  was  seeing  something  that  was  not  natural  to  us  all,  and  she 
became  very  much  afraid,  and  we  took  her  to  the  other  room  and 
tried  to  soothe  her,  for  she  was  trembling  all  over,  (yhost !  why, 
the  thought  never  entered  our  minds  for  a  second  ;  but  we  started 
chopping  wood  and  making  a  fire  for  the  evening  meal.  The 
very  idea  of  anyone  being  in  the  bed  was  ridiculous,  so  we  attrib- 
uted it  to  imagination,  and  life  at  the  house  went  on  as  usual  for 
about  two  days,  when  one  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 
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kitchen  round  the  fire,  it  being  a  cold,  wet  day  outside,  L.  startled 
us  by  exclaiming :  "  There  is  the  old  woman  again,  and  lying  the 
same  way."  L.  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  afraid  this  time,  so 
we  asked  her  to  describe  the  figure ;  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bed  and  with  motion  of  the  finger,  she  went  on  to  tell  us  how 
that  the  old  wife  was  not  lying  under  the  blankets,  but  on  top, 
with  her  •  clothes  and  boots  on,  and  her  legs  drawn  up  as  though 
she  were  cold ;  her  face  was  turned  to  the  wall,  and  she  had  on 
what  is  known  in  the  Highlands  as  a  "  sow-backed  mutch,"  that  is, 
a  white  cap  which  only  old  women  wear ;  it  has  a  frill  round  the 
front,  and  sticks  out  at  the  back,  thus.*  She  also  wore  a  drab- 
colored  petticoat,  and  a  checked  shawl  round  her  shoulders  drawn 
tight.  Such  was  the  description  given ;  she  could  not  see  her  face, 
but  her  right  hand  was  hugging  her  left  arm,  and  she  saw  that 
the  hand  was  yellow  and  thin,  and  wrinkled  like  the  hands  of  old 
people  who  have  done  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  their  day. 

We  sat  looking  at  the  bed  for  a  long  time,  with  an  occasional 
bit  of  information  from  L.,  who  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the 
figure. 

This  happened  often — very  often,  indeed  so  frequently  that  we 
got  used  to  it,  and  used  to  talk  about  it  among  ourselves  as  "  L.'s 
old  woman." 

JVIidsummer  came,  and  the  rest  of  our  people  from  the  city,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  we  became  intimate  with  our  neighbors, 
and  two  or  three  families  at  the  shore.  On  one  occasion  my  elder 
sister  brought  up  the  subject  before  a  Mrs.  M'P.,  our  nearest 
neighbor,  and  when  she  described  the  figure  to  her,  Mrs.  M'P. 
well-nigh  swooned  away,  and  said  that  it  really  was  the  case  ;  the 
description  was  the  same  as  the  first  wife  of  the  man  who  lived 
in  the  house  before  us,  and  that  he  cruelly  ill-used  his  wife,  to  the 
extent  that  the  last  beating  she  never  recovered  from.  The  story 
Mrs.  M'P.  told  runs  somewhat  like  this,  of  which  I  can  only  give 
you  the  gist : — 

Malcolm,  the  man  of  the  house,  and  his  wife  Kate  (the  old 
woman),  lived  a  cat  and  dog  life ;  she  was  hard-working,  and  he 
got  tipsy  whenever  he  could.  They  went  one  day  to  market  with 
some  fowls  and  pigs,  etc.,  and  on  their  way  back  lie  purchased  a 
half-gallon  of  whiskey.  He  carried  it  part  of  the  way,  and  when 
he  got  tired  gave  it  to  her,  while  he  took  frequent  rests  by  the 
wayside  ;  she  managed  to  get  home  before  him,  and  when  he  came 
home  late  he  accused  her  of  drinking  the  contents  of  the  jar.  He 
gave  her  such  a  beating  that  he  was  afraid,  and  went  down  to  this 
Mrs.  M'P.,  saying  that  his  wife  was  very  ill.  When  Mrs.  M'P. 
went  up  to  the  house  she  found  Kate,  as  my  sister  described,  with 
her  clothes  on,  and  lying  with  her  face  to  the  wall  for  the  pur- 

♦A  sketch  o£  the  profile  was  here  given. 
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pose,  as  Mrs.  BTP.  said,  of  concealing  her  face,  which  was  very 
badly  colored  by  the  ill-treatment  of  her  husband.  The  finish 
up  was  her  death,  she  having  never  recovered. 

The  foregoing  is  as  nearly  a  complete  compenaium  of  the  facts 
as  I,  with  the  help  of  my  sister  J.,  can  remember. 

My  sister  L.  is  now  dead,  but  we  often  go  back  to  the  house, 
when  we  are  anyway  near  the  locality,  because  it  is  a  bright  spot 
in  our  memory. 

(signed)  D.  ]Vr.  Tyre. 

Now  was  the  ghost  of  the  old  woman  the  same  kind  of 
ghost  as  that  seen  by  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  P.?  It  would  seem 
clear  that  if  there  was  actually  the  substantial  shape  of  an 
old  woman  on  the  bed  when  Miss  L.  T.  saw  one  there,  it 
could  not  have  been  composed  of  ordinary  matter,  or  else  her 
brother  and  sister  would  have  seen  it  also.  And  hence  Miss 
L.  T.  did  not  perceive  the  figure,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
by  normal  sense  of  vision.  Apparently  Miss  L.  T.  cither 
exercised,  at  least  transiently,  some  faculty  of  supernormal 
perception  which  enabled  her  to  perceive  something  actually 
on  the  bed,  but  not  perceptible  to  the  ordinaiy  sense-organs 
of  human  beings, —  or  the  figure  which  she  saw  was  a 
hallucination,  not  morbid,  however,  but  veridical^  t.  e.,  truth- 
telling,  or  corresponding  to  some  action  going  on  elsewhere. 
This  second  alternative  I  shall  explain  at  greater  length  here- 
after; for  the  present  it  will  suflice  to  make  the  following 
suggestion. 

Mrs.  M'P.  doubtless  not  infrequently  formed  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  the  old  woman  lying  on  her  bed  as  she  had 
seen  her  when  summoned  by  her  husband  after  he  had  given 
her  the  beating  which  resulted  in  her  death.  This  mental 
picture  may  have  l)een  transferred  telepathically  to  the 
mind  of  Miss  L.  T.  and  may  have  produced  a  hallucination. 
In  other  words,  this  hypothesis  involves  that  Miss  L.  T.  was 
specially  sensitive  to  impressions  by  thought-ti-ansference, 
and  that  the  externalized  phantasm  which  she  saw,  was  the 
effect  of  an  impression  transmitted  directly  from  one  living 
I)erson  to  another. 

The  next  story  I  quote,  not  because  it  is  well  evidenced, 
since  the  testimony  at  present  depends  on  the  memory  of 
only  one  person,  but  l)ecause  some  of  the  important  circum- 
stances are  curiously  like  those  in  the  preceding  instance. 
The  apparition  was  seen  by  one  pei-son  only,  whereas  if  it 
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had  consisted  of  ordinary  matter  it  would  have  been  visible 
to  others  present: — it  would  moreover  seem  to  have  been 
of  no  use  to  anyone,  exhibiting  no  indications  of  any  life 
whatever,  much  less  of  any  larger  and  diviner  life  which  so 
many  deem  the  departed  ought  to  show  if  they  can  reappear 
at  all  in  our  common  world,  and  suggesting  rather  such 
images  as  the  skeleton  of  a  disintegrating  leaf,  the  withered 
and  evanescent  remnant  of  a  once  living  organism,  or  a 
picture  of  the  dead  painted  on  the  air.  We  obtained  the 
case  at  the  close  of  1888  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  S.  T. 
Armstrong,  from  a  lady  who  is  unwilling  that  her  name  should 
be  used. 

t  - 
One  night  in  March  '73  or  '74,  I  can't  recollect  which  year,  I 
was  attending  on  the  sick  bed  of  my  mother.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  I  went  into  the  dining-room  to  fix  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
on  turning  from  the  sideboard  to  the  table,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  before  the  fire  which  was  burning  brightly,  as  was  also 
the  gas,  I  saw  standing  with  his  hands  clasped  to  his  side  in  true 
military  fashion  a  soldier  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  dark, 
piercing  eyes  looking  directly  into  mine.  He  nvore  a  small  cap 
with  standing  feather,  his  costume  was  also  of  a  soldierly  style. 
He  did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  spirit,  ghost,  or  anything  uncanny, 
only  a  living  man  ;  but  after  gazing  for  fully  a  minute  I  reahzed 
that  it  was  nothing  of  earth,  for  he  neither  moved  his  eyes  nor 
his  body,  and  in  looking  closely  I  could  see  tlie  fire  beyond.  I 
was  of  course  startled,  and  yet  did  not  run  out  of  the  room.  I 
felt  stunned.  I  walked  out  rapidly  however,  and  turning  to  the 
servant  in  the  hall  asked  her  if  she  saw  anything ;  she  said  not. 
I  went  into  my  mother's  room  and  remained  tallung  for  about  an 
hour,  but  never  mentioned  the  above  subject  for  fear  of  exciting 
her,  and  finally  forgot  it  altogether.  Returning  to  the  dining- 
room,  still  in  forgetfulness  of  what  had  occurred,  but  repeating  as 
above  the  turning  from  sideboard  to  table  in  act  of  preparing  more 
tea,  I  looked  casually  towards  the  fire  and  there  I  saw  the 
soldier  again  ;  this  time  I  was  entirely  alarmed,  and  fled  from  the 
room  in  hastt ;  called  to  my  father,  but  when  he  came,  he  saw 
nothing.  I  am  of  a  nervous  temperament,  but  was  not  specially 
so  that  night,  was  not  reading  anything  exciting,  had  never  heard 
any  story  about  this  incident  at  all  before.  Four  years  after  how- 
ever, my  brother  attended  a  boys'  school  next  door  to  this  house 
and  an  old  gentleman  told  stories  of  the  old  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood during  the  war ;  and  one  was  about  a  soldier  who  was 
murdered  and  thrown  in  the  cellar.  My  brother  told  it,  as  a  story 
connected  with  our  old  home,  not  as  relating  to  my  experience ; 
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for  he  being  very  young  then,  I  don't  think  it  was  communicated 
to  him.  The  family,  however,  were  all  impressed  by  the  coinci- 
dence. This  is  as  near  the  exact  state  of  facts  as  'tis  possible  to 
write  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  we  learn  that  the  figure  of  the  soldier 
occupied  precisely  the  same  position  on  both  occasions  of  its 
appearance,  that  it  was  visible  from  different  points  of  the 
room,  and  that  the  lady  continued  to  see  the  figure  at  the 
time  that  her  father  wan  unable  to  see  anything. 

Be  it  observed  that  I  am  not  putting  forward  the  tele- 
pathic hypothesis  as  the  explanation  of  the  foregoing  narra- 
tives, but  as  one  of  the  hypotheses  that  suggest  themselves. 
Some  of  my  readei^s  may  regard  such  an  explanation  as  veiy 
far-fetched.  That  it  is  not  so,  will  appear  from  the  following 
incident,  which  occun-ed  in  this  country  towards  the  end  of 
1885. 

Dr.  G.,  a  cultured  lady,  an  M.  D.,  —  some  of  whose  expe- 
riences as  percipient  have  been  recorded  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  S.  P.  R.,  —  drew  my  attention  some  time 
ago  to  an  account  which  she  had  given,  in  The  Herald  of 
Healthy  of  an  experience  where  she  hei'self  was  the  agent, 
and  a  friend  of  hers  whom  I  shall  call  Mrs.  C,  the  percip- 
ient. According  to  the  account,  which  I  abridge.  Dr.  G. 
arranged,  early  in  October  of  1885,  to  try  voluntarily  to 
appear  or  cause  a  vision  of  herself  to  appear  to  Mi's.  C.  at 
a  distance.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  G.  w^ent  to  a  city  500 
miles  from  where  Mrs.  C.  w^as  living,  and  at  intervals 
endeavored  (vainly)  to  go  to  her  friend  mentiilly  ;  but  no 
written  communication  took  place  between  them,  nor  had 
any  hour  been  fixed  for  the  experiment. 

.  .  .  One  night  I  went  to  bed  in  a  liigh  fever  consequent 
upon  a  sudden  but  slight  indisposition.  My  mind  was  idly  but 
nervously  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  topics.  Among  other 
things  I  thought  of  a  certain  reception  which  I  had  to  attend  in  a 
few  days,  of  having  no  dress  suitable  for  the  occasion,  but  of  one 
which  I  had  at  home  and  wished  for.  And  then  I  wandered,  by 
association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  a  certain  evening  company  which 
I  had  attended  with  the  fri(»nd  with  whom  T  wished  to  try  my  ex- 
periment in  telepathy.  I  tli(tught  of  this  idly,  without  volition, 
but  as  in  fever  the  mind  seems  to  cling  to  idle  thouglits  with 
great  persistence,  so  these  thoughts  kept  re])eating  themselves. 
I  became  weary  of  their  persistence,  yet  could  not  escape  them. 
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I  finally  began  to  wonder  why  I  could  not  appear  to  my  friend, 
but  did  not  try  —  only  kept  thinking  of  it. 

Suddenly  my  body  became  slightly  numb,  my  head  felt  light, 
my  breathing  became  slow  and  loud,  as  when  one  goes  to  sleep. 
I  had  often  been  in  a  similar  state.  When  I  came  out  of  it  I  lit 
the  candle  and  looked  at  my  watch.  The  next  day  I  thought  of 
the  experience  of  the  night  as  meaningless,  and  was  ashamed  of 
having  considered  a  change  of  breathing  as  anything  more  than  a 
premonition  of  going  to  sleep. 

A  few  days  after  this  experience  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  forwarded  from  where  she  supposed  I  was,  in  which  she 
stated  that  I  had  appeared  to  her  on  a  certain  evening,  giving  the 
time  ;  that  I  wore  a  dresss  he  had  never  seen  before,  but  which 
she  perfectly  described ;  that  I  stood  \*4th  my  back  to  her  and 
remained  but  a  moment  or  two. 

As  I  had  not  written  to  her  of  my  efforts  to  appear  to  her,  and 
as  the  opportunities  of  two  months  for  guess-work  or  deception 
had  elapsed,  I  felt  that  my  proof  was  as  positive  as  I  could  desire. 
Not  proof,  however,  of  the  outgoing  of  an  astral  body.  Had  I 
appeared  to  my  friend  as  I  was  at  the  moment,  in  bed  in  my 
nightdress,  the  case  would  have  simply  paralleled  many  of  which 
we  have  read  ;  but  my  appearance  in  a  dress  that  was  two  hun- 
dred miles  away,  and  which  had  never  been  seen  by  the  percipient, 
forms  proof  of  the  best  theory  that  has  yet  been  propounded  by 
students  of  telepathy.     .     .     . 

I  have  received  a  corroborative  account  from  the  lady 
who  had  this  vision,  and  her  original  letter  has  also  been 
kindly  forwarded  to  me  for  my  inspection.     It  reads  thus  :  — 

New  York,  Nov.  21,  1885. 

Dear 

Did  you  come  to  me  last  evening,  Friday,  Nov.  20  ?  Some- 
body did,  near  10  o'clock.  She  wore  a  blue  velvet  dress,  hand- 
somely draped,  with  white  cuffs  at  the  wrist.  But  I  only  saw 
the  figure.  The  face  was  not  revealed  to  me.  I  had  gone  to 
l)ed,  and  put  out  the  light.  It  was  with  the  interior  sight  I  saw. 
It  was  gone  in  an  instant.  Yours,  

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  theory  of  mere  chance 
coincidence,  not  many  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  Dr. 
(t.  actually  travelled  as  a  ghost  (in  the  sense  of  some 
tenuous  material  thing)  and  arrayed  her  ghostly  organism 
in  the  ghostly  garments  of  her  distant  reception  dress.  They 
would  rather  incline,  in  this  case  at  all  events,  to  the  theory 
of  telepathy, —  the  ability  of  one  mind  to  impress  or  to  be 
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impressed  by  another  mind  otherwise  than  through  the  recog- 
nized channels  of  sense. 

But  let  me  quote  another  case,  which  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  of  the  same  variety  as  the  foregoing,  but  which 
is  more  closely  reciprocal  *.  ^.,  a  case  where  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  mutual  influence  of  the  two  persons  con- 
cerned upon  each  other. 

October  28,  1888. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  living,  and  my  daughter  AHie 
with  me,  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Charley  (engaged  to  Allie) 
had  gone  to  Chicago.  He  had  been  away  several  months  when 
one  night  a  young  girl  in  my  employ  named  Nettie  Knapp  came 
running  into  my  bedroom,  saying :  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Crans,  come  in  here 
quick,  something  awf  ul's  the  matter  with  Allie."  I  went  to  my 
daughter's  room.  She  was  lying  in  the  bed,  very  cold  and  appar- 
ently lifeless.  I  rubbed  her  with  camphor  and  tried  to  arouse 
her,  and  after  a  short  time  succeeded  in  doing  so.  She  then  said : 
"  I've  been  to  Chicago  and  seen  that  little  devil."  She  said  she 
saw  him  in  bed  with  another  man. 

In  about  two  days  I  received  a  letter  from  Charley  asking  me 
whether  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  Allie,  as  he  had  seen 
her  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  the  night  before.  lie  wrote 
his  on  the  day  following  the  night  of  my  daughter's  experience. 

(signed)  Mrs.  N.  J.  Crans. 

I  confirm  all  of  the  above  statements  that  relate  to  me. 

(signed)  C.  A.  Ivernochan. 

Miss  Crans  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Kernochan,  and  died 
in  1879,  so  that  her  account  could  not  be  obtained. 

This  case,  my  readers  will  doubtless  urge,  introduces  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  telepathic  hypothesis.  Possibly 
it  does.  The  task  which  I  have  set  myself  in  this  article  is 
precisely  to  suggest  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  rise  to 
confront  our  explanations.  The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney 
would  probably  have  classed  tliis  case  as  an  illustration  of 
what  he  called  "  teleimthic  clairvoyance."  He  would  have 
supposed  a  supernormal  extension  of  the  susceptibility  of 
Miss  C,  accompanied  by  the  power  of  acting  telepathically 
upon  Mr.  K. 

The  next  two  cases  which  I  shall  quote  we  have  received 
from  a  lady,  Mrs.  N.  G.,  who  has  had  various  psychical  ex- 
periences.    She  writes,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  25,  1887:  — 

I  will  now  relate  an  incident  which  happened  when  I  was  a 
young  girl. 
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I  sat  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  I  saw  a  lady  com- 
ing up  the  street  toward  the  house.  I  made  the  remark  to  my 
mother,  "  There  comes  Mrs.  Charlie  Davis,  and  I  think  she  is  com- 
ing here."  Then  my  mother  came  to  the  window  and  said  : 
"  Where  is  she  ?  I  don't  see  her  or  anyone."  Of  course  I  was 
surprised  and  insisted  upon  it,  saying  she  had  on  a  bonnet 
trimmed  with  red,  then  turned  to  look  at  my  mother  to  see  what 
she  meant  by  saying  so.  I  looked  back  again  out  of  the  window, 
and  to  be  sure  I  could  not  see  anyone.  But  I  was  so  sure  that  I 
went  out  of  doors  and  looked,  but  could  discover  no  one.  This 
was  just  a  short  time  before  dinner.  I  kept  constantly  expecting 
her  to  come,  and  shortly  after  dinner  the  door-bell  rang  and  upon 
going  to  the  door,  who  should  be  there  but  Mrs.  Davis.  As  soon 
as  seated  almost  I  asked  her  if  she  ha.d  not  been  up  this  way 
before.  She  replied  in  the  negative.  I  insisted,  telling  her  that 
she  had  on  the  same  bonnet  that  she  was  now  wearing.  (This 
was  on  Monday.)  Her  reply  was  that  she  got  the  bonnet  new 
Saturday  and  that  it  had  been  so  very  stormy  on  Sunday  that  she 
did  not  go  out  of  the  house,  and  while  doing  her  washing  this  fore- 
noon, a  lady  came  in  just  before  dinner  and  wanted  her  to  come 
up  and  ask  if  I  would  take  part  in  an  entertainment  to  be  given 
at  the  church,  and  at  that  time  had  considerable  conversation  in 
regard  to  my  personal  appearance,  in  connection  with  tliis  char- 
acter that  she  was  to  ask  me  to  represent,  etc. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  G.,  mother  of  Mrs.  N.  G.,  confirms  as  follows : — 

I  remember  the  circumstance  of  my  daughter  seeing  the  lady 
coming  up  the  street.  She  said :  "  There  comes  Mrs.  Davis,"  and 
as  I  did  not  see  the  lady  we  let  it  pass,  thinking  she  did  not  see 
her  or  anyone  else.  Shortly  after  dinner  of  the  same  day,  Mrs. 
D.  came  to  our  house.  My  daughter  asked  her  if  she  had  not 
been  up  this  way  in  the  forenoon.  Her  reply :  "  No ;  I  have  not 
been  out  of  the  house  before  to-day  for  I  have  been  very  busy, 
but  was  thinking  very  strongly  of  you  in  the  forenoon,  as  we  are 
going  to  have  tableaux  at  our  entertainment  at  the  church  and 
want  you  for  '  Rebecca  at  the  well.'  I  thought  I  would  come  up 
to  see  you  after  dinner  and  so  here  I  am." 

My  daughter  reiterated,  '^  But  you  must  have  been  up  this  way 
to-day,"  to  which  Mrs.  D.  insisted  she  had  not. 

I  will  further  state  that  she  had  on  the  same  apparel  that  my 
daughter  described  when  she  thought  she  saw  her  in  the  forenoon. 

The  other  experience  was  recent,  and  the  account  of  it 
was  sent  to  me  on  the  day  immediately  following.  Mrs.  G. 
writes,  on  May  18,  1888  :  — 


i  - 
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.  .  .  For  nearly  two  weeks  I  have  lia<l  a  lady  friend  visit- 
ing us  from  Chicago  and  last  Sunday  we  tried  tlie  cards  and  in 
every  instance  I  told  the  color  and  kind ;  but  only  two  or  three 
times  was  enabled  to  give  the  exact  number.     .     .     . 

I  must  write  you  of  something  that  occurred  last  night ;  after 
this  lady,  whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  had  retired  and  almost 
immediately  after  we  had  extinguished  the  light,  there  suddenly 
appeared  before  me  a  beautiful  lawn  and  coming  toward  me  a 
chubby,  yellow-haired  little  boy,  and  by  his  side  a  brown  dog 
which  closely  resembled  a  fox.  The  dog  had  on  a  brass  collar  and 
the  child^s  hand  was  under  the  collar  just  as  if  he  was  leading  or 
pulling  the  dog.  The  vision  was  like  a  flash,  came  and  went  in 
an  instant.  I  immediately  told  my  friend  and  she  said  :  "  Do 
you  know  where  there  are  any  matches  ?  "  and  began  to  hurriedly 
clamber  out  of  bed.  I  struck  a  light,  she  plunged  into  her  trunk, 
brought  out  a  book,  and  pasted  in  the  front  was  a  picture  of  her 
little  boy  and  his  dog.  They  were  not  in  the  same  position  that 
I  saw  them  but  the  dog  looked  exceedingly  familiar.  Her  little 
boy  passed  into  the  beyond  about  four  years  ago.     .     .     . 

Mrs.  I.  F.  corroborates  as  follows  :  — 

May  18,  1888. 
I  wish  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  Mrs.  N.  (t.  relative  to 
.  .  .  and  her  wonderful  vision  of  my  little  boy,  and  my  old 
home.  Mrs.  G.  never  saw  the  place,  the  little  child,  and  never  even 
heard  of  the  peculiar-looking  dog,  which  was  my  little  son's  con- 
stant companion  out  of  doors.  She  never  saw  the  photograph 
which  was  pasted  in  the  back  of  my  Bible  and  packed  away. 

(signed)  I.  F. 

Mrs.  G.'s  experience  in  this  liust  ciise  reminds  us  of 
the  description  given  by  Mrs.  C.  in  the  case  cited  above, 
of  the  vision  to  her  of  Dr.  G.  in  the  blue  velvet  dress. 
The  visions  appear  to  be  us  it  were  half-way  Ixitween  a  sini[)le 
mental  picture  and  a  complete  externalization.  And  in  each 
case  the  vision  of  the  percipient  was  not  improbably  a  repro- 
duction of  the  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  agent. 

Even  from  the  few  specimen  exj)eriences  before  us  we  may 
infer  that  there  are  ghosts  and  ghosts,  and  that  Ix^fore  we 
either  tremble  or  scoff  at  the  thought  of  a  disembodied  s[)irit, 
it  behooves  us  to  seek  further  into  the  rarer  (jualities  of  the 
human  individual  while  yet  emlKxlied,  to  explain  the  ghosts 
of  the  living  of  whom  we  know  much,  before  we  attempt"  to 
explain  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  of  whom  we  know  so  little. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  types  of  ghosts.     Those 
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tliat  we  have  considered  so  far,  apart  from  any  special  signifi- 
cation which  we  may  give  to  the  term  ghosts,  have  fallen  un- 
questionably into  one  of  two  classes  —  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
and  ghosts  of  the  living.  What  now  shall  we  say  of  (jleath- 
wrait/is^  the  commonest  type  of  all,  the  figures  that  are  seen 
by  friends  at  a  distance  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  persons 
whose  apparitions  are  seen  ?  Are  these  ghosts  of  the  dead  or 
ghosts  of  the  living?  Further,  how  are  we  to  class  the 
figures  seen  at  different  times  by  different  |)ersons,  and  the 
various  noises,  etc.,  alleged  to  occur,  in  houses  reputed  to  be 
"  haunted  "  ?  These  ix)ints  I  must  leave  for  consideration  in 
my  next  article. 
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BY   NICHOLAS   P.    OILMAN. 


The  sjrstem  of  recompensing  labor  which  Is  known  in 
France,  where  it  has  its  greatest  vogue,  as  participation  in 
profits  (^participation  aux  bSnSfices)  commonly  receives  the 
name  in  England  of  Industrial  Pai-tnership.  Treating  this 
sjTStem  of  late  in  full  detail,*  I  preferred  to  use,  as  a  rule,  a 
phrase  identical  in  meaning  with  the  French  term.  "  Profit 
sharing"  should  be  defined  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  between  employer  and  employee."  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  ob- 
scured a  proper  distmction  when  he  qualified  the  division  as 
one  "between  labor  and  capital."  It  is  not  the  capitalist  but 
the  employer,  as  such,  who  contracts  with  the  employee  ; 
even  when  the  two  functions  are  united,  as  they  often  are  in 
the  same  person,  they  should  be  kept  logically  distinct. 

Profit  sharing,  thus  defined,  is  a  step  forward,  both  natu- 
ral and  necessary,  "  in  the  evolution  of  the  wages  system." 
But  two  or  thi'ee  of  the  most  forcible,  as  they  are  also  the 
most  recurrent,  objections  to  this  development  derive  their 
apparent  strength  from  a  veiy  obvious  criticism  on  the  name 
of  it.  Profit  and  loss  are  the  Siamese  twins  of  business.  If 
one  is  mentioned  the  other  immediately  presents  itself  to  the 
mind.  Hence  the  one  commonest  of  objections  to  any 
scheme  of  profit  sharing  is  that  it  does  not  mention  tlie  shar- 
ing of  losses  by  the  employee.  Beeaiuse  loss  is  not  associated 
with  "profit"  in  the  name  of  the  method,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  however,  that  no  provision  has  l)een  made  in 
fact  to  remedy  the  inequity  which  it  requires  no  keenness  of 
mind  to  detect  on  the  surface.  If  we  consider  the  matter  a 
little  more  closely,  we  shall  see  that  the  standard  systems  of 
profit  sharing  now  in  effect  come  off  victorious  IVoni  the 
encounter  with  an  objection  the  whole  force  of  which  lies  in 
its  immediate  plausibility. 

•  Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employee.   Houghton,  Miflliu  &  Co. 
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One  point  only  need  be  remembered  to  change  the  vigor  of 
the  criticism  in  question  into  weakness.  No  party  to  an 
industrial  undertaking  can  rightly  be  expected  to  lose  what 
he  did  not  put  in.  The  capitalist  wha  loans  money  to  estab- 
lish a  manufactory  may,  in  the  course  of  trade,  lose  not 
only  interest  —  the  usual  return  for  his  investment  —  but  a 
part  of  the  funds  themselves  also,  which  he  has  put  in. 
The  manager,  who  has  hired  this  money,  may  fail  of  that 
recompense  to  which  his  business  talent  and  his  labor  of  mind 
seem  to  entitle  him,  in  salary  and  profits.  What  he  puts 
into  the  undertaking  is  skill  as  a  manager,  be  it  great  or 
small.  As  long  as  the  business  is  decently  prosperous,  he 
draws  or  allows  himself  a  salary  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  the  place.  If  it  flourishes  he  takes  a  large  share  of  the 
profits,  if  not  all.  But  if  it  is  unsuccessful,  he  can  only 
redouble,  if  possible,  his  pains  and  skill.  The  capitalist  does 
not  require  him  in  a  bad-year,  or  a  series  of  bad  years,  to  pay 
back  a  part  of  the  large  salary  which  he  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding prosperous  time.  The  manager  fails  first  to  obtain  a 
profit  above  his  salary  and  the  interest  due.  If  the  misfor- 
tune continues  and  the  payment  of  interest  becomes  uncer- 
tain, he  vsdll  next  curtail  his  salary  (the  workmen  are  not 
now  imder  consideration)  which  stands  as  the  just  recom- 
pense of  his  output  of  mental  power.  He  does  not  dimin- 
ish that  output,  as  compared  with  more  successful  years ; 
he  is  more  likely  to  increase  it.  But  he  loses  in  bad  yeai-s 
the  difference  between  his  normal  salary  and  that  which  he 
actually  receives  ;  he  does  not  pay  out  of  this  reduced  salary 
a  portion  towards  making  good  the  loss  of  interest  to  the 
capitalist.  He  puts  in  bmins ;  he  loses  a  part  of  the  usual 
recompense  of  brnins  in  business. 

Now  we  come  to  the  employee.  He  contributes  hand- 
labor,  qualified  by  a  varying  amount  of  intelligence,  to 
the  joint  imdertaking,  to  which  the  capittilist  has  given 
money  and  the  employer  industrial  and  commercial  skill. 
For  this  hand-labor  he  receives,  under  the  common  wages-sys- 
tem, a  fixed  return  by  the  day  or  week.  He  can  expect 
nothing  beyond  this  in  the  shape  of  a  share,  however  small,  in 
the  net  profits  after  all  expenses  for  interest,  salaries,  wages, 
reserve,  depreciation,  and  repairs  have  l>een  met.  Let  ils 
suppose  that  his  employer  admits  him  to  a  share  in  the 
profits,  determined  in  all  its  aspects  by  the  employer,  and 
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moderate  in  size  es{)ecially  l)ecaiise  based  on  a  calculation  oi 
the  probabilities  of  a  series  of  years.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
this  additional  return  the  workman  is  expected  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  lalK)r,  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of 
product,  economy,  carefulness,  and  good  order.  He  does  so, 
and  thus  makes  an  extra  contribution  to  the  business,  as 
compared  with  the  common  workman.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  it  is  prosperous  he  receives  a  bonus.  This  is  not  a 
sheer  gift  from  the  employer ;  it  Ls  a  fair  return,  warranted 
by  the  nature  of  the  industrial  contract  and  by  the  state 
of  trade,  for  his  increased  contribution  to  the  joint  under- 
taking. 

But  if  the  year  luis  brought  no  profit  to  the  concern,  and 
no  loss,  the  employee  who  has  put  forth  this  extra  effort 
receives  no  return  for  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus.  He  obtains 
his  wages  as  the  manager  takes  hLs  salary,  both  sums  being  the 
return  which  it  is  desimble,  for  many  reasons,  shall  suffer 
from  no  retroactive  demands. 

In  bad  years  the  manager  loses  a  reward  for  his  mental 
service  going  beyond  the  lixed  salary  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  average  state  of  prosperity  in  the  business.  So,  like- 
wise, the  employee  fails  of  a  return  for  the  extra-ordinary 
manual  service  he  has  rendered,  the  amount  of  effort  by  which 
he  has  surpassed  the  usual  achievement  of  workei-s  in  his 
industry.  If  times  continue  Ixid,  salaries  and  wages  both 
fall,  as  they  must.  But  the  manager  will  not  be  lussessed  on 
his  past  year's  salary  to  pay  interest  to  the  capitalist.  No 
more  should  the  workman  1x3  called  upon  to  pay  back  any- 
thing out  of  his  wages  to  make  good  the  salary  of  the 
manager,  or  the  interest  of  the  capitalist.  The  workmen 
contribute  one  kind  of  effort,  the  manager  another,  and  the 
eapitiilLst  the  stored-ujKjffort  in  mom*y.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
in  a  profit-sharing  establishment  the  workman  shares  losses  in 
bad  years,  even  if  his  wages  are  not  reduced. 

Furthermore,  no  wise  lirm,  whether  giving  its  employees  a 
share  in  realized  profits  or  not,  neglects  to  lay  up  a  reserve 
fund  out  of  the  profits  of  good  yeai-s  to  meet  the  probable 
losses  of  iKid  times.  An  annual  payrtient  to  sucth  a  reserve  fund 
precedes  any  dividend,  in  excess  of  intiuest,  salary,  and  wages, 
until  the  reserve  has  reached  a  perfectly  safe  size.  To  its 
formation,  the  employee  in  a  profit-sharing  firm  contributes 
as  well  as  the  manager,  for  if  there  Avere  no  such  reserve  the 
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bonus  to  the  employee  and  the  profit  to  the  employer  would 
be  larger.  The  workman  thus  adds  in  prosperoiis  times  to  a 
fund  expressly  intended  to  meet  the  losses  of  adverse  years ; 
in  these  latter  years  he  suffers  a  loss  of  the  bonus  which 
measures  rougldy  his  unusual  exertion  as  compared  Avith 
that  of  the  simple  wage-earner. 

It  will  be  further  asserted,  however,  and  very  properly, 
that  the  capitalist  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  his  capi- 
tal in  whole  or  in  part,  as  well  as  his  interest,  owing  to  the 
incapacity  or  the  misfortunes  of  the  employer.  The  employer, 
too,  who  has  prospered  a  number  of  years  and  laid  up  a  for- 
tune, small  or  great,  may  come  to  times  when  he  must  break 
in  upon  this  accumulation  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  to  the 
capitalist  which  he  has  not  realized  from  his  business.  If 
then  the  workman  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  back  any 
share  of  his  wages,  which  he  has  saved  up,  is  there  not  an 
obvioiis  inequity,  despite  all  that  has  thus  far  been  urged  in  his 
defence  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  There  would  be  an  injustice 
if  the  workmen  received  as  much  of  the  profit  as  the 
employer  or  the  capitalist.  But,  in  fact,  no  profit^haring 
establishment  places  the  three  parties  on  an  equality.  A  por- 
tion of  the  profits,  ranging  from  five  or  ten  per  cent,  up  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  goes  to  the  employees.  This  division 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  are  free  from  the  much 
greater  risks  which  the  manager  and  the  capitalist  incur. 
An  equal  division  could  only  be  defended  did  the  workmen 
incur  similar  risks.  But  the  actual  inequality  of  the  shares 
of  profit  corresponds  well  to  the  inequality  of  the  risks  among 
the  three  parties. 

We  have  thus  taken  the  bull  squarely  by  the  horns.  We 
have  used  the  term  "  Profit  Sharing,"  which  offers  so  easy  an 
opening  for  the  objection  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
sharing  of  losses.  Such  provision  is  made  in  reserve  funds  ; 
losses  are  shared  in  profit-sharing  firms,  as  we  see  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  whole  output  of  effort.  Those  who  dwell  on  this 
objection  as  finally  disposing  of  the  whole  matter  practise  a 
curiously  cheap-and-easy  style  of  argument.  They  make  a 
remarkable  reflection  upon  the  mental  abilities  of  the  two 
hundred  firms  now  practising  the  system  in  question  if 
they  suppose  it  has  never  occurred  to  these  firms.  The 
fact  that  so  many  establishments  have  adopted  profit  shar- 
ing, when  the   objection  must  have  presented  itself  at  the 
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outBet  to  them,  would  seem  to  intimate  its  fallacious 
character. 

Putting  aside  however,  all  the  preceding  argument,  in  which 
the  term  Profit  Sharing  has  occuiTed  only  too  fi-equently,  let  us 
approach  the  fact  for  wliich  the  terai  stands  from  another 
side.  Man  has  no  greater  helper  than  words,  and  he  often 
has  no  worse  enemy.  When  they  present  themselves  to  him 
as  fully  equal  to  expressing  reality,  they  lead  him  astray. 
Our  friends,  the  Prohibitionists,  for  instance,  declaim  earnestly 
against  the  "  license  "  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  government  as 
if  it  wei-e  making  money  out  of  acknowledged  crime.  But 
the  private  citizen  has  neither  license  nor  lilxjrty  to  sell  liquor 
as  freely  as  he  pleases.  The  people  regard  it  as  a  dangerous 
traffic,  and  "  control "  or  ^'  regulate  "  it  as  strictly  as  they 
think  the  existing  state  of  monil  civilization  will  allow.  The 
legal  document  called  a  liquor  license  is  largely  a  restric- 
tion on  the  holder ;  it  is  altogether  a  restriction  on  all  but  the 
small  body  of  liquor  sellers.  The  rest  of  the  community  is 
absolutely  inhibited  from  engaging  in  the  business. 

In  the  industrial  world  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
fusion about  the  matter  we  are  discussing.  '*  Profit  sharing  " 
is  but  one  feature  of  a  ceiiain  system  of  associating  employer 
and  employee.  "  Industrial  pai-tnership  "  is  a  term  which  in- 
cludes this  feature  and  numerous  others.  It  is  the  more 
comprehensive  term,  and  it  is  also  the  more  chamcteristic. 
The  advocTites  of  profit  sharing  do  not  need  to  seek  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  name  less  open  to  obvious  retort,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  a  test  of  a  good  thought  that  it  will  bear  a  diaiige  of 
clothing.  If  lx)th  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  ()f  profit 
sharing,  then,  will  look  carefully  at  the  entirely  synonymous 
name  "  Industrial  Partnership,"  and  consider  all  its  implica- 
tions, new  light  may  result  and  the  principle  be  more  fully 
appreciated  lus  good,  because  of  its  novel  dress  —  novel,  that 
is  to  say  in  this  country,  where  the  English  term  for  profit 
sharing  is  not  familiar.  ' 

The  central  difficulty  in  the  existing  lalx)r  situution  is  the 
loss  of  the  feeling  of  association  in  a  coimnon  c;iiise  wliich 
characterized  the  relation  of  master  and  man  in  the  simple 
and  limited  industries  of  fonner  times.  The  farmer  working 
his  own  land  with  his  sons  to  help  him  is  an  instance  of 
perhaps  the  closest  kind  of  interested  co-operation.  Wlien 
his  farm  requii*es  the  work  also  of  two  or  thice  **  hired  men," 
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Imm'/OIiUiukjh  in  tlio  iield,  HU^jerintending  and  working  side  by 
nido  with  t}i(»ni.  Ilie  «hoeinaker  in  the  little  shops  which 
uwjd  to  Ikj  ho  connnon  in  Massachusetts  sat  on  the  bench  in 
the  Hanio  room  with  his  small  company  of  workmen.  In 
th(jHe  two  industries,  not  to  go  further  for  instances,  the 
fiHHO(;iation  of  employer  and  employee  was  close  and  familiar. 
Jial)or  troubles  were  very  slight  in  such  an  atmosphere.  But 
in  thtwe  days  of  great  shoe  factories  using  the  most  elaborate 
macJiinory  and  employing  hundreds  of  men  the  productive 
inthistry  and  the  commercial  liandling  of  the  product  are 
sharply  seiMimtcd.  The  factory  and  the  counting-room  know 
(Mi(!h  other,  at  most,  only  by  sight.  The  space  wliich  separates 
a  shoo  factory  in  Milford  fi-om  the  selling  office  in  Boston  is 
but.  a  slight  index  of  the  personal  separation  between  the 
a(»tual  shoemaker  and  the  i)artners  in  the  firm.  The  field  is 
thus  open  for  every  kind  of  misiunderstanding,  suspicion,  and 
dislike.  The  record  of  recent  industry  shows  how  well  this 
«>pport unity  is  improved.  The  usual  attitude  of  the  two 
jMirtii»s  in  too  many  instances  is  ill-concealed  hostility. 

The  primitive  feeling  of  partnership  has  vanished  in  the 
stupendous  development  of  modem  industrial  civilization. 
Miuster  ami  man  talk  of  each  other  as  if  they  were  two  dis- 
tinct sjHH'ies,  with  the  fewest  possible  ix)ints  of  sjTnpathy  or 
eontaet  U^tween  them.  It  is  this  profound  alienation 
U^tWiHMi  those  who  hire  labor  on  a  large  scale  and  their 
omployoos  that  strikes  the  rest  of  tlie  world  as  the  most 
lamentable  featuu*  of  modem  industrial  warfare.  The  em- 
plover  is  ti>o  wont  to  treat  his  men  as  so  many  machines,  or,  at 
the  U\st,  lUH  onnitun^s  largi»ly  irrational.  The  workman 
nyanls  the  owner  of  the  Viist  establishment  wliere  he  toils  as 
a  sellish  tyrants  ehietly  In^it  on  nnlueing  M-ages  to  the  lowest 
jHvssible  jnnnt.  The  masters  combine  against  the  men  and 
the  men  combine  ag;\inst  the  ma^^ters.  Workingmen  dream  of 
the  happy  day  when  all  imlustrv  shall  In?  purely  co-operative 
autl  the  employing  el;u^^  Iv  aln^lished.  The  capitalist  dreams, 
jvn^haniv,  of  the  time  when  improveil  maohinerv  shall  have 
nnbuHHl  the  uihhI  of  haiuUalx^r  to  its  minimum.  Meanwhile, 
tlh*  right  and  natunil  combination  of  the  employer  and  his 
nuM\  in  t\u^h  industrial  i>stablishment  is  left  out  of  sight, 

U  is  tiot  |xv5sibU\  t^f  iHntrso,  to  call  back  the  simple 
amiuo^mont^  of  primitive  industr\\  Meiii;wal  guilds  have 
jxr^Nluxi*  to^v  T^ith  the  agw  tlwt  bix^ught  them  forth.     The 
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scale  of  modem  industry  no  longer  permits  the  employer  to 
know  his  men  personally.  The  fundamental  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  put  by :  Is  not  the  old  spirit  of  association 
capable  of  revival  in  some  new  f onn  ?  Mankind  has  gone  on 
swiftly  in  these  later  times,  in  a  ^marvellous  development  of 
manufacture  and  commerce.  Carried  along  by  its  tremen- 
dous material  sweep,  we  have  had  little  time  or  thought  to 
spend  upon  that  most  important  matter,  the  adjustment  of  the 
new  material  conditions  according  to  the  laws  of  moi-ality  and 
humanity.  The  morally  '^  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world  " 
has  brought  us  to  the  days  of  lock-outs,  black-lists,  strikes, 
and  boycotts,  in  one  word,  to  industrial  war.  Our  foremost 
need  now  is  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  means  of  reconciliation 
of  the  hostile  classes.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  the 
problem  is  largely  a  moral  one,  and  at  tlie  same  time  that  the 
solution  must  be  grounded  on  a  readjustment  of  the  material 
interests  involved.  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  and  to 
little  purpose  do  employei-s  repeat  that  the  interests  of 
labor  and  capital  are  one.  Which  one,  we  may  well  ask,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  matrimonial  contract.  The  answer  that  the 
common  capitalist  practically  makes  is  evident.  The  employ- 
ing class  have  yet  to  convince  the  world  at  large  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  profession  of  the  identity  of  interests  of  capital 
and  labor. 

Standing  in  no  attitude  of  hostility  to  employers,  and  re- 
jecting totally  the  notion  that  they  are  to  be  superseded,  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  now  take  some  for- 
ward step  in  the  reasoning,  conscious  evolution  of  the  wages 
system.  Such  a  move  is  in  the  direct  line  of  their  own  inter- 
est. For,  as  M.  Charles  Secretan  has  lately  said :  '*  Whether 
we  regret  it  or  rejoice  over  it,  the  fact  remains  that  society 
cannot  be  fossilized,  and  tlie  alternative  is  not,  as  some  would 
fain  believe,  between  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  or 
the  perpetuity  of  their  serfdom  and  vassalage,  but  between 
enfranchisement  and  the  universal  bondage  with  which  a 
state  Socialism  threatens  us."  He  continues :  "  Socialism 
knows  perfectly  well  that  co-opeiation  is  its  deadliest  foe, 
while  the  dissatisfied  arc  its  abettoi-s.  Two  ways,  and  only 
two,  lie  open  before  ils  —  to  revolt  against  the  reign  of  liberty 
by  coercion  and  violence,  or  to  support  it  by  reforuLS  freely 
effected.  We  advocate  the  latter  course.  We  advise  masters 
to  give  their  employees  a  share  in  their  profits.     We  recom- 
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mend  to  the  wage-earning  class  cooperative  stores,  with  a  view 
to  collective  saving  and  to  the  combination  of  producers." 

The  best  kind  of  socialism  is  the  kind  which  employers  have 
it  fully  in  their  power  to  maugurate  and  develop  —  partner- 
ship with  their  workmen.  This  evidently  should  not  be  a 
commercial  partnership.  The  workmen  have  not  the  capital 
to  contribute.  As  a  body,  in  any  given  establishment,  they 
have  not  the  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  trade  which 
would  make  their  advice  of  value.  Of  commercial  skill  they 
are  naturally  destitute,  and  their  interference  with  the  books 
or  the  plans  of  the  partners  who  combine  their  capital  and 
their  skill  in  the  firm  would  be  ruinous.  The  confusion  by 
workmen  of  the  two  kinds  of  partnerahip,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  most  co-operative  pro- 
ductive establishments.  The  same  confusion,  by  business 
men,  is  the  source  of  the  chief  objection  to  profit  sharing  — 
that  it  does  not  carry  along  with  it  loss  sharing  out  of  wages 
paid.  When  the  distinction  is  clearly  made  and  firmly  held, 
co-operative  workmen  will  leave  the  commercial  conduct  of 
their  factory  to  a  manager,  with  large  powers  and  a  high 
salary ;  and  employei^s  will  cease  to  ask  that  workmen  shall 
share  losses  which  are  due  to  the  commercial  department. 

Profit  sharing  rests  for  its  justification  upon  the  fact  that 
in  the  industrial  department  of  a  business  the  workmen  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  product,  improve  its  quality,  take 
better  care  of  implements,  economize  materials,  diminish  the 
cost  of  superintendence,  and  put  an  end  to  labor  troubles,  in 
view  of  a  promised  bonus.  The  existing  evidence  going  to 
prove  this  fact  is  now  accessible  to  every  employer,  and  need 
only  be  here  alluded  to.  No  one  claims  that  profit  sharing 
gives  the  workmen  skill  in  buying  raw  material  or  in  selling 
the  finished  product. 

The  limit  to  which  the  industrial  partnership  should  go  is 
thus  easily  discernible.  If  the  workmen  in  a  productive 
establishment  actually  make  the  gains  just  indicated  in 
quantity,  quality,  economy,  and  good  order,  then  they  earn 
a  bonus  in  addition  to  wages.  If  the  employer  chooses,  he 
can  make  the  bonus  payable  in  every  year  when  this  gain 
over  the  usual  cost  of  manufacture  is  realized,  without  regard 
to  the  results  in  the  commercial  department.  The  Yale  and 
ToAvne  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  practise 
such  a  systena,  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne,  to  which  he 
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gives  the  name  of  "  Grain  Sharing."  *  "  It  consists  in  ascertain- 
ing the  present  labor  cost  of  a  given  product,  and  in  dividing 
equitably  with  those  engaged  in  producing  it  the  gain  or 
benefit  accruing  from  increased  efficiency  or  economy  on 
their  part."  The  industrial  department  being  thus  entirely 
separated  from  tlie  commercial,  a  bonus  to  labor  might  be 
earned,  and  would  have  to  be  paid,  in  years  when  the  com- 
mercial department  showed  a  loss.  So  far  as  the  workmen 
are  concerned,  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  help  the  firm 
by  diminishing  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture.  One  part  of 
the  gain  in  production  has  gone  to  them  and  the  other  to  the 
firm.  Both  parties,  therefore,  are  gainers  so  far  by  the 
industrial  partnership. 

Professional  advocates  of  "the  cause  of  labor"  (whose 
own  exertions  are  chiefly  vocal)  will  denounce  even  this 
kind  of  association  under  which  the  employees  would  get  a 
bonus  in  every  year  in  which  the  usual  cost  of  production  is 
diminished  by  Uiem,  because  the  employer  also  profits  by  the 
decrease.  But  advantage  to  all  parties  concerned  is  the 
very  essence  of  partnership  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  a 
curious  invitation,  in  a  world  where  self-interest  must  play  an 
important  r81e  in  human  affairs,  did  we  ask  the  employing 
class  to  adopt  a  new  system  which  is  to  work  only  to  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen.  The  sound  position  is  that  every 
step  of  genuine  progress  is  a  benefit  to  all  who  take  it.  The 
workman  objecting  to  a  ten  per  cent,  bonus  on  his  wages, 
because  his  employer  has  also  increased  his  gains,  from  the 
rise  in  the  quality  of  labor,  is  fit  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  It 
is  not  the  industrious  workmen  who  make  this  remarkable 
objection  to  any  improvement  of  their  own  condition,  but 
those  persons  who  imagine  that  a  benefit  to  one  class  should 
always  be  accompanied  by  an  injury  to  another,  and  who 
would  be  seriously  disturbed  by  seeing  employer  and  employee 
prospering  together  in  a  real  partnership ! 

Tlie  method  called  Grain  Sharing  is  more  favorable  to  the 
workmen  than  the  less  strictly  logical  system  of  profit  shar- 
ing, or  industrial  paiinership,  under  which  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  labor  is  conditioned  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  firm.     This  brief  consideration  of  it  will  however  help,  I 


•I  have  elsewhere  described  it  briefly,  and  it  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
Tenth  Yolumv  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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trust,  to  enlighten  those  who  rest  in  the  argument  for  loss 
sharing  as  finally  disposing  of  profit  sharing.  If  gains  are 
made  in  one  department  by  workmen,  and  losses  are  incurred 
in  another  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  share  these 
losses  out  of  their  wages  if  they  have  received  no  bonus  on 
account  of  the  gain  they  have  made  in  production.  They 
take  the  risks  of  labor  and  they  improve  its  quality  and 
quantity.  If  they  do  this,  it  is  highly  irrational  to  ask  them 
to  share  also  the  risks  of  capital  and  management.  The 
irrationality  would  vanish  did  the  workmen  own  shares,  have 
free  access  to  the  books  and  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
business.  But  the  undesirability  of  these  features,  all  together, 
is  to  nobody  more  clear  than  to  the  advocates  of  loss  sharing 
out  of  wages. 

How  far  shall  the  partnership  between  master  and  ^pen  go  ? 
It  should  be  confined  to  the  industriaCl  department,  and  stop 
short  of  a  voice  in  the  management,  inspection  of  the  accounts, 
and  responsibility  for  losses.  These  tlu-ee  things  stand 
together.  Establish  the  third,  and  you  must  admit  the  first 
two ;  deny  the  advisability  of  the  first  two,  and  you  must 
also  reject  the  equity  of  the  thii-d. 

Gain  sharing  is  probably  too  logical  an  arrangement  for 
the  mass  of  employers ;  they  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  labor  in  years  in  which  the  business  as  a  whole, 
including  the  productive  and  the  commercial  departments, 
shows  no  profit  or  a  positive  loss.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  majority  of  profit4haring  systems  in  operation  to-day  is 
that  the  workman  takes  the  risk  that  the  commercial  depart- 
ment will  do  as  well  as  the  industrial  department  of  the 
manufactory.  The  workmen  have  it  fully  in  their  power  to 
make  a  reduction  from  the  present  average  cost  of  production 
in  an  iron  foundry  or  a  cotton  mill,  and  if  they  do  not 
accomplish  this,  then  profit  sharing  would  be  recommended 
to  little  purpose  and  with  slight  reason.  Making  their  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  they 
must  then  depend  upon  the  business  ability  of  the  firm  for 
the  payment  of  any  bonus.  But  this  dependence  is  prob- 
ably the  best  arrangement  for  the  producer.  He  allies  him- 
self, having  industrial  ability,  with  one  or  two  or  three  men 
of  commercial  talent.  If  the  firm  cannot  succeed  in  selling 
goods  at  a  profit,  much  less  would  a  combination  of  simple 
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producers  be  able  to  do  it.  The  workman  to-day  depends  for 
his  wages,  in  the  long  run,  upon  the  shrewdness  and  perse- 
verance of  his  employer.  It  would  probably  be  best  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  where  profit  sharing  is  introduced 
that  he  should  depend  for  his  bonus  also  upon  the  same 
conditions.  He  then  casts  in  his  lot  as  a  producer  with  the 
manager  of  the  buying  and  selling  department,  and  there  is 
no  separation  in  interests  between  the  two  departments,  how- 
ever logically  desirable  it  might  seem  to  be. 

Thus  considered,  the  objection  that  is  most  com.monly 
raised  to  profit  sharing,  that  it  does  not  involve  loss  sharing, 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  boomerang  in  the  hands  of  its  users. 
The  workman  in  an  industrial  partnership  shares  profits  only 
when  the  whole  establishment  makes  a  profit  to  which  lie  has 
contributed  his  share  in  his  department.  He  fails  to  receive 
a  bonus,  and  thus  shares  losses,  when  he  has  actually  done 
his  part  toward  making  a  dividend,  but  the  firm  has  not  done 
as  well,  because  success  with  them  is  not  so  simple  a  matter. 
Objection  might  be  made  from  the  workman's  side  with 
more  consistency  than  from  the  employer's  side.  But  when 
we  take  both  parties  into  full  considemtion  and  remember 
that  it  is  a  partnership  they  seek,  in  which  one  department 
must  not  expect  to  profit  when  the  other  is  losing,  then  the 
equity  of  profit  sharing  becomes  manifest. 

The  year  1889  has  seen  a  marked  growth  of  a  public  senti- 
ment favorable  to  industrial  paitnership.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition,  the  exhibition  in  the  Group  of  Social  Economy 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  features,  ••'a  collection,"  said 
President  Camot,  ''of  invaluable  iiifonnation  concerning 
productive  industry  and  the  means  of  improving  it."  Its 
second  section  was  devoted  to  Profit  Sharing  and  Co-operative 
Production.  Here  were  to  be  seen  in  great  abundance 
books,  reix)rts,  charts,  diagrams,  and  other  illustrative 
matter,  showing  tlie  history  and  present  status  of  these  two 
movements.  Tlie  French  Society  devoted  to  tlie  j)ractical 
study  of  profit  si la ring,  wliieh  had  cliarge  of  tliis  section,  was 
recognized  last  March  by  a  governmental  decrees  as  '*  an  in- 
stitution promoting  the  general  welfare,"  and  at  tlie  Expo- 
sition it  was  awarded  a  Grand  Prize,  in  company  with  the 
Maison  Leclaire  and  the  Bon  ilarehe,  the  foremost  profit- 
sharing  establishments  of  France.  Medals — gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  —  were  liberally  bestowed  on  similar  firms,  at  home 
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and  abroad,  and  the  authors  of  works  on  the  system.  Profit 
sharing,  indeed,  came  off  with  flying  colors  and  drums  beat- 
ing, from  this  industrial  congress  of  the  nations.  Never 
before  occupying  an  important  place  in  such  exhibitions,  it 
can  hardly  fail  of  honor  in  future  expositions  where  the  con- 
dition of  labor  is  represented.  The  entire  Paris  exhibit  of 
Social  Economy  is  to  remain  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent' 
museum  wliich  will  not  be  least  among  the  treasures  of  that 
city  of  libraries,  collections,  and  galleries. 

I  was  able  to  report  last  spring  137  establishments  of  all 
sizes,  in  Europe  and  America,  in  which  profit  sharing  had  been 
in  operation,  from  one  year  to  forty-seven.  Later  investiga- 
tion by  French  and  English  authorities  on  the  subject  add  17 
cases  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  20  in  England;  ipost 
of  these  are  of  recent  date,  but  some  run  back  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  United  States  6  additional  instances  have 
become  known  to  me ;  there  are  doubtless  numerous  others 
in  which  the  firms  have  reason  for  shunning  publicity  at  pres- 
ent. The  number  of  profit-sharing  establishments  enumerated 
in  my  volume  should  probably  be  diminished  by  subtracting 
2  cases,  making  the  number  135.  Adding  to  this  list  the  17 
French,  the  20  English,  and  the  6  American  instances,  just 
mentioned,  we  have  a  total  of  178  profit-sharing  houses  now. 
There  are  also  in  England  42  productive  co-operative  socie- 
ties (not  counted  in  my  first  list),  which  give  the  workmen 
a  share  in  the  profits.  The  gi-and  total  thus  gives  220  busi- 
ness houses  in  which  the  principle  of  industrial  partnership 
is  to-day  fully  recognized. 

The  cordial  reception  which  the  year  1889  saw  given  by  the 
American  and  English  press  to  publications  treating  this  just 
and  sane  plan  of  uniting  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, is  a  plain  sign  that  its  progress  is  to  continue.  Un- 
doubtedly, profit  sharing  has  a  future.  That  it  will  be 
prominent  in  the  modified  wages  system  of  the  new  decade 
seems  certain.  It  will  be  one  among  several  methods  gener- 
ally recognized  as  more  equitable  and  satisfactoiy  than  the 
unmodified  time-wagfes  system.  More  than  this  I  am  not 
disposed  to  claim  for  it ;  but  it  deserves  a  veiy  fair  and  thor- 
ough trial  in  all  directions.  The  result  of  sneli  a  trial  will 
probably  be  to  secure  its  adoption  in  many  industries.  Profit 
sliaring  is  to  be  a  great  factor  in  solving  the  labor  problem. 
This  conviction  strengthens  as  we  listen  to  the  variety  of  voices 
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which  assert  its  justice  and  its  reasonableness.  I  will  here 
quote  but  two  such  utterances.  They  shall  be  of  Englishmen, 
as  we  have  used  the  English  phrase,  *'  industrial  partnership." 

Lord  Derby  (formerly  Lord  Stanley),  speaking  at  Roch- 
dale last  month  on  labor  questions,  said :  '*  I  have  a  decidt'd 
opinion  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  ought  to  look. 
What  is  vaguely  called  co-opemtion  —  profit  sharing  would 
be  a  more  accurate  name — seems  to  me  to  give  the  best 
chance  of  reconciling  employer  and  employed.  It  has,  at 
any  rate,  three  great  advantages.  It  asks  for  no  Parliamen- 
tary action,  it  meddles  with  no  man's  liberty,  and  it  requires 
neither  help  nor  money  from  the  outside  world.  ...  I  know 
that  these  successes  have  been  gained  in  one  department  of 
industry  mainly  —  that  of  distribution,  and  that  where  pro- 
duction is  concerned  the  results  have  been  more  doubtful. 
That  proves  only  that  there  is  something  left  to  be  accom 
plished,  not  that'  the  principle  is  unsound.  For  my  own  part 
I  believe  in  the  principle.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  reconciling  employers  and  employed  is 
to  give  them  one  interest.  Where  the  worker  gains  directly 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  business,  he  must  be  a  hopeless  idiot 
if  he  does  not  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

My  second  quotation  emphasizes  the  union  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy  in  business,  of  which  profit  sharing  is  a  prac- 
tical exemplification.  When  Edme-Jean  Leclaire  was  dividing 
his  first  lx)nus  to  lalx)r  in  1843,  Thomas  Carlyle  wfus  thus 
writing  in  Pant  and  Prrsent.  "A  (question  arises  here:  j 
Whether  in  some  ulterior,  perhaps  some  not  far  distant  stage  { 
of  this  *  chivalry  of  labor'  your  master-worker  may  not  find  it  ■ 
passible  and  need  fid  to  grant  his  workei-s  [)ermanent  hiterest 
in  his  enterprise  and  theirs  ?  So  that  it  Ijecome  in  practical 
result  what  in  essential  fact  and  justice  it  ever  is — a  joint 
enterprise ;  all  men,  from  the  chief  master  down  to  the  lowest 
overseer  and  operative,  economically  as  well  as  loyally  con- 
cerned for  it ;  —  which  question  I  do  not  answer.  The  answer 
near  or  else  far  is  perhaps.  Yes; — and  yet  one  knows  the 
tiifficulties.  Despotism  is  essentical  in  most  enterprises.  I  am 
told  they  do  not  tolerate  -  freedom  of  debate  '  on  board  a 
Seventy-four !  Ilei)ublican  senate  and  pldnacita  would  not 
answer  well  in  cotton  mills,  and  yet  observe  there  too,  freedom, 
not  nomad's  or  ape's  freedom,  but  man's  fieedom  ;  tliis  is 
indispensable.      We  must  have  it,  and  will  have  it  I      To 
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reconcile  despotism  with  freedom :  —  well,  is  that  such  a 
mystery  ?  Do  you  not  already  know  the  way  ?  It  is  to  make 
your  despotism  just.  Rigorous  as  destiny,  but  just,  too,  as 
destiny  and  its  laws.  The  la\vs  of  God :  all  men  obey  these, 
and  have  no  freedom  at  all  but  in  obeying  them.  The  way 
is  already  known,  part  of  the  way, —  and  courage  and  some 
other  qualities  are  needed  for  walking  on  it." 

The  problem  thus  set  by  Carlyle,  the  man  of  thought  — 
the  reconciliation  in  industry  of  aristocracy  and  democracy 
—  was  soon  worked  out  by  Leclaire,  the  man  of  action  ! 


EGBERT    BROWNING'S   MESSAGE   TO    THE 
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BY  JAMES   T.   lUXBY,    I).  D.,    PH.    D. 


It  is  a  prevalent  impression  that  our  modem  thought  is 
of  too  independent  a  spirit,  to  be  willing  any  longer  to 
follow  leadei-s,  and  tliat  the  chance  for  individual  minds, 
however  great,  to  make  any  strong  impression  on  the  age  has 
gone  by.  Nevertheless,  he  who  watehes  the  curi'ents  about 
him  will  see,  I  think,  that  our  age  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
age  particularly  desirous  of  guicjanee.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  runs  after  anyime  in  whom  it  finds  suggestion  of 
an  outlook  noticeably  wider,  or  a  vision  considerably  deeper 
than  usual,  is  a^stonishing.  The  dilliculty  is  usually,  I  think, 
not  that  there  are  not  nmltitudes  to-day  ready  to  follow  wise 
guides,  but  that  these  guides  have  rarely  the  needed  com- 
bination of  qualities  to  meet  at  once  the  demands  of  both  the 
mind  and  heart  of  modern  humanity.  Our  popular  guides 
are  apt  to  be  too  one-sided,  seeing  only  one  hemisphere  of 
truth,  and  often  but  a  narrow  section  in  that.  Take  some  of 
those  whose  wTitings  are  most  revered  as  oracles  and  see  what 
their  position  is  on  the  great  questions  of  faith  and  morals. 

In  Herbeit  Spencer,  science  is  tixken  as  a  creed,  and 
religion  is  regarded  iis  a  theoiy  of  the  univei'se  of  the  unveri- 
fiable  order,  which  will  more  and  more  be  recognized  as 
irrelevant  and  su])erfluous. 

To  George  Eliot,  religion  is  not  a  speculation  but  a  m«^tter  of 
feeling.  While,  of  coui-se,  the  supernatural  realm  is  unknow- 
able, we  are  yet  summoned  by  irresistible  sym])athy  and  j)ity  to 
alleviate  the  evanescent  life  of  our  fcllow-sufferei^  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  and  find  our  heaven  in  the  improved  social  state  and 
high-developed  nationality  that  shall  succeed  us. 

A  Tolstoi  tells  us  that  we  shouhl  wait  neither  for  immor- 
tality nor  posterity,  nor  trust  in  society  nor  politics,  but 
realize  the  realm  of  peace  and  goodwill  at  once  by  fraterniz- 
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ing  with  the  poorest,  erasing  all  lines   of  race,   alx)lishing 
government  and  property,  and  ceasing  to  resist  evil. 

A  Newman  cries :  "  All  these  wild  new  theories  but  dem- 
onstrate more  clearly  the  error  of  abandoning  the  old  ways 
and  authority.  Back  to  Rome.*  There  is  the  only  safety.  To 
keep  faith  in  God  you  must  abhor  faith  in  man  as  rebellion, 
and  beat  back  resolutely  the  sceptical,  corrosive  human  reason." 

Is  there  any  faith,  then,  possible  to  one  acquainted  with 
modern  knowledge  and  glowing  with  the  passions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  '^  Are  all  believing  minds  necessarily  re- 
actionary, hiding  in  crevices  of  antique  rubbish  ?  Or  are  all 
progressive  minds  necessarily  sceptic  and  pessimistic  ?  How 
shall  we  save  faith  in  man  and  progress,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  belief  in  God  and  heaven  ?  and  where  can  we  find  a 
guide  whose  spiritual  stature  is  tall  enough,  whose  vision  is 
large  and  clear  enough  to  include  both  worlds  ? 

Tliis  is  the  problem  that  to-day  perplexes  tliinking  minds. 
And  this  was  the  fortunate  role  of  Robert  Browning,  the 
happy  combination  that  existed  in  him,  that  while  his  feet 
were  planted  firmly  on  the  rock-ribbed  earth,  his  eyes  looked 
clearly  into  the  heavens.  He  was  a  modern  man  of  the 
amplest  type,  untiring  in  searching  for  reality,  acquainted 
with  all  the  nineteenth  centuiy's  advancas  in  knowledge,  his 
veins  tlu-obbing  witli  warmest  red  blood ;  and  yet  he  was  a 
religious  pilgrim,  who  in  earnest  a^spiration  climbed  Pisgah's 
height,  to  gaze  on  the  promised  land  and  breathe  a  rarer 
ether  and  a  diviner  air  than  the  vallejii  of  our  daily  life 
allow.  In  his  poetic  symphonies  he  ranged  over  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  emotion  —  the  careless  joyousness  of  youth 
and  the  vague  yearnings  of  the  brooding  heart ;  the  trumpet 
call  to  duty,  and  the  pathetic  minor  strains  of  sorrow.  AH 
the  chords  and  discords  of  our  mingled  humanity  are  found 
successively  struck  in  his  writings.  What  Wagner  is  among 
modern  musicians,  that  Browning  is  among  modern  poets. 
His  genius  is  dramatic.  He  likes  to  place  what  he  has  to 
say  in  the  mouths  of  others.  He  delightvS  to  put  himself 
inside  the  consciousness  of  an  historic  figure  or  some  typical 
modern  character,  and  unravel  the  motives  that  move  them. 
It  might  seem,  therefore,  difficult  to  get  at  his  real  thought, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  see  veiy  quickl}-  that  all  these 
actors  on  his  stage  are  but  masks,  through  which  Browning 
himself  is  speaking. 
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Thus,  in  spite  of  the  dramatic  form  of  his  work,  Brown- 
ing had  always  a  lesson  to  convey,  a  message  to  utter.  His 
teaching,  when  you  ma^^ter  the  obscurity  of  the  expression, 
is  never  ambiguous  or  hesitating.  Its  tone  is  thoroughly 
wholesome  —  a  healthy  tonic  to  enfeebled  wills.  In  all  the 
struggles  of  the  great  modem  battle  between  flesli  and  spirit 
he  may  be  counted  upon  with  confidence  as  one  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  the  angels.  As  Aaron  in  olden  time  stood 
liefore  the  alt^r,  adonied  with  belLs  of  gold  and  embroidered 
pomegranates  on  the  hem  of  his  rolx?  round  about,  so,  in  tlie 
beautiful  gannents  of  poesy,  fringed  with  the  bells  and 
pomegranates  of  exquisite  fancy,  does  Browning  stand  in  the 
great  temple  of  humanity  as  a  liigh-priest  of  the  •  spiritual 
Ufe. 

This  is  the  secret  of  his  j)ower.  It  is  the  popular  idea  of 
the  day  that  litemtun?,  to  l)e  strong,  should  be  realistic ;  and 
that  realism  means  limitation  to  tliat  whicli  can  be  observed 
and  verified  by  sense ;  fidelity  to  the  visible  and  the  natural. 
But  no  elevated  poetiy  can  grow  on  su(*h  arid  soil  as  tliis. 
To  awaken  noble  emotions,  there  must  be  noble  incitements. 
To  create  that  ideal  light  which  poetry  would  shed  over  all 
things,  there  must  be  some  solar  corona  of  diviner  power 
than  that  which  astronomers  pliotograph. 

Now,  Rol)ei't  Browning  possessed  distinct ively  tins  poetic 
insight.  He  had  the  wisdom  ever  to  **  hold  on,  hope  hard 
in  the  subtle  tiling  that's  spiiit."' 

In  all  his  wiitings,  he  delighted  to  show  us  ''beyond  the^ 
ugly  actual, —  lo!  imagination's  limitless  domain/'  Thought 
is  to  liim  at  once  the  centre  of  the  nearest  and  the  arc  that 
carries  its  curve  about  the  most  dist^int.  ]\Iind  is  the  key 
tliat  unlocks  all ;  and  the  whole  world  of  mattcn-  in  his  view, 
is  but  the  sphere  of  spirit,  writ  large  and  coai-se  for  the  dull 
eyes,  who  else  could  not  disoorn  it. 

In  this  reality  and  snpremacy  of  the  sj)iritual,  I  find  the 
harmonic  note,  the  fuiidamental  chord  that  runs  through 
all  Robert  Browning's  many  volumes. 

In  his  Kssay  u[)on  Sluilley,  he  (lescril)es  the  subjective  poet 
as  one  who  struggles  toward  ''not  what  man  sees,  but  what 
God  sees."  This  world  that  lies  i)lain  to  (iod's  eye  is  what 
Browning  hafl  himself  ever  sought  to  discern,  and  to  in- 
terpret the  gross  pictures  upon  the  human  retina  by  those 
finer,  more  eternal  visions  of  the  soul. 
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Every  star,  and  rose,  and  beetling  crag  —  the  whole 
material  world,  is  to  Browning  a  shell  within  which  this 
Divine  life  throbs.  It  is  this  felt  proximity  of  the  everlasting 
world  that  gives  its  charm  to  the  landscapes  of  our  changing 
world.  It  is  these  waves,  unseen  by  all  but  the  inner  eye, 
that  in  the  hour  of  lofty  communion  roll  into  the  heart  and 
flood  it  with  joy,  a  mystic  expression  of  infinite  power  look- 
ing forth  from  it,  and  the  familiar  outlines  of  our  homely 
surroundings,  and  each  kindly  act  of  our  daily  companions, 
glow  with  an  exhalation  of  love  and  beauty  as  if  transfigured 
by  some  wonder-working  master. 

The  things  of  the  spiritual  world  then  are  to  Browning 
the  enduring  realities.  "  Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and 
God  stand  fast."  And  the  true  knowledge  is  that  which  dis- 
closes this  world,  unseen  by  moi1;al  eye.  Our  higher  instincts 
and  intuitions  are  not,  to  him,  objects  of  suspicion,  to  be  put 
into  the  crucible  of  philosophic  analysis  and  dissolved  into 
relics  of  pre-historic  fear,  selfishness,  and  superstition;  but 
they  are  the  rifts  through  which  the  light  of  spiritual  truth, 
in  the  hour  of  high  emotion,  streams  in  upon  us.  Though  in 
ordinary  days  our  selfishness  and  dullness  of  heart  obscure 
this  true  sunlight  of  the  mind,  yet  to  all,  at  times,  the  purer 
vision  is  vouclisafed.     As  the  lover  of  Christina  says :  — 

"  Oh,  we're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knows ! 
But  not  quite  so  sunk,  that  moments 
Sure,  tho'  seldom,  are  denied  us, 
When  the  spirit's  true  endowments 
Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones, 
And  apprize  it,  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way, 
To  its  triumph  or  undoing." 

Whence  do  these  flashes  come  that  blaze  out  of  the  mid- 
night, and  before  which  our  swollen  ambitions  dwindle  into 
nothingness  ?  It  is  in  the  inmost  centre  of  the  spirit  that  truth 
dwells.  Around,  wall  upon  wall  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
and  to  know,  as  is  said  in  Paracelsus : — 

"  Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Wlience  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light, 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

It  is  through  his  transparency  to  this  inner  soul-light  that 
the  true  poet  becomes   ^^  God's  glow-worm,"  as  he  pictur- 
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esquelj  says;  the  luminous  revealer  of  the  Divine.  And 
every  earnest  human  soul,  that  is  true  to  its  higher  instincts, 
becomes  also,  in  pioportion  to  its  spiritual  vision,  an  avenue 
for  the  incoming  of  Divine  truth.  Inspiration,  in  Browning's 
view,  is  no  miraculous  break  in  the  circuit  of  human  thought, 
but  the  glowing  incandescence  it  assumes  in  Mm  who  lives  in 
close  communion  with  his  jnaker.  And  Duty  is  no  careful 
balance-sheet  of  the  probable  net  results  of  action,  as  with 
George  Eliot  and  Herbert  Sj^encer,  but  faithful  obedience  to 
our  purest  ideal ;  resolute  to  stiind  by  the  vision  that  in  our 
loftiest  hour  of  insight  we  have  reverenced :  —  though  all  the 
heaven  of  our  happiness  fall  in  ruin  tliereby. 

Browning  is  thus  a  tliorough-going  intuitionalist.  But 
there  is  more  than  one  kind.  Emei*son  and  Carlyle  were  also 
intuitionalists.  To  Emerson,  the  source  of  truth  was  the 
intellect.  To  Carlyle  it  was  the  conscience.  The  supreme 
thing  to  the  first  was,  therefore,  knowledge ;  to  the  second  it 
was  Duty.  But  Browning  knows  what  he  considers  a  better 
oracle,  a  more  precious  thing  yet.  "  The  heart,"  as  he  makes 
Lucia  say,  "  leads  surelier."  Love  is  the  one  thing  that  has 
intrinsic,  supreme  worth.  That  modern  passion  for  knowledge 
that  idolizes  science  as  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  paradise 
for  man,  seems  to  him  to  have  got  hold  of  only  one-half,  and 
that  the  smaller  half,  of  the  truth.  As  he  shows  in 
Paracelsus,  such  a  one-sided  direction  of  our  energies  and  ex- 
pectations inevitably  leads  to  failure.  The  exclusive  wor- 
shipper of  knowledge  sleeps  in  fairy-land,  to  wake  in  bitter 
disappointment.  To  give  completion  to  life,  the  thiret  to 
know  should  be  supplemented  with  the  longings  and  out- 
pourings of  affection.  '*  Take  away  love  from  human  life, 
and  our  earth,"  as  is  said  by  Fra  Lippo,  '*  is  a  tomb."  In 
this  activity  of  the  heart,  human  nature  reaches  its  noblest 
expression.  It  is  the  crown  of  the  most  heroic ;  the  saving 
salt  in  the  lowest.  As  is  said  in  Sordello,  "  It  is  love  that 
leads  the  soul  to  its  true  i)erfection,  and  by  this  path  alone 
can  man  in  any  degree  approximate  to  Ciod.  It  was  our 
author's  most  happy  lot  both  to  woo  and  to  win  one  of  the 
purest,  tenderest  women  whom  the  world  has  seen.  The 
union  of  the  two  poets  —  Robert  Browning  and  Elizal)eth 
Barrett —  was  an  ideal  one  ;  a  complete  harmony  of  mind  and 
heart  in  which  each  ins[)ire(l  and  strengthened  the  other.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  sunshine  of  such  a  love  became  to  him 
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a  source  of  ilhimination  upon  all  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
Henceforth,  the  natural  worid  gained  a  new  significance  as 
the  sphere  wherein  love  shows  itself  and  learns  to  understand 
its  own  nature ;  and  as  he  comes  to  recognize  human  affection 
as  no  self-made  invention,  but  the  overflow  of  a  more  bounte- 
ous Fountain,  he  sees  in  this  privilege  of  loving  in  turn  and 
being  beloved, 

"  Machinery  just  meant  to  give  thy  eoul  its  bent," 
and  in  this  slow,  impure  affection  of  human  flesh  a  sparkle 
of  the  Divine  Glory.  As  it  is  God's  most  precious  gift  to 
man,  so  it  is  the  clearest  disclosure  of  God's  essential  nature. 
Without  it,  indeed,  God  would  be  unworthy  of  our  reverence, 
no  matter  how  infinite  His  power  and  majesty. 

The  loving  worm,  within  its  clod, 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God 
Within  his  worlds." 

This  Ls  tlie  sublime  truth  in  Cluistianity,  —  its  picture  of 
a  God  who  overflows  with  pity  for  our  infirmities,  through 
whose  thunder  there  comes  the  human  voice  of  tender  com- 
passion, sajdng :  ''  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beat«  here." 

Now,  to  say  that  such  a  conception  of  God  is  baseless,  is 
to  make  man's  heart  more  loving  than  God's,  and  therefore 
the  nobler.  In  proportion  as  we  experience  the  range  of  the 
beneficent  power  of  human  love,  we  must  believe  in  the 
Divine  love.  This  is  one  of  Browning's  fundamental  tenets. 
It  is  the  source,  fii'st,  of  his  constant  faith  in  God's  being ; 
second,  of  his  sunny  hope  and  unswerving  trustfulness.  He 
holds  that 

"  The  truth  in  God's  breast 
Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed," 

and  from  the  dim  image  of  that  which  Ls  noblest  in  humanity, 
we  get  assurance  of  the  transcendent  Godhead.  How  power- 
fully is  this  brouglit  out  in  Browning's  Saul.  What  a  vivid 
picture  is  that  of  the  agonized  king,  blind  and  stark  with 
his  pain,  hanging  on  the  cross-beam  in  the  black  tent  in  the 
desert.  In  song  after  song  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  tries  in 
vain  to  touch  the  better  soul  witliin  the  possessed  man.  In 
vain  he  cliants  of  the  beauty  and  peace  of  nature, —  the  tale 
of  human  joys  and  sorrows ;  in  vain  he  reminds  him  of  his 
own  glorious  past,  and  the  elevation  of  the  lot  of  posterity 
that  comes  by  personal  suffering.     But  though  he  goes  the 
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whole  round  of  creation,  nothing  seems  to  stir  the  crushed 
heart  of  the  king.  David's  sympathy  seems  to  outrun  God's 
compassion.     Then  the  truth  flashes  over  David. 

"Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift, 
that  I  doubt  His  own  love  can  compete  with  it  ?  "  In  that 
case,  he  says,  the  creature  would  surpass  his  creator. 

"  Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning,  do  all  for  this  man  ? 
And  dare  doubt  He  alone  shall  not  do  it,  who  yet  alone  can  ? 
Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love  ? 
So  wouldst  thou, —  so  wilt  thou. 

So  shall  crown  tliee  the  topmost,  ineffablest,  uttermost  crown ; 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly." 

It  is  thus  that  the  magnet  of  the  unselfish  heart  points  to 
the  pole-star  of  a  divine  love.  But  while  Brownmg's  faith 
in  God's  existence  is  firm,  his  conception  of  His  character  is 
by  no  means  the  orthodox  one.  For  that  popular  antlu-opo- 
morphism  that  projects  into  the  divine  nature  so  much  of 
human  nature's  crudest  dross,  he  has  a  profound  contempt. 
In  '^  Caliban  upon  Setebos,  or,  Natural  Theology  in  the 
Island,"  he  satirizes  m  the  most  stinging  manner  the  low 
ideas  of  Deity  prevailing  in  the  popular  churches.  By  the 
island,  of  course,  he  means  Christendom ;  Setebos  is  its  God, 
and  Caliban  the  thick-headed  dogmatist  who  thinks  God  as 
capricious  and  tyrannical  as  he  himself  would  be  if  elevated 
to  the  post  of  Lord  of  the  univei^se.  Caliban  lies  in  the  ooze 
and  revolves  in  liLs  mind  what  sort  of  a  life  and  being  that  of 
his  mother's  God  must  be,  and  what  he  himself  would  do, 
were  he  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all  things  alx)ut  him.  As 
he  liimself  once  built  up  a  fanciful  structure  of  turfs  and 
chalk,  and  oriuimented  it  in  liLs  rude  way,  not  for  any  use, 
but  just  to  occupy  the  time,  and  some  day  knock  it  down 
again, —  so  he  fancies  his  God  creates.  lie  would  like  to 
make  a  bird  out  of  clay,  and  if  the  ereatme  should  break  a 
leg,  and  pray  to  have  the  ^\Tong  repaired,  he  would  perhaps 

"  Give  the  mannikon  three  legs  for  one, 
Or  pluck  the  other  off,  and  leave  him  like  an  Qcrg, 
And  lessened  he  was  mine  and  merely  clay." 

So  his  God,  he  fancies,  makes  and  mai's  human  clay 
according  to  HLs  caprice.  Setebos  is  a  stern  and  jealous  God, 
Und  the  best  way  to  escape  his  ire  is  "  not  to  seem  too 
happy."     So  Caliban  only  "  dances  in  the  dark,"  when  his 
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God  cannot  see  him,  and  "moans  in  the  sun,"  when  eyes 
may  be  upon  him.  If  he  aroused  the  anger  of  his  God,  he 
would  think  the  best  way  to  avert  his  jealousy  and  to 
appease  him  to  be,  — 

"  To  cut  a  linger  off, 
Or  of  my  three  kid  yearlings,  burn  the  best." 

How  grovelling  and  irrational  seem  such  ideas  of  the 
Divine!  Yet  how  little  more  degraded  are  they  than  the 
notions  contained  in  many  an  accepted  creed,  and  preached 
in  the  pulpit  of  many  a  popular  church  ?  In  these  current 
doctrines  of  divine  election,  and  damnation,  and  vicarious 
atonement,  or  in  these  ascetic  mortifications  of  the  flesh 
which  so  many  practice  for  forty  days,  what  else  do  we  see 
than  the  superstitious  relics  of  the  Caliban  period  of  the 
human  mind? 

One  of  the  accepted  attributes  of  God  is  that  of  His 
Omnipresence ;  yet  in  the  current  faith  of  Christianity,  even 
among  the  soundest  believers,  it  is  tacitly  ignored,  and  all 
their  philosophy  makes  a  profound  gulf  between  Nature  and 
God.  To  Browning,  however,  tins  universal  nearness  of 
God  is  a  living  truth.  As  he  makes  one  of  his  characters 
say :  —  . 

' "  He  glows  above  with  scarce  an  intervention. 
Presses  close  and  palpitatingly,  his  soul  o'er  ours." 

The  whole  vast  structure  of  the  world,  in  fact,  seems  to 
Browning  but  the  walls  of  a  divine  temple,  and  the  face  of 
God,  that  former  generations  saw  lean  above  it,  and  later 
sceptics  have  analyzed  away,  — 

"  That  one  Face,  far  from  vanish,  rather  grows. 
Or  decomposes,  but  to  recompose, 
Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  grows." 

—  Epilog^ie  to  Dramatis  PersoncB. 

With  such  an  intimate  consciousness  of  God,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  room  in  Browning's  philosophy  for  pessimism. 
He  is  an  optimist  of  the  most  serene  sort.  His  faith  in  a 
Providence  that  orders  all  things  is  unquestioning.     To  him 

"God  is  the  perfect  poet, 
Who  in  creation  acts  His  own  conceptions," 

and  as  His  power  is  equal  to   His  love,  all  must  be  right. 
"God  guides  me  and  the  bird,"  as  Paracelsus  say^,  "and 
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therefore  in  good  time  I  shall  arrive  at  the  goal  of  my 
journey."  Beneath  the  prickly  hurr  of  evil  things  Browning 
recognizes  a  sweet  kernel  of  good,  and  in  the  most  deformed 
human  nature  a  power  of  final  delivei^ance.  Even  as  he 
gazes  on  the  mortal  remains  of  the  miserable  suicide  in  the 
morgue  by  the  Seine,  he  feels  the  hope  tliat 

"  A  smi  will  pierce  the  tliickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 
That  after  last  returns  the  first, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 
That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst. 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst." 

"  But  do  we  in  this  world,"  the  hard-headed  man  of  fact 
will  demand,  "  see  such  compensations  and  happy  consum- 
mations? Within  our  brief  earthly  life  is  there,  indeed, 
room  and  verge  enough  for  them?"  It  is  not  there  that 
Browning  looks  for  them.  Believing  in  the  soul  ^vithin  man 
as  our  true  being,  he  naturally  believes  that  it  does  not  cease 
its  existence  with  the  decay  of  the  flesih.     His  faith  is  that 

"  All  that  is  at  all 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall. 
What  entered  into  thee, 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be." 

In  "Eveljm  Hope,"  "La  Saisiaz,"  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  "  Prospice,"  "  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband,"  this  fiim 
faith  in  a  continued  persoucal  existence  and  the  joyful  hope  of 
a  happy  reunion  vnth.  those  we  love,  is  the  conviction  lying 
at  the  foimdation.  That  which  sustains  his  lovei's,  even  in 
the  bitter  hour  when  the  grave  yawns  for  the  beloved  one,  is 
the  faith  that  Elvire  voices,  ''  Love  is  all,  and  death  is 
nought."  Eternity  is  ahead  in  which  to  complete  all  that 
we  have  begun  here.  It  is  this  conception  that,  in  a  '•  Gram- 
marian's Funeral,"  vindicates  the  pin-points  upon  which  the 
special  student  works.  It  is  a  bad  prudence  that  draws  the 
circle  prematurely  at  the  eailh\s  horizon,  and  says :  "•  Live 
now  or  never."     The  truly  wise  throw  on  God  the  task 

"To  make  the  heavenly  period  perfect  the  earthen. 
What's  time  ? 
Leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes.     Man  has  forever." 

In  that  forever  there  is  room  for  the  vindication  of  all 
earth's  injiLstices,  the  setting  riglit  of  all  iJie  failures,  the 
realizing  of    every   earnest  ixspiration.      With   what    lofty 
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beauty  of  expression  and  what  convincing  cogency  of  thought 
this  is  brought  out  in  *'  Abt  Vogler."  Extemporizing  on  the 
organ  which  he  has  invented,  and  pouring  into  his  playing 
all  his  feelings  of  yearning  and  aspiration,  he  evokes  a  magic 
palace  of  sweet  sounds,  whose  musical  forms  and  arabesques, 
rising  ever  higher  and  higher,  soar  aloft ;  as  St.  Peter's  dome, 
at  a  midnight  illumination,  towers  through  the  sky's  expanse, 
his  soul,  upborne  on  the  surging  waves  of  harmony,  has 
reached  the  highest  elevation,  till  he  seems  to  have  over- 
passed all  limitations  of  space  and  time,  and  to  know  nought 
but  the  inconceivable  splendors  of  the  heavens  that  flash  on 
his  ecstatic  spirit.  Wrapt  in  his  emotions,  his  hands  had 
dropped,  and  the  fairy  structure  had  melted  into  thin  air. 
Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream  it  had  vanished,  and 
^vith  it,  his  lofty  mood.  Depressed  at  the  sudden  loss  and 
descent  to  earthly  scenes,  the  sad  tears  involuntarily  start. 
He  turns  in  his  melancholy  mood  to  Him,  the  Ineffable  One, 
who,  like  the  musician,  but  on  a  still  grander  scale,  is  a 
Builder  of  houses  not  made  with  hands.  And  then  the 
word  of  reassurance  comes  to  the  musician.  He  sees  how 
idle  it  is  to  doubt  when  God's  power  expands  his  heart  with 
any  noble  longing,  but  what  that  same  Power  can  satisfy  the 
aspiration  wliich  it  has  quickened.  God's  present  love  ii^  the 
assurance,  likewise,  of  His  continuing  care,  for  He  is  not  one 
who  raises  expectations  merely  to  disappoint.  As  all  true 
life  and  energy  are  rooted  in  God,  no  effort  shall  be  in  vain. 

"  There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good.     What  was  shall  live  as 

before. 
All  we  have  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist — 
The  high  that  proved  too  high :  the  heroic  for  earth  t<jo  hard 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard, — 

Enough  that  He  heard  it  once,  we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by. 

It  is  in  the  illumination  of  these  same  higli  faiths,  that 
Brownmg  looks  upon  human  existence.  -'  What  is  the 
object  of  life  ?  "  is  a  question  repeatedly  a^sked  at  the  present 
day.  And  our  scientific  oracles,  to  whom  the  multitude 
turn  nowadays  for  instruction,  seem  to  have  great  difficulty 
in  answering.  They  search  land  and  water,  the  prince's 
palace  and  the  philosopher's  sanctum,  in  vain,  to  find  much, 
if  anytliing,  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Browning's  muse, 
however,  is   singularly   clear  and  confident  on  this  point. 
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Whatever  vagueness  and  confusion  this  modem  Sibyl  may- 
exhibit  in  other  points,  here  she  sings  no  uncertain  note. 
To  Browning  this  world  is  no  blot, 

"  No  blank. 
It  means  mtensely,  and  means  good." 

And  that  good  is  "  the  develoi)ment  of  the  soul,"  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  divine  seed  witliin  us  to  its  appointed  fulness. 
Why  stay  we  on  the  earth,"  as  he  makes  Cleon  ask, 
unless  to  grow  ?  "  Or,  as  Norbert  says  in  the  drama,  "''  In 
a  Balcony,"  "I  count  life  just  a  stuff  to  try  the  soul's 
strength  on,  educe  the  man."  When  we  have  once  recog- 
nized this  as  oui'  destined  work,  we  see  how  all  tilings  in  life 
may  minister  to  it.  Even  the  most  outward  things,  all  the 
attractions  of  flesh  and  seiLse,  *-  the  lip's  red  charm,  the  pride 
of  the  brow,"  may  be  turned,  by  the  soul  that  knows  how  to 
use  them,  "  fi'om  an  eai-thly  gift  to  an  end  divine."  And 
not  only  may  all  the  joys  and  blessings  of  the  earth  minister  to 
this  spiritual  discipline  —  but  still  more,  life's  temptations 
and  trials.  Were  there  no  evil  to  wrestle  with,  our  moral 
muscles  would  lose  all  that  exercise  that  is  essential  to 
produce  "  the  wrestUng  thews  that  throw  the  world."  The 
primal  thesis  to  him  is 

"  Man  is  not  God,  but  liath  God's  end  to  serve, 
Somewhat  to  cast  off,  somewhat  to  become. 
Grant  this? — then  man  must  j)ass  from  old  to  new, 
From  vain  to  real,  from  mistake  to  fart ; 
From  what  once  socurmI  ijood,  to  what  now  ])roves  best. 
How  could  man  have  progression  otherwise?" 

It  Is  this  power  of  ascent  from  lower  to  higher  that  is,  in 
our  poet's  view,  the  distinctive  maik  of  nuou  as  distinguished 
from  the  Ciod  above  ^\'ho  can  do  all  he  knows,  and  the 
beasts  below,  who  can  know  no  more  than  they  can  peil'orm. 
Our  temptations  an*  not  then,  defects  in  life's  jilan,  but,  as 
the  old  lV.)pe  says  in  the  -  Ring  and  the  Hook,''  the  oj)por- 
tunity  for  man  mastering  them,  *•  to  l)e  pedestalled  in 
triumph,  learning  ant^w  the  use  of  soldiei^shii),  self-abnega- 
tion, freedcmi  from  all  fear";  and  thus,  by  stern  experience, 
he  Ixjcomes  ••Initiated  in  (lodship;  set  to  make  a  fairer 
moral  w(n*ld  than  this  he  iinds."  It  is  when  the  fvj:ht  begins 
witliin  himself,  Jis  Bishoj)  lUougram  says,  that  a  man's  worth 
something.      "God   stoops   o'er   hLs   head,    Satan  looks  up 
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between  his  feet ;  both  tug,  he's  left  himself  in  the   middle ; 
the  soul  wakes  and  grows." 

The  discords  in  our  life's  symphony,  as  Abt  Volger  inti- 
mates, are  but  thrown  in,  to  make  the  harmony  more  prized. 
Or  better,  to  use  the  beautiful  figure  in  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra's 
soliloquy :  "  Man  is  like  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  Master 
Artist,  who  by  spmtual  processes  will  shape  up  to  fulfil  his 
wise  purpose."  Bound  to  the  wheel  of  life,  whirling  dizzily 
around,  how  can  we  imderstand  the  form  or  use  that  Divine 
Moulder  of  our  life  designs  us  for?  It  is  for  us  to  trust  that 
each  pressure  and  groove  and  whirl  contributes  something  to 
give  the  soul  its  finished  shape,  and  when  completed  the  cup 
will  be  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the  Infinite  Wisdom  that 
fashions  it  can  make  it.  It  is  the  part  alike  of  humility  and 
of  wisdom  to  say,  with  the  pious  Rabbi :  — 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff 

• 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough ; 
Each  sting,  that  bids  nor  sit  or  stand  but  go  ; 

Be  our  joy,  three  parts  pain  ? 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain. 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang. 
Dare,  —  never  grudge  the  throe." 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  great  practical  problem  of  life. 
How  most  wisely  to  use  it,  —  how  to  carry  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  these  two  worlds  —  that  of  flesh  and  of  soul.  The 
true  human  life,  in  Browning's  view,  is  neither  that  which 
scorns  earth  nor  that  which  ignores  heaven.  Man  is  properly 
(to  use  a  favorite  figure  of  his)  an  amphibian.  Our  life  is 
like  that  of  the  swimmer  —  the  sea  beneath  him,  the  heaven 
above  him.  Immersed  in  the  grosser  element,  he  breathes 
and  lives  by  the  more  ethereal  medium.  He  sees  and  knows 
the  upper  air  and  the  infinite,  star-jewelled  azure,  though  all 
the  fishes,  whose  only  thought  is  to  nibble  the  sea-weed  on 
the  bay's  bottom,  declare  such  things  non-existent.  The  life 
of  the  emancipated  spirit,  we  are  as  yet  unequal  to.  But  we 
must  either  strive  after  it,  living  with  them  in  dream  and 
longing,  till  our  wings  also  unfurl. 

That  to  which  Bro^vning  summons  mankind,  therefore,  aus 
the  supreme  virtue,  is  earnest,  unfailing  aspiration.  "  'TLs 
not  what  man  does  that  exalts  liim,"  he  says,  '^  but  what  man 
would  do."  As  long  as  we  cherish  within  us,  as  a  sacred 
fire,  the  longing  for  a  glory  beyond  all  earth's  glory,  there  is 
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hope.  It  is  only  when  we  find  ourselves  resting  in  satisfac- 
tion with  our  own  finite  achievements,  that  we  should  feel 
discouraged.  This  is  the  lesson  hinted  in  Andrea  Del  Sarto, 
the  faultless  painter.  His  technique  is  perfect.  Color  and 
drawing  exactly  match  and  accurately  embody  all  that  his 
mind  conceives.  And  it  is  just  for  this  reason,  because  he 
has  no  infinitude  of  aspiration  beyond  all  that  marble  or  pig- 
ments can  express,  that  he  falls  below  the  rank  of  a  supremo 
artist,  such  as  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 

"  A  man's  reach  Khould  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  heaven  for  ?  " 

The  spirit  of  Browning's  poetry  is  always,  therefore,  cheer- 
ful, brave,  and  sympathetic.  Sunshine  and  love  always  lie 
ahead  and  above  us.  Toward  all  the  wanderings  of  human 
passion  and  the  errors  of  finite  thought,  he  has  immense 
leniency.  As  an  intuitionalist,  he  natumlly  cares  little  for 
tradition  and  authority.  His  religion  carries  a  candle  of  the 
Lord,  all  its  own.  For  the  forais  and  creeds,  liturgies  and 
institutions  in  which  Christian  faith  in  various  quarters  has 
embodied  itself,  he  has  small  interest.  If  there  is  no  life- 
blood  of  reverent  triLst  and  warm,  unselfish  ardor  coursing 
within  them,  they  are  Imt  as  mummies,  turning  their  blind 
eye-balls  to  the  sky.  But  if  these  spiritual  puLses  are  there, 
then  they  shall  not  fail  to  nourish  the  soul,  however  they 
are  named.  No  matter  how  humble  or  imperfect  be  the 
world  of  such  devotion,  it  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Heavenly 
Judge.  As  the  little  silk-winder  sung,  "All  service  ranks 
same  with  God."  Though  his  own  convictions  of  the  reality 
of  the  invisible  world  are  firm,  he  hiis  the  broadest  charity  for 
all  various  forms  of  faith,  and  even  for  the  most  radical  scep- 
ticisms. We  find  in  his  pages  much  of  the  deep  things  of 
faith,  the  essence  of  our  common  Christianity.  But  we  find 
in  them  nothing  of  naiTOwness  and  sectarianism.  You  may 
read  through  the  whole  long  row  of  his  published  writings 
iji  vain  to  leani  to  what  denomination  he  belongs.  All  you 
will  find  is  that  his  faith  is  as  firm  as  it  is  free.  His  religion 
Ls  the  recognition  of  love  as  the  noblest  dower  of  man  and 
the  inner  life  of  the  universe,  and  he  reveres  Chiistianity  as 
the  best  expression  of  this  divine  affection.  Every  church 
within  which  we  can  find  the  lieaii-beats  of  an  earnest  faith 
deserves,  in   his   view,  our   regard.     With  what  wonderful 
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power  and  lx?auty  has  he  enforced  in  his  poem  of  "  Christmas- 
Eve  "  tliis  duty  of  sympathy  with  all  sincere  forms  of  wor- 
ship, however  diverse  or  imperfect.  First,  he  describes  for 
us  the  little  Dissenting  Chapel,  in  a  squalid  knot  of  alleys, 
where  the  poet,  overtaken  by  a  rain,  has  sought  shelter.  He 
paints  with  graphic  realism  the  shabby,  common-place  wor- 
shippers, the  "  lead-like  pressure  of  the  preacliing  man's  im- 
mense stupidity,"  and  the  juiceless  dogmas  in  which  salvation 
was  shut  up.  Disgusted  with  this  narrow  shrine,  he  flings 
himself  out  of  the  chapel,  and  in  the  marvellous  lunar  rain- 
bow that  sweeps  across  the  sky  the  beauty  and  power  of 
Nature  to  impress  the  heart  are  depicted.  Then  the  Christ 
appears  and  shows  him  that  in  different  ways  he  has  been 
with  him  just  as  much  in  the  humble  chapel  as  in  the  grand 
natural  spectacle  that  he  has  been  admiring.  Under  the  lead 
of  the  Christ,  he  is  brought  next  before  the  miraculous  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  into  the  midst  of  all  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monials of  the  Roman  worship,  and  from  thence  to  the  lec- 
ture-room of  a  rationalistic  German  professor,  as,  in  his 
search  for  truth,  he  analyzes  the  Christ-myth,  as  the  critic 
calls  it,  and  in  both  cathedral  and  lecture-room  the  Christ  is 
present ;  and  then,  waking  from  his  dream,  the  poet  finds 
himself  back  in  the  little  chapel,  and  there  comes  to  liis  heart, 
as  the  lesson  of  all,  this  truth,  that  we  should  never  despise 
the  wat^r  of  life  because  it  is  mingled  ^vith  some  inevitable 
taint  of  earth,  but  ever  '^  above  the  scope  of  error,  see  the 
love " ;  and  in  all  the  variously-shaped  vessels  of  sincere 
faith  recognize  the  fruit  of  that  vine  by  wliich  the  spirit  is 
quickened. 

Such  are  the  cardinal  points  in  Browning's  faith. 

A  common  speculation  of  the  present  day  is,  as  to  what 
shall  \)e  the  faith  of  the  future  ?  And  every  "  ism,"  every 
ecclesiastical  organization  likes  to  present  itself  as  the  coming 
Saviour  of  the  race.  To  my  mind  the  faith  that  humanity 
needs,  and  that  one  day  —  I  know  not  how  distant  —  but 
surely  some  day,  —  it  shall  adopt,  is  a  faith  in  its  large  fea- 
tures, like  that  of  Browning ;  a  faith,  reverent  yet  rational, 
s|)iritual  yet  lilxjral.  The  modern  mind  cannot  be  perma- 
nently satisfied  with  either  the  superstitions  that  have  pre- 
vailed, or  the  scepticisms  that  are  now  from  every  quarter 
lU'ged  upon  it.  The  thought  of  a  generation  that  has  been 
enlarged  by  such  grand  discoveries  as  Science  and  Philosophy 
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have  in  these  latter  days  made,  cannot  be  confined  in  the 
petty  circles  of  the  old  traditions  and  dogmas.  It  will  wel- 
come no  faith  that  does  not  give  a  correspondhig  welcome  to 
all  possible  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  researches  of  the  mtellect  can  elimi- 
nate from  man  his  heaiij  and  conscience,  nor  make  him  con- 
tent, while  that  finer  half  of  his  nature  is  bound  and  gagged. 
The  dry  rationalism  that,  becaiLse  of  the  mythical  and  his- 
torical imcertainties,  or  the  scientific  derivations  in  which 
modem  objectors  rebel,  would  reject  Christianity  altogether, 
is  as  rash  a  proceeding  as  to  pour  out  the  l){iby  with  the 
bathing  water,  as  the  only  means  of  cleansing  the  tub.  The 
faith  or  the  philosophy,  then,  that  will  meet  the  wants  of 
posterity,  must  have  food  for  both  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
The  teaching  that  shall  convert  the  man  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  not  be  threats  of  hell-fire,  nor  dry  argument, 
ho^vever  close-knit,  but  it  will  be  rather  of  the  nature  of 
those  tender,  penetrating  strains  by  which  David  expelled 
the  evil  spirits  from  Saul's  breast :  —  a  harmony  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  which  the  seeking  note  of  Divine  Love  throbs 
through  eveiy  chord.  It  should  present  Christianity,  as 
Browning  does,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  life.  It  should 
ever  seek,  as  he  says,  to  "  leaven  earth  as  we  may,  with 
heaven."  Its  voice  should  be  resonant  with  hope  and  cour- 
age, finding  God-serv4ce  in  every  earnest-seeking  —  a  soul- 
victory  in  every  faithful  struggle.  In  all  these  points. 
Browning  Ls  the  Psalmist  of  the  future's  faith, —  that  new 
gospel  which  is  but  the  old  Gospel  of  Christ  in  modern  ver- 
sion. What  l)etter  creed  may  humanity  ask  to  inscribe  over 
the  portal  of  its  conung  church  than  this  from  Browning's 
"  Guardian  Angel "  ? 

"  O  world  as  God  made  it, —  all  is  l>eauty. 
And  knowing  this, —  is  love  —  and  love  is  duty." 

What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared  ? 
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First  Paper, 


I. —  BOCHNIA.  * 

BocHNiA  is  a  small  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants in  that  part  of  Poland  which  belongs  to  Austria,  and 
which  is  called  the  Kingdom  of  Galitzia.  It  lies  about  fifty- 
miles  east  of  Cracow.  In  old  times  Bochnia  was  a  place  of 
note,  celebrated  for  its  salt  mines.  At  present  the  mines  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  cannot  compare  with  those  of  Wieliezka, 
the  latter  probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  Buildings  half 
ruined  and  misemble,  huts  now  stand  in  place  of  the  old 
historic  castle,  and  instead  of  brilliant  knights  and  rich  noble- 
men you  see  on  the  muddy  streets  merely  poor  peasants, 
shabby  Jews,  and  only  a  few  decently  dressed  men  and  women. 
In  short,  Bochnia  to-day  is  a  very  uninteresting  spot,  except 
for  a  legend  of  the  12th  centurj",  clinging  to  its  name.  Of 
coimse  I  do  not  ask  the  readers  of  The  Akena  to  believe  in 
the  story,  yet  to  us  to  the  manor  born,  it  is,  if  not  an  article 
of  faith,  yet  a  dear  old  tradition  kept  up  as  a  sacred  relic  of 
the  beloved  past. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  if  not  ridiculous,  for  a 
modem  actress  to  begin  her  dramatic  reminiscences  with  a 
chronicle  seven  centuries  old,  but  I  am  not  original  in  that 
as  I  only  follow  the  lead  of  A.  Dumas,  pere^  who  gives  the 
story  of  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis  at  the  firat  pages  of  his  well- 
known  Memoirs, 

In  the  good  old  times  reigned  in  Poland  a  king,  good  and 
virtuous,  Boleslas  III.,  called  the  Modest.  When  a  very  young 
prince,  he  started  in  search  of  a  bride,  and  soon  found  one 
in  the  person  of  Kinga,  the  daughter  of  Bela,  the  King  of 
Hungary.  She  was  too  young  to  be  married,  but  she  was 
beautiful,   pious,  and   wise   beyond   her   age.     As   she   was 

*  Pronounced  Bokhnia. 
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barely  in  her  teens,  the  wedding  was  postponed,  and  in  its 
place  a  royal  betrothal  was  celebrated  with  all  due  ceremonies. 
At  the  same  time  the  chancellors  of  the  tvvo  kingdoms 
negotiated  the  settlement,  or  rather  the  dowry  of  the  future 
Queen  of  Poland. 

Unfortunately,  Bela  of  Hungary  was  a  poor  king,  poor  in 
gold  and  silver,  whilst  Boleslas  was,  even  for  a  sovereign,  in 
quite  respectable  circumstances.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
his  fortune  was  anything  like  the  wealth  of  our  present 
bankers,  railroad  magnates,  or  the  Silver  King  of  the  West, 
but  then  in  the  twelfth  century  people  had  simpler  tastes, 
and  did  not  spend  so  much  on  their  comforts  or  luxuries. 
But,  whatever  the  wealth  of  Boleslas  did  amount  to  reduced 
to  dollars  and  cents,  the  chancellor  of  Hungary  thought  it 
immense,  and  used  it  as  an  argument  with  his  Polish  colleague, 
to  prove  to  him  that  Queen  Kinga  was  a  precious  jewel  in 
herself,  and  did  not  require  as  setting  any  personal  fortune. 
I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  my  countryman,  the  chancellor 
of  Boleslas,  did  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  argument, 
and  insisted  so  strongly  on  a  royal  apanag,  that  the  nego- 
tiations came  to  the  point  of  being  broken,  and  the  betrothal 
of  the  royal  pair  threatened  to  be  dissolved. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  the  legend  says,  that  the 
young  princess  interfered.  She  learned  that  Poland,  though 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  rich  in  the  products  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  mineral  wealth,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  many 
advantages,  was  sadly  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  necessities 
of  life, — in  salt.  On  the  other  side,  Hungary  had  many  salt 
mines,  more  than  were  needed  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants. 

With  a  remarkable  foresight  in  such  a  young  child,  Kinga 
asked  her  father  to  give  her  in  dowry,  one  of  the  superfluous 
salt  mines.  King  Bela  and  liLs  chancellor  refused  at  fii-st, 
but  she  pleaded  so  beautifully  and  so  winningly  that  the 
King  of  Hungary  consented  to  the  gift,  and  the  settlement 
written  by  the  two  chancellors  inserted  as  dowry  of  Queen 
Kinga,  one  salt  mine. 

Then  the  young  princess  went  to  the  mine  hei*self  in  assist- 
ance of  the  two  kings  and  their  courts,  and  took  possession 
of  it,  by  throwing  a  precious  ring  into  the  deepest  shaft. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Princess  Kinga  was  brought  over 
to  Cracow,  and  married  to  King  Boleslas  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  Wavel. 
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However,  when  the  Polish  crown  tried  to  assert  its  right  to 
the  dowry  of  the  queen,  and  sent  its  representatives  to 
Hungary  to  take  possession  of  it,  the  Hungarians  opposed 
them  by  force  and  prevented  the  Polish  envoys  from  takuig 
any  salt  out  of  the  mine. 

The  news  of  this  unfair  treatment  excited  great  indigna- 
tion in  Cracow  and  through  the  whole  of  the  Polish  country. 
The  people  complained  loudly,  and  even  the  young  bride- 
groom frowned  on  his  queen.  A  war  threatened  to  break 
out  between  the  two  friendly  nations. 

Poor  Kinga  was  terribly  distressed.  In  the  solitude  of  her 
oratory  she  shed  pitiful  tears.  Making  penance  by  severe 
fasts,  she  prayed  to  Heaven  to  help  her,  and  to  ward  off  the 
calamity  hanging  over  her  head  and  threatening  the  two  coun- 
tries dear  to  her  heart. 

Tlien,  says  the  old  chronicler,  at  such  and  such  a  day,  she 
took  her  husband  and  all  the  court  to  a  place  in  the  hills, 
at  the  distance  of  a  two-days'  journey  from  Ci-acow.  There 
she  ordered  some  workmen  to  dig.  They  dug  and  worked  all 
day  long  without  result,  till,  when  the  evening  came,  one  of 
them  exclaimed  joyously,  and  brought  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  a  beautiful  ring.  Oh,  wonder  I  It  was  the  same  ring 
that  some  years  ago  the  princess  had  thrown  into  the  shaft 
of  the  salt  mine  in  Hungaria,  hundi'eds  of  miles  away. 

While  all  the  assistants  were  wonder-struck  at  this  strange 
mimcle,  the  queen  ordered  the  working-men  to  go  on  with 
their  work.  Hardly  had  they  given  a  few  strokes,  when  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  appeared  a  hard  and  white  substance, 
looking  like  crystal.     It  was  rock-salt. 

The  mine  and  the  ring  had  wandered  underground  all  those 
hundreds  of  miles  from  far  away  Hungaria,  to  proclaim  the 
virtue  of  Kinga,  the  pious  princess.  For  centuiies  did  the 
Bochnia  mines  supply  salt  for  the  Polish  people,  forming  one 
of  the  richest  possessions  of  the  crown. 

Kinga's  fame  remained  in  history  imder  the  name  of  Sainte 
Cimegoude. 

At  the  pi*esent  time  little  remains  in  Bochnia  of  the  mar- 
vels of  its  past,  or  its  glorious  associations. 

For  the  writer  of  this  article,  Bochnia  has  another  memory 
of  a  purely  personal  character,  but  one  which  she  may  be 
excused  from  mentioning,  as  it  is  deeply  coimected  with  all 
her  future  life. 
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At  some  time  more  than  two  decades  ago  (I  triLst  the 
reader  will  be  courteous  enough  not  to  insist  ujwn  the  precise 
date)  I  was  living  in  Bochnia  with  M.  Modjeska  and  with  my 
little  son,  only  a  few  montlis  old.  We  were  poor,  very  poor, 
wretchedly  poor.  But  if  I  rememlxjr  weU,  poverty  did  not 
make  me  gloomy  nor  despondent.  At  the  time  of  oui*  stay 
in  Bochnia  some  misfortune  happened,  causing  the  death  of 
several  men,  who  left  widows  and  oq)hans,  without  any  means 
of  support.  Everybody  felt  compassion  for  the  unfoiiunate 
ones,  and  tried  to  help  them.  We  also  pitied  them,  but  our 
pity  threatened  to  remain  fruitless,  for  we  had  no  money,  nor 
anything  else  to  assist  them  with.  We  felt  very  hidly  alx)ut 
it,  for  is  it  not  usually  the  poor  who  are  most  ready  to  help 
the  poor?  And  this  is  only  natural,  for  they  know  best  what 
poverty  means.  Anyhow,  we  were  haiTowing  oiu'  minds  how 
to  find  some  means  of  assistance,  when  a  happy  idea  occurred 
tome.  "Let  us  organize  a  charity  performance  for  their 
benefit."     The  idea  was  received  with  general  acclamation. 

There  was  in  Bochnia  at  that  time  a  provincial  iictor  of 
some  experience,  M.  Lobojko,  on  the  other  side  my  sister  and 
mjrself  claimed  some  knowledge  of  the  profession,  a.s  two  of 
our  brothers  were  actors,  and  we  had  oui*selves,  as  children, 
tried  our  forces  at  home  in  plays  improvised  })y  oui-sclves. 

The  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  regular  charitable 
performances  did  not  trouble  us  much.  Tlie  auditorium. 
There  was  no  hall  to  rent,  which  wiis  very  foi-tunate,  for  we 
could  not  have  afforded  to  pay  the  rent.  The  advertise- 
^ments.  There  was  no  newspaper,  no  print ing-ollice  in  town, 
so  we  decided  not  to  advertise  at  all.  For  tlie  hall,  we 
obtained  a  large  room  in  tlie  Casino^  a  kind  of  local  club, 
where  the  social  festivities  of  the  little  town  took  place.  It 
possessed  a  small  stage.  The  footliglits  consisted  of  a  few 
lamps  and  a  numlxjr  of  tallow  candles. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  our  company  included  Ixjsides  M. 
Lobojko,  my  sister  and  myself,  one  yoiuig  student  who  was 
spending  his  vacation  in  Bochnia.  So  there  were  four  mem- 
bers in  all,  and  tliere  was  a  great  difficulty  in  iinding  a  play 
which  did  not  require  more  than  that  iuiml)er  of  ])ei'sonages. 
At  last  we  decided  to  play  three  small  pieces  in  one  act,  each 
requiring  a  small  cast.  The  lirst  and  main  one  was  a  French 
comedietta  or  vaudeville,  called  "  The  White  Camelia."  It 
is  a  piece  of  rather  delicate  and  refined  work,  in  the  style  of 
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the  proverbs  of  Musset  and  Feuillet,  and  did  not  seem  veiy 
fit  to  the  surroundings  of  the  Bochnia  stage.  I  was  to  play 
a  countess  of  high  French  society ;  my  sister  the  soubrette, 
and  M.  Lobojko,  the  husband.  There  are  several  pretty 
songs  in  the  play.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  ward- 
robe suitable  for  a  gi'eat  French  lady.  Happily  my  mother 
had  a  grey  silk  gown  —  a  remnant  of  better  times.  It  was 
not  an  easy  piece  of  work  to  transform  the  old-fashioned 
style  of  dress  into  a  modern,  Frenchy-looking  pattern,  and  to 
make  it  fit  to  me,  as  my  mother  was  rather  stout,  and  I  was  of 
a  very  slim  and  slender  figure. 

The  other  plays  were  Polish  operetta  with  peasant  costumes 
—  easy  to  mount  —  and  a  farce,  the  cast  of  which  tlireatened  to 
prove  an  obstacle  hardly  possible  to  overcome.  The  pei-son- 
ages  did  not  exceed  four,  which  was  exactly  the  number  of 
our  company,  but  unfortunately  they  represented  tliree  men 
and  one  woman,  whilst  our  dramatic  organization  was  com- 
posed of  two  men  and  two  women.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
I  was  cast  for  a  male  part  —  the  part  of  a  young  saucy  lackey 
(but  not  in  doublets  and  hose) — whose  chief  performance  con- 
sisted in  stealing  a  pair  of  boots  from  a  shoe  store. 

The  audience  was  more  numerous  than  we  expected.  All 
the  authorities  of  the  district  and  city,  several  country  gentle- 
men of  the  neighborhood,  a  few  occasional  visitoi-s  to  town, 
the  teachers  and  students  of  the  local  schools,  in  fact,  everj'^- 
]3ody  who  dressed  in  the  occidental  fashion,  and  even  a  thin 
scattering  of  Jews  in  their  long  silk  talars^  filled  the  Casino 
Hall,  and  represented  what  is  called  in  the  American  theatri- 
cal language,  a  full  house. 

I  do  not  remember  very  well  the  details  of  the  reception 
by  the  public,  but  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  very  gratifying, 
because  the  members  of  our  company  were  all  enthusiastic  at 
the  end  of  the  play.  The  chief  event  of  the  evening  con- 
sisted in  the  visit  of  a  stranger,  who  came  lo  see  us  after 
the  performance.  He  was  very  pleasant,  and  rather  amused 
at  my  almost  childish  appearance.  He  asked  me,  neverthe- 
less, how  long  I  had  been  on  the  stage,  which  I  considered  a 
flattering  compliment.  The  stranger  seemed  most  struck 
with  my  impersonation  of  the  impudent  valet,  and  told  me 
that  he  was  quite  tempted  to  box  my  eai-s.  This  visitor  was 
M.  Checinski,  an  actor  of  the  Warsaw  stage,  who  was  also  a 
dramatic  author  of  notable  fame,  and  who  later  became  the 
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stage  manager  of  the  Imperial  Theatre.     Tliis  visit  proved  in 
later  years  the  starting  point  in  my  career  on  a  larger  field. 

I  suppose  our  achievement  must  have  been  quite  a  genuine 
success,  because  two  more  perfonnanees  were  given,  and  our 
enthusiasm  grew  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  decided  to  change 
our  amateur  organization  into  a  reguhir  professional  dramatic 
company.  Several  actors  and  actresses,  waifs  and  strays 
of  disl^nded  companies,  and  seveml  young  aspirants  to 
histrionic  laurels,  having  heard  of  our  Bochnia  experience, 
joined  us,  and  we  became  a  regular  band  of  strolling  come- 
dians, going  fn)m  town  to  town  through  all  Galitzia  Avith  the 
usual  ups  and  downs  incidental  to  this  kind  of  life. 

II.— WARSAW,  1868. 

On  the  12th  of  September  I  was  married  to  my  present 
husband,  Charles  Bozcnta  Clilapowski.  On  the  next  day  we 
both  left  Cracow  for  Warsaw,  where  I  had  l)een  offered  an 
engagement  of  twelve  performances  during  the  month  of 
October.  This  was  a  great  honor  but  a  dangerous  one.  The 
Warsaw  Imperial  Theatre  is  entirely  run  on  the  basis  of 
stock  companies  and  star  system  is  unknown  there.  It  is  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  machine,  controlled  as  well  iis  sub- 
sidized by  the  Russian  (joveniment,  and  is  composed  of  an 
Opej^  Company,  a  Comic  Opei-a,  a  Ballet  and  a  Drama,  and 
Comedy  Company.  Three  orchestras,  two  choruses,  a  ballet 
school,  a  dramatic  school,  and  a  lar^e  nuniln^r  of  oilicials  low 
and  high,  and  workmen  of  all  kinds  Ix^long  to  the  organiza- 
tion. The  salaiy  list  includes  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
I>eople.  The  theatre  owns  a  main  building,  the  superfice  of 
which  is  equal  to  three  or  four  blocks  in  New  York,  conttiin- 
ing  two  theatres  In^sides  concert  halls  and  ball  halls.  There 
lx?long  also  to  it  tln-ee  other  theatres  in  town.  Three  daily 
l)erformances  are  given  in  the  various  auditoriums. 

At  the  head  of  this  establLshnient  is  a  high  oilicial,  called 
the  president,  usually  some  general,  wliose  authority  is  abso- 
lute, and  who  is  res[)onsible  only  to  the  Lieutenant  (lovernor 
of  Poland  but  who  in  certain  cases  has  the  right  of  ap[)eal  to 
the  Emperor  hiuLself. 

The  organization  is  entirely  of  a  bureaucratic  chanicter,  all 
its  employees  are  exempt  from  militar}-  obligation,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  so  many  yeai-s  of  service,  entitled  to  a  pension  for  life. 
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Its  artistic  force  was  recruited  mostly  from  its  dramatic 
schools,  and  if  any  outsider  was  admitted  to  the  ranks,  it  was 
usually  to  the  lowest  ones.  It  therefore  came  to  pass,  that 
the  rule  of  seniority,  customary  in  the  military  and  civil 
services,  was  often  applied  in  the  theatre,  to  the  distribution 
of  parts  and  to  the  question  of  emoluments. 

A  new  president.  Count  Sergius  Moukhanoff,  had  been 
appointed  in  the  early  half  of  1868.  This  gentleman,  of  very 
high  intellectual  attainments,  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantin,  Viceroy  of  Poland  in  1863  and  1864. 
His  high  social  position,  his  education,  his  personal  character, 
his  influence  at  court,  and  his  marriage  with  Madam  Marie 
Calergi  made  him  one  of  the  marked  personalities  not  only 
in  Warsaw,  but  in  the  highest  circles  of  Russian  Society. 
The  name  of  Madam  Marie  Calergi,  if  unknown  in  America, 
was  a  very  popular  one  in  Europe.  Daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Chancellor  Nesselrode,  she  was  personally  a  queen  of 
beauty.  But  more  than  this,  her  intellectual  superiority,  her 
charm  of  mannera,  her  artistic  accomplishmente  Lde  her  one 
of  those  Grandes  Dames,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  who 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  Europe ; 
personal  friend  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  of  Chopin,  of  Liszt,  of 
Wagner,  she  was  herself  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  of  her 
day.  Chopin  considered  her  one  of  his  best  interpreters, 
Liszt  and  Wagner  dedicated  to  her  their  most  important 
works.  Like  other  great  Russian  ladies  living  abroad,  she  had 
a  very  considerable  political  influence,  but  unlike  the  others, 
she  exercised  it  always  in  the  noblest  way.  Her  memory  is 
one  of  the  precious  recollections  of  my  past,  and  I  shall  always 
cherish  and  revere  it ;  I  think  that  she  exercised  a  strong  and 
refining  influence  upon  my  further  artistic  development. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  As  soon  as  Count  S. 
Moukhanoff  held  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  the  Warsaw 
Theatre,  he  desired  to  infuse  new  life  in  its  veins.  The  old 
bureaucratic  institution,  though  possessing  several  artists  of 
the  highest  rank,  able  to  compete  in  their  lines  with  the  fore- 
most actors  of  the  world,  was  going  at  a  very  slow  pace. 

Count  Moukhanoff  decided  to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and 
to  look  outside  of  the  charmed  circle  in  order  to  find  some 
new  talents.  Mr.  Checinski,  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
seen  my  first  appearance  a  few  years  before  in  Boclmia,  happened 
to  speak  to  him  of  me  in  favorable  terms.      His  judgment 
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was  confirmed  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  seen  me  on  the 
Cracow  stage,  as  well  as  by  the  opinion  of  the  Galitzian  press. 
A  correspondence  followed  which  terminated  by  an  engage- 
ment of  twelve  perfoimances  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  a 
regular  American  Star  engagement. 

This  innovation  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Warsaw  Theatre.  It  was  against  all 
rules,  a  break  in  the  old  time-honored  system,  and  looked  like 
a  revolutionary  attempt.  A  resolution  was  formed  that  coiite 
que  coUte  the  innovation  must  be  discredited,  and  the  new 
comer  must  fail.  On  the  day  of  my  anival  at  Warsaw  there 
appeared  in  the  leading  paper  of  the  city,  the  chief  editor  of 
which  was  the  husband  of  the  leading  tragedienne  of  the  theatre, 
a  scathing  article  upon  the  an'ogance  of  some  incipient  pro- 
vincial actors  or  actresses,  who  dared  to  enter  into  open 
rivalry  with  the  recognized  favorites  of  the  Metropolitan  stage. 
The  management  was  accused,  though  in  covei*ed  words,  of 
introducing  a  new  policy,  which  might  destroy  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  theatre,  etc. 

This  article  was  answered  as  a  premature  and  unjustified 
attack  by  other  papers.  Its  effect  upon  the  public  was  not  a 
bad  one,  as  it  only  increased  its  interest  in  my  appearance  — 
but  I  confess  that  personally  it  affected  me  deeply  and  might 
have  dampened  my  courage,  had  I  not  brought  with  me  a 
great  provision  of  it. 

I  regarded  my  first  appearance  in  Warsaw  as  the  decisive 
turning  point  in  my  career.  I  did  not  dream  then  of  playing 
ever  in  foreign  countries.  Though  speaking  some  French  and 
German,  I  did  not  possess  those  tongues  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  perfoiin  in  any  of  them,  and  our  own  language,  though 
I  think  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  is 
too  much  unknown,  to  be  used  on  the  stage  outside  of  our  own 
countiy.  Therefore  all  my  di-amatic  ambition  was  concen- 
trated on  our  national  stage,  and  as  the  Warsaw  Theatre  was 
the  highest  representative  of  di-amatic  ai-t  in  Poland,  a  success 
before  the  Warsaw  footlights  was  my  highest  dream  and  I 
was  determined  to  realize  it. 

The  welcome  I  was  accorded  by  Mr.  and  Madam  Mouk- 
hanoff,  strengthened  my  energies.  Finding  people  that 
expressed  the  same  notion  upon  dramatic  art  which  I  tretisured 
myself,  I  felt  more  at  home.  Besides  them  I  found  an  old 
friend  at  Warsaw,   Mr.  J.  S.  Tasinski.     He  had  been  the 
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artistic  director  of  the  Cracow  Theatre  when  I  was  engaged 
in  it.  He  had  also  been  the  only  instructor  I  ever  had  in  my 
career.  Though  now  retired  from  any  active  professional 
occupation,  his  authority  as  to  theatrical  matters  was  pre- 
dominant and  of  course  his  interest  was  enlisted  in  the  success 
of  his  former  pupil. 

When  I  came  to  my  first  rehearsal  I  was  received  by  my 
professional  brethren  and  sisters  with  great  courtesy  (War- 
saw people  ai*e  celebrated  for  their  exquisite  politeness  all 
over  Poland),  but  in  a  ceremonious  and  somewhat  cold  man- 
ner. The  atmosphere  was  entirely  different  from  the  warm, 
congenial  one  of  the  Cracow  Theatre,  where  we  all  were  like 
members  of  one  family.  The  play  chosen  was  a  French  piece 
by  A.  Dumas,  very  popular  at  that  time  and  according  to  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  written.  Its  title  is 
"  Les  idees  de  Madam  Aubray."  I  was  to  play  the  character 
of  Janine,  a  part  sympathetic,  simple,  not  exacting  any  dis- 
play of  great  dramatic  power,  though  containing  very 
affecting  moments.  I  felt  safe  in  it,  as  much  as  one  can  be 
safe  in  anything. 

Wlien  we  began  to  rehearse,  I  acted  my  part  as  if  we  were 
before  the  public.  I  was  excited  by  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  several  of  the  present 
actors  or  actresses  were  pleased  with  my  acting,  and  even 
moved  at  moments  to  tears.  I  felt  very  happy  after  the 
rehearsal;  two  or  three  of  them  congratulated  me,  and 
assured  me  that  if  I  played  at  the  evening  as  1  did  at  the 
rehearsal,  I  should  win  my  cause. 

The  other  members,  however,  after  the  rehearsal  was  over, 
gathered  aside  and  held  a  prolonged  conference,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  stage  manager  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  the  play  for  my  first  night,  as  Mr. 
X.  who  was  to  take  part  in  it,  felt  unwell  and  would  be 
obliged  to  stop  playing  for  some  time.  Mr.  X.  had  been 
present  at  the  rehearsal,  and  looked  the  picture  of  health. 
I  was  distressed.  Some  of  the  members  present,  those  who 
had  congratulated  me,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  shame,"  but 
their  voice  was  not  listened  to.  The  stage  manager  then 
asked  me  what  part  I  would  select  instead  of  Janine  for  my 
first  appearance.  "Why  would  you  not  play  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur?  The  company  is  ready  in  it,  and  there  would 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  the  production." 
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Now  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  then  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  in  the  range  of  an  actress.  It 
had  been  played  long  before  in  Warsaw  by  Rachel,  and 
many  of  the  old  actors,  many  among  the  public  remembered 
her  magnificent  perfoimance.  Several  of  the  leaduig  tragic 
actresses  of  the  Warsaw  Theatre  had  attempted  to  play  it 
afterward,  but  success  did  not  crown  their  efforts.  Adiienne 
Lecouvreur  was  included  in  the  repertoire  I  had  chosen  for 
the  engagement,  but  I  had  placed  it  hist,  desiring  at  first  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  public  in  easier  parts,  and  being  afraid 
of  appearing  too  presumptuous  in  playing  it  at  the  start. 

The  members  of  the  Warsaw  Theatre  had  only  smiled  con- 
temptuously when  they  had  learned  of  my  ambition  to  play 
Adrienne,  and  they  felt  sure  that  I  would  not  succeed  where 
only  Bachel  had  succeeded,  and  everyone  else  had  failed. 

I  hesitated  when  the  proposal  was  made  so  abruptly  to  me, 
I  saw  the  snare  but  I  determined  to  brave  it,  and  I  answered, 
"  Yes." 

I  went  straight  from  the  theatre  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Tasinski,  my 
old  friend,  to  seek  advice  and  consolation.  When  I  told  liim 
the  story,  he  asked  me  who  was  present  at  the  rehearsal. 
After  my  giving  him  the  names,  he  said :  '*  How  could  you  be 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  act  before  them  ?  But  you  nuist  have 
done  it  well,  if  they  have  decided  not  to  let  you  appear  in 
Janine.  Those  same  i)eople  look  upon  you  as  an  intruder  and 
have  decided  that  you  are  to  fail.  Now  when  you  rehearse 
next  time,  be  careful,  and  don't  show  how  you  will  perform 
the  part  at  night." 

I  followed  his  advice.  At  the  rehearsal  of  Adrienne,  I 
only  repeated  my  words  in  a  commonplace  manner,  and  indi- 
cated very  superficially  my  stage  business.  The  actoi-s 
belonging  to  the  cast  of  the  piece  were  not  so  hostile  to  me, 
as  those  who  were  to  j)lay  in  Mine.  Aubray  ;  some  of  them 
thought  I  had  been  unfairly  treated,  but  nevertlieless  they  all 
were  in  an  expectant  mood. 

A  few  days  before  my  fii*st  appearance  what  was  my  aston- 
ishment when  I  saw  that  tlie  bill  of  the  theatre  wa.s  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  with  one  of  the  leading  actresses,  Mnie.  P.,  in  the 
title  part. 

The  president  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Warsaw  for  a 
week,  and  the  cabal  had  profited  by  his  absence  to  prepare 
this  scheme. 
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Adiienne  had  not  been  played  for  three  or  four  years. 
But  the  lady  above  named  was  the  wife  of  the  editor  who 
had  written  that  anticipated  condemnation  of  mine,  and  who 
through  her  connection  with  the  press  occupied  an  influential 
position  in  the  company.  She  was  never  a  great  favorite 
with  the  public,  though  she  was  an  actress  of  great  experience. 
The  object  of  this  scheme  was  to  take  off  the  prestige  of 
comparative  novelty  of  the  play.  Besides,  my  informal 
rehearsals  had  led  her  to  believe  that  the  comparison  would 
crush  me  in  a  most  eflfective  manjier. 

I  went  with  my  husband  to  her  performance.  After  her 
first  entrance,  hardly  had  she  uttered  a  few  words,  when  my 
husband  turned  to  me  and  asked :  "  Well,  you  are  not  afraid 
any  more,  are  you  ?  "  "I  am  encouraged,"  I  said,  and  I  was  so. 

At  last  the  great  night  came.  All  the  house  had  been  sold 
out.  They  were  anxious  to  see  how  this  young  actress,  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  would  accomplish  a  task  that  since  the 
divine  Rachel  no  other  had  successfully  coped  with.  The 
premature  polemic  in  the  papers  had  excited  public  curiosity. 
Besides  this,  it  was  the  first  stroke  of  the  theatrical  policy 
of  the  new  president.  What  will  be  its  outcome  ?  The  Vice- 
roy, Count  Berg,  an  old,  conservative,  mummified  dignitary, 
was  not  particularly  favorable  to  Moukhanoff,  and  would 
have  liked  to  see  him  make  a  failure.  The  oflicial  Russian 
society  of  course,  followed  the  lead  of  the  viceroy.  The 
Polish  society  was  equally  interested,  but  from  different 
motives.  Marriages  of  actresses  in  so  aristocratic  families 
were  rare  events  in  Poland,  where  there  exist  yet  a  great 
many  old  notions  and  old  prejudices.  Moreover,  when  some- 
thing of  the  kind  happened  before,  the  actress  always  left  the 
stage.  Why  was  it  otherwise  now?  The  husband  of  this 
new  actress  belonged  to  a  very  exclusive  and  strictly  religious 
family.  Why  did  he  pursue  a  different  course  from  others 
by  allowing  his  wife  to  remain  on  the  stage  ?  Was  he  justified 
in  doing  so,  as  some  claimed,  by  her  exceptional  talents,  or  did 
he  act  in  defiance  of  the  accepted  ideas,  and  so  on  ?  Well, 
they  all  came  there  in  numbers  to  see  and  to  judge. 

At  the  last  moment  before  entering  on  the  stage,  I  got  one 
of  the  very  strangest  attacks  of  stage  fright  I  ever  experienced, 
and  I  think  I  should  never  have  made  the  step  that  brought 
me  from  the  wings  before  the  footlights,  had  a  friendly  hand 
not  pushed  me  from  behind. 
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I  received  a  very  pleasant  greeting  from  the  courteous 
audience,  though  it  was  immediately  hushed  into  silence  by 
some  more  diffident  spectators.  And  what  a  deep  silence  it 
was.  You  never  notice  such  listening  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  Our  audiences  come  to  the  theatre  really  to  enjoy  a 
performance,  and  therefore  they  listen  and  look  in  an  almost 
reverent  manner,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  intonation,  one  delicate 
shading  of  the  voice,  nor  one  slight  gesture,  one  passing 
expression  of  the  face.  After  the  first  line  I  lost  my  fear, 
after  a  few  of  them  I  was  in  my  part.  Meantime  the  silence 
continued  until  I  came  to  the  fable  of  the  pigeons.  At  its 
close,  there  burst  in  the  theatre  such  a  storm  of  applause,  as  I 
had  never  heard  before,  and  only  seldom  afterward.  A  few 
moments  later,  at  my  first  exit,  the  applause  was  repeated  in 
the  same  manner.  I  was  so  overcome,  that  I  could  not 
hold  myself  on  my  feet,  and  fell  on  my  knees  behind  the 
wings. 

Tne  first  success  gave  me  courage  and  inspiration.  I 
played  as  one  can  only  play  for  life  or  death.  The  public, 
once  well  disposed,  showered  upon  me  the  favors  of  its 
encouragement.  And  then  came  the  last  act,  which  was  as 
it  is  now,  one  of  my  most  beloved  scenes.  When  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  poor  dead  Adrienne,  the  public  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  theatre.  They  called  and  called,  and  the  curtain  was 
raised  time  and  again.  But  my  greatest  or  at  least  the  most 
high-priced  triumph  was  reached  when  the  actors  who  had 
played  the  parts  of  the  Prince  and  of  Alichonnet,  our  great 
Zolkowski,  the  most  perfect  comedian  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
Richter,  only  second  to  him,  came  and  embmced  me  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  greeting  me  as  a  sister  in  art.  After  them 
appeared  in  my  cb-essing-room  all  the  meml)ei's  of  the  com- 
pany, those  who  had  been  friendly  and  those  who  had  been 
hostile,  and  congratulated  me  in  the  most  affectionate  way. 

The  next  day  the  president  called  on  me  to  ask  me  to  pro- 
long my  present  appearances  to  twice  their  fonner  number, 
and  to  propose  me  an  engagement  for  life  to  the  Imj)erial 
Theatre.  The  press,  not  excluding  the  Warsaw  Gazet  which 
had  attacked  me,  praised  me  much  above  my  deserts,  and 
as  to  the  society,  well,  during  the  following  two  or  three  days, 
it  left  at  my  door  al)out  2,000  visiting  cards  (wliicli  I  have 
kept  for  curiosity's  sake)  and  I  don't  know  how  many  invita- 
tions to  receptions,  dinners,  balls,  etc.  —  The  battle  was  won. 


HENRY  GEORGE  AND  THE  RUM  POWER. 


BY  GEN.   CLINTON   B.   FISK. 


One  finds  it  easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Heiiry  George,  when, 
speaking  of  the  "rum  power,"  he  says:  "It  is  an  active, 
energetic,  tireless  factor  in  our  pi-actical  politics,  a  corrupt 
and  debauching  element,  standing  in  the  way  of  all  reform 
and  prog^ss,  a  potent  agency  by  which  unscrupuloas  men 
may  lift  themselves  to  power,  and  an  influence  which  oper- 
ates to  lower  public  morality  and  official  chai-acter." 

An  even  more  severe  aiTaignment  than  this  might  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  moderation.  There  is  nothing  so  peril- 
ous to  our  political  future  as  this  same  "  rum  power "  in 
politics,  which  Mr.  George  thus  forcibly  condemns.  But 
while  we  find  it  easy  to  join  him  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  perilous  evil,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  liim  in  liis 
plan  of  eradication.  Briefly  put,  and  in  his  own  words,  this 
plan  consists  in  "  doing  away  with  all  restrictions,  from  Fed- 
eral tax  to  Municipal  license,  and  i>ermitting  free  ti-ade  in 
rum.'' 

Tliis  plan  Mr.  George  bases  upon  a  claim  that  restrictive 
legislation  brought  the  "rum  power"  into  politics,  and  is 
resi)onsible  for  its  continuance  therein.  He  is  correct,  be- 
yond question,  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  American  whiskey 
ring ;  and  no  man  will  deny  that  the  imperious  entry  of  the 
liquor  power  into  national  politics  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  war  tax  upon  liquor.  That  war  tax  raised  the 
price  of  whiskey,  put  whiskey  producei^s  and  dealers  beside 
the  chaii-s  of  administration  at  Wasliington,  enthroned  them 
in  congressional  halls,  and  made  of  great  statesmen  sup- 
pliant servants  to  do  their  will  for  a  generation.  And  it  is 
painfully  true,  as  Mr.  George  asserts,  that  "  the  tiix  on  liquor 
remains  a  potent  factor  in  national  legLslalion  "  ;  but  is  that 
tax  a  restrictive  measure  ?  The  tax  may  be  imposed  under  a 
law  which  has  restrictive  features,  but  there  is  abundant  evi- 
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dence  to  show  that  tax  does  not  restrict.  The  close  rela- 
tionship between  brewers  and  distillers  and  the  federal 
government,  began  when  such  tax  was  originally  imposed 
and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  relation  so 
intimate  that  high  officials  of  the  government  attend  the 
Brewers'  Congress  and  state  that  the  government  desires  to 
do  for  the  great  industry  there  represented  all  that  its  rep- 
resentatives wish  done.  This  fact  should  convince  eveiybody 
that  the  United  States  tax  is  not  laid  on  for  restrictive  pur- 
poses, but  "  for  revenue  only." 

With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  George,  and  without  wishing 
to  impugn  his  candor,  it  must  be  said  that  he  gravely  mis- 
uses Avords,  or  mistakenly  attaches  wrong  meaning  thereto, 
when  he  charges  upon  restrictive  legislation  the  presence  of 
the  rum  power  in  politics  to-day.  The  national  whiskey  tax 
was  not  primarily  nor  essentially  restrictive  at  all.  It  was 
permissive^  as  every  license  law  is  and  as  every  tax  law  must 
be.  It  restricted  no  man  who  could  and  would  pay.  By  the  law 
authorizing  it,  all  manufacturers  of  liquor  w  ere  and  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute;  but  such  tribute  only  asserts  and 
proves  the  permissive  quality  of  the  law.  Because  all  men 
could  not  or  would  not  pay,  when  the  tax  was  $2  per  gallon, 
there  grew  up  a  great  liquor  monopoly  which  flourished  like 
a  bay  tree.  Always,  however,  it  has  been  the  pei  missive, 
not  the  restrictive,  feature  of  a  tax  or  license  law,  which  in 
and  of  itself,  has  Avrought  the  ihischief.  I  agree  Avith  Mr. 
George  again,  Avhen  he  says  that  "to  tax  liquor  is  inev- 
itably to  call  a  rum  power  into  politics '' ;  but  no  less  an 
authority  than  Senator  John  Sherman  has  declared  that  "  when 
we  tax  liquor  we  license  " ;  and  I  insist  that  it  is  the  license, 
the  pennissive  quality,  in  laws  that  may  themselves  be 
popularly  called  restrictive,  which  begets  this  rum  power, 
fastens  it,  and  is  responsible  for  it. 

Who  were  the  men  in  the  Sixties  Avho  corrupted  Congress, 
debauched  government,  and  lield  high  carnival  in  Washington  ? 
The  men  who  could  and  did  pay  the  enormous  whiskey  tax, 
and  Avho,  feeding  thus  our  hungry  national  necessities,  fed 
and  fattened  themselves  at  })ublic  expense.  Who  are  the 
men  who  perpetuate  tlie  rum  })ower  in  politics  ?  The  men 
who  secure  li(*ense,  who  pay  tax  ;  not  the  men  who  receive 
no  lie^ense  and  who  i)ay  no  tax.  It  is  the  men  perynifffd  to 
engage  in  the  liquor  business  who  pack  caucuses,  run  con- 
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ventions,  nominate  candidates  and  elect  the  winning  ticket. 
Their  permission  may  not  always  be  legal,  it  may  some- 
times be  grossly  illegal,  the  flagrant  connivance  of  party 
officials  —  as  in  the  Maine  cases  cited  by  Mr.  George  —  but 
it  is  permission  all  the  same,  not  restriction,  and  it  is  the 
men  permitted  who  wield  the  rum  power  in  politics.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  one  night  making  a  speech  in  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  asked  his  audience  "  how  many  places  there  were 
in  that  town  where  liquors  were  illicitly  sold."  He  was 
answered,  "Forty-two."  "And  do  any  of  these  forty-two 
illicit  dealers  vote  the  dominant  party  ticket?"  he  further 
asked.  A  pause  followed  and  then  the  frank  confession: 
"  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  all  but  two  of 
them  always  vote  it."  These  forty-two  men,  j^ermitted  by 
the  connivance  of  shameless  partisanship,  with  their  col- 
leagues in  law-breaking  at  Bangor  and  Portland  embody  the 
rum  power  in  politics  of  the  State  which  they  curse, —  these 
few,  allowed  their  will,  not  the  many  who  by  State  law  are 
absolutely  compelled  to  obedience. 

"  Prohibition,"  says  Mr.  George,  "  puts  liquor-selling 
under  the  ban  of  the  law."  Outside  of  Prohibition  States 
the  rum  power  in  politics  is  not  wielded  by  men  under  ban ; 
inside  of  Prohibition  States,  if  there  be  any  such  rum  power, 
it  is  wielded  by  those  from  whom,  for  party  gain,  the  ban  of 
the  law  has  been  removed. 

It  is  the  more  than  8,000  licensed  saloon-keepers  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  a  score  or  two  of  licensed  brewers, 
who  control  the  politics  of  our  Metropolis,  and  dictate  terms 
every  two  or  four  years  to  the  winning  party.  It  is  the 
more  than  25,000  licensed  liquor  dealers  of  the  Empire  State 
who  determine  whether  New  York  shall  go  Democratic  or 
Republican.  These  men  it  is,  in  city  and  state — the  men  n4>t 
under  ban — ^who  say  that  Warner  Miller  shall  be  beaten  for 
Governor  and  Benjamin  Harrison  made  President.  The  men 
under  ban  of  Prohibition  in  Kansas  or  Iowa  did  not  say  this, 
nor  achieve  any  such  result.  Where  Prohibition  bans  men 
most  completely,  there  you  will  find  least  evidence  of  a 
rum  power  in  politics.  There  is  no  such  power  in  Maine 
which  can  compare  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  or  New  York.  New  Hampshire  has  something  of  it, 
but  so  little  that  a  known  opponent  of  the  liquor  traffic 
has  been  one  of  her  chosen  senators  for  years.     In  Kansas 
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the  political  rum  power  made  its  final  demonstration  when 
Gov.  Glick  succeeded  Gov.  St.  John,  and  no  remnant  of 
it  is  left  there  now  worth  mentioning.  Iowa's  chief  poli- 
tician has  been  many  years  a  foe  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  if 
in  Iowa  there  is  now  a  rum  power  which  threatens  the  wel- 
fare of  the  St4ite,  it  has  grown  up  through  the  permissive 
attitude  illegally  taken  by  officials  at  Burlington,  Des  Moines, 
and  Sioux  City,  who  for  local  reasons  pandered  to  "  men  under 
ban."  Rhode  Island  may  be  cited  only  as  a  glaring  instance 
of  the  continuance  of  rum  power  under  Prohibition,  and 
alternating  victory  over  it,  because  of  a  permissive  attitude, 
by  the  dominant  party,  more  shameless  than  is  shown  by  the 
records  of  any  other  State. 

As  is  usual  with  the  opposers  of  Prohibition,  Mr.  George 
declaims  against  it  as  a  failure  ;  but  he  is  franker  than  some 
of  his  kind.  "  I  have  never  lived  in  a  Prohibition  State,"  he 
tells  ns;  and  most  of  those  who  write  down  Prohibition 
have  never  even  l)eeh  in  one,  though  they  talk  so  glibly  about 
the  condition  of  things  in  Maine  and  Kansas.  Dr.  I)io  Lewis, 
a  very  clever  gentleman,  once  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Prohi- 
bition a  Failure,"  before  Kansas  had  Prohibition,  and  Avhile 
Maine  was  the  one  State  conspicuous  for  its  test  of  Prohibitoiy 
law.  He  afterwards  admitted  that  he  had  spent  less  than  a 
week  in  the  State,  all  told,  and  that  in  Bangor,  Portland, 
and  Augusta  alone.  Being  asked  if  he  thought  this  period  of 
observation  fitted  him  to  judge  as  accurately  of  the  facts 
as  could  Mr.  Blaine,  Senator  i'iye,  (Jov.  Dingley,  or  others 
of  life-long  residence  and  familiarity,  he  conceded  not.  Being 
further  asked  what,  then,  he  Avould  do  with  their  testimony 
that  Prohibition  in  Maine  was  a  success,  he  denied  that  such 
testimony  had  ever  been  given  by  them, — when  it  is  known 
and  read  of  all  men  who  honestly  read  both  sides.  The 
testimony  as  to  Kansas,  made  public  the  past  year  during 
Amendment  Campaigns  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  and 
given  in  by  State  and  County  officials  of  the  most  unim- 
peachable character,  is  so  nearly  universal,  and  so  positive  in 
terms,  that  anybody  who  weighs  it  with  decent  candor 
and  then  decliires  Prohibition  a  failure  there,  either  adver- 
tises his  prejudice,  or  betmys  liLs  lineage  —  from  Anania,s. 
I  would  not  in  the  least  discredit  the  incident  narrated 
by  Mr.  George,  of  his  visit  to  a  prosecuting  attorney's  back 
room  in  Vermont  and  being  there  shown  liquor  and  glasses, 
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with  the  remark  that  no  law  there  prevents  a  man  from 
taking  liquor  "  if  he  sees  it  lying  around,"  but  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  hint  that,  as  concerning  Prohibition  every- 
where, and  by  some  who  claim  standing  for  veracity,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  "  lying  around." 

Much  of  the  aggregated  erroneous  statement  disseminated 
so  freely  in  public  print,  here  and  there,  about  the  failure 
of  Prohibition,  is  taken  at  second  or  third  hand  by  the  editors 
endorsing  it,  and  is  as  void  of  tmth,  or  of  any  responsible 
backer  for  it,  as  the  wickedest  canard  of  an  exciting  political 
campaign.     Even   the  manner  in  which  figures   have   been 
made  to  prevaricate,  in  the  service  of  anti-Prohibition,  should 
coinmand  admiration  for  effrontery,  if  not  ingenuity.     Mr. 
George  himself,  citing   statistics  to   prove  that   Prohibition 
does  not  prohibit  in  Iowa,  uses  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
an  inference  quite  unwarranted.     He  says  that  2,758  retail 
liquor   dealers   paid  license  taxes  in  that   State,   last  year; 
and  the  impression  conveyed  by  this  statement,  and  evidently 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  similar  statements  concerning  other 
Prohibition    States,   by   men   less   fair  than  Mr.  George,  is 
that  these  places  are  licensed  by  State  and  local  authority, 
ill  contravention  of  the  law  on  the  statute  books,  and  that 
they  afford  indisputable  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  law 
or  of  any  authority  to  enforce  the  law.     Whereas  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  taxes  paid  by  those  2,768  retail 
liquor  dealers  were  paid  to  the  Federal  government  by  men 
secretly  or  openly  defying  State  law  or  selling  as  druggists 
in  conformity  therewith ;  that  theii*  payment  does  not  signify 
uninterrupted  pursuit  of  unlawful  business  or  long  continu- 
ance in  it,  but  proves  beyond  a  peradventure  the  power  of 
national  government  over  men  willing  to  defy  local  authority 
or  able  to  corrupt  it.      The   claim  that   more   licenses   are 
granted  to-day  in  Maine  and  Kansas,  than  were  known  there 
before  Prohibition,  is  borne  broadcast  over  this  country,  by 
papers  which  have  honorable  names  at  their  editorial  head, 
when  not  a  license  has  for  years  been  granted  in  either  State, 
when   the   last  breweiy  has  departed  from  each,  and  when 
most  of  the  men  willing  to  pay  a  United  States  tax  for  sake 
of  possible  gain  as  law  breakers,  and  finding  a  Federal  gov- 
ernment wicked  enough  to  become  their  partners,  have  gone 
beliind  State  prison  bars  or  otherwise  out  of  business. 

Mr.    George    contends    that  "  the   great   agencies   in   the 
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formation  of  the  drinking  habit  are  social  entertainment,  the 
custom  of  treating,  and  the  enticements  of  the  saloon."  He 
believes  that  "  with  liquor  so  cheap  as  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  tax  or  restriction  on  its  manufacture  and  sale,  the 
treating  habit  would  certainly  be  largely  weakened,"  and 
that,  "  were  liquor  as  cheap  as  it  would  be  were  all  taxes  on 
it  removed,  and  everyone  free  to  sell  it,  it  might  be  sold 
in  every  hotel,  boarding  or  lodging-house,  in  every  restau- 
rant, druggist's,  bakery,  confectionery,  dry-goods  store  or 
peanut>«tand,  but  places  specially  devoted  to  its  sale  could 
not  be  paved  with  silver  dollars,  ornamented  with  costly 
paintings,  set  fine  free  lunches,  nor  provide  free  concerts, 
even  if  indeed  they  could  continue  to  exist."  But  suppose 
no  **  silver  dollar "  saloon  Smith  or  Hoffman  house  bar- 
keeper came  into  fortune,  and  yet  a  whole  people  were  de- 
bauched. Mr.  George  thinks  they  would  not  be;  he  even 
asserts  that  if  liquor  were  sold  "at  the  prices  which  free 
competition  would  compel,  it  would  not  pay  to  let  men 
drink  themselves  into  intoxication  or  semi-intoxication,  or  in 
any  way  to  provoke  or  encourage  the  drinking  habit."  But 
over  against  this  rather  amazing  assertion  of  his  stand  a 
crushing  army  of  facts,  and  the  resistless  logic  of  appetite. 
Time  was  when  liquor  flowed  as  freely  in  Ix)ndon  as  Mr. 
George  would  now  have  it  here;  when  one  who  wrote  of 
it  said :  "  We  drink  as  if  we  were  born  with  tunnels  in  our 
mouths ;  we  absorb  licjuor  as  if  we  were  a  nation  of  sponges." 
The  cheapness  of  intoxicants  has  never  been  paralleled  since, 
neither  has  their  use.  ''  Drunk  for  a  penny ;  dead  drunk  for 
two-pence ;  clean  straw  for  nothing,"  was  a  sign  common 
then  on  Tendon  streets.  Did  this  dreadful  state  of  things 
come  al)out  by  reason  of  '*  social  entertainment,  the  castom 
of  treating,  and  the  enticements  of  the  saloon  "  ?  Scarcely 
the  Litter,  Ave  may  l)elieve ;  and  if  cheap  liquor  does  away 
with  treating,  as  Mr.  George  contends,  then  treating  could 
not  have  been  strongly  influential  at  that  time.  The  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  that  what  made  London  tlien  a  city  of 
sots  was  but  the  abundance  of  liquor,  to  be  had  almost  for 
the  asking,  and  the  cumulative  desire  of  human  appetite 
when  coiTupted  by  the  poisonous  cup. 

This  condition  was  not  changed  by  making  it  possible  for 
men  to  get  drunk  for  a  farthing.  It  had  grown  out  of 
the  lavish  supply  of  liquor ;   it  could  be  cured  only  by  arbi- 
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trary  curtailment  of  liquor.  Prohibition  followed,  through 
imperial  decree,  and  so  nearly  total  as  to  demonstrate  its 
marked  effect  all  over  England.  The  power  of  government 
was  behind  it,  set  for  its  rigorous  application.  And  during 
the  period  when  such  a  degree  of  Prohibition  was  so  largely 
enforced,  England  rallied  from  her  debauchery ;  the  reign  of 
liquor  ceased ;  sobriety  became  no  longer  the  exception,  but 
the  rule. 

Mr.  George  frankly  admits  that  "  the  abolition  of  all  taxes 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  would  increase  the 
consumption  of  liquor,"  but  believes  this  increase  would  be 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  arts  and  for  domestic  purposes.  Make 
liquor  cheaper,  is  his  constant  refrain,  and  you  will  lessen 
intemperance.  In  other  words,  people  do  not  care  much  to 
consume  what  costs  them  little  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George. 
For  answer  to  this  we  need  only  cite  the  cheap-wine  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  nearer  illustrations  which  California 
affords.  The  drink  curse  has  been  spreading  over  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  under  conditions  of  cheap  liquor  supply, 
until  the  government  of  each  country  has  found  it  necessary 
to  put  forth  some  effort  to  arrest  it.  Practically  free  liquor 
is  corrupting  both  countries,  and  wofuUy  besotting  the  Swiss. 
Sweden  went  down  most  deeply  into  national  degradation 
through  drink,  when  liquor  was  cheapest  there.  There  is  no 
other  State  in  this  Union  where  cheap  liquoi-s  are  so  abundant 
as  in  California ;  there  is  where  drunkenness  more  abounds, 
or  where  the  rum  power  in  politics  has  more  absolute  control. 
Low-cost  wines  are  the  common  beverage  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  and  California  where  drunkenness  is  disgracefully 
prevalent. 

Until  Mr.  George  can  rewrite  history,  and  annul  the  laws 
of  human  appetite,  it  is  idle  for  him  to  claim  that  cheap  liquor 
supply  will  reduce  intemperance.  He  is  either  unfamiliar 
with  or  forgetful  of  the  steps  which  temperance  reform  has 
taken,  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  Out  of  cheap  liquor 
conditions,  with  little  or  no  license  fee  or  tax,  sprang  the 
Washin^tonian  movement  in  this  country,  and  the  earlier 
need  of  it.  When  beer  was  but  a  penny  a  gallon,  or  less,  in 
England,  there  were  more  English  topers  than  now.  When 
Mr.  George  quotes  Adam  Smith  and  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  to 
support  his  theory  of  a  sober  people  as  the  result  of  cheap 
wines,  we  need  only  put  against  this  authority  the  word  of 
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Dr.  John  G.  Holland,  who  went  to  cheap-wine  Euroi>e  a 
believer  \vith  Mr.  George  and  came  back  a  Prohibitionist, 
and  the  fact  that  Berlin,  consuming  more  cheap  wines  than 
any  other  city  of  her  size  on  the  Continent,  also  consumes 
more  distilled  liquors  per  capita  than  any  other ;  and  while 
under  the  iron  liand  of  military  rule  debauchery  is  hidden 
from  public  gaze,  competent  witnesses  testify  that  it  festers 
there  with  growing  virulence  and  foetid  effect. 

Mr.  George  admits  that  liquor  is  less  frequently  a  feature 
of  social  entertainment  in  private  houses,  where  Prohibition 
laws  prevail,  than  where  they  do  not ;  but  tliis  fact  he  credits 
to  "stronger  moral  sentiment  against  liquor  drinking,"  to 
which  he  attributes  Prohibition.  It  is  the  sentiment  which 
rules,  he  insists,  and  not  the  statute.  He  even  boldly  asserts 
that  "  no  man  disposed  to  drink,  or  to  set  drink  before  others, 
in  private,  refrains  from  doing  so  because  of  any  statute 
law."  But  is  it  sentiment  only  which  prevents  him  when 
the  law's  enforcement  makes  the  doing  impossible  ?  Is  not 
sentiment  often  bom  of  law?  And  are  all  men  in  spirit 
such  law-breakers  as  Mr.  George  would  have  us  believe  ? 
Two  years  after  Kansas  adopted  Prohibition  there  was  enough 
anti-Prohibition  sentiment  in  that  State  to  overtlirow  the 
Prohibition  leaders  and  seat  a  rum  Governor ;  and  if  the  re- 
form had  not  been  anchored  deep  in  constitutional  bed-rock 
even  that  might  have  gone  over  in  ten  years  more.  But  Mr. 
Glick  went  out,  in  turn;  Mr.  Maitin,  who  had  formerly 
opposed  Proliibition,  was  elected  Governor  as  ite  friend,  and 
he  and  the  present  executive.  Gov.  Humphreys,  are  on  record 
as  the  strongest  passible  supporters  of  the  law  and  policy. 
Kansas  canied  Prohibition  by  about  7,000  majority  only; 
Gov.  Humphreys  has  officially  testified  his  belief  that  were 
the  popular  vote  to  l>e  taken  again  upon  it  the  majority  would 
exceed  100,000.  Tlius  the  sentiment  has  grown  in  that  Stat€. 
Wliy  should  Ave  not  credit  such  growth  of  sentiment  to  the 
law? 

Mr.  George  may,  perhaps,  ask  why  law  did  not  better 
educate  or  develop  sentiment  in  Rhode  Island,  Avhile  Prohibi- 
tion held  there ;  yet  I  do  not  think  he  will.  He  knows  well 
how  the  law  was  shamelessly  annulled,  in  Providence,  at 
least,  by  the  officials  who  would  not  enforce  it,  and  how  its 
possibilities  for  creating  sentiment  were  checked.  If  Kansas 
had  permitted  a  similar  state  of  things,  the  result  might  have 
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l)een  the  same  there.  But  a  Kansas  judge,  appointed  by  the 
liquor  Grovernor  because  he  had  been  liquor-dealei-s'  attorney, 
respected  his  solemn  oath,  refused  to  do  the  dirty  work  for 
which  he  was  put  on  the  bench,  and  gave  lawbreakers  their 
meed  of  punishment.  Had  like  honesty  and  firmness  ruled 
in  Rhode  Island,  rum  would  not  be  ruler  there  to-day.  The 
great  rum  power  of  that  little  commonwealth  is  the  direct 
result  of  want  on  license,  in  hostility  to  law,  not  of  the  law's 
restrictions.  % 

Mr.  George  does  not  believe  that  the  political  power  grow- 
ing out  of  the  liquor  business  will  be  diminished  by  High 
License,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  thinks  High  License  has 
produced  its  most  conspicuous  results.  He  does  believe 
"  that  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in  the  traffic  will  enter 
into  the  nomination  and  election  of  judges,"  and  this  fact,  he 
assumes,  will  there  perpetuate  the  political  power.  Mr. 
George  errs  as  to  his  Philadelphia  citation  precisely  as  do 
others  who,  imlike  him,  defend  High  License.  Whatever 
good  has  come  to  the  Temperance  cause  by  the  Brooks  Law, 
operative  in  Philadelphia,  has  come  in  spite  of  High  License, 
not  through  it.  It  is  the  permissive  feature  of  that  law  which 
will  one  day  work  the  harm  Mr.  Geoige  fears.  The  restric- 
tive side  of  it  will  yield  all  the  good  that  law  can  achieve. 
This  restrictive  side  would  yield  as  much  good  if  low  license 
constituted  the  permissive  feature.  Put  the  license  power 
into  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  three  men ;  gmnt  that  any  con- 
ditions of  license  make  piobable  a  monopoly  under  them ; 
and  you  expose  the  man  or  the  men  to  besetment  of  bribers 
and  possible  coiTuption  —  you  ofifer  a  bid  for  official  malfeas- 
ance. 

"  By  abolishing  liquor  taxes  and  license  we  may  drive  the 
rum  power  out  of  politics,"  reiterates  Mr.  George.  But  is 
that  power  so  much  worse  in  politics  than  in  society  that  we  are 
willinff  to  drive  it  from  the  one  and  fix  it  forever  in  the  other? 

Will  not  that  power  be  in  politics  if  it  remain  in  society  ? 
Are  not  our  social  and  political  life  so  welded  that  corruption 
of  any  sort  will  surely  taint  both  ?  How  is  the  rum  power 
wielded,  and  by  whom  ?  What  effect  would  the  freest  liquor 
have,  now,  upon  the  American  saloon  which  it  did  not  have 
two  hundred  years  ago  or  less  upon  the  English  ale-house  ? 
Has  not  the  saloon  so  fastened  itself  witliiu  our  social  and 
political  fabric  that  even  free  trade  in  rum,  and  the  com})eti- 
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tion  of  merchants,  shop-keepei-s,  et  al,^  would  fail  to  dislodge 
it?  Has  not  the  saloon  business  grown  so  disreputable  that 
public  sentiment  would  forbid  liquor  selling  in  places  of  mis- 
cellaneous visitation?  Is  it  conceivable,  with  the  electric 
light  now  flooding  our  generation,  and  after  the  magnificent 
strides  of  temperance  principle  which  have  been  made,  that 
free-trade  in  liquor  can  be  re-established  over  any  wide  region 
of  this  country  ? 

These  are  questions  that  should  make  a  patriot  pause, 
before  giving  serious  welcome  to  the  sophistries  of  Mr. 
George.  The  patriot  must  see  that  political  corruption  comes 
through  drink,  as  well  as  through  any  system  regulating  the 
drink ;  that  if  you  remove  restrictions  altogether,  and  let  the 
drink  abide,  you  will  not  cut  this  cancer  out.  The  rum 
power  in  politics  is  wielded  largely  through  the  drinker's  love 
for  rum.  Make  liquor  as  cheap  now  as  rum  was  in  New 
England  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  the  penniless  fellows  who 
sell  their  suffrage  for  a  few  di-inks  of  it,  eveiy  election, 
w#uld  indulge  the  same  traffic,  perpetuate  the  same  unwhole- 
some curse.  The  saloons  have  their  grip  on  these  men ;  and 
the  politicians  have  their  grip  on  the  saloons.  So  long  as 
liquor  is  sold  under  law,  so  long  as  it  is  made  for  beverage 
sale  at  all,  saloons  are  necessary  to  political  success,  because 
— to  their  shame  be  it  said, — there  are  so  many  men  of  liigh 
standing  and  large  influence  who  do  not  scruple  to  gain 
aggrandizement  through  the  weakness  of  other  men.  For 
the  rum  power  in  politics,  to-day,  not  even  the  rum  seller  nor 
the  rum  drinker  —  not  even  the  permissive  feature  of  a 
license  law  itself  —  is  wholly  to  blame.  The  higher  man- 
hood, that  should  exalt  citizenship  and  uplift  the  State,  must 
shoulder  large  responsibility  for  what  it  has  done  and  omitted 
to  do.  That  higher  manhood  has  used  the  saloon  for  Ixisest 
purposes ;  and  for  the  sin  of  political  corruption  through  the 
saloon  it  must  answer  in  solemn  judgment. 

When  the  lowest  drinking  classes  of  New  York  City  are 
necessary  to  settle  a  national  contest  at  the  polls ;  when  they 
can  be  secured  through  beer-sellers,  whether  licensed  or 
unlicensed  it  matters  not;  and  when  party  statesmanship 
does  not  scruple  to  secure  them  that  way ;  we  have  come  as 
near  the  free-liquor  condition  Mr.  George  courts  as  we  shall 
ever  get,  and  have  demonstrated  that  free  liquor  is  as  corrupt 
as  liquor  bonds.     We  have  demonstrated,  likewise,  a  more 
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iiiijK)rtant  fact,  viz,^  that  liquor  corruption  cannot  be  ended 
in  this  country  by  any  method  which  puts  the  sentiment,  the 
law,  of  one  State,  of  one  section,  at  the  mercy  of  a  National 
p^i-ty's  need.  It  follows,  logically,  that  when  a  party  must 
have  liquor  votes  in  New  York,  or  yield  power  at  Washing- 
ton, it  will  deal  gently  with  liquor  men  in  Des  Moines ;  tliat 
\vith  liquor  men  threatening  to  leave  it,  in  Ohio,  it  will  yield 
them  Avhat  they  wish  there  and  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  liquor  traflBc  is  a  great  national  entity.  It  will  exist 
as  such,  though  we  ban  every  bar  in  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  and  leave  untouched  a  system  in  the  remainder  which 
perpetuates  that  traffic.  The  rum  power  in  politics  is  a  huge 
devil-fish,  whose  body  is  at  Washington,  and  whose  slimy 
tentacles  reach  clear  across  the  land.  Cut  them  ofF,  one  by 
one,  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  yet  the  octopus 
will  live,  so  long  as  our  national  policy  says  he  may  and 
should.  That  national  policy  is  tax,  license,  permission, 
protection.  Change  it  to  anything  less  than  total  Prohibition, 
after  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  the  monster  will  not^be 
removed. 

"Intemperance  is  abnormal,"  says  Mr.  George.  True. 
"  It  is  the  vice  of  those  who  are  'starved  and  those  who  are 
gorged."  True  again.  But  what  about  the  great  middle 
class,  who  are  daily  recruiting  the  army  of  starving  tramps  ? 
It  is  their  vice,  too,  and  their  awful  curse.  To  urge  that 
intemperance  is  the  result  of  poverty  is  less  candid,  or  less 
Avise,  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  Henry  George  should 
be.  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  —  liquor  forbids  the  one  and 
compels  the  other.  Make  liquor  as  cheap  and  free  to-day  as 
Mr.  George  would  have  everything ;  give  him  the  Free  Trade 
splendors  of  which  he  so  freely  dreams,  —  divide,  if  you 
please,  the  heritjige  of  this  world's  wealth  alike  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich  who  hold  it  now,  —  and  in  twenty  yeai-s 
there  will  be  again  rich  and  poor,  millionaire  and  j)auper,  for 
there  will  be  then,  as  now,  sober  man  and  sot.  They  who 
clamor  for  better  social  conditions,  for  a  more  equitable  divi- 
sion of  wealth,  for  the  purification  of  politics,  and  support 
any  liquor  system  whatever,  must  be  blinded  by  prejudice,  or 
led  mental  prisonei's  by  their  appetite.  All  the  teacliings  of 
political  economy  make  against  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  waste 
of  wealth,  a  pirate  of  morals,  and  a  foe  to  human  welfare. 

There   is  no  tax,  among   all  the  taxation  so  bitterly  com- 
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plained  of  by  Mr.  George,  so  unjast^  so  ruinous,  so  fatal  to 
soeiety,  as  the  tiix  levied  on  legitimate  indiLstries  by  the 
liquor  traffic.  Taxed,  itself,  or  free,  it  compels  a  tribute  no 
man  or  nation  can  pay  without  vital  loss.  Free  trade  in 
liquor  means  free  trade  in  heai-t's  blood  and  in  the  hoi)es  of 
home ;  free  trade  in  manhood  and  in  the  sons  of  men ;  free 
trade  in  the  noblest  attributes  that  make  a  people  great, — 
no,  not  free  trade,  and  fair,  but  the  piracy  of  unchristian 
buccaneers.  To  this,  I  feel  sure,  Christian  America  will 
never  return.  May  God  forbid,  and  may  the  stout  Amer- 
ican conscience  echo  His  mandiite,  until  it  fintLs  embodiment 
in  National  law,  supix)i-ted  by  a  National  policy  of  Proliibi- 
tion,  upheld  by  men  whom  the  rum  iK)wer  in  politics  cannot 
control,  and  wlio  sliall  so  administer  righteousness,  that  this 
rum  power  shall  forever  cease. 

"  Beliold  the  dawn  light  up  the  East, 
The  morning  stars  with  gladness  glisten. 
God's  better  day, 
Sweeps  thro'  the  gray  — 
Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen. 
Our  waiting  may  be  sore  and  long, 
But  Right  shall  sing  her  Victor  JSong." 


THE  IMMORAL  INFLUENCE   OP    WOMEN    IN 

LITERATURE. 


H.    H.  GAKDENER. 


I  "WAS  much  entertained  recently  by  a  conversation  between 
a  well-known  Magazine  editor  and  a  lady  who  is  the  author 
of  several  successful  books,  which  belong  more  in  the  field  of 
history  and  science  than  in  that  of  fiction. 

He  asked  her  to  account  for  the  tendency  of  her  sex,  at 
the  present  time,  to  write  articles  and  novels  that  were  more 
or  less  "off  color,"  and  insisted  that  she  must  agree  with  him 
that  "  that  sort  of  thing  had  no  place  in  literature ;  "  and  that 
above  all,  good  women  ought  not  to  like  it,  much  less  pro- 
duce it.  "  And,"  he  added,  "  we  cannot  deny  that  some  of 
these  writers  of  erotic  literature  are  good  women  personally." 
Her  reply  was :  — 

"What  is  literature?  Who  makes  it?  Who  is  to  say 
what  has  a  place  therein  and  what  has  not  ?  You  tell  us  what 
'good  Avomen'  ought  to  tliink  and  do.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  if  a  good  woman  might  not  be  safely  left  to  judge 
of  those  points  herself.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that? 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  your  mind,  as  you  have  read  a  '  review  ' 
of  some  '  good  woman's '  book,  by  a  critic  whose  morals  you 
know  to  be  too  far  below  par  to  have  even  a  quotation  on  the 
market?  The  advice  he  gives  to  *good  Avomen'  how  to 
keep  good  and  thereby  retain  their  charm  for  him,  the  holy 
horror  Avith  which  he  tunis  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  tells  them 
what  they  should  not  think,  or  Avrite,  because,  forsooth,  it 
is  not  '  moral,'  is  truly  edifying,  don't  you  tliink  so  ?  Litera- 
ture is  only  half  made  yet." 

From  man's  point  of  view,  it  has  flourished,  or  degenerated 
from  the  first  stroke  of  the  pen  to  the  last  revolution  of  the 
printing  press. 

What  has  or  has  not  a  place  therein,  the  basis,  the  per- 
sonnel, so  to  speak,  of  what  is  called  literature  is,  up  to  the 
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present  time,  strictly  masculine.  But  remember  that  men 
are  only  one  splendid  part  of  the  race,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  amusing  bit  of  egotism,  they  are  not  the  whole  of  it. 

How  quickly  Mr.  Allen  would  discover  this  fact  if  his 
argument  were  applied  to  the  lower  animals. 

Are  the  sires  the  "  whole  of  the  equine  race  "  ? 

Among  the  "  gentle  kine  "  is  the  lordly  male  beast  or  the 
plodding  ox  the  "whole  race  "  ?  Is  he  even  the  most  useful 
and  important  part  of  it  ?  Are  the  cows  simply  created  to 
do  him  homage  ? 

Among  the  birds  when  the  cock  struts  the  walk  is  the 
whole  of  the  race  there  ?  Is  there  no  explanation  of  the  hens 
— no  meaning  in  their  existence — except  as  a  sort  of  incident 
in  his  great  career  ? 

If  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  article  were  not  so  ridiculous  it 
might  create  indignation. 

But  to  return  to  literature.  Suppose  we  do  get  a  glimpse 
now  and  then  into  woman's  ideas  of  what  shall  or  shall  not 
find  a  place  therein,  is  it  not  as  Avell  to  accept  it  as  the  rev- 
elation of  the  mental  life  of  a  pait  of  humanity  and  not 
simply  try  to  frigliten  or  drive  her  from  the  field,  because  it 
is  not  the  way  life  looks  to  men  ? 

There  are  certain  standards  of  crime,  of  vice,  of  wrong; 
there  are  phases  of  justice,  truth,  beauty,  virtue,  and  love 
which  men  have  found  sufficient  interest  in  (or  have  been 
able  to  see  clearly  enough)  to  portray  in  fiction  or  poetry^,  or 
the  di-ama. 

They  have  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the  emotions,  with 
vaiyijig  degrees  of  success,  from  their  i)oint  of  view.  There 
is  another  outlook.  Mueli  of  life  means  one  thing  to  men  — 
quite  another  to  women. 

Literature  hiis  yet  to  picture  life  from  her  standj^oiiit.  So 
far  even  the  woman  character  in  fiction  is  what  men  fancy 
she  is  or  ought  to  be. 

Her  life,  her  emotions,  her  desires,  her  joys  and  sorrows, 
her  hopes  and  fears,  her  opinions  and  ambitions,  have  the 
color  and  basis  of  thought  which  is  strictly  masculine  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  That  was  all  well  enough  perhaps 
before  woman  was  educated,  before  freedom  to  act  and  think 
for  herself  was  accorded  her;  but  to-day  it  is  Iiollow,  false, 
and  imreal. 

Everytliing  is  changed.     AVomen  are  beginning  to  look  out 
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upon  the  world  with  their  own  eyes.     They  are  examining 
facts  and  theories. 

Can  you  not  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  pre- 
sent a  different  set  of  vices  and  virtues  ?  Or,  at  least,  view 
those  we  recognize  in  a  new  light  ?  A  clever  writer  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  recently  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
established  tone  of  morals  in  literature : — 

"  A  man  might  have  a  lively  sense  of  '  sin '  in  connection  with 
some  purely  ceremonial  matter,  and  very  little  sense  of  wrong- 
doing in  connection  with  the  most  grievous  offenses  against  his 
fellow-man.  In  obedience  to  the  *  code  of  honor,'  men  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  pillars  of  Church  and  State  would  prepare 
to  commit  deliberate  murder ;  while  they  would  always  consider 
a  gambling  debt  as  vastly  more  sacred  than  one  incurred  for 
food  or  clothing.  The  '  Christian '  nations  have  found  enormous 
quantities  of  'sin'  in  heresy,  and  very  little  indeed  in  mutual 
bloodshed  on  the  most  appalling  scale.  Pious  monarchs  have 
appeased  their  consciences  by  persecuting  the  Jews,  and  pious 
folk  generally  by  hunting  witches.  According  to  popular  opin- 
ion in  our  own  day,  the  divine  anger  is  much  more  quickly  kui- 
dled  by  the  parody  of  a  religious  rite  than  by  the  most  hideous 
villainy  perpetrated  by  a  man  upon  his  neighbor.  Every  now 
and  again  there  is  a  story  in  the  papers  about  some  boy  or  man 
struck  blind  or  dumb  for  blasphemy,  or  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  devil  among  some  group  of  revelers  engaged  in 
profanely  mocking  a  religious  ceremony !  So  various  have  been 
the  aspects  in  which  *  sin '  has  presented  itself,  and  so  little 
relation  has  it  seemed  to  bear  in  any  of  its  best  recognized  forms 
with  practical  morality,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  scien- 
tific men  show  some  impatience  with  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
a  conception,  and  prefer  to  consider  all  conduct  simply  in  its 
bearing  on  intelligible  human  interests." 

Now  if  scientific  men  are  beginning  to  view  the  work  of 
their  brothers  from  a  new  point  of  view,  is  it  remarkable  that 
women  may  also  have  glimpses  of  other  conditions  —  espe- 
cially in  matters  which  closely  relate  to  themselves  ?  It  is 
not  strange  that  this  should  be  a  suri)rise  to  men,  who  have 
always  supposed  that  they  knew  far  more  about  women,  than 
women  knew  about  themselves  ;  but  don't  you  think  it  rather 
a  cowardly  thing  to  tiy  to  force  them  to  see  through  your 
glasses  only  ? 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  thoughts  put  in  books — in 
literatui'e  —  that  have  never  been  put  there  before. 
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Some  of  the  old  things  will  be  told  from  a  side  usually 
well  concealed  or  possibly  never  dreamed  of ;  but  if  litera- 
ture is  a  portraiture  of  life,  has  not  the  half  of  life  as  viewed 
from  beneath  a  pretty  bonnet,  as  good  a  right  to  a  frank  and 
unterrified  hearing  as  the  half  that  looks  from  under  a  silk 
hat?  Is  it  not  as  important  to  a  true  literature?  Is  it 
po^ible  to  build  anything  worthy  the  name  without  it? 

I  have  been  thinking  of  these  questions  and  they  have 
impressed  me  as  not  Avholly  impertinent.  I  remember  that 
for  women  to  write  at  all  was  looked  upon  as  immodest  only 
a  little  while  ago. 

Harriet  Martineau  underwent  a  fierce  fire  of  criticism 
because  of  this  firmly  fixed  tenet,  Avhile  Jane  Austin  was 
compelled  by  her  family  to  keep  a  piece  of  white  sewing 
large  enough  to  cover  all  signs  of  manuscript,  pen  or  ink 
from  the  sight  of  any  chance  visitor,  who  was  thus  to  be 
made  believe  that  she  had  been  engaged  in  a  ladylike  and 
modest  occupation.  Mrs.  Stowe  Avas  sharply  admonished  to 
keep  off  the  masculine  preserve  and,  alx)ve  all,  to  use  a  little 
more  judgment  in  her  choice  of  subjects,  if  she  must  attempt 
man's  work.  The  topic  of  slavery,  the  critics  said,  was 
wholly  outside  the  pale  of  decent  literature  and  unfit  for 
delicate  nerves  and  sensitive  morals.  And  so  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  very  frequently  reminded  that  she  Avould  better  keep  to 
her  w^hite  sewing. 

Even  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bro\vning  was  brought  to  book, 
after  her  death,  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Fitzgerald 
(who  no  doubt  looked  ui)on  men  as  the  wliole  of  the  luce) 
in  such  a  contemptuous  way  that  Robert  Browning  was  stung 
into  a  fierce  defense  of  his  wife,  that  astonished  eveiyone  by 
its  form  and  force. 

One  of  our  own  chivalrous  writers  in  commenting  upon  it 
takes  Mr.  Browning  to  task  for  his  unnecessaiy  irritiition. 
He  says :  "  What  Fitzgerald  really  wrote  was  not  as  bad  as 
Browning  would  make  it,  and  is  calculated  to  irritjite  the 
strong-minded  female  even  more  than  the  poet." 

He  does  not  stiite  whether  the  '*  female  "  referred  to  is  a 
hen  or  a  coav,  but  from  tlie  tone  used  we  infer  that  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  latter. 

BroAvning's  letter  to  the  man  who  liad  insulted  liis  wife's 
memory  was  a  bitter  one,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  require  a  "strong-minded  female"  to  understand  his 
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indignation.     This  is  the  letter  which  appears  in  the  Athe- 
nceum: 

TO   EDWARD    FITZGERALD. 

I  chanced  upon  a  new  book  yesterday. 
I  opened  it  and  where  my  finger  lay, 
'Twixt  page,  and  uncut  page,  these  words  I  read : 
Some  six  or  seven  at  most,  and  learned  thereby 
That  you,  Fitzgerald,  whom  by  ear  and  eye 
She  never  knew,  thanked  God  my  wife  was  dead. 
Aye  dead  I  and  were  yourself  alive,  good  Fitz, 
How  to  return  your  thanks  would  task  my  wits. 
Kicking  you  seems  the  common  lot  of  curs. 
While  more  appropriate  greeting  lends  you  grace. 
Surely  to  spit  these  glorifies  your  face. 
Spitting  from  lips  once  sanctified  by  hers. 

Robert  Browning. 

And  this  the  criticism  which  called  it  out,  and  at  which  oiir 
American  critic  thinks  Mr.  Browning  took  unnecessary 
offense : 

"  Mrs.  Browning's  death  is  rather  a  relief  to  me  I  must  say. 
No  more  Aurora  Leighs,  thank  God !  A  woman  of  real  genius,  I 
know,  but  what  is  the  upshot  of  it  all  ?  She  and  her  sex  had 
better  mind  the  kitchen  and  their  children,  and  perhaps  the  poor. 
Except  in  such  things  as  little  novels,  they  only  devote  themselves 
to  what  men  do  much  better,  leaving  that  which  men  do  worse  or 
not  at  all." 

It  would  seem  that  a  person  of  "  real  genius  "  might  be 
left  to  decide  for  herself,  to  what  she  would  devote  her  gifts. 
And  since  Mrs.  Browning's  niche  in  literature  is  undeniably 
above  that  occupied  by  her  critic,  if  his  judgment  of  the  place 
to  be  filled  by  those  who  do  less  well  than  others,  be  applied 
to  himself,  the  culinary  department  would  be  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  literature  — and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  a  poor 
double-edged  sword  that  does  not  cut  both  ways. 

But  is  not  this  sort  of  bullying  almost  outgrown?  Are 
there  many  men  left  who  are  so  afraid  of  mental  competition 
on  equal  terms  with  women  that  they  must  insist  upon  look- 
ing upon  themselves  as  "infant  industries"  in  need  of  pro- 
tection against  the  feminine  brain  product?  Is  their  only 
hope  in  the  total  suppression  of  the  competitor  ? 

But  the  question  seems  to  have  shifted  recently  from  the 
one,  Is  it  modest  for  woman  to  write  at  all  ?  to  What  shall 
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she  be  permitted  to  say  ?  The  infaUible  critic  is  as  sure  he  Ls 
right  in  the  last  stand  he  has  taken  as  were  his  blood  rela- 
tions that  women  had  no  business  to  write  anything.  It  was 
immodest  and  unwomanly  for  Mrs.  Browning  and  Jane 
Austin  to  write  at  all  —  but  they  might  sew  or  wash  dishes 
and  keep  the  respect  and  chivalrous  devotion  of  men. 

It  is  equally  unchaste  and  indelicate  for  their  successors  to 
write  what  they  think  of  life  and  its  problems  —  but  they 
may  reflect  ready-made  masculine  opinions  about  it  and  wel- 
come. This  seems  to  be  alx)ut  the  position  at  the  present 
moment.  While  one  critic  bemoans  the  materialistic  writings 
of  the  women  who  discuss  theology,  and  grows  nervous  over 
"our  women  who  write  on  social  questions  wliich  hiuve  no 
place  in  fiction  and  are  viewed  from  the  morbid  outlook 
women  have  on  these  matters,"  another  predicts  the  utter 
degradation  of  literature  if  these  rising  aspirants  are  ''per- 
mitted to  strike  out  new  patlis  in  realism  from  this  perverted 
feminine  outlook." 

Another  writes  of  "  the  cloven  hoof  under  petticoats,"  and 
in  criticising  a  book  which  had  grave  literary  faults,  devotes 
most  of  his  article  to  strictures  on  what  he  read  between  the 
lines  and  which  the  author  hei'self  never  dreamed  of. 

It  cannot  be.  denied,  that  the  canons  of  litenxture  have,  so 
far,  been  laid  down  on  strictly  masculine  lines.  I  do  not 
forget  that  since  women  l)ecame  readers  of  books  the  forms 
of  expression  have  changed  to  be  "  fit  reading  for  the  family," 
and  that  since  they  became  writei's  there  have  Ix^en  other 
modifications  on  the  surface  ;  but  the  haaiB  of  its  morals,  its 
standard  of  action  and  its  motive,  have  remained  masculine  in 
conception  and  requirement.  What  shall  and  what  sluill  not 
be  discussed,  therefore  ;  how  the  topics  may  be  handled  and 
for  what  purposes^  have  been  estiiblished  —  as  have  the  laws 
of  marriage  and  divorce — without  having  finst  cojisulted 
both  of  the  interested  parties  to  discover  if  the  arrangement 
was  as  satisfactory  from  the  one  side  as  from  the  other. 
This  is  a  somewhat  lopsided  way  of  making  a  contract  or 
building  a  litemture  it  must  be  confessed,  and  if  women  are 
showing  a  disposition  to  go  behind  the  returns  it  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  strange  nor  as  wholly  vicious. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "  No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other  man's  consent." 

And  it  can  as  truly  be  said  that  no  body  of  men  is  good 
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or  wise  enough  to  build  what  should  be  dignified  as  the 
literature  of  a  race,  so  long  as  but  one  half  of  that  race  has 
ever  expressed  itself  freely  and  openly  in  that  literatui-e. 

May  it  not  be  true  that  what  is  called  the  '"  erotic "  or 
inunoral  tendency  of  many  of  the  women  writers  is  simply 
the  presentation  of  new  problems  in  fiction  or  the  handling 
of  old  ones  with  a  new  freedom  and  from  a  woman's  point  of 
view? 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  they  have  simply  ventured  to 
portray  passion  and  pleasure,  virtue  and  vice,  or  joy  and 
sorrow  from  an  outlook  considered  by  men^  either  non- 
existent or  unmentionable  from  the  established  male  critics' 
position  ? 

Then  this  question  also  arises.  Is  the  professional  critic  of 
tlie  old  school  —  the  established  order  —  so  shocked  because 
he  is  modest  or  because  he  is  vulnerable  ? 

Because  he  is  asked  to  contemplate  vice  more  freely  or 
because  he  is  invited  to  view  it  from  a  mental  outlook  which 
is  new  to  him  and  therefore  startling  —  and  possibly  uncom- 
fortable, as  well?  Indeed,  one  of  our  ablest  editors  wrote 
recently  a  brief  editorial  which  appears  to  indicate  something 
of  this  nature.  He  also  enlists  under  the  banner  of  those 
modest  souls  who  not  only  know  enough  —  but  feel  them- 
selves good  enough  —  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Lincoln)  to  decide 
upon  their  own  career  and  at  the  same  time  map  out  suitable 
ones  for  the  majority  of  the  women  of  the  world.  He  flings 
out  the  dish-towel  flag  but  exempts  one  lady  who  has  been 
warmly  eulogistic  of  men. 

He  says : — 

"  In  these  days,  when  so  many  women  who  ought  to  be  wash- 
ing dishes  are  giving  vent  to  their  crude  conceptions  in  what  are 
known  as  erotico-pessimistic  novels,  it  is  pleasing  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing words:  'I  write  of  men  as  I  find  them  —  loyal,  noble,  and 
brave,  with  a  chivalrous  reverence  for  true  womanhood,  and  who 
hold  that  purity  in  woman  is  the  rose-bloom  that  jewels  her  exist- 
ence.' Here  is  a  literary  dewdrop  which  sparkles  in  a  field  of 
dank  and  noisome  weeds.  The  male  sex  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  her.  She  ought  to  have  a  chaplet  of  roses  from  the  men  about 
town." 

Evidently  it  depends  wholly  on  what  women  write  of  men 
whether  their  "  sphere  "  is  in  the  kitchen  or  in  literature. 
"If  she  writes  what  we  like  about  ourselves,  she  is  a 
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literary  dewdrop.  If  she  does  not  she  has  crude  conceptions, 
is  erotic  and  pessimistic  and  should  therefore  be  washing 
dishes." 

Is  not  this  rather  pleading  the  baby  act? 

Is  it  altogether  a  brave  or  dignified  position? 

Suppose  the  order  were  reversed  ?  Suppose  every  man  who 
wrote  what  some  woman  did  not  like,  was  at  once  pronounced 
out  of  his  sphere  —  fit  only  to  chop  wood,  crude,  erotic,  and 
pessimistic.  Literature  as  well  as  the  daily  press  is  filled  with 
expressions  which  are  deeply  offensive  to  many  women. 
Most  of  them  are  so  entirely  the  habitual  outlook  of  men 
that  they  are  written  quite  without  consciousness  of  offeiing 
an  indignity.  Is  the  remedy  to  suppress  the  writers,  or  to 
correct  their  errors  by  printing  these  same  topics  from  the 
woman's  side  ?  Should  Mr.  Grant  Allen  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
et  al.,  be  condemned  to  chop  wood  henceforth  or  be  politely 
requested  to  take  a  peep  at  life  from  Mrs.  Browning's  point 
of  view  and  thereby  reduce  their  bump  of  self-esteem  to  nor- 
mal proportions?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  little 
reciprocity?  It  is  the  habitual  form  of  expression  that 
women  have  a  weak  sense  of  justice.  This  is  one  of  the 
"  stock  properties  "  of  "  Literature."  Is  there  not  danger  of 
stripping  the  fig  leaf  from  the  assumption  that  this  great 
quality  is  masculine  ?  May  not  some  woman  call  attention 
to  it?  Might  she  not  hint  (not  being  a  dewdrop)  that  justice 
is  kept  by  men  for  use  between  themselves  and  that  the  sup- 
ply appears  to  run  out  before  they  begin  to  deal  with 
women  ? 

The  loves  of  the  sexes,  the  fireside  virtues,  have  been 
thoroughly  "exploited,  it  is  true,  as  they  appear  to  the  owner 
of  the  silk  hat  and  eye-glass ;  we  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
their  likeness  as  viewed  by  the  proprietor  of  smoking  cap  and 
slippers;  even  the  sturdy  wearer  of  duck  overalls  and  brogans 
has  contributed  to  make  literature  what  it  is. 

Both  idealism  and  realism  have  gro^vn  familiar  to  us  from 
their  points  of  view  ;  but  all  the  infinite  brood  has  worked  on 
the  old  lines,  has  dealt  with  life  and  its  measureless  possibilities 
from  man's  outlook.  They  have  used  standards  of  virtue 
and  estimates  of  vice  which  grow  or  diminish  according,  not 
as  the  act  itself  presents  it,  but  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
actor,  or  the  person  under  discussion.  All  of  life  means 
man's  life  —  with  woman  as  one  of  the  incidents.     Or  as  one 
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of  our  humorists  states  it :  "  Women  are  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  men''  That  is  the  full  summing 
up  of  the  general  outlook  of  what  is  now  called  literature. 

Love,  loyalty,  passion,  marriage,  honor,  chastity,  truth, 
ambition,  success,  '  happiness  —  all  the  limitless  springs  of 
action  or  of  human  emotion  —  have  come  to  us  clad  in  the 
varying  garments  of  individual  genius  or  incapacity;  but 
always  and  ever  upon  the  basis  of  thought,  weighed  and 
measured  by  the  standards  of  man's  opinion  and  judgment 
of  what  they  are  or  should  be  to  gratify  him  as  the  final 
appeal  of  all  things-.— the  end  and  aim  of  creation. 

There  is  another  standard.  Only  half  of  the  canons  of 
literature  can  possibly  be  laid  down  under  this  method. 
Only  half  have  been  created.  Surely  men  should  not  object 
to  the  free  and  full  development  of  the  other  half.  Sup- 
pression is  the  resort  of  cowards  and  surely  the  bravery  of  the 
human  race  was  concentrated  in  men  —  at  least  so  litemture 
would  lead  us  to  believe. 

There  appears  to  be  a  line  of  thought,  a  point  of  view 
which  is  struggling  to  make  itself  felt  and  seen  just  now,  and 
women  seem  to  be  the  most  active  writers  therein.  If  life 
moves  within  them  as  has  not  been  expected  or  under- 
stood (and  woman  has  been  called  "the  great  and  unsolvable 
mystery  *'),  surely  it  were  better  to  let  her  solve  the  riddle 
man  confesses  he  has  given  up.  If  her  view  of  life  and  its 
needs  have  been  knowingly  suppressed,  is  it  brave  to  strive 
to  i^erpetuate  the  fi*aud  ?  If  it  has  been  misunderstood  is  it 
not  the  part  of  ignorant  bigots  to  refuse  to  hear  her  story 
from  herself  ? 

We  may  admit  that  it  is  not  a  pleasing  story  or  that  it  is 
ill  told  —  but  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  time  has 
come  when  "  we  "  has  a  wider  significance  than  it  ever  had 
before.  It  no  longer  means  ••'  I  "  in  the  marriage  service  nor 
in  a  deed  of  trust  and  is  fast  losing  that  import  in  business 
and  politics. 

Let  us  question  the  meaning  of  the  new  story,  let  us  agree 
that  it  is  often  faulty  in  style  and  defective  in  execution ; 
but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  it  has  a  meaning  and  a  reason 
for  its  existence,  and  that  one  half  of  the  race  has  yet  to 
give  its  real  thought  to  literature.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
'canons  may  be  modified  woman  ward  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  been  scienceward  in  tlie  past.     When  the  real  thought 
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of  the  educated  women  of  the  new  era  shall  have  become 
formulated,  literature  may  present  life  from  an  outlook  that 
will  greatly  astonish  those  who  have  believed  that  there  is 
but  one  opinion,  but  one  person,  but  one  thinker,  but  one 
observer,  but  one  lover,  but  one  sufferer  —  but  one  human 
beings  in  short  —  in  a  race  which  is  composed  of  two  sexes. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  studies  in  life  that  the  very  men 
who  so  strenuously  insist  that  men  and  women  are  wholly 
unlike,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  and  that  their 
"  spheres  "  are  entirely  and  forever  different ;  it  is  one  of  the 
strange  studies  in  life  to  observe  that  it  is  these  very  men 
who  insist  that  one  of  those  halves  is  fully  able  to  represent 
the  other  in  all  things,  with  understanding  and  impartiality, 
better  than  it  can  represent  itself. 

He  knows  and  can  depict  her  emotions  and  needs,  far 
better  even  in  literature  than  she  can  do  it. 

"These  young  women  have  no  clothes.  They  stand  as 
nude  as  a  plaster  cast  of  Venus  s-nd  pose  before  a  pitying 
world,"  writes  one  critic. 

"There  are  some  things  in  life  best  left  veiled,"  says 
another.  Very  true.  But  who  is  to  say  just  which  these 
things  are  ?  When  Dickens  wrote  about  Do-the-boys  Hall, 
there  were  a  number  of  people  who  were  quite  sure  that  he 
had  touched  upon  the  unmentionable  topic.  They  had  no 
doubt  of  it  when  Thackeray  astonished  them  with  Becky 
Sharp. 

"If  such  things  exist  we  do  not  want  to  know  it,  and 
above  all,  we  do  not  want  them  put  in  a  shape  to  reach  our 
wives  and  daughters." 

People  who  think  to  order  are  always  terrified  about  "  our 
wives  and  daughters  "  reading  this  or  that. 

Tolstoi  in  Russia,  Ibsen  in  Norway,  Hugo  in  France,  Bret 
Harte  in  America,  in  short,  every  writer  who  strikes  out  a 
new  line  in  any  country  has  had  to  meet  this  two-penny 
logic.  But  all  the  brotherhood  have  had  it  to  meet  only  in 
so  far  as  their  point  of  view  was  different  in  angle  from  that 
of  their  brothers. 

Women  have  to  meet  criticism  on  a  new  and  different  plane 
altogether,  and  at  the  same  time"  overcome  the  difference  in 
perspective  and  coloring  which  is  due  to  a  difference  in  sex. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  portray  in  literature  the  relations  of* 
the  sexes  except  on  the  old  lines,"  writes  a  third  critic.     The 
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old  lines  being  those  laid  down  by  one-half  of  the  race  with- 
out first  taking  the  trouble  to  consult  (and  confessedly  not 
understanding)  the  other  half.  You  may  discuss  social 
questions  from  our  outlook  provided  you  arrive  at  our  con- 
clusions ;  is  what  the  whole  matter  amounts  to  in  plain 
English. 

That  worked  pretty  well  in  1389,  no  doubt,  but  in  1889 
it  creates  a  smile  —  aad  opposition.  Is  it  not  just  conceiv- 
able that  the  new  pictures  of  life  are  not  more  nude,  but  that 
the  l^ck  of  drapery  is  simply  noticed  from  a  changed  position 
—  mider  a  new  light  —  and  for  the  first  time  by  those  who 
thought  themselves  covered  because  their  eyes  were  turned 
another  way  ? 

"  There  are  things  modesty  forbids  you  to  tell,"  says  a 
recent  critic  to  Mona  Caird  and  Olive  Schreiner.  Does  it 
not  strike  the  ear  with  a  strange  soimd  that  such  women  as 
these  must  be  taught  modesty  —  by  men  ? 

"  They  are  breaking  down  the  safeguards  of  society,"  wails 
another.  Good,  pure,  devoted  women  are  to  be  taught 
virtue,  then,  and  warned  lest  they  trample  it  under  foot  to 
the  consternation  and  detriment  of  their  brothers!  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  virtue,  used  in  the  restricted  sense 
intended  by  Miss  Schreiner's  critic,  may  come  to  be  adjusted 
on  new  lines.  It  is  in  the  air  that  it  may  cease  to  have  sex 
limitations ;  but  surely  no  one  fears  that  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  is  likely  to  proceed  from  above. 

That  a  readjustment  may  originate  there  is  not  impossible. 

That  vice  cannot  be  wedded  to  virtue  on  equal  terms  —  or 
on  terms  which  gives  vice  full  control  —  is  also  conceivable. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  changed  order  of  things  some  real  com- 
prehension of  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist  (or  as  they 
appear  to  thinking  women)  may  be  looked  upon  by  them  as 
necessary. 

By  all  means  let  us  hear  what  women  have  to  say  of  life  — 
how  it  looks  to  them  —  and  why  it  looks  that  way. 

If  they  are  wrong,  if  their  vision  is  not  clear,  if  they  are 
gazing  upon  hobgoblins  and  not  upon  real  conditions,  the 
sooner  it  is  known  the  better.  But  to  try  to  suppress  or  drive 
them  from  the  field,  to  attempt  to  make  the  whole  human 
race  see  through  masculine  glasses  and  then  tell  just  so  much 
of  what  is  seen  as  the  average  of  his  sex  thinks  fit  or  com- 
prehends, is  a  hopeless  task. 
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If  it  were  to  be  done,  the  education  of  girls  should  liave 
been  kept  at  the  point  where  modem  Literature  found  it. 
Keen  wits,  trained  minds,  and,  above  all,  financial  indepen- 
dence will  not  be  ticketed  and  set  away  in  rows  to  be  taken 
down  when  wanted. 

Priscilla,  the  Christian  prude,  has  given  way  to  Minerva, 
the  pagan  thinker.  Mere  receptivity  is  out  of  fashion.  In 
certain  places  it  continues  to  pretend  —  because  it  is  still 
often  a  pauper  and  paupers  are  not  noted  for  bravery  or 
frankness.  But  woman's  hour  has  struck,  and  although  she 
may  do  it  ill  for  some  time  yet  to  come,  she  will  act,  and 
talk,  and  write  her  views  of  life,  and  in  time  literature  will 
become  a  real  reflex  of  the  thought  of  the  world. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  pronounced  out  of  place  in 
or  imfit  for  literature,  would  cover  as  wide  a  field  as  litera- 
ture itself.  I  very  much  doubt  if  one  single  topic  would  be 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

All  theologians  are  absolutely  sure  that  theology  has  no 
place  therein  —  except  alone  their  side  of  it. 

Romance  writers  are  certain  that  Realism  is  "  mere  repor- 
torial  work  —  fit  only  for  newspapers."  The  slave-holders 
said  that  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  was  anything  but  a  novel 
and  stamped  its  author  as  an  ignorant  meddler  with  questions 
she  did  not  understiind  and  which  had  no  place  in  fiction 
anyway. 

The  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  was  returned  to  Bret 
Harte  as  "  unfit  for  publication,"  and  yet  there  are  those 
who  venture  te  tliink  that  when  the  sensitive  souls  who 
guarded  so  tenderly  the  morals  of  their  readers  shall  have 
been  forgotten  even  by  their  own  descendants,  the  poor  little 
"  Luck  "  will  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

"  The  woes  of  the  laboring  classes  do  not  belong  in  maga- 
zine stories,"  says  an  editor.  "  Devote  your  pen  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor  if  you  would  use  it  worthily,"  says 
another.  , 

"  In  handling  social  questions  do  not  tread  on  anybody's 
toes  if  you  hope  to  l)e  a  popular  writer,"  remarks  a  third. 
"  And  do  not  allow  your  tale  to  end  sadly.  The  aim  of  all 
true  fiction  is  to  entertain  —  to  leave  the  reader  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind." 

Yet  if  this  is  true  Hugo  missed  his  calling  and  Shakes- 
peare was  in  need  of  a  few  lessons  before  he  gave  the  heart- 
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break  of  Lear  to  the  world.  '  In  short,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  recognize  that  we  are  not  all  of  the  same  intellectual 
pattern,  either  as  to  size,  shape  or  quality  —  and  may  we  not 
be  doing  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  a  literature  which  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  name  by  our  limitations  and  restrictions, 
than  could  possibly  be  done  by  "  the  daring  young  women 
who  degrade  it"?  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  "Jane  Eyre" 
was  pronounced  too  immoral  to  be  ranked  as  decent  literature 
at  all,  when  its  author  offered  it  to  the  world  as  her  thoughts 
on  a  certain  vexed  social  question. 

Many  persons  who  are  not  old  can  recall  that  "Adam 
Bede  "  was  tabooed  as  the  "  vile  outpourings  of  a  lewd  woman's 
mind,"  when  it  was  published.  "  Aurora  Leigh"  was  written 
down  as  the  '*  hysterical  indecencies  of  an  erotic  mind." 
Just  the  other  day  a  leading  paper  reviewed  "  The  Story  of 
an  African  Farm  "  as  "  this  new  piece  of  feminine  filth,"  and 
its  pure-minded,  high-souled  writer  was  treated  to  a  lecture 
upon  morals  which  might  have  been  well  suited  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  disreputable  house  where  the  criticism  is  said  to 
have  been  written.  The  critic  spoke  most  feelingly  of  "  what 
it  is  decent  for  our  young  women  to  know  and  think  !  " 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  woman  writers  are  apt  to  put 
more  or  less  truth  into  fiction ;  but  facts  about  life  are 
thought  not  desirable  in  literature  by  a  ceitain  type  of  critic, 
although  the  acts  described  are  quite  proper  in  real  life. 

The  morals  of  the  stage  were  to  be  lowered  and  women  to 
be  made  vicious  and  unwomanly  when  it  was  first  suggested 
that  such  charactei-s  as  Juliet  might  better  be  presented  by  a 
young  girl  than  by  a  well  bearded  man. 

The  stage  bore  the  change.     So  did  the  actress. 

Colleges  and  homes  were  to  be  broken  up  when  girls  were 
firet  allowed  to  enter  those  highly  moral  portals  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  brothers. 

The  colleges  still  stand  and  the  feminine  A.  B.  appears  to 
respect  her  home  life  almost  as  much  as  her  brother. 

Medicine  and  theology  were  to  be  degraded  by  her  entrance 
and  she  was  to  be  murdered  on  her  way  to  visit  her  first 
patient  or  coming  home  from  her  pastoral  visits. 

She  has  not  yet  called  out  the  militia. 

Above  all  it  was  beyond  question  when  she  entered  law 
that  she  would  demoralize  the  profession,  be  hissed  in  the 
court  room,  and  forever  shunned  in  society. 
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Instead,  the  report  comes  that  "  the  order  was  never  so 
good  in  the  court  room.  The  place  was  cleaner  and  far  less 
obscenity  was  indulged  in  than  is  usual  in  conducting  such  a 
case.  The  judge  complimented  her  upon  her  strong  presen- 
tation of  the  case." 

Now,  since  the  stage,  the  college,  and  the  medical,  theo- 
logical, and  legal  professions  have  borne  up  moderately  well 
under  the  infliction,  and  since  woman  herself  has  maintained 
the  dignity  of  her  sex,  does  it  not  seem  just  possible  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  panic  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the 
morals  of  literatui'e  if  she  says  her  say  frankly  therein? 
And  since  she  has  been  able  to  keep  hei"self  almost  as  pure 
and  upright  as  her  brother,  in  all  these  other  cases  where 
dire  disaster  was  predicted  by  him,  it  is  suggested  that  a  ner- 
vous spasm  is  unnecessary  in  this  case  also. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  not  be  distressed  lest  "  our 
girls  "  will  be  demoralized  by  what  their  sisters  write.  No 
one  was  ever  yet  made  pure  by  ignorance.  And  women  are 
not  as  a  rule  made  "  immoral  *'  by  other  women.  We  must 
remember  that  in  spite  of  the  "  orthodox "  critics  of  their 
day,  Jane  Austen,  Han-iet  Martineau,  George  Eliot,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  did  fairly  well  both 
for  themselves  and  the  literature  they  were  to  degrade. 
May  it  not  be  just  possible  that  the  Olive  Schreiners  and  the 
Mona  Cairds  may  be  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  approval 
long  after  those  who  map  out  '*  the  only  proper  topics  "  for 
literature  shall  have  been  buried  under  the  debris  of  the  out- 
grown prejudices  of  the  present  day? 

Is  it  not  at  least  worth  while  to  think  some  of  these  points 
over  and  be  a  bit  modest  in  the  estimation  of  our  own  infalli- 
bility and  the  general  tone  of  appearing  to  tliink  that  women 
have  nothing  to  say,  don't  know  how  to  say  it,  and  are  incom- 
petent to  learn  ? 


CARDINAL    GIBBONS'    LATE   WORK. 


THOMAS    B.     PRESTON. 


Cardinal  Gibbons  is  one  of  the  foremost  churchmen  of 
to-<lay,  wlio  are  wise  enough  to  advocate  new  methods  for  new 
crises  in  the  world's  histoiy.  There  is  arising  a  new  libeml- 
ism  which,  wliile  it  laughs  at  8upei*stition  and  denounces  the 
unwarranted  assumption  of  authority,  claims  to  be  conserva- 
tive of  what  is  good,  and  endeavora  to  distinguish  between 
that  of  the  past  which  is  worth  preserving  and  the  indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  all  things.  Cardinal  (Jibbons,  if  not  one 
of  the  apostles  of  the  new  lil^emlism,  may  at  least  be  con- 
sidered friendly  to  the  movement.  His  latest  book,  entitled 
"  Our  Christian  Heritiige,"  is  destined  to  attract  wide-spread 
attention  from  persons  of  all  sects  and  of  no  sect.  It  is  a 
part  of  contempomry  religious  thought  and  deserves  careful 
reading  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  But 
while  admitting  the  Cardinal's  beautiful  spirit  of  toleration 
and  love  of  lil^erty,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  some  passages 
in  his  work  which  are  contmdictoiy  to  this  spirit. 

Concerning  education  he  has  a  few  words  of  warning 
against  defective  or  one-sided  training  that  would  develop 
the  child's  intellectual  nature  while  leaving  uncared-for  his 
moral  faculties.  "  It  is  not  enough  for  children  to  have  a 
secular  education ;  they  must  receive  also  a  religious  train- 
ing." Intellectual  and  moral  growth  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  "  The  only  effectual  way,"  he  says,  "  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  civil  freedom  within  legitimate  bounds,  is  to 
inculcate  in  the  mind  of  youth  while  at  school,  the  virtues  of 
truth,  justice,  honesty,  tempemnce,  self-denial,  and  the  other 
fundamental  duties  comprised  in  the  Christian  code  of  morak." 
Overlooking  the  fact  that  a  system  of  ethics  which  would 
inculcate  "  the  virtues  of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  temperance, 
self-denial  and  other  fundamental  duties  "  on  which  all  men 
would  agree,  might  easily  be  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
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Cardinal  Gibbons  goes  on  to  imply  that "  sectarianism  "  should 
be  a  part  of  the  training  of  youth.  He  says  :  "  The  remedy 
for  these  defects  would  be  supplied  if  the  denominational 
system,  such  as  now  obtains  in  Canada,  were  applied  in  our 
public  schools."  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  or 
logically  deducible  from  the  principles  he  started  out  with 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  graver  evils  would  not  arise  from 
its  application.  The  education  of  cliildren  in  separate 
sectarian  schools  of  different  denominations  would  certainly 
tend  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  sectarian  animosity.  Canada, 
which  he  cites  as  a  shining  example,  is  also  the  one  country 
of  all  the  worid  where  religious  bigotry  and  the  denominational 
spirit  have  survived  the  spirit  of  brotherfiood,  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  even  down  to  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Witness  the  frequent  encounters  between  Orange- 
men and  Nationalists,  the  unending  disputes  as  to  burial  in 
consecrated  ground,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  ridiculous 
insistence  on  temporal  honors  by  Cardinal  Taschereau,  who 
at  the  opening  of  the  Provincial  parliament  some  months  ago 
demanded  consideration  equal  to  that  paid  the  representative 
of  the  Queen  and  a  throne  erected  of  the  same  height  and 
decorated  with  an  equal  number  of  yards  of  tinsel.  Canada 
was  an  imfortunate  example  for  Carduial  Gibbons  to  cite. 

His  book,  though  one  of  the  most  able  popular  expositions 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity  ever  written  by  any  Ameri- 
can prelate,  is  not  a  complete  system  of  religion.  He  is  not 
dogmatic,  he  does  not  claim  to  speak  as  a  spiritual  teacher 
clothed  with  infallibility  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  be  either 
polemical  or  thorough.  His  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
God  is  derived  from  the  order  and  harmony  seen  in  the 
universe.  Like  Paley's  watch,  it  hardly  answers  the  assump- 
tions of  the  pantheist.  Then  too,  some  theologians  might 
dififer  from  him  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
environment  in  acting  on  free  will.  Cardinal  Gibbons  is 
inclined  to  belittle  its  influence  while  othei-s  carry  it  to  the 
point  of  almost  denying  free  will. 

The  Cardinal  hardly  appreciates  the  depth  of  the  social 
problem.  "  The  aged  poor,"  he  says,  "  are  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  heartless  masters."  Millions  of  workmen  in  our 
great  centres  of  population  would  dispute  that.  "  They  are 
comfortably  provided  for  in  institutions  now  spread  through- 
out Christendom."     Perhaps  imder  a  system  of  equal  justice 
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to  all,  such  wide-spread  alms-giving  might  not  be  necessary. 
He  shows  himself  to  be  a  believer  in  the  now  exploded 
theory  of  tlie  "  wage  fund,"  for  he  says :  "  The  poor  depend 
on  the  rich  for  remuneration."  He  does  not  reflect  that  the 
poor  create  their  own  remuneration  by  the  enhanced  value 
which  they  give  to  material  objects  through  the  application  of 
their  labor  and  that  the  rich  allow  them  to  retain  as  little  of 
it  as  they  can  and  still  consent  to  work.  And  the  rich,  or 
rather  the  employers  whose  capital  is  engaged  in  production, 
have  to  do  just  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  lessons  of  Christianity 
to  the  contrary,  because  otherwise  they  would  be  forced  to  the 
wall  by  less  scrupulous  or  more  exacting  competitors.  And 
even  if  every  employer  should  attempt  to  do  otherwise,  they 
would  all  in  a  few  centuries  become  mere  tenants  and  serfs  of 
the  owners  of  untaxed  monopolies.  He  denounces  "  Social- 
ism and  Conmiunism,  which  would  level  all  social  distinctions 
and  distribute  to  all  an  equal  measure  of  earthly  goods  "  ;  but 
he  seems  to  overlook  the  socialism  of  our  present  system 
which  gives  to  a  privileged  few  the  ownership  of  opportuni- 
ties for  work,  through  which  ownersliip  they  are  enabled  to 
appropriate  without  return  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  toiling 
masses,  and  he  has  no  efficient  remedy  to  propose  for  the 
"communism  of  combined  capital"  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
characterized  in  one  of  his  presidential  messages.  He  gets  a 
hint  from  Mr.  Lecky,  the  historian,  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  suppress  poverty  is  to  "  foster  trade  and  commerce 
along  with  habits  of  industry,"  but  he  carries  the  thought  only 
a  very  little  way.  "  The  sturdy  man  who  habitually  begs 
instead  of  working  for  a  livelihood,"  he  says,  "  is  justly  open 
to  suspicion,"  but  he  does  not  reflect  that  the  most  natural 
suspicion  is  that  he  cannot  find  the  opportunity  to  work. 
"  He  is  able  to  dig  and  not  ashamed  to  beg."  Perhaps  he  can- 
not get  the  chance  to  dig.  Would  not  the  affording  of  oppor- 
tunities for  all  be  a  far  better  plan  than  doling  out  alms? 
Not  being  able  to  solve  the  social  problem,  he  reaches  this 
rather  dismal  conclusion :  — 

"Unequal  distribution  of  goods  is  the  law  of  divine 
economy.  In  every  nation  you  will  find  men  occupying  the 
two  extremes  of  bodily  and  intellectual  stature,  of  towering 
height  and  diminutive  size,  of  gigantic  strength  and  physical 
impotency,  of  luminous  intellect  and  dullness  of  comprelien- 
sion ;  and  so  also  will  be  met  the  two  extremes  of  fortune's 
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gifts  and  social  life.  This  law  of  inequality  is  decreed  by  a 
wise  dispensation  of  Providence  for  the  exercise  of  social 
virtues,  that  the  strong  may  aid  the  weak,  the  learned  instruct 
the  ignorant,  the  rich  help  the  poor.  God  has  given  you 
wealth  that  you  may  practice  beneficence  toward  the  needy. 
He  has  permitted  others  to  live  in  indigence,  that  they  might 
exercise  patience  and  self-denial,  and  manifest  gratitude  to 
their  benefactors." 

There  is  a  subtle  fallacy  about  this  which  deserves  careful 
considemtion*  The  law  of  divine  economy  is  that  in  a  world 
teeming  with  everything  necessary  for  man's  wants,  where 
God  has  placed  the  human  race,  a  just  and  natural  system 
would  result  in  each  one  receiving  rewards  proportioned  to 
the  combined  application  of  then*  talents  and  industry.  As 
the  talents  and  industry  of  men  differ  as  much  as  their  fea- 
tures, there  will  always  be  "  unequal  distribution  of  goods," 
and  there  will  always  be  met  "  the  two  extremes  of  fortune's 
gifts  and  social  life."  The  idea  evidently  insinuated,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  rich  are  benefactors  of  the  poor  in  giving 
them  work  —  a  natural  conclusion  from  his  acceptance  of  the 
wage  fund  theory.  He  does  not  reflect  that  abundance  has 
been  provided  for  all  and  that,  barring  exceptional  cases  of 
physical  disability  or  insanity,  none  need  live  in  indigence 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  natural  bounties  are  monopolized 
by  a  few  who  either  hold  them  out  of  use  or  charge  so  much 
for  their  use  as  practically  to  exclude  from  the  enjoyment  of 
these  bounties  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  forcing 
them  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  working. 
Under  a  system  of  justice  there  would  still  be  an  unequal 
distribution  of  goods,  but  it  would  be  a  natural  inequality 
according  to  the  varied  abilities  and  industry  of  individuals, 
not  the  enormous  disproportion  of  hoarded  millions  on  the 
one  hand  and  starvation  from  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
on  the  other.  I  remember  to  have  seen  somew  here  a  com- 
parison between  the  natural  inequalities  of  which  the  Car- 
dinal speaks  and  the  enormously  unnatural  '*  extremes  of 
fortune's  gifts "  to  be  seen  to-day.  The  writer  took  the 
fortune  of  a  Vanderbilt  and  that  of  the  average  workingman, 
and  showed  that  if  they  were  proportionately  constituted, 
physically,  Vanderbilt  would  have  a  "  towering  height "  of 
many  miles.  No  such  monstrosities  are  met  with  in  nature. 
There  is  something  wrong  ^vith  the  system  under  wiiich  they 
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can  arise,  something  which  cannot  be  cured  by  "  establishing 
houses  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  for  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  indigent." 

There  may  be  stUl  greater  differences  between  the  extremes 
of  "  luminous  intellect "  and  "  dullness  of  comprehension  " 
than  in  physical  qualities,  but  the  dullest  comprehension  will 
admit  that  there  are  no  such  differences  from  natural 
inequalities  to  be  found  as  are  met  with  every  day  around  us. 
Stiitisticians  estimate  that  the  United  States  is  able  to  main- 
tain cofnfortably  a  population  of  over  two  billions.  Why  is 
it  that  with  a  population  of  only  sixty-five  millions,  people 
are  dying  from  want  while  thousands  of  bushels  of  com  are 
burned  in  the  West  and  there  are  thousands  of  himgry 
mouths  in  the  East?  The  CardinaFs  partial  view  leads  him 
to  a  statement  which  many  will  question :  "  The  great  major- 
ity of  our  leading  men  of  wealth  are  indebted  for  their  for- 
times  to  their  own  untiring  industry."  This  is  a  monstrous 
misstatement  in  view  of  the  fact  demonstrated  by  Mi*. 
Thomas  G.  Shearman,  that  twenty-five  thousand  families  own 
to-day  one-half  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  that  thirty 
years  hence,  if  present  causes  continue,  one  one-thousandth 
of  the  population  will  own  three  fifths  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  United  States.  The  secret  of  the  great  fortunes  of 
to-day  may  all  be  found  in  monopoly  in  lands,  money  or 
transportation,  which  has  built  up  these  fortunes  in  spite  of 
the  lavish  expenditures  of  their  owners  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  "untiring  industry"  of  millions  of  toilers. 

The  Cardinal  should  have  turned  his  attention  to  that  prob- 
lem. The  Church  wUl  have  to  face  it  sooner  or  later  and 
the  fewer  things  that  churchmen  say  which  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  defence  of  the  so-called  vested  rights  of  monopo- 
lies, the  more  will  the  multitude  hear  the  gospel  gladly.  It 
is  sad  to  see  such  a  luminous  intellect  as  that  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  reach  such  a  lame  conclusion  as  this :  "  The  most 
efficient  way  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  is  through 
organizations  like  that  of  the  Little  Sisters,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society." 
Heroic  examples  of  Christian  charity  he  quotes,  and  all  honor 
to  them,  but  charity  will  never  be  able  to  atone  for  the  denial 
of  justice. 

He  compares  the  influence  of  paganism  and  Christianity  on 
slavery  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  latter.     But  there  i» 
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a  new  paganism  which  under  the  guise  and  name  of  Christi- 
anity is  eating  the  heart  out  of  Christendom.  "  The  elder 
Cato,"  he  says,  "  considered  slaves  simply  as  machines  for 
acquiring  wealth,  to  be  cast  aside  in  decrepit  old  age  like 
worthless  lumber."  Yet  in  our  Christian  civilization,  in  one 
of  the  United  States,  while  a  railroad  was  recently  being  laid 
and  the  poor  workmen  were  toiling  under  the  heated  rays  of 
a  midsummer  sun,  some  of  them  having  perished  from  sun- 
stroke, when  a  reporter,  sent  to  investigate  the  matter,  sug- 
gested the  erection  of  a  wooden  shed  over  the  place  where 
the  men  were  working,  the  superintendent  replied :  '^  A  shed 
would  cost  us  money,  and  we  can  always  replace  our  laborers ; 
men  are  cheaper  than  shingles."  Slavery  has  not  disappeared, 
its  form  has  merely  changed.  Christianity  has  had  much  to 
do  with  its  nominal  abolition,  but  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  will  not  be  carried  out  until  every  disguise  under 
which  slavery  lurks  is  torn  away  and  every  vestige  of  it 
destroyed. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  talks  of  the  rights  of  laborei-s  and  their 
privilege  to  organize  in  which  he  upholds  the  trade  union 
feature,  but,  although  he  denounces  the  boycott  rather  incon- 
sistently, he  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
chief  use  of  labor  organizations  is  on  their  educational  side, 
enabling  them  by  discussion  to  ascertain  theii-  political  and 
economic  rights  and  to  take  concerted  action  towards  obtain- 
ing them.  The  Cardinal  says  that  the  laborer  is  "  entitled 
to  a  fail'  and  just  compensation  for  his  services  "  and  that 
there  "need  not  be  any  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  " — 
neither  statement  strikingly  original.  He  is  persuaded  that 
the  American  workman  is  better  paid  and  fed  than  his  breth- 
ren across  the  Atlantic,  but  does  not  appear  to  see  that  it  is 
because  of  the  greater  abundance  here  of  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  labor.  He  denounces  "  heartless  monopolists " 
without  showing  any  way  to  abolish  the  monopolies.  He  u^)- 
holds  government  interference  to  afford  protection  "'  to  legit- 
imate competing  coiporations  as  well  as  to  the  labormg 
classes  against  unscrupulous  monopolies,"  but  on  the  next 
page  inveighs  against  State  Socialism. 

His  position  on  the  question  of  evolution  also  is  far  beneath 
the  advanced  tone  of  the  rest  of  his  work.  He  denies,  appar- 
ently without  investigation,  the  theoiy  of  man's  descent  from 
the  pithecoid  ape  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  such  a  theory 
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is  necessarily  at  variance  witli  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  and  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
He  seems  also  to  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  God  must  have 
created  as  many  different  original  types  as  there  are  species 
to-day.  "  That  there  is  or  that  there  has  been  any  transmu- 
tation from  original  types,"  he  says,  "  we  must  deny."  He 
forgets  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  one  that  has  steadily 
made  its  way  in  the  world  of  science  until  it  is  now  accepted 
almost  universally ;  that  every  new  discovery  tends  to  confirm 
it,  and  that  many  Catholic  scientists,  among  them  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart  and  Mr.  William  Seton,  are  believers  in  evo- 
lution. The  latter  gentleman  quite  recently  defended  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  uttered  memorable  words,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  churchmen  to  heed,  warning  them 
against  the  danger  of  uniting  their  religious  beliefs  with 
physical  theories  which  the  advance  of  science  might  subse- 
quently overthrow. 

It  is,  however,  the  liberal  tone  of  Cardinal  Giblx)ns'  work, 
its  merits  rather  than  its  defects,  which  mark  the  altered  at- 
titude of  Catholic  theologians  toward  modern  progress. 
With  him  the  idea  of  God  being  vengefuUy  engaged  and 
taking  a  fiendish  delight  in  burning  for  all  eternity  any  of  his 
creatures  becomes  abhorrent.  The  lake  of  fire,  the  writhings 
and  agonizing  physical  torments  so  familiar  to  all  students  of 
mediaeval  art  and  literature  are  pmctically  abandoned.  There 
is  no  ])lea  in  favor  of  monarchical  or  aristocratic  ideas.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  him  a  profoundly  religious 
profession.  There  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  which 
need  prevent  the  most  advanced  liberal  from  welcoming  his 
effoi-ts  to  lead  his  fellow  Catholics  in  the  path  of  progress. 
And  the  book  itself  is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  an  inward 
leaven  which  is  working  in  the  minds  of  all  deeply  religious 
people  and  which  promises  the  best  results  for  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  future  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  at  large. 
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MAMELONS.* 

A    LEGEND    OF    THE    SAGUBNAY. 


BY  W.  H.  H.  MUBEAY. 


{Cottduded.) 

CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  mother's  message. 

EvENTNG  was  on  the  woods.  The  girl,  her  mother's  mes- 
sage in  her  hands,  gift  from  the  chest  that  owned  the  golden 
key,  sat  reading.     And  this  is  what  she  read : 

"  My  daughter :  They  tell  me  I  must  die.  I  know  it,  for 
a  chill,  strange  to  my  blood,  is  creeping  through  and  thicken- 
ing in  my  veins.  It  is  the  old  tale  told  from  the  begiiming 
of  the  world  —  of  warm  blood  frozen  when  'tis  warmest,  and 
beauty  blasted  at  its  fullest  bloom.  For  I  am  at  that  age 
when  woman's  nature  gives  most  and  gets  most  from  sun  and 
flower,  from  touch  of  baby  hands  and  man's  strong  love,  and 
all  the  blood  within  her  moves,  tremulous  with  forces  whose 
working  makes  her  pure  and  sweet,  as  moves  the  strong  wine 
in  the  cask  when  ripening  its  red  strength  and  flavor.  O 
daughter  of  a  race  that  never  lied  save  for  a  loved  one  ! 
blood  of  my  blood,  remember  that  your  mother  died  hat- 
ing to  die ;  died  when  life  was  fullest,  sweetest,  fiercest 
in  her ;  for  life  ts  passionate  force,  and  when  full  is  fierce 
to  crave,  to  seek,  to  have  and  hold,  and  has  l)een  so  since 
man  loved  woman  and  by  woman  was  beloved.  And  so  it  is 
with  me.  A  woman,  I  crave  to  live,  and,  craving  life,  must  die. 

"  Death  1  how  I  hate  thee  I  What  right  hast  thou  to  claim 
me  now  when  I  am  at  my  sweetest  ?  The  withered  and  the 
wrinkled  are  for  thee.  For  thee  the  colorless  cheek,  the 
shrivelled  breast,  the  skinny  hand  that  shakes  jus  shakes 
the  leaf,  frost-smitten  to  its  fall,  the  lustreless  eye,  and  the  lone 
soul  that  looketh  longingly  ahead  where  wait  its  loved  ones  ; 

•The  first  half  of  this  remarkably  beautiful  prose  poem  apx)eared  in  the 
January  Abena. 
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such  are  for  thee,  not  I.  'For  I  am  fair  and  fresh  and  full 
through  every  vein  of  those  quick  forces,  which  belong  to 
life,  and  hate  the  grave.  This,  that  you  may  know  your 
mother  died  unwillingly,  and  dying  hated  death,  as  all  of  the 
old  race  and  faith  have  ever  done  since  he  first  came,  a  power, 
a  mystery,  and  a  curse  into  the  world.  For  in  the  ancient 
annals  of  our  fathers  it  was  written  '  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world  there  was  no  death,  but  life  was  all  in  all.'  God 
talked  with  them  as  father  talks  with  children ;  their  daugh- 
ters were  married  to  His  sons,  and  earth  and  heaven  were 
one. 

"  Your  father  was  of  France,  but  also  of  that  blood  next 
oldest  ours.  He  was  Lenape,  a  branch  blown  from  that 
primal  tree  which  was  the  world's  first  growth,  whose  roots 
ran  under  ocean  before  the  first  world  sank  ;  a  branch  blown 
far  by  fate,  which,  falling,  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of  this 
western  world,  and,  vital  with  deathless  sap,  grew  and  became 
a  tree.  This  was  in  ancient  days,  when  thoughts  of  men 
were  writ  in  pictures  and  the  round  world  rested  on  a  Tor- 
toise's back — emblem  of  water.  For  the  first  world  was 
insular,  and  blue  seas  washed  it  from  end  to  end,  a  mighty 
stretch,  which  reached  from  sunrise  into  sm^et,  through  many 
zones.  Long  after,  men  lost  knowledge  and  the  earth  was 
flat,  and  for  a  thousand  years  the  Tortoise  symbol  .was  an 
unread  riddle  save  to  us  of  the  old  blood,  who  knew  the 
pictured  tongue,  and  laughed  to  see  the  later  races,  mongrel 
in  blood  and  rude,  flatten  out  the  globe  of  God  until  it  lay 
flat  as  their  ignorance.  Your  father  was  Lenape,  who  bore 
upon  his  breast  the  Tortoise  symbol  of  old  knowledge  made 
safe  by  sacredness ;  for  the  wise  men  of  liis  race,  that  the  old 
fact  might  not  be  lost,  but  borne  safely  on  like  a  dry  seed 
blown  over  deserts  until  it  comes  to  water,  and,  lodging, 
finds  q|i^ce  to  grow  into  a  full  flowered,  fruitful  tree,  made 
it,  when  they  died  and  knowledge  passed,  the  Totem  of  his 
tribe.  Thus  the  dead  symbol  kept  the  living  fact  alive.  Nor 
were  there  lacking  other  proofs  that  his  blood  was  one  with 
mine,  though  reaching  us  through  world-wide  channels.  For 
ii;i  his  tongue,  like  flecks  of  gold  in  heaps  of  common  sand, 
were  words  of  the  old  language,  clear  and  bright  with  the 
original  lustre,  when  gold  was  sacred  ornament  and  had  no 
vulgar  use.  The  mongrel  moderns  have  made  it  base  and 
fouled  it  with  dirty  trade  ;  but  in  the  beginning,  and  by  those 
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of  primal  blood,  who  knew  they  were  of  heaven,  it  was  a 
sacred  metal,  held  for  God,* 

"  We  met  in  France,  and  by  French  custom  were  allied. 
I  was  a  girl,  and  knew  not  my  own  self,  and  he  a  boy  scarce 
twenty.  Reasons  of  state  there  were  to  prompt  our  marriage, 
and  so  we  wei-e  joined.  He  was  of  our  old  blood.  That  drew 
me  and  no  other  thing,  for  love  moved  not  within  me,  but  nested 
calmly  in  my  breast  as  a  young  bird,  ere  yet  its  wings  are 
grown  or  it  has  thiilled  with  flight,  rests  in  its  downy  cinc- 
ture. He  died  at  Mamelons ;  died  imder  doom.  You  know 
the  tale.     He  died  and  you  came,  fatherless,  into  the  world. 

"  You  are  your  mother's  cliild.  In  face  and  foi-m,  in  eye 
and  every  look,  you  are  of  me  and  not  of  him.  The  French 
across  in  his  blood  made  weakness,  and  the  stronger  blood 
prevailed.  This  is  the  law.  A  turbid  stream  sinks  with 
quick  ebb ;  the  pure  flows  level  on.  The  Jews  prove  this. 
The  ancient  wisdom  stands  in  them.  The  creed,  which  steals 
from  their  old  faith,  whatever  makes  it  strong,  has  armed 
the  world  against  them,  but  their  blood  triumphs.  The  old 
tide,  red  and  true,  unmixed,  pure,  laughs  at  these  mongrel 
streams.  Strong  with  pure  strength  it  bides  its  time.  The 
world  will  yet  be  theirs,  and  so  the  prophecy  of  their  sacred 
books  be  met.  Pm*e  blood  shall  win,  albeit  muddy  veins  to- 
day are  boasted  of  by  fools. 

"  But  we  are  older  far  than  they.     The  Jews  are  cliildren, 

while  on  our  heads  the  rime  of  hoary  time  rests  white  as  snow. 

Our   race  was  old  when  Egypt,  sailing  from  our  ancestral 

ports,  reached,  as  a  colony,   the  Nile.f      From  tideless  Sea4 

to  the  Green  Island  in   the  west,§  from  southern  Spain  to 

Arctic   zones,    the  old  Basque  banner  waved ;  while  under 

Mamelons,   where  waits  the   doom  for  insult  to  pure  blood, 

your  fathers    anchored    shijxs  from   the    beginning.      What 
^ 

•Among  mauy  of  the  ancient  races  gold  and  silver  were  sacred  metals, 
not  used  in  commerce,  but  dedicated  as  votive  offerinpi,  or  sent  to  the 
temples  as  dues  to  the  gods.  Nothing  more  astonishecl  and  puzzled  the 
natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico  than  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Spaniards 
sought  for  gold,  and  the  high  value  they  put  upon  it.  A  West  Indian 
savage  traded  a  handful  of  gold  dust  with  one  of  the  sailors  with  Columbus 
for  some  tool,  and  then  ran  as  for  his  life  to  the  woods,  lest  the  sailor  should 
repent  his  bargain  and  demand  the  tool   to  be  given  back! 

tit  is  certain  that  the  Iberian  race  settled  on  the  Spanish  peninsula  a  long 
time  before  the  Egyptians,  a  sister  colony  fr(»ni  the  same  unlcnown  parental 
source,  doubtless,  began  their  marvellous  structures  on  the  Nile. 

|The  Mediterranean. 

§Ireland. 
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loss  came  to  the  earth  when  the  gods  of  the  old  world, 
of  whom  we  are,  sank  under  sea  and  with  them  took  the 
perfect  knowledge  1  Alas  I  alas  I  the  chill  creeps  in  and  on 
and  I  must  hurry  I  I  would  make  you  wise  before  I  die 
with  a  wisdom  which  none  save  the  women  of  our  race  might  " 
speak  or  learn. 

"  You  will  read  this  when  I  am  fixed  among  the  women  of 
our  race  in  the  great  realms  where  they  are  queens.  For 
since  the  first  the  women  of  our  race  have  ruled  and  had 
their  way,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  and  both  liave  come  to 
them  and  through  them  unto  others.  And  so  forever  will  it 
be.  For  beauty  is  a  fate,  and  unto  what  'tis  set  none  know. 
The  issue  proves  it  and  naught  else.  So  be  it.  She  who 
has  the  glory  of  the  fate  should  have  the  courage  to  bide 
issue. 

"  Your  body  is  my  body ;  your  face  my  face ;  your  blood 
my  blood.  The  warmth  of  the  old  fires  are  in  it,  and  the 
sweet  heat  which  glows  in  you  will  make  you  understand. 
You  are  my  child,  and  being  so,  I  give  you  of  myself.  I 
love.  Love  as  the  women  of  our  race  and  only  they  may 
love.  Love  with  a  love  that  maketh  all  my  life  so  that 
without  it  all  is  death  to  me.  That  love  I,  dying,  bestow  on 
you.  It  came  to  me  like  flash  of  fire  on  altar  when  holy  oils 
are  kindled  and  the  censer  swung.  Here  I  first  met  him. 
Death  had  me.  He  fought  and  took  me  from  his  hand.  In 
the  beginning,  men  were  large  and  strong,  and  women  beau- 
tiful. Giants  were  on  the  earth,  and  our  mothers  wedded 
them.  Each  was  a  rose,  thorn-guarded,  and  the  strongest 
plucked  her  when  in  bloom  and  wore  her,  full  of  sweets, 
upon  his  bosom.  Since  then  the  women  of  our  blood  have 
loved  large  men.  Weak  ones  we  hated.  None  save  the 
mighty,  brawny,  and  bmve  have  ever  felt  our  soft  arms 
round  them,  or  our  mouths  on  theirs.     Thus  has  it  been. 

"I  loved  him.  for  his  strength  was  as  the  ancients,  and 
with  it  gentleness  like  the  gods.  But  he  was  humble,  and 
knew  not  his  own  greatness,  and,  blinded  by  humility,  he 
would  not  see  that  I  was  his.  So  I  waited,  waited  as  all 
women  wait,  that  they  may  win.  It  is  not  art,  but  nature, 
the  nature  of  a  rose,  which,  daily  opening  more  and  more  to 
perfect  bloom  in  his  warm  light,  makes  the  sun  know  his 
power  at  last.  For  love  reveals  all  greatness  in  us,  as  it  does 
all  faults.     Well  did  I  know  that  he  should  see  at  last  his 
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fitness  for  me,  and,  without  violence  to  himself,  yield  to  my 
loveliness  and  be  drawn  within  the  circle  of  my  arms.  So 
should  I  win  at  last,  as  have  the  women  of  our  race  won 
always.  But  death  mars  all.  So  has  it  been  since  women 
lived.  His  is  the  only  knife  whose  edge  may  cut  the  silken 
bands  we  wind  round  men.  Vain  is  all  else.  Faiths  may 
not  stand  against  us,  nor  pride,  nor  honor.  Our  power  draws 
stronger.  The  grave  alone  makes  gap  'twixt  lovely  woman's 
loving  and  bridal  bed.  So,  dying  thus  before  my  time  I  am 
bereft  of  all. 

"  But  you  shall  win,  for  in  you  I  shall  live  again  and  to 
full  time.  I  know  that  you  will  love  him,  for  you  drew  my 
passion  to  you  with  my  milk,  and  all  my  thoughts  were  of 
him,  when,  with  large  receptive  eyes,  you  lay  a  baby  in  my 
arms,  day  after  day,  scanning  my  face,  love-lighted  for  him. 
Aye,  you  will  love  him.  For  in  your  sleep,  cradled  on  the 
heart  that  worshiped  him,  its  warmth  for  him  warmed  you, 
its  beating  thrilled,  and  from  my  mouth,  murmured  caress- 
ingly in  dreams,  your  ears  and  tongue  learned  his  dear  name 
before  mine  own.  So  art  thou  fated  unto  love  as  I  to  death. 
Both  could  not  win,  and  hence,  perhaps,  'tis  well  I  die.  For 
had  both  lived,  then  both  had  loved,  mother  and  child  been 
rivals,  and  one  suffered  worse  than  dying.  Nor  am  I  without 
joy.  For  once,  when  I  was  wooing  him  with  art  he  did  not 
know,  coaxing  him  up  to  me  with  sweet  praises  sweetly  said, 
and  purposely  I  swayed  so  my  warm  body  fell  into  his  arms 
and  there  lay  for  a  moment,  vibrant,  all  aglow,  wliile  all  my 
woman's  soul  went  through  my  lifted  and  dimmed  eyes  to 
him,  I  saw  a  flash  of  fire  flame  in  his  face,  and  felt  a  throb 
jump  through  his  body,  as  the  God  woke  in  him,  which  told 
me  he  was  mortal.  And,  faint  with  joy,  I  slid  downward 
from  his  arms  and  in  the  fragrant  grasses  sat,  throbbing, 
covering  up  my  face  with  happy  hands  lest  he  should  see  the 
glory  of  it  and  be  frightened  of  what  his  touch  had  done.  I 
swear  by  the  old  blood,  that  moment's  triumph  honored,  that 
the  memory  of  that  blissful  time  takes  from  death  its  sting 
and  robs  the  grave  of  victorj%  as  I  lie  dying. 

"  Yea,  thou  shalt  win.  The  power  will  be  in  thee,  as  it 
has  been  in  me,  to  win  him  or  any  whom  women  made  as  we 
set  heart  on.  But  woo  him  with  that  old  art  of  innocence, 
snow  white,  though  hot  as  fire,  lost  to  the  weak  or  brazen 
women  of  these  mongrel  races  tliat  fill  the  world  to-day,  who 
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dare  not  dare,  or  daring,  overdo.  Be  slow  as  sunrise.  Let 
thy  love  dawn  on  him  as  morning  dawns  upon  the  earth,  and 
warmth  and  light  grow  evenly,  lest  the  quick  flash  blind 
him,  or  the  sudden  heat  appall,  and  he  see  nothing  right,  but 
shrink  from  thee  and  his  new  self  as  from  a  wicked  thing. 
I  may  not  help  thee.  What  fools  these  moderns  are  to  think 
so.  The  dead  have  their  own  lives  and  loves,  and  note  not 
the  living.  Else  none  might  be  at  peace  or  know  comfort 
above  the  sky,  and  all  souls  would  make  wail  for  wrongs  and 
woes  done  and  borne  under  sun.  So  is  it  well  that  parting 
should  be  parting,  and  what  wall  divides  the  dead  from  living 
be  beyond  penetration.  For  each  woman's  life  is  sole.  Her 
plans  are  hidden  with  her  love.  Her  skill  is  of  it  a  sweet 
secrecy,  and  all  her  winning  is  self-won.  I  do  not  fear. 
Thou  wilt  have  the  wooing  wisdom  of  thy  race.  Thy  eyes 
are  such  as  men  give  life  to  look  into.  The  passion  in  thy 
blood  would  purchase  thrones.  Thou  hast  the  grace  of  form 
which  maddens  men.  Thy  voice  is  music.  Thy  touch 
warm  velvet  to  the  skin,  llie  first  and  perfect  woman  lives 
complete  in  thee  I 

"  No  more.  In  the  old  land  no  one  is  left.  The  modern 
cancer  eats  all  there.  New  fashions  and  new  faiths  crowd 
in.  Only  low  blood  is  left,  and  that  soon  yields  to  pelf  and 
pain.  Last  am  I  of  the  queenly  line  and  thou  art  last  of  me. 
I  came  of  gods.  To  gods  I  go.  The  tree  that  bore  the 
fruit  of  knowledge  for  our  sex  in  the  sunrise  of  the  world  is 
stripped  to  the  last  sweet  leaf.  If  thou  shalt  die  leaving 
no  root,  the  race  God  made  is  ended.  With  thee  the  gods 
quit  earth,  and  the  old  red  blood  beats  back  and  upward 
to  the  skies.  Gold  hast  thou  and  broad  acres.  Youth  and 
health  are  thine.  Win  his  great  strength  to  thee,  for  he  is 
pure  as  strong,  and  from  a  primal  man  get  perfect  children, 
that  in  this  new  world  in  the  west  a  new  race  may  arise  rich 
in  old  blood,  bom  among  the  hills,  strong  with  the  strength 
of  trees,  whose  sons  shall  be  as  mountains,  and  whose 
daughters  as  the  lakes,  whose  loveliness  is  lovelier  because 
of  the  reflected  mountains  dimly  seen  in  them. 

"  Farewell.  Love  greatly.  It  is  "the  only  way  that  lead- 
eth  woman  to  her  heaven.  The  modems  have  a  saying  in 
their  creed  that  God  is  love.  In  the  beginning  He  was 
Father.  The  race  that  sprang  from  Him  said  that,  and  said 
no  more.     It  was  enough.     Love  then  was  human,  and  we 
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gloried  in  it.  Not  the  pale  love  of  barren  nun,  but  love  red 
as  the  rose,  wann  as  the  sun,  the  love  of  motherly  women, 
sweet  mouthed,  deep  bi-easted,  voiced  with  cradle  songs  and 
soft  melodies  which  made  men  love  their  homes.  Love  thou 
and  live  on  the  old  level.  Be  not  ashamed  to  be  full  woman. 
Love  strength.  Boat  children  to  it.  Be  mother  of  a  mighty 
race  bom  for  this  western  world.  Multiply.  Inherit ;  and 
send  the  old  blood  flowing  from  thy  veins,  a  widening  cur- 
rent, thrilling  through  the  ages ;  that  it  may  be  as  red,  as 
pure,  as  strong  at  sunset  as  it  was  in  the  sunrise  of  the 
world. 

*'Once  more,  farewell,  sweet  daughter.  These  are  last 
words,  a  voice  from  out  the  sunset,  sweet  and  low  as  altar 
hynm  wandering  down  the  columned  aisles  of  some  old 
temple.  So  may  it  sound  to  thee.  So  live,  so  woo,  so  win, 
that  when  thou  comest  through  the  portals  of  the  west  to 
that  fair  throne  amid  those  other  ones  which  stretch  their 
stateliness  across  the  endless  plain  of  ended  things,  which 
waits  for  thee  as  one  has  waited  for  every  woman  of  our 
queenly  line,  thou  shalt  leave  behind  at  going  a  new  and 
noble  race,  from  thee  and  him,  in  which  the  east  and  west, 
the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  of  the  world  shall,  like  two  equal 
glories,  meet  condensed  and  sliine.  So  fare  thee  well. 
Fear  not  ALamelons.  For  if  thou  failest  there,  thou  shalt  be 
free  of  fault,  and  all  the  myriad  millions  of  our  blood  shall 
out  of  sunset  march,  and  from  the  shining  sands  of  fate  lift 
thee  high  and  phice  thee  on  the  last,  the  highest,  and  the 
whitest  throne  of  our  old  line.  So  ends  it.  One  more  sweet 
kiss,  sweet  one.  One  more  long  look  into  his  face  —  grave, 
grave  and  sad  he  gazeth  at  me.  God  I  What  a  face  he  has ! 
Shall  I  find  match  for  it  to-morrow  when  I  stand,  amid  the 
royal,  beyond  sunset?  Perhaps.  Death,  you  have  good 
breeding.  You  have  waited  well.  Come,  now,  I  will  go  on 
with  thee.  Yes,  yes,  I  see  the  >yay.  'Tis  very  plain.  It 
has  been  hollowed  by  so  many  feet.  Good-bye  to  earthly 
light  and  life.  It  may  be  I  shixll  find  a  better.  I'll  know 
to-morrow." 

Here  the  scroll  ended.  Long  the  living  sat  pondering 
what  the  dead  had  writ.  She  Idssed  the  writing  as  it  were 
holy  text.  Then  placed  it  in  the  chest,  and  turned  the 
golden  key,  and  said :  "  Sweet  mother,  thou  shalt  live  in  me. 
Our   race   shall  not   die   out.      My   love   sliall    win   him." 
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Then  went  she  to  the  great  room  wherein  the  Trapper  by  the 
red  fire  sat  and  said :  "  John  Norton,  thou  art  my  guest. 
What  may  I  do  to  pleasure  thee  ?  Here  thou  must  stay  until 
my  mind  can  order  out  my  life  and  make  the  dubious  road 
ahead  look  plain.  While  underneath  my  roof,  I  pray,  com- 
mand me." 

All  this  with  such  grave  dignity  and  sweet  grace  as  she 
were  queen  and  he  some  kinsman,  great  and  wise. 

The  Ti-api>er  stooped  and  lifted  a  huge  log  upon  the  fire, 
which  broke  the  lower  brands.  The  chimney  roared,  and 
the  large  room  brightened  to  the  flame.  Then,  facing  her, 
he  said :  "  Guest  1  am  and  servant,  both  in  one,  and  must  be 
so  awhile.  Winter  is  on  us.  The  fire  feels  snow.  It  putters 
as  if  the  flakes  were  falling  in  it.  It  is  a  sign  that  never 
lies.  Hark  1  you  can  hear  the  konk  of  geese  as  they  wedge 
southward.     The  winter  will  be  long,  but  I  must  stay." 

"And  are  you  sorry  you  must  stay?"  replied  the  girl. 
"I  will  do  what  I  may  to  make  the  days  and  nights  pass 
swiftly." 

"Nay,  nay,  you  do  mistake,"  returned  the  Trapper.  "I 
am  not  sorry  for  myself,  but  thee.  If  I  may  only  help  thee : 
how  can  I  help  thee  ?  " 

"  John  Norton,"  replied  the  girl,  and  she  spoke  with  sweet 
earnestness  as  when  the  heart  is  vocal,  "  thou  art  a  man,  and 
wise  :  I  am  a  girl,  and  know  nought  save  books.  But  you, 
you  have  seen  many  men  and  tribes  of  men  ;  counciled  with 
cliiefs,  been  comrade  with  the  great,  sharing  their  inner 
thoughts  in  peace  and  war,  and  thou  hast  done  great  deeds 
thyself,  of  which  fame  speaks  widely.  Why  do  you  cheapen 
your  own  value  so,  calling  thyself  a  common  man  ?  My 
uncle  said  you  were  the  best,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  man 
he  ever  met,  and  he  had  sat  with  kings  and  chiefs,  and  heard 
the  best  men  of  both  worlds  tell  all  they  knew.  Dear  friend, 
wilt  tliou  not  be  my  teacher,  and  teach  me  that  which  lieth 
now,  like  ti*easure  hidden,  locked  in  thy  silence  ?  " 

"  I  teach  thee  !  "  exclaimed  the  Trapper.  "  I,  an  unlettered 
man,  a  hunter  of  the  woods,  teach  one  who  readeth  eveiy 
tongue,  who  knoweth  all  the  piist,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  whose  head  has  in  it  all  these  shelves  of  knowledge," 
and  the  Trapper  swept  a  gesture  toward  the  thousand  books 
that  thickened  the  great  hall  from  floor  to  ceiling.  "  I  teach 
thee  I " 
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"  Yes,  you,"  answered  the  girl.  "  You  can  teach  me,  or 
any  woman  that  ever  lived,  or  any  man.  For  you  were 
given  at  your  birth  the  seeing  eye,  the  listening  ear,  and  the 
still  patience  of  the  mountain  cat,  which  on  the  bare  bough 
sits  watching,  from  sunset  until  sunrise,  motionless.  In  the 
old  days  such  gifts  meant  wisdom,  wider,  deeper,  more  exact 
than  that  of  books,  for  so  my  mother  often  told  me.  She 
said  the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived  were  those  who,  in  deep 
woods  and  caves  and  on  the  shore  of  seas,  saw,  heard,  and 
pondered  on  the  life  and  mysteries  of  nature,  noting  all 
things,  small  and  great,  cause  and  effect,  tmcing  out  connec- 
tions which  interlace  the  paits  into  one  whole,  so  making  one 
solid  woof  of  knowledge,  covering  all  the  world  of  fact  and 
substance  in  the  end.  And  once,  when  you  were  in  the 
mood,  and  had  been  ttilking  in  the  hall,  drawn  on  and  out  by 
her,  you  told  of  climes  and  places  you  had  seen,  and  strange 
things  met  in  wandering,  of  great  mounds  builded  by  some 
ancient  race,  long  dead ;  of  cities,  under  sunset,  still  stand- 
ing solid,  without  men ;  of  tall  and  sliai)ely  pillars,  writ  with 
mystic  characters,  on  the  far  shoi*e  of  the  mild  sea,  whence 
sailed  the  old  dead  of  my  i-ace,  at  dying,  far  away  to  western 
heavens,  where  to-diiy  they  live  ;  of  caverns  in  deep  earth, 
made  glorious  with  crj-stiils,  stalactites,  prisms,  and  shining 
ornaments,  where,  in  old  time,  the  gods  of  the  under  world 
were  chambered ;  of  trees  that  mingled  bloom  and  fruitage 
the  long  year  through,  and  flowers  that  never  faded  till  the 
root  died  out ;  of  creeping  reptiles,  snakes,  and  savage,  pois- 
onous things  that  struck  to  kill,  and  of  their  antidotes,  grow- 
ing for  man  and  beiust  amid  the  veiy  grasses  where  they 
secreted  venom ;  of  rivei-s  wide  and  deep,  boiling  up  through 
solid  earth,  full-tided,  which,  flowing  widely  on,  dropped 
suddenly  like  a  plummet  to  the  centre  of  the  world ;  of 
plains,  fenced  by  the  sky,  far  reaching  as  the  level  sea,  so 
thiit  the  red  sun  rose  and  set  in  grasses  ;  of  fires  which,  lit  by 
lightning,  blackened  the  stiii-s  with  smoke  and  burned  all  the 
world;  of  oceans  in  the  west,  which,  flowing  with  joint  floods, 
fell  over  mountains,  plunging  their  weights  of  water  sheer 
downward,  so  that  the  rocky  fi-amework  of  the  round  earth 
shook ;  of  winds  that  blew  iis  out  of  chaos,  revolving  on  a 
hollow  axis  like  a  wheel  buzzing,  invisible,  charged  to  the 
centre  with  electric  force,  and  fii-es  which  burst  explosive, 
kindling   the  air  like  tinder ;  and  of  ten  thousand   marvels 
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and  curious  things,  which  you  have  met,  noted,  and  pondered 
on,  seeking  to  know  the  primal  fact  or  force  which  underiaid 
them.  So  that  my  mother  said  that  night,  when  we  were  in 
our  chamber,  that  you  were  the  wisest  man  she  ever  met ; 
wise  with  the  wisdom  of  her  ancient  folk,  whose  knowledge 
lived,  oral  and  terse,  before  the  habit  of  bookmaking  came  to 
rive  the  solid  substance,  heavy  and  rich,  into  thin  veneer,  to 
make  vain  show  for  fools  to  wonder  at.  Teach  me  !  Who 
might  thou  not  teach,  thou  seeing,  silent  man,  tj'pe  of  my 
first  fathers,  who,  gifted  with  rare  senses  and  with  wit  to 
question  nature  and  to  learn  mastered  all  wisdom  before 
books  were." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  returned  the  Trapper,  not  displeased  to  hear 
her  praise  as  rare  what  seemed  to  him  so  common,  "  these 
things  I  know  in  truth,  for  I  have  wandered  far,  seen  much, 
and  noted  closely,  and  he  who  sleeps  in  woods  has  time  to 
think.  But,  girl,  I  am  an  unlearned  man,  and  know  naught 
of  books." 

**  Books  I  "  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  What  are  books  but  oral 
knowledge  spread  out  in  words  which  lack  the  fire  of  forceful 
utterance  ?  But  you  shall  know  them.  The  winter  days  are 
short,  the  nights  are  long ;  our  toil  is  simple  ;  wood  for  the  fire, 
fruit  for  the  table,  and  a  swift  push  each  day  along  the  snow  for 
exercise;  or  if  the  winds  will  keep  some  acres  clean,  our 
skates  shall  ring  to  the  smitten  ice,  piercing  it  with  trem- 
blings till  all  the  shores  cry  out.  All  other  hours  for  sleep 
and  books.  I  read  in  seven  tongues,  one  so  old  that  none 
save  I  in  all  the  world  can  read  it ;  for  it  was  writ  when 
letters  were  a  mystery,  known  only  unto  those  who  fed  the 
sacred  fire  and  kept  God's  altars  warm.  And  I  will  read 
you  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  its  rare  laughter,  which, 
mother  said,  was  the  fine  effervesce  of  wisdom,  the  pungent 
foam  and  sparkle  of  it.  So  you  shall  know.  And  one  old 
scroll  there  is,  rolled  in  foil  of  gold,  sealed  with  the  serpent 
seal,  symbol  of  eternity,  scribed  with  pictured  knowledge,  an 
heirloom  of  my  race,  whose  key  alone  I  have,  writ  in  rain- 
bow colors,  when  the  world  was  young,  the  language  of  the 
gods,  who  first  made  signs  for  speech  and  put  the  speaking 
mouth  upon  a  page.  It  was  the  first  I  learned.  My  mother 
taught  it  to  me  standing  at  her  knee  —  for  so  tlie  law  says 
it  shall  be  done,  a  law  old  with  twice  ten  thousand  years  of 
age  —  that  he  who  knows  this  scroll  shall  teach  it,  under 
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silence,  to  his  or  her  first  bom,  standing  at  knee,  that  the  old 
knowledge  of  prime  things  and  days  may  not  perish  from  the 
earth  it  tells  of,  but  live  on  forever  while  the  earth  endures. 
For  on  it  is  the  record  of  the  beginning,  told  by  those  who 
saw  it ;  of  the  first  man  and  how  he  came  to  be ;  of  woman, 
first,  when  bom  and  of  what  style.  A  list  of  healing  simples, 
antidotes  'gainst  death,  and  of  rare  oils  which  search  the 
bones  and  members  of  the  mortal  frame  and  banish  pain  ; 
and  others  yet,  sweet  to  the  nose,  and  volatile,  that  make 
the  face  to  shine,  for  feasts  and  happy  days,  and  being  poured 
on  women,  make  their  skin  softer  than  down,  whiter  than 
drifted  snow,  and  so  clean  and  clear  that  the  rich  blood 
pinks  through  it  like  a  red  rose  centred  in  crystal.  And  on 
it,  too,  is  written  other  and  strange  rules,  wild  and  weird. 
How  one  may  have  the  seeing  eye  come  to  him.  How  to 
call  up  the  wicked  dead  frobi  under  ground,  and  summon 
from  their  heaven  in  the  west,  where  they  live  and  love,  the 
blessed.  How  marriage  came  to  man  with  woman.  What 
part  is  his  to  act  and  what  part  hers,  that  each  may  be  joy  to 
other,  and  she  thus  honored,  be  as  sweet  slip  grafted  on  a 
vital  trunk,  full  flowered  in  fullest  growth,  and  fruitful  of 
what  the  old  gods  loved,  children,  healthy,  fair,  and  strong ; 
all  will  I  read  thee,  talking  as  we  read,  that  we,  with  sharp- 
ened thought,  may  bite  through  to  the  vital  gist,  deep  cen- 
tred within  the  hard  rind  of  words,  and  taste  the  living 
sweetness  of  true  sense.  So  will  we  teach  each  other  and 
grow  wise  equally ;  you,  me  the  knowledge  of  things  and 
places  you  have  seen ;  I,  you  the  knowledge  writ  in  books 
that  I  have  read." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

lo\t:'s  victory. 

Next  day,  the  Trapper's  sign  proved  true.  Winter  fell 
whitely  on  the  world.  Its  soft  fleece  floated  downward  to 
the  earth  wliiter  than  washed  wools.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
blackened  in  conti-ast  with  the  shores.  The  flying  leaves  — 
tardy  vagrants  from  the  branch  —  were  smothered  'mid  the 
flakes,  and  dropped  like  shot  birds.  Toward  night  the  wind 
arose.  The  forest  moaned.  At  sunset,  in  the  gray  gloom,  a 
flock  of  ducks  roared  southward  through  the  whirling  storm. 
A  field  of  geese,  leaderless,  bewildered,  blinded  by  the  driv- 
ing flakes,  scented  water,  and,  like  a  noisy  mob,  fell,  with  a 
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mighty  splash,  into  the  lake.  Summer  went  with  the  day, 
and  with  the  night  came  winter,  white,  cold,  and  stormy, 
roaring  violently  through  the  air. 

In  the  great  hall  sat  the  two.  The  logs  on  the  wide  hearth 
piled  high,  glowed  red  —  a  solid  coal  from  end  to  end, 
cracked  with  concentric  rings.  They  reddened  the  hall, 
books,  skins,  and  antlered  trophies  of  the  chase.  The  strong 
man  and  the  giri's  dark  face  stood  forth  in  the  warm  lumi- 
nance, pre-Raphaelite.  The  Trapper  sat  in  a  great  chair, 
built  solidly  of  rounded  wood,  untouched  by  tool,  but  softly 
cushioned.  The  girl,  recumbent,  rested  on  a  pile  of  skins, 
black  with  the  glossy  blackness  of  the  bear,  full  furred. 
Her  dress,  a  garaet  velvet,  from  the  looms  of  France.  Her 
moccasins,  snow  white.  On  either  wrist  a  serpent  coil  of 
gold.  A  diamond  at  her  throat.  Red  fez  on  her  head, 
while  over  her  rich  dress  the  glossy  masses  of  her  hair  fell 
tangled  to  her  feet.  She  read  from  an  old  book,  bound  with 
rich  plush,  whose  leaves  were  vellum,  edged  with  artful 
garniture  and  lettered  richly  with  crimson  ink  —  a  precious 
relic  of  old  literature,  saved  from  those  vandal  flames  which 
burned  the  stored  knowledge  of  the  world  to  ashes  at  Alex- 
andria. The  characters  were  Phoenician,  and  told  the  stoiy 
of  that  race  to  which  we  owe  our  modern  alphabet ;  whose 
ships,  a  thousand  yeai's  before  the  Christ,  went  freighted  with 
letters,  seeking  baser  commerce,  to  eveiy  shore  of  the  wide 
world.  She  read  by  the  fire's  red  light,  and  the  ruddy  glow 
fell  vividly  on  the  pictured  page,  the  rich  dress  outlining  her 
full  form  and  the  swarth  beauty  of  her  face.  It  was  the 
story  of  an  old  race  —  no  library  has  it  now  —  the  stoiy  of 
their  rise,  their  glory,  and  their  fall.  She  read  for  hours, 
pausing  here  and  there  to  tell  her  listener  of  connecting 
things  —  of  Rome  that  was  not  then;  of  Greece  yet  to  be 
bom ;  of  Egypt,  swarming  on  the  Nile  and  building  monu- 
ments for  eternity,  and  of  her  ancient  race,  west  of  the  tide* 
less  sea,  whose  annals,  even  then,  reached  backward  through 
ten  thousand  years,  thus  making  clear  what  otherwise  were 
dark,  and  teaching  him  all  history.  So  passed  the  hours  till 
midnight  struck.  Then  she  arose,  and  lifting  a  goblet  half- 
filled  with  water,  poured  it  on  the  hearth,  saying :  "  I  spill 
this  water  to  a  race  whose  going  emptied  half  the  world." 
This  solemnly,  for  she  was  of  the  past,  and  held  to  its  old 
fashions,  knowing  all  its  symbolism,  its  rites,  its  daily  customs, 
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and  what  they  meant,  for  so  she  had  been  taught,  and  noth- 
ing else,  by  her  whose  blood  and  beauty  she  repeated. 
Then  took  the  Trapper's  hand  and  laid  it  on  her  head,  bent 
low,  and  said :  "  Dear  friend,  I  am  so  glad  to  serve  you.  I 
have  enjoyed  this  night  beyond  all  nights  I  ever  knew.  I 
hope  for  many  others  like  to  it,  and  even  sweeter."  And 
Baying  this  she  looked  with  glad  and  peaceful  eyes  into  his 
face,  and  glided  noiselessly  from  the  room. 

The  Trapper  piled  high  the  logs  again,  and,  lying  down 
upon  the  skins  where  she  had  lain,  gazed  with  wide  eyes 
into  the  coals.  The  gmy  was  in  the  sky  before  he  slept,  and 
in  his  sleep  he  murmured:  "It  cannot  be.  I  am  an  un- 
learned man  and  poor.  I  am  not  fit."  Above  him  in  her 
chamber,  nestling  in  sleep,  the  girl  sighed  in  her  dreams  and 
murmured :  "  How  blind  he  is !  "  And  then :  "  My  love  shall 
win  him ! " 

Dear  girl,  sweet  soul  of  womanhood,  gift  to  these  gilded 
days  from  the  old  solid  past,  I  would  the  thought  had  never 
come  to  me  to  tell  this  tale  of  Mamelons  I 

So  went  the  winter ;  and  so  the  two  grew  upward  side  by 
side  in  knowledge.  He  learning  of  the  past  as  taught  in 
books ;  of  men  long  dead  whose  names  had  been  unknown 
to  him;  of  deeds  done  by  the  mighty  of  the  world;  of 
cities,  monuments,  tombs  long  buried ;  of  races  who  mastered 
the  world  and  died  mastered  by  their  ovm  weaknesses ;  of 
faiths,  philosophies,  and  creeds  once  bright  and  strong  as  fire, 
now  cold  and  weak  as  sodden  ashes ;  of  vanished  rites  and 
mysteries  and  lost  arts  which  once  were  the  world's  wonder 
—  all  were  unfolded  to  him,  so  that  his  strong  mind  grasped 
the  main  point  of  each  and  understood  the  whole.  And  she 
learned  much  from  him ;  of  bird  and  beast  and  fish ;  of  cli- 
mates and  their  growths ;  of  rocks  and  trees ;  of  nature's  signs 
and  movements  by  day  and  night ;  of  wandering  tribes  and 
mongrel  races ;  the  lore  of  the  woods  and  watei-s  and  the 
differences  in  governments  which  shape  the  lives  of  men. 
So  taught  they  each  other;  she,  swift  of  thought  and  full 
of  eastern  fire  ;  he,  slower  minded,  but  calm,  sagacious,  com- 
prehensive, remembering  all  and  settling  all  in  wise  conclu- 
sion. Two  better  halves,  in  mind  and  soul  and  body,  to 
make  a  perfect  whole,  were  never  brought  by  fate  together 
since  Grod  made  male  and  female.  The  past  and  present,  fire 
and  wood,  fancy  and  judgment,  beauty  to  win  and  strength 
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if9  {k/UL,  nfmnA  rnaiAM  in  umnA  Yjodiei^  the  perteci  womaiiliood 
Mi^l  niHu)ifpff(l  ulfod^  typical^  met,  conjoined  in  them. 

HUmly  niui  won  him*  Slowly  ghe  drew  him  with  innocence 
ift  l/;vi  11^,  Up  oinmem  in  wii^h  and  thought  and  feeling,  with 
lutr  nwt'jd  nt'At,  Hlowly,  sm  tlie  moon  lifts  the  great  tide,  she 
lifU;d  hirn  toward  her,  until  his  nature  stood  highest,  full 
iliHHU'.df  nigtj,  tiathed  in  all  the  wide,  deep  flowing  of  its  great- 
lutHH^  in  ht'S  whiUs  nuliance.  It  was  an  angel's  mission,  and 
all  i\u:  wild  {laMMion  of  her  bhx>d,  original,  barbaric,  was  sobered 
with  r«;V(!n;nt  thought  of  the  great  destiny  that  she,  wedded  to 
hi  in,  hUkhI  heir  to.  She  lia^l  no  other  hojxj,  nor  wish,  nor  dream, 
than  Uy  In5  Uih,  She  was  all  woman.  This  life  was  all  to  her. 
HIm5  hiul  no  future.  If  she  Iiad,  she  wisely  put  it  by  until 
H]m  ('nuu^  to  it.  She  took  no  thought  of  far  to-morrow. 
Suflif^ietit  for  the  day  was  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  it.  She  lived. 
She  lov<!<l.  That  wtw  enough.  What  more  might  be  to 
woman  than  to  livci,  to  love,  worship  her  husband  and  bear 
ehihlnui?  SucJi  life  were  heaven.  If  other  heaven  there 
woro  nhn  could  not  crave  it,  being  satisfied.  So  felt  she.  So 
had  hIm)  fnlt.  So  acted  that  it  might  be ;  and  now,  at  last, 
hIm)  Htood  on  that  white  line  each  perfect  woman  climbs  to, 
piiNNing  which,  nuliant,  content,  grateful,  she  enters — heaven. 

Hpriiij^  (uiiiH^  Ih«at  touched  the  snow,  and  it  grew  liquid. 
TIk*  IuUm  nnirnmrcd  jis  with  many  tongues,  and  low  music 
llowcd  rippling  down  their  sides.  The  warm  earth  sweetened 
with  odoi-H.  Sup  Htirii'd  in  mot  and  bough,  and  the  fibred 
Hoil  IhrilUul  with  delicious  jMVssages  of  new  life. 

Vvoux  i\\v  far  South  cunio  flaniing  plumage,  breasts  of  gold 
and  Nvingtul  uuisic  to  the  gix»ves.  The  pent  roots  of  herbs, 
Hpiccd  and  pinigtMit,  bui'st  upwaixl  thix>ugh  the  moistened 
!ut>uld«  and  bnMithod  wild,  gamy  odoi's  thnnigh  the  woods. 
T\\o  skeleton  tives  thieki'ued  with  leaf  formations,  and  hid 
their  nakeil  gravness  under  gixHMi  and  gi>ld.  Each  day  birds 
of  |mssa^\  piw^^eil  hv  jmivntal  instinct,  slanted  wings 
towanl  the  lake,  auti,  siuling  inwanl,  to  secluded  Ixaj-s,  made 
hii^sto  to  seaivh  for  !\ests.  Mixher  ottoi'sswam  heavy  through 
the  tide,  and  the  gix\U  tiutles,  lumlvring  fnuu  the  water, 
di)*\j\  d  deep  pits  \u\der  starlight,  in  the  s;ind,  and  cunningly 
pdt^l  their  pvnunid  of  eg>:s.  All  naturt'^  loved  and  mated, 
i^ieh  eUiss  ot  lite  in  its  own  orxler,  and  God  begun  the  re- 
cixMiion  v>f  the  worUU 
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The  two  were  standing  under  leafy  screen  on  the  lake's 
shore,  the  wann  sun  overhead  and  the  wide  water  lying  level 
at  their  feet.  Nature's  mood  was  on  them,  and  their  health, 
like  equal  atmospheres,  flowed  to  sweet  union.  Reverently 
they  spoke,  as  soul  to  soul,  concealing  nothing,  having  noth- 
ing to  conceal,  of  their  deep  feeling  and  of  duty  unto  each. 
The  girl  held  up  her  clean,  sweet  nature  unto  him,  that  he 
might  see  it,  wholly  his  forever ;  and  he  kept  nothing  back. 
She  knew  he  loved  her,  and  to  her  the  task  to  make  him  feel 
the  honor  she  received  in  being  loved  by  him.  So  stood  they, 
alone  in  the  deep  woods,  apart  from  men,  in  grave,  sweet 
counsel.     Thus  spake  the  man : — 

**  I  love  you,  Atla  ;  you  know  it.  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  for  you.     But  our  mamage  may  not  be.     I  am  too  old." 

"  Too  old !  "  replied  the  giiT,  "  Thou  hast  seen  forty  years, 
I  twenty.  Thou  art  the  riper,  sweeter,  better ;  that  is  all. 
I  would  not  wed  a  boy.  The  women  of  our  i*ace  have 
wedded  men,  big  bodied,  strong  to  fight,  to  save,  to  make 
home  safe,  their  country  free,  and  fame,  that  richest  heritage 
to  children.  My  mother  bi*oke  the  rule,  and  rued  it.  She 
might  have  rued  it  worse  had  death  not  cut  the  tightening 
error  which  knotted  her  to  coming  torture.  My  heart  holds 
hard  to  the  old  law  made  for  the  women  of  our  nice  by 
ancient  wisdom :  ^  Wed  not  boys,  but  wed  grave  and  gentle 
men.  For  women  would  be  ruled,  and  who,  of  pride  and 
fire,  would  be  ruled  by  striplingvS  ? '  And  again:  *Let  ivy 
seek  the  full-grown  oak,  nor  cling  to  saplings.'  I  love  the 
laws  that  were,  love  the  old  faiths  and  customs.  They  filled 
the  world  with  beauty  and  brave  men.  They  giive  great 
nature  opportunity  to  keep  great,  kept  nol)le  blood  from  Iwise, 
strength  from  wedding  weakness,  and  iKirred  out  moiigrelism 
from  the  world,  which  in  the  ancient  days  was  deadliest  sin 
corrupting  all.  O  love  !  you  do  mistake,  saying  '  1  am  too 
old.'  For  women  have  ever  the  child's  halrit  in  them.  Tliey 
love  to  be  held  in  arms,  love  to  look  up  to  loving  eyes, -love 
to  be  commanded,  and  obey  strong  sovereignty.  The  hus- 
band is  head  —  head  of  the  house.  He  siLs  in  wide*  authority 
and  from  his  wisdom  flow  counsel,  command,  which  all  the 
house,  wife,  children,  and  servants,  bend  to,  olK'dient.  How 
can  a  stripling  fill  such  a  seat?  How  sit  such  dignity  on  a 
beardless  face  ?  How,  save  from  season chI  strength,  such 
safety  come  to  all  ?  0  full  grown  man  I  be  oak  to  me,  and 
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let  me  twine  my  weakness  round  thy  strength,  that  I  may 
find  safe  lodgement,  nor  be  shaken  in  my  roots  when  storms 
blow  strong.  Too  old !  I  would  thy  head  were  so\vn  with  the 
white  rime  of  added  years.     So  should  I  love  thee  more !  " 

Ah  me,  such  pleading  from  love's  mouth,  such  sweet 
entreaty  from  love's  heart  man  never  heard  before,  in  these 
raw  days,  when  callow  youth  is  fondled  by  weak  women,  and 
boys  with  starting  beards  push  wisdom,  gray  and  grave,  from 
council  chairs. 

Then  in  reply  the  Trapper  said : — 

"  Atla,  it  cannot  be.  I  will  admit  that  you  say,  sooth,  my 
years  do  not  forbid.  Boys  are  rash,  hot-headed,  quick  of 
tongue,  ill-mannered,  lacking  patience,  just  sense,  and  slow- 
mannered  gentleness  which  comes  with  added  years,  and 
that  deep  knowledge  which  slows  blood  and  gentles  speech, 
and  I  do  see  that  you  fit  well  to  these,  and  would  be  happier 
with  a  man  thus  charactered.  But,  letting  that  go  by  — 
and  all  my  heart  is  grateful  that  it  may  —  still  marriage  may 
not  be  between  us,  for  thou  art  rich  and  I  am  poor,  and  so 
it  should  not  be.  For  husband  should  own  house ;  the  wife 
make  home.     What  say  you,  am  I  right  or  wrong?  " 

To  which  the  girl  made  answer :  "  Thou  art  an  old-time 
man,  John  Norton,  and  this  judgment  fits  the  ancient  wisdom. 
For  in  the  beginning  so  it  was.  The  male  built  nest,  the 
female  feathered  it  with  song.  So  each  had  part  in  common 
ministry.  The  man  was  greater,  richer,  than  the  woman, 
and  with  earthly  substance  did  endow.  And  she  in  turn 
gave  sweet  companionship,  and  sang  loneliness  from  his  life 
with  mother  songs  and  cliildren's  prattle.  Thus  in  the 
beginning.  Yea,  tliou  art  right,  as  thou  art  always  right. 
For,  being  sound  in  heart  and  head,  thou  canst  not  err. 
Thy  judgment  goes  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  truth  as  goes 
thy  bullet.  But  as  men  lived  and  died,  change  came  to  the 
first  order.  For  men  without  male  issue  died  and  left  great 
dower  to  girls.  Women,  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  nor  lack  of 
modesty,  grew  rich  by  gifts  of  death,  which  are  the  gifts  of 
fate.  And  changing  circumstance  changed  all,  making  the 
old  law  void.  The  gods  pondered,  and  a  new  order  rose. 
By  chance,  at  first,  then  by  ordainment,  royalty  left  male 
and  followed  female  blood,  because  their  blood  was  truer  to 
itself,  less  vagrant,  purer,  better  kept.  And  women  of  red 
blood  and  pure,  clothed  in  royalty  from  shame,  made  alliance 
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with  men  whom  their  souls  loved,  and  gave  rank,  wealth, 
and  their  sweet  selves  in  hivishness  of  loving,  which  gives  all 
and  keeps  nothing  back.  Such  was  the  habit  of  my  race 
and  line  from  age  to  age,  even  as  I  read  you  from  the  pictured 
scroll,  rolled  in  foil  of  gold,  that  only  I,  of  all  the  world, 
can  read;  and  if  I  die  leaving  no  child,  the  golden  secret 
goes  with  me  to  the  gods,  and  all  the  ancient  lore  is  lost  to 
men  forever.  This  to  assist  your  judgment  and  make  the 
scales  hang  level  from  your  hand  for  just  decision.  Am  I  to 
blame  because  I  stand  as  heir  to  ancient  blood  and  wealth  ? 
Shall  these  wide  acres,  gold  in  yonder  house,  gems  in  casket, 
and  diamonds  worn  for  ten  thousand  years  by  women  of  my 
race,  queens  of  the  olden  time,  when  in  their  hands  they 
lifted  world-wide  sceptres,  divide  thee  and  me  ?  Has  love  no 
weight  in  the  just  scales  you,  by  the  working  of  some  old 
fate,  I  know  not  what,  hold  over  me  and  my  soul's  wish 
to-day  ?  Be  just  to  your  own  soul,  be  just  to  mine,  and  fling 
these  doubts  aside  as  settled  forever  by  the  mighty  Power  tliat 
works  in  darkness,  and  thiough  darkness  to  the  light  shapuig 
our  fates  and  ordering  life  and  death,  joy  and  grief,  beyond 
our  power  to  fix  or  cliange.  Blown  by  two  winds,  whose  com- 
ing and  going  we  list  not,  we,  two,  meet  here.  Strong  art 
thou  and  I  am  weak,  but  shall  thy  strength  repel  my  weak- 
ness? Rich,  without  fault,  I  am.  My  blood  is  older  than 
these  hills,  pmer  than  yonder  water,  and  wilt  thou  make  an 
accident,  light  as  a  feather  in  just  balances,  outweigh  a  fact 
sweet  as  heaven,  heavy  as  fate  ?  The  queens  of  old,  whose 
blood  is  one  with  mine,  who  spake  the  self-same  tongue  and 
loved  the  self-same  way,  chose  men  to  be  their  kuigs ;  so  I,  by 
the  same  law,  choose  thee.  Be  thou  my  king.  Rule  me  in  love. 
By  the  old  right  and  rule  of  all  my  race,  I  place  thy  hand 
upon  my  head,  and  so  pass  under  yoke.  I  am  thy  subject, 
and  all  my  days  shall  be  a  sweet  subjection.  Do  with  me 
as  thou  wilt.  I  make  no  terms.  My  feet  shall  walk  with 
thine  to  the  dark  edge  of  death.  Further  I  know  not.  This 
life  we  may  make  sure.  The  next  is  or  is  not  ours  to  order. 
No  man  may  say.  Lord  of  my  earthly  life,  take  me,  tiike  me 
to  thy  arms,  that  I,  last  of  an  old  race,  last  of  its  blood,  left 
sole  in  all  the  world,  without  father,  mother,  friend,  may  feel 
I  am  beloved  by  him  I  woi-ship,  and  drink  one  glad,  sweet  cup 
before  I  go  to  touch  the  bitter  edge  of  dubious  chance  at 
Mamelons." 
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Then  love  prevailed.  Doubt  went  from  out  his  soul.  His 
nature,  unrestrained,  leaped  up  in  a  red  rush  of  joy  to  eyes 
and  face.  He  lifted  hands  and  opened  arms  to  her.  To  them 
she  swept,  as  bird  into  safe  thicket,  chased  by  hawk,  -with  a 
glad  cry.  Panting  she  lay  upon  his  bosom,  trembling 
through  all  her  frame,  placed  mouth  to  liis  and  lost  all  sense 
but  feeling.  Tlien,  with  a  gasp,  drew  back  and  lifted  dewy 
eyes  to  Ids,  as  fed,  child  to  nursing  mother's  face,  or  saint  her 
worshiping  gaze  to  God. 

But  tfie  gods  of  her  old  race^  standing  beyond  sunset^  lifted 
highy  saw^  farther  on^  the  sandy  slope  of  MamelonSy  and^  while 
she  lay  in  heaven  on  her  lover*s  breast^  they  bent  low  their 
heads  and  ue2>t* 

Spring  multiplied  its  days  and  growths.  Night  followed 
night  as  star  follows  star  in  their  circuits,  wheeling  forever 
on.  Each  mom  brought  sweet  surprise  to  each.  For  like 
the  growtlis  of  nature  so  grew  their  love  fuller  with  bloom 
each  morn;  with  fragrance  fuller  each  dewy  night.  Her 
nature,  under  love's  warmth,  grew  richer,  seeding  at  its  core 
for  sweeter,  larger  life.  His  borrowed  tone  and  color  from 
her  own,  and  fragrance.  So,  in  the  happy  days  of  the  long 
spring,  as  eailh  grew  warmer,  sweeter  with  the  days,  the  two 
grew,  with  common  growth  and  closer,  until  they  stood  in 
primal  unity,  no  longer  twain  but  one. 

One  day  she  came,  and  put  her  hand  in  his  and  said : — 
"  Dear  love,  there  is  an  old  rite  by  which  my  people 
maiTied.  It  bindeth  to  the  grave ;  no  farther.  For  there 
the  old  faith  stopped,  not  knowing  what  life  might  be  beyond, 
or  by  whom  ordered.  Thine  goeth  on  tluough  death  as  light 
through  darkness,  and  holds  the  hope  that  earthly  union  lasts 
forever.  It  may  be  so.  Perhaps  the  Galilean  knew  better 
tluin  the  gods  wliat  is  within  the  veil,  for  so  the  symbol  is. 
It  is  a  winning  faith.  My  heart  accepts  it  as  a  happy 
chance ;  and,  did  it  not,  it  would  not  matter.  Thy  faith  is 
mine,  and  thine  shall  be  my  God.  Perchance  the  ancient 
deities  and  your  modern  One  are  but  the  same,  Avith  different 
names.  We  worship  ours  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  incense ; 
with  dancing  feet,  glad  songs,  and  altars  garlanded  with 
flowoi>4 ;  moistened  with  wine ;  you,  yours  with  doleful 
music,  l)jvi*e  rites,  the  l)eggary  of  petition  and  cold  reason- 
ing.    Oura   was  the   better  fashion,  for  it  kept  the  happy 
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habits  up  of  children,  gladly  grateful  for  father  gifts,  and  so 
prolonged  the  joyous  childhood  of  the  world.  But  in  this 
thy  faith  is  better  —  it  hangs  a  star  above  the  tide  of  death 
for  love  to  steer  by.  My  heart  accepts  the  sign.  Thy  faith 
is  mine.  We  will  go  down  to  Mamelons,  and  there  be 
married  by  the  holy  man  who  wears  upon  his  breast  the  sign 
you  trust  to." 

"Nay,  nay;  it  shall  not  be,"  exclaimed  the  Trapper. 
"Atla,  thou  shalt  not  go  to  Mamelons.  There  waits  the 
doom  for  the  mixed  blood.  There  died  thy  father,  and  all 
its  sands  are  full  of  mouldering  men.  We  will  1^  married 
here  by  the  old  custom  of  thy  people,  and  God,  who  looketh 
to  the  heart  and  knoweth  all,  will  bless  us." 

*'  Dear  love,"  returned  the  girl,  "  thy  word  is  law  to  me. 
I  have  no  other.  It  shall  be  as  thou  wilt.  But  listen  to  my 
folly  or  my  wisdom,  I  know  not  which  it  is;  I  fear  not 
Mamelons.  There  is  no  coward  blood  in  me.  The  women 
of  our  race  face  fate  with  open  eyes.  So  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning.  Death  sees  no  pallor  in  our  cheeks.  To  love 
we  say  farewell,  then  graveward  go  with  steady  steps.'  The 
women  of  my  house — a  lengthy  line,  stretching  downward 
from  the  past  beyond  annals  —  whose  blood  flows  red  in  me, 
lived  queens,  and,  dying,  died  as  they  lived.  I  would  die  so ; 
lest,  if  thy  faith  is  true,  they  would  not  own  me  kin  nor  give 
me  place  among  them  when  I  came,  if  I  feared  fate  or  death. 
Besides,  the  doom  may  not  hold  good  toward  me.  I  know 
my  imcle  saw  the  sight ;  but  he  was  only  Tortoise,  a  branch 
blown  far  from  the  old  tree  and  lost  a  thousand  years  amid 
strange  peoples,  and  his  sight  could  not,  therefore,  be  sure. 
Moreover,  love,  if  the  curse  holds,  and  I  am  under  doom, 
how  may  I  escape  ?  For  fate  is  fate,  and  he  who  runs,  runs 
quickest  into  it.  So  let  us  go,  I  pray,  to  Mamelons,  and  let 
us  be  married  by  the  holy  man,  the  symbol  *  on  whose  breast 
was  known  to  our  old  race  and  carved  on  altai*s  ten  thousand 
years  before  the  simple  Jew  was  born  at  Bethlehem.  So 
shall  the  symbol  of  the  old  faith  and  the  new  be  for  the  first 
time  kissed  by  two  who  represent  the  sunrise  and  sunset  of 
the  world  ;  and  the  god  of  the  morning  and  of  evening  be 

•The  cross  as  a  symbol  |is  traoeablo  through  aU  the  old  races,  even  the 
remotest  in  point  of  time.  It  was  orij^inaUy  a  symbol  of  plenty  and  joy, 
and  so  stood  emblematic  of  happiness  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  flie 
Romans  connected  it  with  their  criminal  law,  as  we  have  tlie  gallows,  and 
so  it  became  a  symbol  of  shame  and  sorrow. 
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proved  to  be  the  same,  though  worshipped  under  different 


names." 


He  yielded,  and  the  two  made  ready  to  set  face  toward 
Mamelons. 


There  was,  serving  in  her  house,  an  old  red  servitor,  who 
had  been  chief,  in  other  days,  of  Mistassinni.*  His  dwindled 
tribe  lives  still  upon  the  lake  which  reaches  northward 
beyond  knowledge.  But  he,  longer  than  her  life,  had  lived 
in  the  great  house,  a  life-long  guest,  but  serving  it  in  his  wild 
fashion.  Warring  with  Nasquapees  and  Mountaineers  against 
the  Esquimaux,  he  had  been  overcome  in  ambush  and  in  the 
centre  of  their  camp  put  to  the  torture.  Grimly  he  stood 
the  test  of  fire,  not  making  moan  as  their  knives  seamed  him 
and  the  heated  spear  points  seared.  Maddened,  one  pried 
liis  jaws  apart  with  edge  of  hatchet,  and  tore  his  tongue  out, 
saying,  in  devilish  jest,  "  K  thou  wilt  not  talk,  thou  hast  no 
need  of  this,"  and  ate  it  before  liis  eyes.  Then  the  Chief, 
with  twice  a  hundred  braves,  burst  in  upon  them,  and  whirled 
the  hellish  brood,  in  roaring  battle,  out  of  the  world.  The 
Ti-apper,  plunging  through  whirring  hatchets  and  red  spear 
points,  sent  the  cursed  fagots  flying  that  blazed  upward  to 
his  bloody  mouth  and  so  saved  him  to  the  world.  Crippled 
beyond  hope  of  leadership,  he  left  his  tribe,  and,  toiling 
slowly  tlirough  the  woods,  came  to  the  Chief  in  the  great 
house  and  said,  in  the  quick  language  of  silent  signs:  "I 
am  no  longer  chief  —  I  cannot  fight.  Let  me  stay  here  until 
I  die."  Thus  came  he,  and  so    stayed,  keeping,  through  many 

•This  lake  lies  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  St.  John  some  800  miles,  and 
within  some  200  miles  of  James*  Bay.  It  was  discovered  by  white  men  in 
the  person  of  P^re  Abanel,  in  1661,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  en  row^c  to  Hud- 
son's Bay.  This  is  the  lake  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  Canada 
and  the  States,  and  so  much  printed.  In  fact,  very  little  is  accurately 
known  of  it,  unless  we  assume  that  the  late  survey  by  Mr.  Low  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  settlement  of  the  matter — which  few,  if  any,  acquainted  with 
the  Mistasfinni  question  would  do.  Having  examined  all  the  data  bearing 
on  the  subject,  I  can  but  conclude  that  the  bit  of  water  which  Mr.  Low  saia 
he  surveyed  was  only  a  small  arm  or  branch  of  the  lake  reaching  south  from 
it,  and  that  the  Great  Mistassinni  itself  was  never  seen  by  Mr.  Low,  much 
less  surveyed.  Unless  we  concluded  with  an  ancient  cynic  that  "All  men 
are  liars,"  then  there  surely  is  a  vast  body  of  water  known  to  the  natives  as 
Big  Mistassinni,  lying  in  the  wilderness  several  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Hudson's  Bay,  yet  to  be  visited  and  surveyed  by  white  men.  Mista,  in 
Indian  dialect,  means  great,  and  sinni  means  a  stone  or  rock.  And  hence 
Mistassinni  means  the  *^  Lake  of  Great  Stones  or  Rocks."  The  Assinniboine, 
or  Rocky  River  Indians  of  the  West,  were  evidently  of  the  same  blood  and 
language  originally  with  these  red  men  of  the  northern  wilds. 
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years,  the  larder  fxiU  of  game  and  fish.  This  wrinkled,  with- 
ered man  went  with  them  paddling  his  birch  slowly  on,  deep 
ladeu  with  needed  stuffs  and  precious  things  for  dress  and 
ornament  at  the  mamage.  For  she  said :  "  I  will  put  on  the 
raiment  of  my  race  when  my  foremothers  reigned  o'er  lialf 
the  world,  and  their  bannera,  woven  of  cloth  of  gold,  dark, 
with  an  emerald  island  at  the  centre,  waved  over  ships  which 
bore  the  trident  at  their  bows,  their  sailors  anchored  under 
Mamelons  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  years  before  Spain 
sprang  a  miLsliroom  from  the  old  Iberian  mold.  I  will  stand 
or  fall  forever.  Queen  at  Mamelons."  So  said  she,  and  so 
meant.  For  all  her  blood  thrilled  with  the  haughty  couinge 
of  that  past,  when  fate  was  faced  with  open,  steady  eyes, 
and  the  god  Death,  that  moderns  tremble  at,  was  met  by  men 
who  gazed  into  his  gloomy  orbs  with  haughty  stare  as  he 
came  blackening  on.  So  silently  the  silent  man  went  on 
in  his  light  bark,  loaded  with  rolxjs,  heavy  with  flowered 
gold  woven  of  old  in  looms  whose  soft  movements,  going 
deftly  to  and  fro,  sound  no  more,  leaving  no  ripple  as  it  went, 
steered  by  his  withered  hands,  down  the  black  river  of  the 
north,  toward  feast  or  funeral  under  Mamelons. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AT    MAMELONS. 

Summer  was  at  its  hottest.  The  woods,  sweltering  under 
heavy  heat,  sweat  odors  from  eveiy  gummy  pore.  Flo  wens, 
unless  water-rooted,  withered  on  their  stalks.  Tlie  lumber- 
ing moose  came  to  the  streams  and  stayed.  The  hot  hills 
drove  him  down.  The  feathered  mothci's  of  the  streams  led 
down  their  downy  progeny  to  wider  waters.  The  days  were 
hot  as  ovens  and  the  nights  dewless.  The  soft  sky  hardened 
and  shone  brazen  from  pole  to  pole.  The  poplar  leaves 
shrank  from  their  trembling  twigs  and  the  birches  shriveled 
in  the  heat.  But  on  the  rivers  the  air  was  moist  and  cool, 
lily-sweetened,  and  above  their  heads,  at  night,  the  yellow 
stars  swung  in  their  coiu-ses  like  golden  glol^s,  large,  soft, 
and  round.  So  the  two  boats  went  on  through  lovely  lakes, 
floating  slowly  down  the  flowing  rivers  without  hap  or  haz- 
ard till  they  came  to  the  last  portage,  beyond  which  flowed 
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the  Stygian  *  river,  whose  gloomy  tide  flows  out   of  death 
into  bright  life  at  Mamelons. 

They  took  the  shortest  trail.  Straight  up  it  ran  over 
the  mighty  ridge  which  downward  slopes  on  the  far  side, 
eastward  to  that  strange  bay  men  call  Eternity.  It  was  an 
old  trail  only  ran  by  runners  who  ran  for  life  and  death 
when  war  blazed  suddenly  and  tribes  were  summoned  in  hot 
haste  to  rally.  But  she  was  happy-hearted,  and,  half  jesting, 
half  in  earnest,  said:  "Take  the  short  trail.  My  heart  is 
like  a  bird  flying  long  kept  from  home.  Let  me  go  straight." 
So  on  the  trail  the  two  men  toiled  all  day,  while  she  played 
with  the  sands  upon  the  shore  and  crowned  herself  with 
lilies,  saying :  "  The  queens  of  my  old  line  loved  lilies.  I 
will  have  lily  at  my  throat  when  I  am  wed." 

So,  when  night  had  come,  the  boats  and  all  their  lading 
were  on  the  other  side,  and  they  were  on  the  ridge,  which 
sloped  either  way,  the  sunset  at  their  backs,  the  gloomy 
gorge  ahead.  Then,  pausing  on  the  crest,  swept  to  its  rocks 
by  rasping  winds,  the  sunset  at  her  back,  the  gloom  before, 
she  said :  "  Here  will  we  bivouac.  The  sky  is  dewless,  and 
the  air  is  cool.  The  trail  from  this  runs  easy  down.  I 
would  start  with  sunrise  on  my  face  toward  Mamelons." 

So  was  it  done,  and  they  made  camp  beneath  the  trees,  a 
short  walk  from  the  ridge,  where  the  great  spruce  stood 
thickly,  and  a  spring  boiled  upward  through  the  gravel,  cold 
as  ice. 

The  evening  passed  like  a  sweet  song  through  dewy  air. 
She  was  so  full  of  health,  so  richly  gifted,  so  happy  in  her 
heart,  so  nigh  to  wedded  life  with  him  she  worshipped,  that 
her  soul  was  full  of  joyousness,  as  the  lark's  throat,  soaring 
skyward,  is  of  song.  She  chatted  like  a  magpie  in  many 
tongues,  translating  rare  old  bits  of  foreign  wit  and  ancient 
mirth  with  apt  and  laughable  grimaces.  Her  face  was 
mobile,  rounding  with  jollity  or  lengthening  \vith  woe  at 
will.  She  had  the  light  foot  and  pliant  limb,  the  superb 
pose,  abandon,  and  the  languishing  repose  of  her  old  race, 
whose'  princesses,  with  velvet  feet,  tinkliiig  ankles,  and  forms 
voluj)tuous,  lithe  as  snakes,  danced  before  kings  and  won 

•  The  waters  of  the  Saguenay  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  river  known. 
Thev  are  a  purple-brown,  and,  looked  at  en  masse,  are,  to  the  eye,  almost 
black.  This  peculiar  color  gives  it  a  most  gloomy  and  grewsome  look,  and 
serves  to  vastly  deepen  the  profound  impression  its  other  peculiar  character- 
istics make  upon  the  mind. 
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kingdoins  with  applause  from  those  whom,  by  their  wheeling, 
swaying,  flashing  beauty,  they  made  wld.  She  danced  the 
dances  of  the  East,  when  dancing  was  a  language  and  a  wor- 
ship, with  pantomime  so  rare  and  eloquent  that  the  pleased 
eye  translated  every  motion,  as  the  ear  catches  the  quick 
speech.  Then  sang  she  the  old  songs  of  buried  days,  sad, 
wild,  and  sweet  as  love  singing  at  death's  door  to  memoiy 
and  to  hope ;  the  song  of  joys  departed  and  of  joys  to  come. 
So  passed  the  evening  till  the  eastern  stars,  wheeling 
upward,  stood  in  the  zenith.  Then  Avith  lingering  lips  she 
kissed  her  lover  on  the  mouth,  and  on  her  couch  of  fragrant 
boughs  fell  fast  asleep,  forgetful  of  all  things  but  life  and 
love  ;  murmuring  softly  in  her  happy  dreams,  "  To-morrow 
night,"  and  after  a  little  space,  again,  "Sweet,  sweet  to- 
morrow ! " 

But  all  the  long  evening  through,  the  old  tongueless  chief 
of  measureless  Mistassinni  sat  as  an  Indian  sits  when  death 
is  coming  —  back  straightened,  face  motionless,  and  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy.  Not  till  the  girl  lay  sleeping  on  the 
boughs  did  he  stir  muscle.  Tlien  he  rose  up,  and  with  dila- 
ting nostrils  tested  the  air,  and  his  throat  mttled.  Then  put 
his  ear  to  earth,  as  man  to  wall,  listening  to  the  voices  run- 
ning through  the  framework  of  the  world,*  cast  cones  upon 
the  dying  brands,  and,  standing  in  the  light  made  by  the 
gummy  rolls,  said  to  the  Trapper  in  dumb  show:  "The 
dead  are  moving.  The  earth  cracks  beneath  the  leaves. 
The  old  trail  is  filled  with  warriors  hunying  eastward  out  of 
death.  Their  spears  are  slanted  as  when  men  fly.  They 
wave  us  downward  toward  the  river.  Call  her  you  love 
from  dreamland  and  let  us  go." 

To  which  the  Tmpper,  answering,  signed : — 
"  Chief,  old  age  is  on  you,  and  the  memory  of  old  fights. 
'Tis  always  so  with  you  red  men.f     The  old  fielcLs  stir  you, 
and  here  upon  this  ridge   we  fought  your   fight  of  rescue. 


•  I  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  many  and  strange  sounds  which  may 
at  times  be  heard  by  putting  the  ear  tiat  to  the  sod  or  to  the  bark  of  trees. 
Even  the  sides  of  rocks  are  not  dumb,  but  often  resonant  with  noise,  —  of 
running  waters,  probably  —  tleen  witliin.  It  wouhl  seem  tliat  every  forma- 
tion of  matter  had,  in  some  aegree,  the  eharat^teristics  of  a  whispering 
gaUery,  and  that,  were  our  ears  only  acute  cnougli,  we  might  hear  all  sounds 
moving  in  the  world. 

tit  is  said  that  Indians  cannot  sleep  upon  a  battle-field,  however  old, 
because  of  superstitious  fear.  They  admit  themselves  that  it  is  not  well  to 
do  it,  and  always,  under  one  excuse  or  another,  avoid  doing  so. 
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God !  what  a  rush  we  made !  The  air  was  full  of  hatchets  as 
of  acorns  under  shaken  oaks  when  I  burst  tlirough.  I  kicked 
an  old  skull  under  moss  as  we  halted  here,  that  she  might 
not  see  it.  It  lies  under  tliat  yellow  tuft.  I  have  ears,  and  I 
tell  you  nothing  stirs.  It  is  your  superstition,  chief.  Neither 
living  nor  dead  have  passed  to-night.  A  man  without  cross 
knows  better.  I  will  wait  here  till  dawn.  She  said :  '  I 
would  see  sunrise  in  my  face  when  I  start  for  Mamelons/ 
and  she  shall.     I  have  said." 

To  this  the  chief,  after  pause,  signed  back : — 

"  I  have  stood  the  test,  and  from  the  burning  stake  went 
beyond  flesh.  I  have  seen  the  dead  and  know  them.  I  say 
the  dead  have  passed  to-night.  Even  as  she  danced  her 
happy  dances,  and  you  laughed,  I  saw  them  crowd  the  ridge 
and  come  filing  downward.  They  fled  with  slanted  spears. 
You  know  the  sign.  It  was  a  warning,  and  for  us  and  her. 
For,  with  the  rest,  heading  the  line,  there  walked  two  chiefs 
whose  bosoms  bore  the  Toiixjise  sign.  I  knew  them.  They 
slanted  spears  at  her,  and  waved  us  down  ;  then  glided  on  at 
speed.  And  others  yet  I  saw,  not  of  my  race---a  woman  float- 
ing in  the  air,  her  mother,  clothed  as  she  shall  be  to-morrow, 
and  with  her  a  long  line  of  faces,  like  to  hers  asleep,  save 
eager-looking,  anxious ;  and  they,  too,  waved  us  downward 
toward  the  river.  This  is  no  riddle.  Trapper.  It  is  plain. 
When  do  the  dead  move  without  cause  ?  Awake  your  bride 
from  dreams  and  come  down.  Some  fate  is  flying  with  flat 
wings  this  way,  I  know  not  what;  I  only  know  the  dead 
liave  waved  me  toward  water  and  I  go." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  dark  trail  downward,  and  in  dark- 
ness disappeared. 

"  The  spell  is  on  him,"  muttered  the  Trapper,  as  he  sodded 
the  brands,  "  and  naught  may  stop  him.  The  old  fool  will 
do  some  stumbling  on  the  trail  before  his  moccasins  touch 
sand."  And  saying  this,  he  gently  kissed  the  sleeping  girl, 
and  taking  her  small  hand  in  liis  strong  palm,  he  fell  asleep ; 
sleeping  upon  the  crumbling  edge  of  fate  and  death,  not 
knowing.  Had  he  but  known !  Then  might  wedding  bells, 
not  wail,  have  sounded  over  Mamelons. 


''''Awake!  aivake!  my   God!  the  fire  is  on   ua^  Atla!^^    so 
roared  he,  standing  straight. 
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Up  sprang  she,  quick  as  a  flash,  and  stood  in  the  red  light 
by  his  side,  cool,  collected,  while  with  swift,  steady  hands, 
she  clothed  hei-self  for  flight.  Then  swept  with  haughty 
glance  the  flaming  ridge  and  said :  "  The  light  that  lights 
my  way  to  Mamelons,  my  love,  is  hotter  than  simrise ;  but 
we  may  head  it."  Then,  witli  him,  turned,  and  fled  with 
rapid,  but  sure,  feet  down  the  smoking  trail. 

The  fire  was  that  old  one  which  burnt  itself  into  the 
memories  of  men  so  it  became  a  birthmark,  and  thus  was 
handed  down  to  generations.*  None  knew  how  kindled. 
It  first  flared  westward  of  the  shallow  lake,  where  Mistas- 
sinni  empties  its  brown  waters  from  the  north,  and  at  the 
first  flash  flamed  to  the  sky.  It  is  a  mystery  to  this  day,  for 
never  did  fire  kindled  in  woods  or  grass  run  as  it  ran.  It  raced 
a  race  of  death  with  every  living  thing  ahead  of  it,  and  won 
against  the  swiftest  foot  of  man  or  moose.  The  whirring 
partridge,  buzzing  on  for  life,  tumbled,  featherless,  a  lump 
of  singed,  palpitating  flesh,  into  the  ashes.  The  eagle,  cir- 
cling a  mile  from  earth,  caught  in  the  rising  vortex  of  hot  air, 
shrunk  like  a  feather  touched  by  heat,  and,  lessening  as-he 
drop[)ed,  reached  earth  a  cinder.  The  living  were  cremated 
as  they  crouched  in  terror  or  fled  screaming.  The  woods 
were  hot  as  hell.  Trees,  wet  mosses,  sodden  mold,  brooks, 
springs,  and  even  rivers,  disappeared.  Rocks  cracked  like 
cannon  overcharged.  The  face  of  cliffs  slid  downward  or  fell 
off  with  crashes  like  split  thunder.  It  was  a  fire  as  hot,  as 
fierce,  as  those  persist^t  flames  which  melt  the  solid  core  of 
the  world. 

Downward  they  raced  in  ecjual  flight.  Her  foot  was  as 
the  fawn's :  his  stride  like  that  of  moose.  She  bounded  on. 
He  swept  along  o'er  all.  They  spake  no  word  save  once. 
She  slipped.  He  plucked  her  from  the  ground,  and  said : 
"Brave  one,  we'll  win  this  race  —  speed  on."  She  flashed  a 
bright  look  back  to  him  and  flew  faster.  Thas,  over  boul- 
ders and  round  rocks,  they  sprang  and  ran.  Above,  the 
flying  sheets  of  flame ;  l)ehind,  the  red  consuming  line ; 
around  them,  the  horrid  crackling  of  shriveling  leaves  ;  ahead, 
the  water,  nigh  to  which  they  were ;  when,  suddenly,   they 


•It  has  been  told  me  that  many  children  born  after  tlie  terrible  conflagra- 
tion that  had  swept  the  forest  from  west  of  Lake  St.  John  to  Chicoutimi, 
and  which  ran  a  course  of  150  miles  in  less  than  seven  hours,  were  marked, 
at  birth,  as  with  fire. 
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ran  into  blinding  smoke  and  lost  the  trail,  and,  tearing 
onward,  without  sight,  she  fell  and,  striking  a  sharp  rock,  lay 
still,  numbed  to  weakness.  The  Trapper,  stumbling  after, 
fell  prone  beside  her,  but  his  strong  frame  stood  the  hard 
shock,  and  staggered  upward.  He  felt  for  her,  and  found 
her  limp.  She  knew  his  touch,  and  murmiu-ed  faintly,  with 
clear  tones :  "  Dear  love,  stay  not  for  me ;  go  on  and  live. 
Atla  knows  how  to  die." 

He  snatched  her  to  his  breast  and  through  his  teeth,  "  0 
God !  have  you  7io  mercy  ? "  then  plunged  onward,  running 
slanting  upward,  for  smoke  was  thick  below,  and  he  knew 
the  trees  grew  stunted  on  the  cliffs.  He  ran  like  madman. 
A  saint  running  out  of  hell  might  not  run  swifter.  He  was 
in  hell,  the  hell  of  fire ;  with  heaven,  the  heaven  of  cool, 
reviving  water  just  ahead.  The  strength  of  ten  was  in  him, 
and  it  sent  his  body,  with  her  body  on  his  breast,  onward 
like  a  ball.  His  hair  crimped  to  the  black  roots  of  it.  He 
felt  it  not.  His  skin  blistered  on  cheek  and  hands.  He 
only  strained  her  closer  to  liis  bosom  and  tore  on.  With 
garments  blazing,  he  wliirled  onward  up  the  slope,  streamed 
like  a  burning  arrow,  along  the  ridge  which  edges  the  mons- 
trous rock  men  call  Cape  Trinity,  slid,  tumbled,  fell  down 
its  smoking  slope,  until  he  came  to  where  -the  awful  front 
drops  sheer ;  then  heaving  up  his  huge  frame,  stiD  clasping 
her  sweet  weight  within  strong  arms,  plunged,  like  a  burnt 
log  rolling  out  of  fire,  into  the  dark,  deep,  blessed  tide. 

Mom  came,  but  brought  no  sunrise.  Smoke,  black  and 
dense,  filled  the  great  gorge,  and  hung  pulseless  over  the 
charred  mountains.  Soot  scummed  the  water  levels,  and 
new  brooks,  flowing  in  new  channels,  tasted  like  lye.  Smells 
of  a  burnt  world  filled  the  air.  The  nose  shrank  from  breath, 
and  breathed  expectant  of  offence.  The  fire  brought  death 
to  ten  thousand  living  things,  and  filled  all  the  waste  with 
stench  of  shallow  graves,  burnt  skins,  and  smoldering  bones. 

The  dead  had  saved  the  living,  for  the  old  chief  lived. 
From  the  red  beach  he  saw  the  Trapper's  race  for  life  along 
the  smoking  ridge,  and  paddled  quick  to  where  he  made  his 
awful,   headlong  plunge   into   Eternity.*     From   the    deep 

♦The  recess  of  water  curving  inward  toward  the  mountains  between  Cape 
Trinity  and  Eternity  is  called  Eternity  Bay. 
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depths  he  rose,  like  a  dead  fish  to  surface,  his  breath  beaten 
out  of  him,  but  clasping  still  in  tight  anns  the  muffled  form. 
His  tongueless  saviour  —  so  paying  life  with  life,  the  old 
debt  wiped  out  at  last  —  towed  him  to  shore  and  on  the 
beach  revived  him  with  rude  skill  persistent.  He  came  to 
sense  with  violence,  torn  convulsively.  His  soul  woke  fac- 
ing backward,  living  past  life  again.  To  feet  he  sprang  at 
his  first  breath,  and  cried:  ^^  Awake  !  awake!  my  dod!  the  fire 
is  on  U8y  Ada  !  "  then  plucked  her  from  the  sand  where  she 
lay,  weak  as  a  wdlted  flower,  and  started  with  a  bound  to  fly. 
The  touch  of  her  bent  fonn,  drooping  in  his  arms,  recalled 
his  soul  to  sense,  and  he  knew  all,  and  reeled  with  the  woe 
of  it.  Down  at  the  water's  edge  he  sank,  cast  covering 
cloth  from  head  and  hands,  bathed  her  dark  face,  and  mur- 
mured loving  words  to  her  still  soul. 

Through  realms  and  spaces  of  deep  trance  her  spirit  lin- 
gered in  dim  void  't\vixt  life  and  death,  heard  love's  call,  and 
struggled  back  toward  life  and  sense.  From  jmlseless  breast 
her  soul  clomb  up,  pushed  the  fringed  lids  apart,  and  gazed, 
through  wide  eyes  of  sweet  surprise,  upon  his  worshipped 
face  :  then  sank,  leaving  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  within  the  safe 
inclosure  of  deep  sleep.  All  day  she  slept  within  his  arms. 
All  night  she  slumbered  on.  Wisely  he  waited,  saying: 
"Sleep  to  the  overtaxed  means  life.  It  is  the  only  medicine, 
and  sure.     In  sleep  the  wearied  find  new  selves." 

But  when  the  second  mornmg  after  starless  night  came  to 
the  world,  she  felt  the  waking  gray  of  it  upon  her  lids,  and, 
stirring  in  his  arms,  like  wounded  bird  in  nest,  moved  mouth 
arid  opened  eyes,  and  gazed  slowly  round,  as  seeking  knowl- 
edge of  place  and  time  and  circum^^tance.  Then  memory 
came,  and  she  remembered  all,  and  softly  said :  '^  Art  thou 
alive,  dear  love  ?  I  have  been  with  the  dead.  Tlu^  dead  were 
very  kind,  but  oh,  I  missed  you  so,"  and  with  soft  hand  she 
stroked  his  face  caressingly.  The  old  chief  mutely  stood, 
watching,  with  gloomy  eyes,  the  sad  sight.  He  read  the 
motion  of  her  lips,  and  in  his  tongueless  throat  tliore  grew  a 
moan,  and  his  dry  lids  wet  themselves  with  tears.  She 
noticed  him  and  said:  "You,  too,  alive,  old  servitor!  The 
gods  are  strict,  but  merciful.  Two  of  tli^*  three  remain. 
The  one  alone  must  go.  So  is  it  well."  'i'lien  to  her  wor- 
shipped one:  "Dear  love,  this  is  a  gloomy  i)laee.  I^t  us  go 
on.     The  smoke  hides  the  bright  world.     1  long  for  light. 
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The  fate  is  not  yet  sure.  The  blood  of  our  old  race  holds 
tightly  to  last  chance.  We  face  it  out  with  death  to  the  last 
throb.  Then  yield,  not  sooner.  Who  knows?  I  may  find 
sunrise  yet  at  Mamelons." 

So  was  it  done. 

They  placed  her  on  soft  skins  within  the  boat  facing  him 
who  steered,  for  she  said  :  "  Dear  love,  the  dead  see  not  the 
living.  If  I  go  I  may  not  see  you  evermore.  So  let  me 
look  on  your  dear  face  while  yet  I  may.  To-day  is  mine. 
To-morrow  —  I  know  not  who  may  own  to-morrow." 

Thus,  he  at  stern  and  she  at  stem,  softly  placed  on  piled 
skins,  her  dark  eyes  on  his  face,  they  glided  out  of  the  deep 
bay,  round  the  gray  base  of  the  dread  cape  that  stands  eter- 
nal, and  floated  downward  with  the  black  ebb  toward  the  sea. 
Past  islands  and  through  channels  intricate,  they  went  in 
silence,  until  they  came  to  where  the  Marguerite,  with  tune- 
ful mouth,  runs  singing  over  shining  sands,  pouring  out  into 
dark  Saguenay,  as  life  pours  into  death :  then  breathed  they 
freer  airs,  and  the  freshness  of  untainted  winds  fell  sweetly 
down  upon  them  from  over-hanging  hills,  and  thus  she 
spake : — 

"  Dear  love,  I  know  not  what  may  be.  We  mortals  are 
not  sure  of  anything.  The  end  of  sense  is  that  of  knowl- 
edge. We  know  we  live  forever.  For  so  our  pride  compels, 
and  some  have  seen  the  dead  moving.  But  under  what  con- 
ditions we  do  live  beyond,  we  know  not.  Hence  hate  I 
death.  It  is  an  interruption  and  a  stoppage  of  plans  and  joys 
which  work  and  flow  in  sequence  ;  severs  us  from  loved  con- 
nections ;  for  the  certain  gives  us  the  uncertain,  and  in  place 
of  solid  substantial  facts  forces  us  to  build  our  future  lives 
on  the  unfixed  and  changeful  foundations  of  hopes  and 
dreams.  It  is  not  moral  state  that  puzzles.  We  of  the  old 
race  never  worried  over  that.  For  we  knew  if  we  were  good 
enough  to  live  here,  and  once,  then  we  were  good  enough  to 
live  elsewhere  and  forever ;  but  it  was  the  nature  of  exist- 
ence, its  environment,  and  the  connections  grooving  out  of 
these  that  filled  the  race  whose  child  I  am  with  dread  and 
dole.  For  all  the  women  of  my  race  loved  with  great  loves 
—  the  loves  of  lovers  who  sublimated  life  in  loving,  and 
knew  no  higher  and  no  holier,  nor  cared  to  know.  We  cast 
all  on  that  one  chance ;  winning  all  in  winning,  and  losing 
all  if  we  lost.     With  me  it  is  the  same.     I  love  you  with  a 
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love  that  maketh  life.  I  am  a  slave  to  it.  It  is  my  strength 
or  weakness,  as  has  been  with  the  women  of  my  blood  from 
the  beginning.  I  have  no  other  creed,  nor  faith,  nor  hope. 
To-day  I  see  thee,  and  I  have.  To-morrow  whom  shall  I  see  ? 
The  dead  ?  I  care  not  for  the  dead.  There  is  not  one  among 
them  I  may  love,  for  loving  thee  has  cut  me  off  from  loving 
other  one  forever ;  unless  the  alchemy  of  death  works  back  the 
creative  process,  undoing  all  of  blood  and  nature,  and  sends 
us  into  nothingness,  then  brings  us  forth  by  new  processes 
foreign  to  what  we  were,  and  wholly  different  from  oiu*  old 
selves,  which  is  a  consummation  horrible  to  think  of." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  the  Tmpper.  "  Such  cannot  be. 
Our  loves,  if  they  be  large  and  whole,  grow  with  us,  and  with 
our  lives  live  on  forever." 

"It  may  be  so,  dear  love,"  replied  the  girl.  "Love's 
prophecy  should  l)e  time  as  sweet,  or  else  your  sacred  books  are 
vain.  For  in  them  it  is  written,  *  I^)ve  is  of  God.'  But  oh, 
how  shall  I  find  thee  in  that  other  world?  For  wide  and  dim 
must  stretch  its  spaces,  and  vast  must  be  its  uitervals.  This 
earth  is  small.  We  who  live  on  it,  few.  Within  the  circle 
of  three  generations  all  living  stjind.  But  the  dead  are 
many.  The  sands  of  Mamelons  are  not  so  numberless. 
They  totalize  the  ages;  the  land  they  dwell  in  beyond 
mortal  compass.  Who  may  be  sure  of  meeting  anyone  in 
such  a  realm  ?  At  what  point  on  its  boundaries  shall  I  wait 
and  watch?  IIow  signal  thee,  by  hand  or  voice,  when  out  of 
earth,  like  feather,  blown,  by  that  sti-ange  movement  men  call 
deaths  into  the  endless  distances,  tliou  comest  suddenly. 
Alas !  alas  I  I  know  not  if  beyond  this  day,  I,  goiii^if  out  of 
this  dear  sunlight,  may  ever  and  forever  look  upon  thy  face 
again ! 

"Atla,"  returned  the  Trapper,  "  I  know  not  what  may  be. 
But  this  I  know  and  swear,  that  if  a  trail  puslied,  seeking, 
through  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  yeai-s,  may  bring  me  to 
thy  side,  we  two  shall  meet  in  heaven." 

"  Oh,  love,  say  thase  sweet  words  again,"  she  crit^d.  "  Say 
more  than  them.  Crowd  into  this  one  day,  that  I  am  sure  of, 
the  vows  and  loves  of  half  a  life,  that  I  may  go,  if  go  I  must, 
out  of  thy  sight  from  Mamelons,  heartful,  uplield  by  an  im- 
mortal hope.  And  here  I  pledge  thee,  by  the  Sacred  Fire 
that  bums  forever,  that  if  power  l^estowed  by  nature,  or  art- 
fully acquired  by  patience  working  through  ten  thousand 
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years,  may  find  thee  after  death,  then  some  time  will  I  find 
my  heaven  in  thy  arms,  not  found  till  then.  So,  now,  in  holy 
covenant  we  will  rest  until  we  come  to  Mamelons,  and  ever 
after.  I  feel  the  breeze  of  wider  water  on  my  cheek  and 
breathe  the  salted  air.  I  shall  know  soon  if  ever  sunrise 
shine  for  me  at  Mamelons." 

So  went  they  down  in  silence  with  the  tide  that  whirled 
itself  in  eddies  toward  the  sea ;  past  L' Anse  a  I'Eau,  where 
now  the  salmon  swim  and  spawn  against  their  will,*  past  the 
sharp  point  of  roimded  rocks,  where  sportively  the  white 
whales  f  roll,  and,  steering  straight  across  the  harbor's  mouth 
where  her  Basque  fathers  anchored  ships  before  the  years  of 
men,J  ran  boat  ashore  where  the  great  ledge  runs,  sloping 
down  from  upper  sand  to  water,  and  shining  beach  and  gray 
rock  meet. 

But  as  they  crossed  the  harbor's  mouth,  sailing  straight  on 
abreast  of  Mamelons,  its  bright  sands  blackened  and  a  shadow 
darkened  on  its  front,  and,  as  they  bore  her  tenderly  to  the 
terrace,  where  stood  tent  and  priest,  a  tremor  shook  the  quiv- 
ering earth,  and  through  the  darkening  air  a  wave  of  thun- 
der rolled. 

"  Dear  love,"  she  said,  "  it  may  not  be.  The  fate  still  holds. 
The  doom  works  out  its  dole.  I  may  not  be  thy  wife  this 
side  grave.  Wliat  rights  I  have  beyond  I  shall  know  soon. 
For  soon  the  sight  §  will  come  to  me,  and  what  is  hidden  now 
will  stand  out  plaiy."  Then,  lying  on  the  skins,  she  gazed 
at  Mamelons,  looming  vast  and  black  in  shadow,  and,  closing 
eyes,  she  prayed  unto  the  gods,  the  earthborn,  old-time  fathers 
of  her  race. 

*At  L'Anse  aTEan,  where  the  Safi^enay  steamers  land  passengers  for 
Taclousac,  the  tourist  wiU  find  a  fine  collection  of  larse  salmon  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  little  bay  or  recess,  for  here  is  one  of  the  salmon-hatching  stations 
under  government  patronage. 

t  The  white  whales,  commonly  called  porpoises,  are  ver^  plentiful  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  and  to  'a  stranger  pre^tent  a  very  novel  and  enter- 
taining spectacle  tumbling  in  the  black  water.  They  are  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  both  their  skins  and  oil. 

1  Personally,  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  eastern  hemisphere  never  lost 
its  knowledge  of  the  western,  out  that  from  immemorial  times,  the  Basques 
and  their  Iberian  ancestors  visited  at  regular  intervals  the  St.  Lawrence, 
both  gulf  and  river.  Of  course,  the  grounds  on  which  I  base  such  an  opinion 
cannot  be  presented  in  this  note.  ' 

§  It  is  held  by  some  that  certain  families  have  the  power  of  "  second  sight," 
or  to  look  into  the  future,  come  to  them  just  before  death.  I  have  known 
cases  where  su(!h  power,  apparently,  did  eome  to  the  dying.  The  Basque 
people  held  strongly  to  the  belief  that  all  of  their  kingly  line  were  seers  or 
prophets,  and  that,  especially  before  dying,  each  had  a  full,  clear  view  of 
the  future. 
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But  he  could  not  have  it  so,  and  when  prayer  was  ended 
said :  "  Atla,  we  have  come  far  for  marriage  rite,  and  married 
we  will  be.  Thou  art  mistaken.  I  have  seen  shadow  settle 
and  heard  thunder  roll  before.  In  eye  nor  cheek  are  death's 
pale  signals  set.  The  holy  man  is  here.  Here  ring  and  seal. 
Forget  the  doom,  and  let  the  words  be  read  that  bindeth  to 
the  grave." 

To  this  she  answering  said  :  "  Dear  love,  thou  art  in  error, 
but  thy  word  is  law.  My  stay  is  brief.  When  yonder  shadow 
passes  I  shall  pass.  There  sleeps  my  father,  and  with  liim  I 
must  sleep.  The  earth  is  conscious.  I  am  of  those  who 
were  earthborn,  and  so  she  feels  our  coming  and  our  going  as 
the  mother  feels  life  and  death  of  child.  The  sun  is  on  the 
western  hills.  At  sunset  I  shall  die.  But  if  it  may  stay  up 
thy  soul  through  the  sad  years,  bid  the  good  man  go  on." 

Then  took  the  priest  his  lx)ok,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
Latins,  so  old  to  us,  so  new  beside  her  tongue,  whose  litera- 
ture was  dead  a  thousand  years  before  Rome  was,  began  to 
bind,  by  the  manufactured  custom  of  modem  men,  whose 
binding  is  of  law  and  not  of  love,  and  hence  a  mockery.  But 
ere  he  came  to  tliat  sweet  fragment  of  love  and  faith,  stolen 
from  the  past,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  ring,  symbol  of 
eternity,  she  suddenly  lifted  hand  and  said :  — 

"Have  donel  Have  donel  No  need  of  marriage  now. 
No  need  of  rite,  nor  prayer,  nor  endless  ring,  nor  seal  of 
sacred  sign,  I  see  what  is  to  be.  The  veil  is  lifted  and  I  see 
beyond.  I  see  the  millions  of  my  race  lift  over  Mamelons. 
They  come  as  come  the  seas  toward  shore,  rolling  in  countless 
billows  from  central  ocean.  The  old  Iberian  race,  millions 
on  millions,  landscapes  of  moving  foruLs,  aligned  with  the 
horizon,  come,  marcliing  on.  Among  them,  lifted  high,  the 
gods.  On  thrones  a  thousand  queens  sit  regnant,  raimented 
like  me.     Their  voice  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters : — 

"  *  Last,  best,  and  highest  over  all,  we  j)lace  thee.' 

"  The  gods  say  so  ?  So  be  it,  then.  Mother,  I  have  kept 
charge.  My  love  has  won  him.  The  old  race  sto|>s,  but  by 
no  fault  of  mine.  My  people,  this  man  is  lord  and  king  to 
me.  See  that  ye  bring  him  to  my  tliione  when  he  comes 
seeking  to  the  West.  Dear  love,  you  will  excuse  me  now.  I 
must  pass  on ;  but  passing  on  I  leave  my  soul  with  thee. 
Make  grave  for  me  on  Mamelons.  Put  lily  at  my  throat, 
green  boughs   on  breast,  bright  sands  on   boughs.     Watch 
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with  me  there  one  night.  I  will  be  there  with  thee.  So 
keep  with  Atla' holy  tryst  one  night  and  only  one  —  then  go 
thy  way.  We  two  will  have  sweet  meeting  after  many  days." 
And  saying  this  she  put  soft  hand  in  his  and  died. 

Her  lover,  kneeling  by  lier  couch,  put  face  to  her  cold 
cheek,  nor  stirred. .  The  holy  man  said  softly  holy  prayer ; 
while  the  old  tongueless  chief  of  Mistassinni  ^\^•apped  head 
in  blanket,  and  through  the  long  night  sat  as  one  dead. 

Next  day  the  silent  man  made  silent  grave  on  Mamelons. 
At  sunset  they  brought  her  to  it,  raimented  like  a  queen,  and 
laid  her  body  in  bright  sand ;  put  lily  at  her  throat,  green 
boughs  on  peaceful  breast,  and  slowly  sifted  clean  sand  over 
aU. 

That  night  a  lonely  man  sat  by  a  lonely  grave,  through  the 
long  watches  keeping  holy  tryst.  But  when  the  sun  came 
up,  rising  out  of  mists  which  whitened  over  Anticosti,  he 
rose,  and,  standing  with  bared  head,  lie  said : — 

"Atla,*  we  two"  will  have  sweet  meeting  after  many  days." 
Then  went  his  way. 

And  there,  on  that  high  crest,  whose  sands  first  saw  the 
sunrise  of  the  world,  when  sang  the  stars  of  morning,  beyond 
doom  and  fate,  at  last,  the  child  of  the  old  race,  which  lived 
in  the  beginning,  sweetly  sleeps  at  Mamelons. 

*  I  named  my  heroine  Atla,  because  I  hold  that  the  Basques  not  only  are 
descendants  of  the  old  Iberians,  but  that  the  Iberians  were  a  colony  from 
Atlantis.  I  accept  fully  Ignatius  Donelly's  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  old- 
time  existence  of  a  great  island  continent  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  believe 
that  in  it  the  human  race  began  and  developed  a  civilization  inconceivably 
perfect  and  splendid,  ojf  whiob  the  Egyptian,  Peruvian,  Iberian,  and  Mexican 
were  only  colonial  repetitions.  Atla  is,  therefore,  the  proper  name  for  the 
last  of  the  old  Basc^ue-Iberian  blood  to  have,  as  it  is  the  root  of  Atlantis 
(Atla-ntis),  the  original  motherland  of  all.  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Donelly, 
and  may  never  meet  him,  and  hence  I  make  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
obligation  I  am  under  to  him  for  entertainment  and  profit.  The  patience  of 
the  scholarship  that  could  a(^cumulate  the  material  for  a  booK  like  his 
"  Atlantis  "  is  worthy  of  a  wider  and  more  grateful  acknowledgment  than 
this  superficial  .age  of  ours  is  able  to  give,  for  it  cannot  appreciate  it. 
No  man  with  any  pretensions  of  scholarly  attainments  can  afford  to  let 
"  Atlantis  '*  go  unread. 
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PAN'S    REVENGE. 


BY   BEV.    M.   J.    SAVAGE. 


Thb  legend  runs  that,  at  the  hour  of  the  agony  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  when 
he  cried  out,  "  It  is  finished,"  certain  mariners  heard  a  wailing  voice  sound 
over  the  sea,  "  Great  Pan  is  dead  !  "  Immediately  the  Oracles  became  silent, 
for  Paganism  had  expired. 

Across  the  waves  there  swept  a  tone 

As  if  the  dying  gods  made  moan. 

The  mariners  (with  faces  white, 

And  parted  lips,  and  hush  of  fright). 
The  while  they  furled  their  sails,  stood  still  with  dread 
As  wailed  the  dolorous  cry  :  "  Great  Pan  is  dead !  " 

There  came,  borne  on  the  wild  .winds  free, 

A  sob  of  mortal  agony 

From  One,  who,  more  than  mortal,  cried 

"  'Tis  finished  ! "  as  the  sad  day  died  : 
Then  wailed  Olympus  to  the  answering  sea, 
**  Lo  !  thou  hast  conquered,  man  of  Galilee  !  " 


One  summer,  on  a  wondrous  night. 

Whose  round  moon  flooded  with  her  light 

The  modern  city's  Papal  dome. 

And  crumbling  ruins  of  old  Rome, 
I  sat  upon  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
And  dreamed  how  earth's  great  empires  rise  and  fall. 
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I  thought  how,  through  the  day  just  gone, 

From  church  to  church  I'd  wandered  on. 

Had  seen  in  rite  and  heard  in  prayer 

Old  Pagan  Rome  still  living  there : 
And  as  I  mused,  my  lips  moved  and  I  said, — 
"  And  is  it  true  Christ  lives,  and  Pan  is  dead  ?  " 

When,  rising  on  the  evening  wind 

From  Tiber's  banks,  where  he'd  reclined 

The  sultry  aftemdon  all  through. 

Pan*  came ;  and  on  his  reed  he  blew 
The  same  old  music  that  the  gods  had  thralled. 
Or  charmed  the  nymphs  to  follow  where  he  called. 

« 

And  as  he  piped,  I  seemed  to  hear 
The  winds  as  voices  in  my  ear :  — 
"  I  take  more  shapes  than  Proteus ;  they 
Who  thought  the  great  god  Pan  to  slay 
But  little  dreamed,  when  they  had  sealed  my  doom. 
That  I  should  spring  new-christened  from  the  tomb. 

"  For  still  the  city  is  my  home. 

And  I  reign  over  '  Christian '  Rome. 

What  boots  it  that  the  names  are  new. 

While  rites  and  prayers  and  service  due 
Are  paid  as  when  the  yellow  Tiber  rolled 
Past  the  Pantheon  with  its  dome  of  gold  ? 

"  The  thronging  pilgrims  come  from  far 

To  Peter's  grand  basilica ; 

But,  wearing  Christian  Peter's  name. 

Stands  Tonans  Jupiter  the  same. 
Exalted  still  withii)  the  highest  place : 
They  kiss  his  foot  and  sue  his  ancient  grace.f 

"  Though  under  other  forms  it  be, 

Still  reigns  my  mystic  Trinity : 

And  Isis-Mary  from  the  Nile, 

On  Horus- Jesus t  still  doth  smile. 
The  goddess-mother  and  the  Virgin  birth  — 
My  old-time  dream  —  still  dominate  the  earth. 

•  Pan  was  the  wind-god.  He  slept  through  the  heat,  and  waked  to 
play  his  pipe  at  evening.  He  also  8too<l  as  representative  of  universal 
nature. 

t  The  so-called  statue  of  Peter  is  really  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
the  Thunderer. 

1  The  Virgin  mother  and  her  child  belonged  to  more  than  one  pagan 
religion.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  statue  of  them  is  ancient  Egyptian 
re-cnristened.    This  particular  Mary  and  Jesus  is  really  Isis  and  Horus. 
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«  When  comes  the  winter  solstice,  all 

Still  hold  my  Saturn's  carnival ; 

The  sun-god's  birthday  sets  the  date, 

And  with  his  rites  they  celebrate 
Their  Jesus'  unknown  birth ;  the  wood-god's  tree 
Still  lures  to  town  the  sylvan  deity.* 

"  Still  Easterf  keeps  alive  the  tale 
Of  her  who,  rapt  from  Enna's  vale, 
The  sad  earth  mourned  through  wintry  hours. 
Till  back  from  hell,  all  crowned  with  flowers. 
She  came,  the  goddess  fair  of  light  and  bloom  — 
Earth's  prisoned  life  burst  from  her  frozen  tomb  I 

"  My  Buddha's  '  vanity  of  life, ' 

His  hermit,  fled  from  child  and  wife ; 

The  fear  of  nature ;  t  and  the  awe 

Of  magic  put  in  place  of  law ; 
The  mumbled  prayer,  the  pessimistic  wail  — 
All  these  tell  o'er  again  the  old-time  tale. 

"  High  o'er  the  altar  and  the  door. 

On  darkened  windows  painted  o'er  — 

That  fitly  shut  out  natural  light  — 

My  emblems  still  my  soul  delight : 
The  naked  church,  if  stripped  of  what  was  mine, 
Were  bare  of  symbol,  robe,  and  rite,  and  sign.§ 

"  Their  heaven  is  not  so  fair  the  while 

As  was  my  blest  Elysian  Isle  ;|| 

And  never  pagan  oracle 

Voiced  such  a  god  as  built  their  hell. 
My  heaven  was  human ;  and  I  knew  no  air 
That  echoed  with  a  measureless  despair. 

"  But  for  their  wondrous  Nazarene, 
That  star-soul,  lofty  and  serene, 
Their  whole  religion  is  my  own  : 
I  sit,  baptized,  on  Peter's  throne. 


•  Tho  Christmas  evergreens  are  a  relic  of  the  pagan  worship  of  a  wood- 
ffod.  By  bringing  the  trees  into  tho  houses  it  was  supposed  that  ne  would  be 
induced  to  follow. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  tho  origin  of  Easter  is  the  Spring's  resurrection. 
See  story  of  Persephone. 

I  The  vanity  or  life  and  tho  doctrine  that  all  matter  is  evil, — these  ideas 
are  importations  from  Oriental  paganism. 

J  Every  rite  and  symbol  of  Christianity  may  bo  found  in  tho  older 
religions. 

II  See  Greek  and  Roman  doctrines  a.s  to  future  life. 
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While  rite  and  dogma  and  the  priestly  power 
Usurp  Christ's  place,  still  lasts  my  ancient  hour." 


A  spirit's  mocking  laughter  blew 
The  crumbling  gates  and  arches  through ; 
While  low  the  wind  sank,  and  the  moon 
The  temples  mellowed  with  night's  noon  : 
And  in  the  arena's  shadows  down  below 
Fought  once  again  the  shades  of  long  ago. 

I  lived  the  "-Christian  "  centuries  o'er, — 

The  papal  pomp ;  the  Corso's  roar ; 

The  purchased  sin ;  the  banished  thought ; 

The  hindrance  to  man's  progress  wrought ; 
The  real  Christ  still  'neath  the  Church's  ban, — 
And  then  I  said :  "  Thou  art  revenged^  0  Panl'*^ 


THE  PEESENT  ASPECT  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  GERMANY. 


BY  RABBI   SOLOMON  SCHINDLER. 


To  catch  sunbeams,  sift  them  and  bake  cake  of  them 
would  be  comparatively  an  easier  task  than  to  catch  the 
thoughts  of  people,  separate  from  them  that  part  which 
relates  to  religious  sentiment  and  describe  the  condition  in 
which  this  latter  substance  presents  itself  to  us.  If  the  re- 
ligious thoughts  of  the  people  were  located  somewhere,  so 
that  we  need  only  to  step  near  and  examine  their  con- 
dition, or  if  by  examination  of  the  brains  taken  from  a 
number  of  skulls  we  could  know  what  the  persons  who 
owned  these  brains  thought  of  religion,  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results ;  but  as  such  is 
not  the  case,  it  occurs  to  me  that  before  I  endeavor  to  speak 
of  the  condition  of  religious  thought  in  Germany,  I  ought 
to  tell  the  reader  how  one  can  obtain  such  knowledge  or  is 
able  to  catch  this  volatile  spirit  and  to  force  it  into  materiali- 
zation. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  that  the  religious  thoughts  of  a 
people  tally  with  the  ideas  which  the  different  churches  or 
religious  denominations  present  in  their  various  platforms ; 
the  observer,  however,  will  find  that  the  people  are  always 
far  ahead  of  the  dogmas  which  the  churches  teach.  They 
acquiesce  in  them  partly  because  they  are  too  indifferent  to 
challenge  them,  partly  because  they  have  not  yet  found  new 
ones  wherewith  to  replace  them,  and  partly  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  first  in  the  field  but  would  rather  leave  others 
'  to  take  the  lead.  Not  until  a  dogma  or  religious  idea  hd<s 
become  so  obsolete  or  so  obnoxious  that  it  is  unbearable  will 
they  destroy  and  bury  it.  The  doctrines  tauglit  by  the 
churches  are,  therefore,  not  a  true  representation  of  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  the  people. 

379 
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Others  may  think  we  shall  meet  these  thoughts  in  the 
writings  of  the  most  talented  and  genial  literary  men  of  a 
given  period ;  but  this  also  is  a  mistake.  The  writer  either 
gives  his  personal  conception  of  a  thing  —  and  this  is  not 
always  shared  by  the  masses, — or  holding  a  certain  leading 
position  in  a  religious  community  and  wishing  to  preserve  it, 
feels  constrained  to  compromise  between  the  two  extremes 
and  defend  a  position  which  he  would  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  relinquish ; — or  he  fears  to  be  misunderstood,  and  starting 
from  the  supposition  that  the  people  have  not  yet  risen  to  the 
height  of  perception  upon  which  he  stands,  he  offers  them 
only  so  much  as  he  thinks  they  can  digest,  and  so  obscures 
the  whole.  We  should  be  utterly  mistaken  if,  opening  the 
authorized  catechisms  of  the  religious  denominations  in  Ger- 
many we  should  say :  "  Eureka !  here  I  have  struck  upon 
the  religious  thought  of  the  German  people !  "  but  we  should 
be  as  much  mistaken  if  we  should  argue  from  the  writings  of 
Hartman,  Schopenhauer,  Ritchel,  Kaftan,  or  Wellhausen 
upon  the  condition  of  religious  thought  in  Germany. 

Neither  can  we  arrive  at  the  truth  by  approaching  persons 
and  asking  what  they  think  about  this  or  that  religious  ques- 
tion. People  are  not  ready  to  open  the  sanctuaiy  of  their 
heart  to  everyone  who  knocks  at  its  door.  They  will  either 
answer  evasively  or  in  a  guarded  manner,  if  they  do  not  pre- 
fer to  lead  the  inquirer  entirely  off  the  tmck. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  come  somewhat  nearer  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle ;  we  must  mingle  among  people,  seek  them 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  in  their  churches,  their  places 
of  amusements,  their  shops  and  counting-rooms ;  we  must 
seek  to  win  their  confidence,  pick  up  phrases  which  they  drop 
here  and  there,  and  induce  them  to  show  tliemselves  to  uis  as 
they  are.  German  poets  tell  of  spirits  that  would  come  and 
aid  men  in  their  work  but  who  wished  not  to  be  seen. 
People  who  could  not  suppress  their  curiosity  would,  there- 
fore, hide  in  dark  cornei-s  or  sift  fine  sand  upon  the  floor  that 
thus  they  might  be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  or  be- 
hold their  footprints.  In  a  similar  way  we  must  hide  our 
curiosity  and  be  satisfied  if  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  the 
spirit  allows  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  We  must,  fur- 
thermoi-e,  not  confine  our  researches  to  one  class  of  people  or 
to  one  religious  sect,  but  to  all  classes  and  all  sects.  We 
must  endeavor  to  draw  out  the  statesmen  as  well  as  the  plain 
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laborer,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  the  intelligent  as 
well  as  the  dull,  and  after  having  accumulated  sufficient 
material,  we  must  systematize  and  analyze  it,  and  thus  we 
may  then  arrive  at  some  conception  of  the  condition  of  relig- 
ious thought  in  a  given  country. 

This  has  been  the  modus  operandi  which  I  chose  in  order 
to  learn  the  actual  present  condition  of  religious  thought  in 
my  native  country.  I  collected  the  material  in  the  different 
strata  of  society  and  became  personally  convinced  that  I  had 
been  told  the  truth.  If,  however,  I  should  be  asked  to  cover 
with  statistical  proofs  every  one  of  my  assertions  or  to  place 
those  persons  from  whom  I  have  received  my  information 
upon  the  witness-stand  to  be  cross-examined  by  all  whom  my 
descriptions  will  not  suit,  I  should  be  at  a  loss,  and  I  feel 
that  without  the  confidence  of  my  readers,  in  both  my  ability 
to  inquire  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  led  me  to  in- 
quire, all  my  descriptions  will  be  worthless. 

People  who  believe  that  religion  has  come  down  upon 
man  from  Heaven  in  perfect  form  and  that,  therefore,  it  has 
never  undergone  and  never  will  undergo  any  changes;  that 
all  attempts  to  alter  and  improve  it  are  sacrilegious  because 
man  ought  not  to  alter  and  can  never  improve  the  work  of 
his  Creator ;  or  that  it  is  due  to  such  vain  endeavors  that 
religion  has  retrograded,  and  people  have  become  corrupt, 
yea,  more  so  than  they  ever  were  before,  —  all  such  will  also 
deny  that  the  progress  which  the  human  race  has  made  dur- 
ing the  last  century  in  science  has  had  or  could  have  had 
any  effect  upon  the  religious  thought  of  people.  They  fail 
to  see  that  inasmuch  as  the  universe  has  grown  larger 
through  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  astrono- 
mers, the  conception  of  the  God  who  is  to  rule  and  govern  a 
so  much  larger  domain  must  have  undergone  some  changes ; 
they  fail  to  see  that  the  subjection  of  steam  and  electricity  to 
the  human  will,  bringing  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  globe  into 
nearer  and  closer  connection  with  one  another,  must  have 
tended  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  far  different  conception 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  the  thoughts  of 
people  than  was  held  before ;  they  fail  to  see  that  through 
the  invention  of  the  press  and  wide-spread  education  the 
minds  of  people  have  been  made  more  flexible,  and  thus  more 
sceptical  and  critical,   and  that,  therefore,    they   would  no 
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longer  bind  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  one  authorized 
man,  but  would  think  for  themselves  after  collecting  the 
views  anti  opinions  of  many  distinguished  and  trustworthy- 
people  ;  they  fail  to  see  that  on  account  of  all  this  the 
religious  conceptions  of  a  people  must  have  undergone  a 
tremendous  change,  no  matter  whether  the  churches  are 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  or  have  authorized  such  a  transforma- 
tion of  thought  or  not. 

Those  who  have  freed  themselves  from  such  a  belief,  and 
have  observed  the  inroads  made  by  the  science  of  the  present 
century  upon  the  thoughts  of  this  generation,  will  easily 
understand  that  the  religious  conceptions  of  people  also  must 
have  been  transformed,  whether  this  is  acknowledged  or  not. 
Can  it  be  expected  that  man  should  have  progressed  in  one 
sphere  of  thought  and  remained  behind  in  another  ?  Do  not 
all  our  mental  qualities  affect  one  another,  and  has  it  not  been 
proven  many  times  that  the  religious  views  of  people  are  the 
very  outcome,  the  very  bloom  of  their  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence? These  changes  in  religious  thought  naturally 'mani- 
fest themselves  in  different  ways  according  to  tlie  more  or  less 
free  flight  which  they  are  allowed  to  take  in  one  or  the 
other  countiy.  The  religious  toleration,  or  rather  the  relig- 
ious liberty  which  is  constitutionally  granted  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  permitted  these  changes 
to  take  their  normal  course,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  condi- 
tion of  religious  thought  in  America  can  easily  b^  ascertained 
both  from  the  declaration  of  the  multitudinous  denominations 
and  from  the  attitude  taken^  by  the  public  press  toward 
religion. 

These  favorable  conditions  for  the  manifestation  of  re- 
ligious thought  were  lacking  in  Germany,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  astonishing  that  religion  has  assumed  there  that 
hypocritical  appearance  which  at  first  sight  makes  the 
observer  believe  that  the  daj's  of  mediaeval  credulity  are  to 
be  revived,  but  which  on  closer  examination  shows  him  that 
this  orthodoxy  is  assumed  merely  to  hide  the  most  shocking 
irreligion. 

The  condition  of  religious  thought  in  rural  districts  differs 
somewhat  from  that  found  in  the  great  centres  of  population  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  denominations,  the 
Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the  Jews,  and  if  I  am  allowed 
to  add  a  fourth,  the  Free  Religionists,  have  followed  different 
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routes,  by  which,  however,  they  have  arrived  at  neariy  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  over  the  world  conserva- 
tivism,  not  alone  in  matters  of  religion  but  in  all  others,  finds 
its  stronghold  in  what  is  called  the  countrj-,  while  the  cities 
are  known  to  favor  progressive  movements  of  every  kind. 
In  villages  one  neighbor  knows  the  next  even  if  he  lives  a 
half  a  mile  away.  He  not  only  knows  him  but  every 
member  of  his  family,  and  is  familiar  not  alone  with  his  work, 
but  with  his  ideas,  his  aspirations,  and  ambitions ;  and  while 
thus  judging  others,  he  feels  that  aLso  he  is  known  and  judged 
by  his  neighbor.  Thus  each  fears  the  criticism  of  the  other, 
and  that  he  may  become  an  object  of  discussion  if  he  places 
himself  outside  the  customary  circles  by  some  extraordinary 
action.  He  prefers  to  remain  unnoticed  rather  than  to  rise  to 
notoriety  which  may  not  only  exclude  himselt,  but  aLso  his 
family,  from  the  customary  intercourse  with  his  neighlx)rs. 
The  church,  furthermore,  is  in  a  village,  the  only  place  where 
the  monotony  of  daily  life  is  broken  ;  the  pasU)r  is  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  the  advisor  of  the  people,  and  having  the 
sanction  of  the  government,  is  recognized  as  authority.  Here 
in  America  where  the  State  does  not  meddle  with  religious 
affairs,  the  pastor  is  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  his 
parishioners,  goes  for  advice  to  his  deacons,  and  only  in  excei> 
tional  cases  a  deacon  comes  to  him  for  counsel.  In  Europe 
and  especially  in  Gennany,  villages  have  only  one  church 
and  one  pastor  who  receives  a  liberal  salary  and  whose  actions 
are  supported  by  the  government.  He  su[)ervises  the  schools, 
attends  the  weddings  of  liis  parishionei's,  sUinds  by  their  bed- 
side in  sickness  to  console  them  or  prepare  them  for  the  hour 
of  parting,  and  finally  follows  them  to  the  grave.  His 
opinion  is,  therefore,  respected  not  only  in  regard  to  religion 
but  in  regard  to  polities  or  other  worldly  matte i*s.  It  takes 
a  courageous  man  to  lead  a  faction  in  a  viUa^^e  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  tlie  party  which  follows  the  lead  of  tlie  pastor. 
As  the  pastor  need  fear  no  rival  that  might  out.shine  him  in 
eloquence  and  draw  away  members  of  his  church,  he  becomes 
in  course  of  time  more  and  more  indifferent,  and  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  enlighten  his  flock  becomes  satisfied  tliat  their 
happy  ignorance  is  bliss  to  them  and  should,  therefore,  not  be 
disturbed.  As  long  as  they  l)ehave  fairly  well,  he  will  let 
well  enough  alone,  and  liis  weekly  sermons,  dull  and  unin- 
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teresting  as  they  are,  are  attended,  because  each  fears  his 
absence  will  be  noticed.  Otherwise  the  sermons  remain 
without  any  influence  upon  the  hearers. 

Notwitlistanding  all  this,  even  villagers  have  begun  of  late 
to  look  upon  their  pastors  with  distrust.     On  the  sly  they 
whisper  to  one  another  that  the  Biblical  stories  of  which  he 
preaches  w^ek  after  week  seem  to  lack  probability  and  they 
doubt  whether  he  himself  believes  them.     Those  who  have 
happened  to  receive  a  better  education  than  the  'village  school 
offered,  and  who  have  found  time  for  reading,  have  come 
to  disbelieve  entirely  in  the  dogmas  of  their  church.    AVhile 
on  Sunday  forenoon  for  decency's  sake  the  representative  of 
this  class  puts  on  his  best  coat,  goes  to  church,  joins  in 
the  singing  of  the  hymns  and  awaits  with  half  closed  eyes 
the  final  Amen  of  the  preacher,  he  holds  in  his  pocket  a 
paper  which  in  a  most  i-adical  way  denounces  all  and  every 
religion,  which  speaks  of  the  clergy  as  a  class  of  people  not 
to  be  tolerated  and  of  government  officials  as  drones  in  the 
social   bee-hive.      In  the   afternoon  hours  he  withcb-aws  to 
the  privacy  of  his  bedroom  and  delights  in  reading  these 
effusions.     When  he  meetSi  his  pastor  he  will  make  a  fist, 
but  keep  that  fist  well  hidden  in  his  pocket,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  will  humbly  take  off  his  hat  and  bow  deeply 
before  the  i)arson.     In  course  of  time  these  secret  liberalists, 
Ixjlieving  that  they  alone   have   found   the    truth  and  that 
nobody   else   has   an-ived   at  such  a   stiite   of  illumination, 
"Aufklaerung  "  they  call  it,  will  turn  from  their  nerghl)ors 
and  instead  of  helping  these  to  rise  to  the  height  on  which 
they  stand,  will  l>elieve  as  does  the  pastor,  that  they  should 
Ije  kept  in  ignorance.     Nothing  is  more  natural  than  such  a 
wish,  for  if   the  rest  should  grow  so  clever  as  they,  what 
would   become   of  themselves   and   their   exalted   position? 
In  course  of  time  they  come   to  believe   that  they  should 
show  by  their  example  the  way  for  the  rest  to  follow,  and 
are,  therefore,  the  veiy  first  to  attend  the  church,  support 
tlie    pastor,    and   strengthen    conservative    ideas.      One    of 
them  rarely  knows  what  the    other  is  doing,  neither  does 
he  suspect  that  another  may  have  been  fed  with  the  same 
literature  as  himself,  and   on   closer  examination   the  care- 
ful observer  finds  even  in  the  smallest  village  a  number  — 
I  say  it  with  regret  —  of  intelligent  men,  vying  with  one 
another  to  keep  their  neighbors  in  the  dark,  both  in  regard 
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to  religion  in  general  and  to  the  opinions  which  they  harbor 
in  secret. 

In  cities  the  conditions  are  different ;  people  may  live  in 
the  same  house  for  years  and  not  know  more  of  one  another 
than  that  they  have  met  occasionally  at  the  door.  Churches 
are  not  the  only  places  wliere  people  can  meet,  but  on  the 
contrary,  find  their  rivals  in  all  sorts  of  places  of  amuse- 
ments. While  the  individual  is  lost  in  the  multitude  and 
it  requires  more  than  usual  ability  to  rise  into  notoriety, 
all  are  at  greater  liberty  to  express  their  opinion  without 
the  fear  of  being  excluded  from  society  on  account  of  it. 
Better  opportunities  for  study  are  given.  Inasmuch  as 
every  official,  be  he  city  or  state  official,  holds  a  tenure  of 
office  and  is  required  to  pass  through  a  rigid  examination 
before  he  is  admitted  into  civil  service,  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools  are  crowded  with  scholars  who,  when  they  enter  life, 
are  well  fitted  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves.  This 
bureaucracy  forms  in  Germany  almost  a  caste  for  itself  and 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  Its  members  consider 
themselves  superior  to  those  over  whom  they  are  set  to 
govern  and  are  considered  so  by  them.  In  Germany  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  creates  a  feeling  of  cliiss  distinc- 
tions and  since  time  immemorial  the  scholarly  classes  in 
Germany  have  formed  a  kind  of  society  for  themselves 
that  has  looked  down  upon  the  rest  as  upon  the  common 
herd,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  both  the  officials 
and  the  scholars  who  are  found  in  larger  numl)ers  in  cities 
than  in  country  places  should  form  a  republic  of  liberal 
thinkers  within  a  country  othenvise  governed  by  monarchs 
or  priests. 

Machinery,  which  of  late  has  supplanted  hand-labor  and 
transformed  the  former  workshop  into  a  factory  and  the 
former  journeyman  into  a  factory-hand,  has  created  what 
we  now  call  the  laboring  classes  (Arbeiter  Klasse,  Arbeiter 
Stand).  In  their  struggle  against  capital,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  combine  if  they  were  to  carry  on  the  fight 
with  some  prospect  of  success,  and  these  labor  unions,  with 
their  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  in  wliich  speech-making 
is  the  prime  feature,  have  induced  the  laborers  to  inform 
themselves  somewhat  better  on  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day,  to  read  and  think  for  themselves.  Finding  nowhere 
help,  they  came  to  believe  that  only  a  radical  overthrow  of 
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all  social  conditions  could  benefit  them ;  they  began  to  oppose 
a  government  in  which  they  had  no  voice  and  to  doubt  a 
religion  which  had  nothing  to  give  them  except  empty 
words  and  a  promissory  note  upon  Heaven,  of  which  they 
were  not  sure  that  it  would  be  redeemed.  With  the  dis- 
belief in  royalty  they  came  to  link  a  disbelief  in  God,  and 
while  European  governments  argued  that  the  former  spirit  of 
devotion  to  royalty  had  died  away  because  of  the  atheistic 
tendencies  of  the  age  and  took  good  care  not  alone  to  support 
religion  but  to  win  even  the  favor  of  the  Pope,  hoping  thus 
to  support  their  tottering  tlu:ones,  it  can  be  assumed  more 
safely  that  the  distrust  in  royalty,  the  disbelief  in  monarchical 
government,  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  atheistical  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  age.  The  laborers  beholding  king 
and  priests  united  against  their  interests  desired  to  oveitlu-ow 
both  the  State  and  the  Church,  both  the  king  and  God. 
While,  however,  the  laborers  who  are  numerous  in  the  cities 
thus  vitiated  the  religious  atmosphere  with  their  crude 
atheism  and  the  learned  officials  and  scholars  with  their 
agnosticism,  the  government,  desirous  of  strengthening  its 
authority,  took  recourse  to  the  other  extreme,  to  orthodoxy. 
It  demanded  that  the  young  should  receive  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  religion,  believing  that  the  old  dogmas,  which  had 
been  the  outcome  of  the  living  thought  of  a  bygone  age,  could 
be  still  mated  to  the  fresh  life  of  to-day.  Many  hours  in 
every  week  are  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  and  a  boy 
who  fails  to  pass  the  rigorous  examination  in  religion  cannot 
hoi^e  to  l)e  promoted  to  the  next  class,  no  matter  how  well 
he  passes  in  the  rest  of  his  studies.  Religion  has  become, 
therefore,  a  niglitmare  to  the  student,  and  he  dreads  the 
sight  of  the  religious  instructor.  Instead  of  learning  to 
love  religion  he  has  learned  to  hate  it,  and  when  he  piisses 
the  final  examination  he  enters  into  life  not  only  a  sceptic, 
an  agnostic,  an  atheist,  but  an  enemy  to  all  religion. 

It  is  really  astonisliing  that  under  such  conditions  an 
explosion  has  not  yet  taken  place  but  that  apparently  the 
reactionary  element  is  in  the  ascendency.  Yet  the  miracle  is 
easily  explained.  The  student  in  Germany  either  belongs 
to  the  well-to-do  classes  or  aspires  to  a  government  position. 
In  either  case  his  interests  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
government.  While  he  himself  finds  ample  nourishment 
in   the    scholarly    literature    which  is   generally  written  in 
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such  a  dry  and  scholastic  way  as  to  be  understood  only  by 
scholars  and  to  remain  inattractive  to  the  masses,  he  desires,  as 
does  the  government,  to  keep  the  rest  in  the  dark.  He  f eai-s,  as 
does  the  government,  that  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses 
would  bring  ruin  upon  himself  ;  that  if  people  should  awake 
from  slumber  and  throw  off  the  yoke  with  which  the  State 
and  the  Church  keep  them  down,  he  would  be  a  sufferer. 
No  matter  what  he  thinks  about  State  or  Church,  he  wants 
others  to  look  at  both  as  authority  and  is  ready,  therefore, 
to  defend  a  cause  which  in  his  inmost  heart  he  despises 
or  ridicules. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  quite  to  the 
contrary,  it  has  occurred  frequently  in  the  past  and  has  been 
the  forerunner  of  every  reformation.  It  occurred  during  the 
first  century  of  the  present  era,  shortly  before  the  final  doom 
of  Paganism,  and  reappeared  shortly  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  we  find  that  the  most  scholarly  men  of  that  age, 
while  they  disbelieved  their  religion  and  scorned  and  sat- 
irized it  in  •  their  secret  conclaves,  publicly  appeared  as 
most  sincere  advocates  of  the  old  system.  All  this  taken  to- 
gether will  afford  the  reader  some  conception  at  least  of  the 
condition  of  religious  thought  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
of  Germany. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  the  different  religious  denomina- 
tions living  together  upon  German  soil  we  must  not  adapt 
that  conception  to  them  which  we  have  obtained  here  in 
America.  One  part  of  Germany  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Protestants  who  live  there  are- 
so  decidedly  in  the  minority  that  they  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
public  opinion  that  surrounds  them.  In  another  part,  how- 
ever, the  Protestant  Church  domineers,  Catholics  are  the 
exception  and  being  in  the  minority  leave  no  impression 
whatsoever  upon  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Cathol- 
icism with  its  well  regulated  Hierarchy,  its  far-reaching 
influence  penetrating  every  family,  its  power  to  grant  or 
refuse  all  those  rites  which  place  a  person  outside  of  the 
religious  community  when  not  granted,  wields,  of  course,  a 
power  which  the  individual  can  neither  break  nor  with- 
stand. The  pompous  ceremonials  with  which  it  appeals  to 
the  senses  of  the  people,  the  beautiful  churches  which  it 
builds,  the  costly  pictures  with  which  it  decorates  them,  the 
gold-glittering  garments    in  which  its  priests  appear  before 
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the  public ;  all  taken  together  give  it  a  somewhat  stronger 
grasp  on  the  people.  Having  become  accustomed  to  let 
others  think  for  them  and  to  merely  join  in  the  performance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  people  living  in  these  Catho- 
lic districts  are  much  more  satisfied  with  their  church  than 
are  those  where  the  Protestant  Church  rules  supreme.  No 
matter  whether  they  believe  sincerely  in  the  dogmas  out  of 
which  the  ritual  has  grown  or  not,  they  adhere  to  the  latter 
and  thus  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  cover  their  own  disbe- 
lief. If  you  find  your  way  to  their  confidence  they  will  tell 
you  singly  that  they  do  not  believe  one  iota  of  what  the 
church  teaches,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  the  masses  could  not 
exist  nor  be  governed  without  a  religion,  their  own  seems  to 
be  tlie  best,  in  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  the  senses  and  is  a  well- 
organized  body  that  commands  respect.  The  ignorant  masses, 
they  will  tell  you,  want  something  tangible ;  tliey  cannot 
as  yet  comprehend  God  as  a  spirit,  but  want  to  see  Him 
with  their  eyes  or  at  least  get  an  approximate  conception  of 
Him  by  means  of  pictures.  What  is  called  the  "  Idolatry" 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  they  say,  is  far  from  being  such. 
Pictures  and  statues  of  the  saints  help  the  ignorant  to  clinch 
a  truth  which  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  grasp.  As 
for  themselves,  they  say  they  are  lovers  of  art,  and  inasmuch 
as  their  sense  for  the  beautiful  is  gratified  by  their  church,  it 
matters  little  to  them  whether  a  statue  represents  a  Madonna 
or  Magdalene,  a  Juno  or  Venus,  they  want  to  look  at  it  and 
if  it  comes  near  to  their  ideals  they  worship  in  it,  not  the 
deity  which  the  statue  represents,  but  the  "  beautiful."  In  the 
"  Kultur  Kampf,"  —  when  tlie  Protestant  party  of  Germany 
that  had  gained  ascendency  through  the  elevation  of  the 
Protestant  king  of  Prussia  to  the  dignity  of  emperor  of  G^i^ 
many,  endeavored'  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  its  antagonists, — 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  stood  close  together  like 
a  phalanx  and  repulsed  every  attack  with  such  success  that 
notwithstanding  his  boast,  that  he  would  not  go  to  Canossa, 
Prince  Bismarck  had  finally  to  yield.  This  battle  was  not 
fought,  as  many  may  suppose,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
alone  nor  were  the  forces  directed  from  Rome.  Both  Rome 
and  the  clergy  would  not  have  availed  if  they  had  not  been 
supported  by  a  strong  popular  sentiment.  The  most  intelli- 
gent men  of  Southern  Germany,  men  who  believe  as  little  in 
the  Pope   or  in  Roman  Catholic   dogmas  as   does  our  Col. 
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Ingersoll,  offered  themselves  as  generals  and  fought  bravely 
for  the  institution  which  they  thought  was  best  fitted  to 
rule  the  people  that  surrounded  them. 

In  the  Noithem  part  of  Germany  where  the  Protestant 
Church  dominates,  there  has  been  going  on  since  the  time, 
of  the  reformation  a  process  of  disintegration  which  would 
have  done  greater  damage,  had  not  the  government  felt 
constrained  to  erect  temporary  dams  against  the  flood. 
Protestantism  and  Republicanism  are  somewhat  identical. 
A  religious  sect  which  apparently  allows  everyone  to  think 
for  himself  and  wliich  rejects  the  domineering  influence  of  a 
common  head,  must  naturally  advocate  that  its  adherents 
should  think  for  themselves  also  in  political  matters  and 
reject  the  domineering  influence  of  a  king.  Whenever  people 
say  they  are  willing  to  let  people  tliink  for  themselves,  they 
always  harbor  the  secret  hope  that  these  "self-thinking" 
people  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  at  which  they 
have  arrived.  Yet  when  they  find  that  by  "  thinking  for  them- 
selves "  these  others  arrive  at  other  conclusions,  they  become 
just  as  impatient  as  the  advocates  of  any  of  the  many  relig- 
ions that  have  appeared  on  earth  have  ever  been,  and  soon 
learn  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  intolerant  means  of  forcing 
others  to  accept  their  own  interpretation.  Protestantism 
from  its  inception  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  free 
research  and,  therefore,  ought  'to  have  permitted  the  rise 
of  all  kinds  of  sects,  as  we  see  them  flourish  here  upon  free 
American  soil.  In  Germany,  however,  they  began  partly  to 
fear  that  they  would  lose  all  strength  to  oppose  a  common 
enemy,  partly  that  politically  they  miglit  be  carried  by  the 
current  into  the  much  dreaded  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment and,  therefore,  both  the  State  and  the  acknowledged 
Church  combined  to  suppress  all  new  movements.  A  few 
sects  only  were  able  with  difficulty  to  hold  out  by  the  side 
of  the  governing  church,  but  this  suppression  of  free  thought 
by  a  church  that  was  founded  upon  the  demand  for  free 
thought  brought  about  that  state  of  hypocrisy  which,  as  we 
find,  is  at  present  supreme  in  the  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many. After  the  force  of  the  infallible  head  of  the  church 
was  once  broken,  one  generation  after  another  began  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  preceding  one,  and  when  it  was 
found  they  had  been  as  liable  to  errors  as  had  been  tlieir 
predecessors ;   when  the  old  records  were  critically  and  scien- 
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tifically  examined,  and  found  to  offer  no  firmer  ground  for 
belief  than  did  formerly  the  church  authorities,  people  began 
to  lose  all  faith  in  religion.  The  church  itself  did  not  attract 
them,  the  pastor  appeared  to  them  either  an  ignoramus  or 
a  hypocrite,  and  while  the  minds  of  people  were  thus  thrown 
into  a  state  of  confusion  no  attempt  was  even  made  to  work 
upon  their  senses.  The  bareness  and  dullness  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  service  estranged  the  masses  from  the  church 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  churches  are  empty  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  places  of  amusement  are  crowded. 

This  observation  is  not  made  by  strangers  alone ;  it  has 
been  made  by  many  well-meaning  people  in  Germany,  and  the 
question  has  arisen,  how  can  this  flood  of  irreligion  which 
threatens  to  deluge  the  Protestant  Church  be  stopped  in 
time  ?  They  have  found  only  one  answer,  namely,  to  estab- 
lish a  State  Churchy  equip  it  with  a  more  gorgeous  ceremonial 
.  and  persuade  people  to  adhere  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  that  people  should  be  governed  by  some  religion. 
The  remedy  might  be  a  successful  one  if  it  could  be  applied, 
but  while  it  requires  merely  money  to  build  churches,  establish 
a  well  organized  priesthood,  and  furnish  a  ritual  that  might 
appeal  better  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  people  than  does  the 
present  one,  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  people  to  support 
such  a  State  Church  with  more  than  money.  As  long  as 
somebody  wants  somebody  to  go  to  church,  being  unwilling 
himself  to  be  that  somebody;  as  long  as  somebody  wants 
somebody  else  to  believe  dogmas  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
believe ;  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  organize  a  successful 
State  Church. 
*  About  thirty  years  ago  a  movement  took  place  in  Germany 
wliich  was  designed  to  clear  religion  from  the  superstition 
that  was  mixed  up  with  it  without  harming  or  destroying 
religious  sentiment  itself.  A  number  of  men  arose  who  be- 
ing themselves  more  or  less  of  a  sentimental  nature  believed 
that  people  would  love  their  religion  better  if  they  were  not 
compelled  to  accept  as  true  nanntives  against  which  their 
reason  revolted;  they  established  wliat  was  then  called, 
"  Free  Religious  Societies."  The  acknowledged  head  of  the 
movement  was  Lebrecht  Uhlich  in  Magdeburg.  He  and  liis 
colleagues  had  been  Protestant  pastors,  but  when  their  better 
conviction  became  too  strong  for  them  to  l)e  suppressed  any 
longer  they  resigned  their  position  and  formed  the   above 
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named  societies.  Strange  to  say,  not  the  well-to-do  and  educated 
classes  but  the  middle  classes,  the  laborers,  crowded  around 
them  and  drank  in  their  words  with  eagerness.  The  govern- 
ment did  what  it  could  to  suppress  them  and  many  a  time 
were  these  men  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy, 
merely  because  they  called  things  by  the  right  name,  and 
spoke  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  of  a  man  and  not  as  of  a  Grod. 
Their  martyidom  tied  the  people  with  still  stronger  bonds  to 
them,  yet  after  some  time  the  movement  died  out  and  at 
present  there  are  few  if  any  of  the  many  Free  Religious 
Societies  left  in  Germany.  There  were  two  reasons  to  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon. 

In  the  first  place  while  churches  can  hold  together  large 
numbers,  free  religious  organizations  cannot,  because  the 
moment  a  person  begins  to  think  for  himself,  he  neither  can 
nor  will  bind  himself  to  any  society  or  to  any  leading  man. 
If  his  free  religious  tendencies  are  mere  pretension^  he  will 
grow  indififerent  after  a  very  short  time ;  if  he  is  faithful  to 
his  convictions  he  will  never  stand  still  but  seek  for  new  light 
wherever  he  can  find  it.  Thus  after  he  is  done  with  one 
man  and  one  organization  he  will  seek  another.  As  long  as 
the  originators  of  the  movement  had  something  new  to  tell 
their  hearers,  they  were  listened  to,  but  when  they  had  told 
all  they  had  to  tell  they  naturally  lost  power  over  them. 

In  the  second  place  these  leaders  came  to  see,  as  will 
all  conscientious  religious  partisans,  that  religion  cannot  be 
separated  from  life  and  that  the  speaker  must  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  limited  by  a  theological  circle.  They  took  hold  of 
all  questions  which  the  stormy  sea  of  life  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, and  whereas  their  hearers  were  mostly  laborers,  they 
began  to  discuss  lalx)r  questions  and  were  soon  looked  upon 
as  political  ringleaders ;  if  their  hearers  had  followed  their 
common  sense  advice  all  might  have  lx?en  well,  but  they  did 
not ;  they  grew  restless,  made  all  kinds  of  attempts  to  better 
their  position  and  thus  brought  discredit  upon  their  leaders. 
The  government,  the  church,  and  the  capitalists  ascribed 
the  social  unrest  and  disturbance  to  the  Free  Religionists, 
predicted  the  entire  overthrow  of  society  and  so  scared  the 
peaceful  citizen  away  from  such  a  dangerous  element.  Every- 
one who  had  anything  to  lose  in  a  reorganization  of  social 
conditions  came,  therefore,  to  believe  tliat  what  he  called 
"  the  masses  "  could  be  held  down  and  kept  at  peace  much 
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better  when  they  were  subjugated  by  a  strong  church  and  made 
to  believe  both  in  the  joys  of  a  Heaven  as  a  reward  for  their 
suffering  on  earth  and  in  the  eternal  sufferings  of  hell  as 
punishment  for  the  wicked  desire  to  better  their  conditions  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  A  religious  reaction  took 
place  and  as  in  Biblical  times  the  king  of  Moab  sent  as  a  last 
resort  for  Balaam  the  conjurer  to  protect  him  against  the 
advancing  host  of  Israel,  the  well-to-do  classes  in  Gemiany 
called  upon  the  priests  to  put  down  the  dreaded  spectre  of 
Socialism.  It  was  too  late,  they  forgot  that  they  them- 
selves belonged  to  the  "  masses  "  and  that  they  could  never 
make  other's  believe  what  they  did  not  believe  themselves. 
Yet  the  Free  Religious  movement  was  crushed ;  people  dared 
not  avow  openly  that  they  were  Free  Religionists,  much 
less  to  assemble  and  give  vent  to  their  convictions.  Thus 
they  were  forced  to  keep  their  secrets  to  themselves,  and  soon 
persuaded  themselves  that  nothing  would  l^enefit  the  masses 
more  than  a  return  to  the  old  exploded  belief  from  which 
they  had  emancipated  themselves. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  also  of  the  Jewish  element  which 
is  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  excepting 
Russia.  Both  talented  and  ambitious,  the  Jews  have  always 
striven  forward  and  on  account  of  their  rationalism  and 
progressive  spirit  have  built  up  for  themselves  a  position 
in  Germany  which  has  excited  the  envy  of  their  neighbora  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century 
persecutions  have  taken  place  in  cultured  Germany  which  put 
in  the  shade  the  persecutions  from  which  the  Jewish  nation 
suffered  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the  poorest  Jewish  parents 
give  their  children  the  best  education  whicli  their  means 
will  allow,  stinting  themselves  that  their  children  ijiay  learn 
,  sometliing  and  thus  be  enabled  to  rise  in  life.  The  average 
number  of  Jewish  pupils  in  the  Latin,  the  High  Schools, 
and  the  U^iivei^sities  is  beyond  proportion,  and  both  by  talent 
and  industry  Jewish  boys  successfully  manage  to  rival  their 
classmates.  Still,  when  they  enter  life  they  find  most  ave- 
nues' closed  to  them  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  creed  as 
of  their  race.  About  half  a  century  ago  the  German  Jews 
inaugurated  an  era  of  reform.  They  awakened  from  the 
hypnotic  slumlx3r  into  wliich  their  oppressors  had  put  them, 
observed  that  they  had  lost  time  and  were  desirous  to  make 
up  for  it.     But  their  reforms  were  merely  intended  to  make 
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them  presentable  in  society  and  their  religious  services  to 
conform  better  with  the  times  and  compare  more  favorably 
with  those  of  their  neighbors.  In  Catholic  countries  they 
imitated  the  Catholics,  in  Protestant  countries  the  Protes- 
tants, but  when  they  came  to  see  that  if  the  stone  was  set 
rolling  it  would  never  stop,  that  after  people  were  told  they 
had  the  same  right  to  change  the  rituals  on  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  look  with  the  greatest  respect,  as  did  their 
ancestors,  they  began  to  fear  the  whole  structure  of  Juda- 
ism would  crumble  away,  if  means  were  not  soon  found 
to  counteract  the  corroding  influences  of  the  age.  They 
began,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  further  progress  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  reactionaiy  wake  of  their  neighbors,  but  alas, 
they,  too,  came  too  late,  none  of  their  efforts  to  press  the  ris- 
ing sun  again  below  the  etistern  horizon  prevailed.  They 
succeeded  merely  in  estranging  the  young  from  their  religion 
and  making  of  them  agnostics  or  atheists.  But  the  evil  did 
not  end  there.  While  they  wished  to  preserve  the  race, 
believing  thus  to  preserve  religion  with  it,  they  netted  quite 
different  results.  The  young,  well-educated  Hebrew  who 
found  most  of  the  avenues  of  life  closed  to  him  on  account 
of  a  religion  in  which  inwardly  he  no  longer  Ix^lieved,  and 
which  allowed  him  not  even  the  free  expression  of  his  thoughts, 
argued  that  he  might  as  well  play  the  hypocrite  in  a  religion 
which  offered  him  better  opportunities.  He  no  longer  believed 
in  the  Biblical  narratives,  he  liad  learned  too  much  not  to 
see  that  the  Bil>le  was  a  human  production,  he  could  no 
longer  l)elicve  that  God  ever  selected  one  peojile  in  preference 
to  another,  he  could  not  see  why  he  should  bring  personal 
sacrifices  in  order  to  help  Divinity  to  fulfil  a  certain  hobby. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  draw  the  inference,  he  was  com- 
I^elled  to  keep  all  this  a  secret  within  his  breast  and  outwardly 
to  jvcquiesce  in  tlie  most  obsolete  ritual  and  the  most  superanu- 
ated  pmyer-book.  What  would  it  matter  therefore,  if  he 
joined  a  church  in  which  no  more  wiis  demanded  of  him  ? 
There  were  his  Christian  friends,  none  of  them  believed  in 
the  doctrines  of  their  church.  In  private  they  scorned  the 
idea  that  they  were  exj)ected  to  believe  in  the  Bible  or  to  see 
in  the  founder  of  their  religion  more  than  a  mythological  figure. 
They  rarely  went  to  church  and  whenever  they  visited  one  it 
was  merely  for  show,  to  set  an  example  to  the  masses,  who 
as  they  were  convinced  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  indulge 
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ill  the  same  liberal  thoughts  as  themselves.  Yet  the  circles 
of  society  stood  open  to  them,  why  should  Hebrews,  therefore, 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  same  opportunities?  Baptism 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  it  was  the  key  to  open  for 
them  the  door  to  society.  The  Jewish  hypocrites  turned, 
therefore,  en  masse^  Christian  hypocrites. 

If  the  reader  will  make  a  summary  of  all  these  facts, 
he  will  find  that  two  currents  are  circulating  at  present 
through  the  religious  thought  of  the  German  people.  The  one 
is  that  royalty  and  the  interest  of  the  possessing  classes  could 
be  served  no  better  than  by  forcing  the  masses  back  under 
the  yoke  of  a  State  Church,  which  alone  could  and  would 
teach  them  obedience  to  the  king  and  cont^ntedness  with 
their  social  positions.  This  church  ought  to  play  both  on 
their  fears  and  their  hopes  to  be  authoritative  and  strong 
enough  to  suppress  free  individual  thought,  to  make  of  God 
the  ubiquitous  policeman  of  the  imiverse,  the  force  to  punish 
everyone  who  dares  doubt  or  oppose  the  authorities  of  State 
or  Church.  The  other  is  that  all  this  ought  to  be  believed 
by  the  masses  but  the  individual  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
accept  as  true  statements  repulsive  to  the  plainest  common 
sense.  The  individual  ought  to  be  allowed  to  think  about 
all  these  matters  iis  he  pleases,  provided  he  keeps  his  thoughts 
to  himself. 

Tiiese  two  currents  could  not  but  produce  a  state  of 
hypocrisy,  wliich,  if  allowed  to  exist  much  longer,  must  be 
ruinous  to  every  religious  sentiment.  People  have  ever  been 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  religion  is  the  outcome  of  the 
social  order  and  that  with  evciy  change  in  the  latter  the  for- 
mer must  keep  i)ace.  Thus  it  does  not  occur  for  the  first 
time  in  history  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  bolster  up  a  totter- 
ing order  by  means  of  reactionary  measures  in  religion.  We 
observe  similar  conditions  during  the  first  two  or  three  centu- 
ries of  the  present  era  when  Roman  Emperors  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  support  the  social  order  of  their  time  which  was 
tlireatening  to  fall  down  upon  them  by  an  appeal  to  people  to 
help  in  reinstituting  the  former  authority  of  religion,  and  then 
as  now  we  find  the  most  intelligent  people  preaching  to  what 
they  call,  ''  the  masses,"  a  religion  which  they  themselves 
no  longer  believe  but  wliich  then  as  now  they  thought 
was  the  only  dam  to  keep  off  the  threatening  deluge. 

The  period  of  transition  through  which  we  are  now  passing 
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will  be  an  interesting  study  to  historians  of  the  22fl  century. 
They  will  look  back  upon  our  vain  endeavors  to  breathe  life 
into  a  corpse  as  we  look  back  ^vith  astonishment  and  pity 
upon  the  endeavor  of  Emperor  Julian,  and  as  we  have  learned 
to  know  now  why  he  failed,  thus  will  the  historians  of  the 
future  be  in  possession  of  facts  from  which  they  will  learn 
why  we  did  not  succeed. 


RUM  AND  THE  RUM  POWER. 


BY   HOWAKD  CROSBY,  D.D. 


Henby  George  Ls  a  thoughtful  man,  a  philanthropist, 
and  a  most  attractive  writer.  Those  who  oppose- his  view^ 
can  but  admire  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  fmnkness  of 
expression.  He  is  a  sincere  patriot,  seeking  the  good  of  the 
country,  and,  instead  of  being  tlie  demagogue  that  some  have 
proclaimed  Irim,  has  always  shown  an  independence  of  thought 
and  action  characteristic  of  the  honest  American.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  such  a  true  man  even  in  the  way  of 
controversy.  Mr.  George,  in  his  article  in  The  Arena  on  the 
Rum  Power,  proposes  what  he  thinks  is  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  giant  evil.  He  treats  the  subject  in  his  usual  forceful 
and  vigorous  way,  clear  in  thought  and  masterly  in  language. 

And  yet  we  have  the  hardiliood  to  question  the  logic  and 
the  principles  beneath  the  logic  of  this  excellent  essay.  One  of 
the  principles  we  controvert  is  that  one  which  is  conspicuous  in 
the  essay,  that  it  is  more  important  to  destroy  the  political 
Rum  Power  than  to  destroy  intemperance.  There  are  two 
fallacies  in  this  position.  One  is  that  any  political  tyranny 
*  is  worse  than  moral  death,  and  the  other  is  the  failure  to  see 
that  the  destruction  of  intemperance  would  necessarily  destroy 
the  Rum  Power. 

Far  better  would  it  be  for  us  to  be  under  the  government 
of  the  Czar  than  to  be  under  the  government  of  our  personal 
liLsts.  The  country  would  be  far  better  off  if  a  virtuous 
population  were  governed  by  a  wicked  oligarchy,  than  if  a 
\vicked  and  depraved  population  were  governed  by  the  most 
equal  laws.  Rum  in  the  rulers  is  far  better  than  rum  in  the 
ruled,  for  the  ruled  are  many  and  the  rulers  are  few.  If  you 
have  a  moral  community,  it  will  soon  necessitate  a  moral 
government,  but  a  moral  government  by  no  means  necessi- 
tates a  moral  community.  Make  the  community  moral,  there- 
fore, and  you  are  taking  the  best  way  to  make  a  moml  reform 
in  the  government.     We  must  correct  the  people  as  the  first 
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and  main  work,  and  the  "  Rum  Power  "  or  "  Iron  Power  "  or 
"  Railroad  Power  "  or  any  other  power  afterwards  and  through 
the  people. 

If  the  vice  of  intemperance  were  eradicated  from  the 
people,  the  Rum  Power  would  be  nowhere.  That  power  lives 
by  this  popular  vice.  If  that  vice  were  gone,  what  would 
become  of  saloons  and  distilleries  ?  Who  could  keep  a  saloon 
without  customers  ?  And  who  could  run  a  distillery  without 
saloons?  The  aim,  therefore,  of  abating  intemperance  is 
also  an  aim  at  the  Rum  Power,  and  legislation  that  can  reduce 
intemperance  must  necessarily  weaken  the  Rimi  Power.  The 
instincts  of  the  people  are  not  mistaken,  when  they  see  in  the 
saloon  the  ene»iy  they  must  destroy  as  the  main  propagator 
of  intemperance.  We  cannot  prevent  a  man  from  drinking, 
but  we  can  prevent  the  invitation  to  drink  from  hanging  out 
on  every  corner.  The  reason  why  we  should  aim  at  the 
saloon  is  not  primarily  to  destroy  the  Rum  Power,  but  to 
check  intemperance.  It  is  where  the  law  can  get  its  best 
hold  of  the  matter  for  tliis  high  moral  end.  So  we  assert 
again  that  it  is  not  more  impoi-tant  to  destroy  the  Rum  Power 
tlian  to  destroy  intemperance,  and  tins  is  one  fallacy  that 
vitiates  the  essay  of  Mr.  George.  The  other  is  (as  we  have 
said)  the  failure  to  see  that  the  destruction  of  intemperance 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Rum  Power. 

Mr.  George  is  equally  opposed  to  Prohibition  and  high 
license.  He  would  have  Free  Rum.  He  accounts  all 
restriction  an  error  because  it  forms  a  Rum  Power  in  monop- 
oly, and  this  Rum  Power  is  the  dangerous  thing.  He  runs 
this  theory  into  other  departments  of  traded  There  should 
be  no  customs  duties  and  no  taxes,  because  they  at  once  (he 
says)  create  a  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  become  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  power.  He 
quotes  the  iron  intei'est,  the  cigar  interest,  the  match  interest, 
and  the  opium  interest,  as  examples ;  and  above  all  he  points 
to  the  wliiskey  ring  as  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  of  putting  any 
restraint  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  these  quotations  lie  lias 
somewhat  mixed  things,  for  in  the  iron,  cigar,  match,  and 
whiskey  trades,  the  combination  is  to  support  the  tax,  but  in 
the  opium  trade  it  is  to  avoid  the  tax  by  smuggling.  The 
effort  in  the  first  is /or  monopoly,  but  in  the  last  it  is  against 
monopoly.  In  the  first  the  endeavor  is  to  use  law  for  undue 
personal  advantage,  but  in  the  last  it  is  to  break  law. 
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Of  course  these  different  evils  are  to  be  treated  in  different 
ways.  To  say  they  are  alike  because  they  both  get  into 
politics  will  not  meet  the  case  of  treatment.  Everything 
gets  into  politics.  Education,  religion,  sanitary  matters  and 
public  service  get  into  poUtics,  but  Mr.  George  would  not 
make  that  a  reason  to  abolish  all  legislation  on  these  subjects, 
and  let  education  educate  to  crime,  and  religion  appoint 
suttees,  and  men  heap  filth  in  their  houses,  and  public  oflBce 
be  seized  by  the  strongest.  There  must  be  something  else 
besides  the  getting  into  politics  which  should  make  us  give 
up  restriction  and  decree  free  rum.  Anything  that  interests 
the  community  is  apt  to  get  into  politics.  Bad  men,  more- 
over, will  always  try  to  use  the  laws  lawlessly,  will  take 
advantage  of  technical  mistakes,  will  endeavor  to  corrupt  the 
officers  of  the  law  and  will  use  every  means  to  accomplish 
their  own  evil  designs.  But  these  facts  and  feara  do  not 
lead  us  to  give  up  law  as  a  failure.  They  only  teach  us 
to  form  our  laws  with  greater  exactness,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  honest  men  are  put  into  office. 

Where  people  break  law,  as  in  smuggling  opium,  the 
question  is :  "  Which  is  the  more  expedient,  to  continue 
the  law  and  address  ourselves  to  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  smuggler,  or,  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which 
so  small  an  article  is  smuggled,  to  alter  the  law  and  make 
opium  free  ?"  But  when  people  use  the  law,  as  in  the 
restriction  of  the  rum  ti*affic,  to  build  up  monopolies  and 
rings,  then  the  question  is :  "  Which  is  the  more  expedient, 
to  continue  the  law  and  address  ourselves  to  the  checking  of 
monopolies  and  rings,  or  to  alter  the  law  and  allow  rum  to 
be  free  ?  " 

It  is  this  latter  method  Mr.  George  advocates.  He 
considers  the  whiskey  ring  a  sufficient  cause  for  abolishing 
all  restriction  on  the  trade  in  ardent  spirits.  This  certainly 
is  a  most  startling  position.  Mr.  George  tells  us  that  if  we 
made  rum  free,  drunkenness  would  not  increase.  That  is  to 
say,  that  if  we  multiplied  the  facilities  of  getting  diunk,  and 
the  temptations  to  drink,  there  would  be  no  more  drinking ! 
He  also  affirms  that  by  making  rum  cheap  the  treating 
habit  would  be  weakened !  And  then  again  he  declares 
that  if  there  were  no  restriction  there  would  be  no  saloons  1 
These  assertions  seem  to  us  so  wild  that  we  hardly  know 
how  to  reply  to  them.     Are  there  not  thousands  of  young 
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men  who  are  led  into  the  snare  of  drinking  because  the 
saloon  is  open  to  them  on  every  comer,  and  their  companions 
can  thus  readily  invite  them  to  a  drink?  Would  not  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  saloons  i*educe  this  evil  ?  Sup- 
pose that  New  York  City,  instead  of  having  6,811  saloons 
had  only  1,000,  would  not  the  cutting  oflE  of  6,811  lessen  the 
temptation  ?  Of  course  the  hardened  drinkers  would  be  the 
same  as  ever  and  find  their  way  to  the  saloons  remaining, 
but  we  plead  the  cause  of  thousands  who  are  not  hardened 
drinkers,  and  who  can  be  saved. 

Then  to  imagine  that  when  whisky  becomes  cheaper 
treating  will  be  less,  is  an  inexplicable  paradox.  The 
drinker  will  only  be  glad  that  he  can  treat  with  less  injury 
to  his  finances.  It  is  not  the  high  price  of  the  liquor  that 
causes  the  treating,  it  is  the  good  lellowship  and  the  love  of 
liquor  combined,  and  the  lowering  of  the  price  would  not 
afifect  either.  Water  cannot  be  compared  with  liquor,  as  Mr. 
George  makes  the  comparison.  No  one  would  treat  in 
water,  if  you  made  water  to  cost  so  much  a  glass.  So  the 
.  argument  that  if  whisky  were  as  cheap  as  water  no  one 
would  treat  in  it,  is  absurd.  It  is  the  character  of  whisky  as 
exciting  that  makes  it  a  treating  article.  Make  whisky 
cheaper  and  you  wiit  necessarily  strengthen,  and  not  weaken 
the  treating  habit. 

The  third  affirmation  of  Mr.  George  is  equally  crazy  with 
these  two,  namely,  that  if  there  were  no  restriction  there 
would  be  no  saloons.  When  there  is  no  restriction,  are  men 
going  to  abandon  drinking  ?  And  if  they  continue  drinking, 
will  not  someone  have  to  sell  the  drink?  And  will  not 
every  neighborhood  need  its  seller?  If  the  proceecLs  would 
be  too  small  to  support  the  saloons  selling  only  liquor,  would 
not  groceries,  and  confectioneries,  and  fruit-stores  all  become 
saloons  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  liquor?  If  the 
technical  "  saloon  "  should  be  abolished  by  this  process  of 
cheapening  liquor,  would  not  real,  death-dealing  saloons  be 
found  in  every  restaurant,  Ixikery,  confectioner}^  grocerj^  etc., 
such  as  Mr.  George  enumerates?  The  name  "saloon"  is  of 
no  importance  ;  it  is  the  tkinif  saloon  that  we  wish  destroyed. 
Your  free  rum  would  multiply  the  real  saloon,  indefinitely. 
Therefore,  in  making  free  rum  the  means  of  destroying  the 
whisky  rings,  we  should  fill  the  land  with  drunkards  in  order 
to  check  a  political  clique.     The  price  is  too  fearful. 
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It  18  very  curious  that  on  the  same  day  in  which  Mr.  George's 
article  was  put  into  our  hands  we  received  the  issue  of  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette^  of  December  12,  in  which  we  found 
a  like  demand  with  Mr.  George's  for  free  rum.  The  trade 
does  not  think  that  Mr.  George's  plan  would  injure  it. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette  says :  '^  Law  neither  reforms 
the  drunkard,  nor  restrains  intemperance,  nor  diminishes  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  great  cities  of  our  country."  Its  antag- 
onism to  both  high  license  and  prohibition  is  exactly  a  bass 
to  Mr.  George's  treble.  The  Wine  and  Spirit  man  talks  in 
the  line  of  his  interest,  but  Mr.  George  sadly  wanders  from 
the  line  of  his  philanthropy. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the.  whisky  ring  ?  And  how 
are  we  to  avoid  monopolies  ?  These  are  fair  questions,  and 
we  think  there  are  reasonable  answers,  without  approving 
Mr.  George's  plan  of  national  suicide. 

There  are  evils  connected  with  every  reform,  just  as  there 
is  pain  in  the  re-setting  of  a  bone  or  the  extracting  of  a  tooth. 
In  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  (and  then  reducing  the 
facilities  and  temptations  to  drink)  we  must  necessarily  give 
the  sale  into  fewer  hands.  To  that  extent  we  must  make 
monopolies.  This  is  choosing  the  lesser  evil.  By  reducing 
the  number  we  not  only  reduce  the  facilities  and  temptations, 
but  we  make  the  proper  espionage  over  a  dangerous  trade 
the  easier  and  more  complete.  If  we  reduce  by  a  high 
license,  we  make  the  seller  more  careful  not  to  break  any  of 
the  restrictive  features  of  the  law,  lest  he  lose  his  costly 
license  fee.  He  is  just  so  much  more  under  control.  Reduc- 
tion in  number  makes  fewer  places  for  thieves  and  prostitutes 
to  gather,  and  for  criminals  generally  to  hold  their  assignations, 
and  when  the  number  is  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  authori- 
ties can  constantly  watch  them,  the  sellers  will  be  afraid  to 
let  their  places  be  the  resorts  of  such  company.  All  these 
advantages  far  outbalance  the  evil  of  creating  monopolies. 
Any  tiix  or  license  fee  makes  monopolies  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  If  Mr.  George's  tax  on  land  should  be  put  into 
operation,  only  the  rich  could  own  land.  The  rich  would 
have  a  monopoly.  They  could  afford  to  lose  on  land,  while 
they  piled  up  their  money  from  other  sources.  The  only 
question  practical  with  us  is  how  to  keep  these  monopolies 
from  doing  mischief.  We  have  not  space  in  this  article  to 
treat   the  details  of  this   legislation   regarding   monopolies. 
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We  can  only  point  out  some  lines  of  efficiency  which  would 
restrain  all  monopolies  from  abusing  the  privileges  which 
they  necessarily  have.  First,  in  the  matter  of  employees, 
their  interests  should  be  guarded  by  a  system  of  law  com- 
bining the  co-operative  and  arbitrative  ideas.  Secondly,  the 
cornering  of  the  market  should  be  prevented  by  judicious 
limitations.  Thirdly,  all  purchase  contracts  for  things  non- 
existing  should  be  void  in  law.  Fourthly,  combinations  to 
raise  the  price  should  be  made  hazardous.  Fifthly,  when  the 
monopolist  is  such  by  a  license  (as  the  liquor-dealer),  con- 
viction for  any  oflEence  should  forever  incapacitate  him  from 
having  a  license.  Sixthly,  punishments  for  infraction  of  the 
laws  touching  monopolies  should  be  severe. 

Legislation  embracing  these  principles  could  preserve  the 
community  from  all  evil  that  monopolies  inflict,  and,  as 
a'pplied  to  the  whisky-seller,  would  make  his  monopoly  a 
very  cheap  price  for  the  moml  advantages  gained  to  the 
nation  in  the  diminution  of  intemperance  by  a  system  of 
high  license. 

There  is  one  other  position  of  Mr.  George  that  should  be 
alluded  to.  It  is  his  statement  that  high  license  begets 
adulteration.  There  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  the  liquor 
sold  in  the  groggeries  is  an  adulterated  stuff,  and  that  the 
materials  used  in  adulteration  are  fearfully  poisonous.  Mr. 
John  D.  Townsend  in  an  article  in  the  Mail  and  Express 
seems  to  imply  that  all  the  trouble  is  in  adulteration,  and 
that  free  liquor,  by  stopping  adulteration,  would  heal  the 
sorrows  of  the  nation,  from  this  source.  He  appears  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  George  on  this  point.  But  is  it  true  that 
it  is  the  adulterated  liquor  that  ruins  the  drinkers  ?  Is  not 
the  pure  whisky  the  fiend  that  ruins  body  and  soul  ?  Can 
adulteration  add  anything  to  make  it  worse  ?  Would  the 
cure  of  adulteration  cure  drunkenness  ?  We  have  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  in  New 
York,  that  he  collected  promiscuously  from  a  hundred 
groggeries  in  that  city,  vials  of  the  whisky  they  sold  over 
the  bar,  and  in  each  case  the  wliisky  was  pure  or  diluted  with 
water!  The  hard  drinks  are  not  adulterated.  It  is  the 
expensive  wines  that  are  adulterated,  of  which  the  saloons 
have  no  sale.  Be  assured,  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Townsend, 
that  the  stoppage  of  adulteration  in  liquors  would  have  no 
more  influence  in  preventing  the  deadly  evils  of  intemperance 
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than  the  cleaning  and  polisliing  a  bayonet  would  prevent  its 
fatal  power.  One  other  word.  Mr.  George  wishes  to  destroy 
the  Rum  Power.  "  So  say  we  all  of  us."  But  he  would 
destroy  the  Rum  Power  by  free  rum  1  Now  we  submit  that 
when  the  whisky  ring  is  broken,  the  Rum  Power  is  by  no 
means  destroyed.  It  only  appears  in  a  worse  form,  not  now 
a  political  clique,  but  a  delmuched  nation.  This  will  be  a 
Rum  Power  that  cannot  be  restrained  by  law  and  that  will 
dig  the  grave  of  all  American  institutions. 
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HELENA  MODJESKA. 


Second  Paper. 


in. —  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

The  story  of  my  first  appearance  in  San  FVancisco  has  been 
told  in  American  periodicals  so  repeatedly,  that  I  fear  it  is 
hackneyed^  and  there  is  little  left  for  me  to  say  about  it. 
An  article  in  the  Century  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Scribner*B 
Monthly^  in  1878  or  1879,  almost  exhausted  the  subject. 

It  told  how  a  Polish  actress  with  her  husband  and  son, 
in  company  with  a  few  countiymen,  arrived  in  California  in 
the  fall  of  1876,  and  settled  in  a  country  place  in  the  south 
of  the  State.  The  author  describes  in  a  humorous  vein 
the  experiences  in  amateur  farming  of  the  little  colony, 
and  how  the  artistic  temperament  of  its  members  was  ill- 
fitted  to  meet  the  every-day  exigencies  of  a  roughing,  far- 
western  ranch  life. 

I  may  then  dismiss  the  matter  by  reference  to  the  above 
article,  and  only  add  that  the  failure  of  our  arcadian  idylla, 
connected  with  the  exhaustion  of  our  material  resources, 
compelled  us  to  exchange  our  dreams  of  peace  for  a  new 
struggle  for  life. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  was  regretting  my  artistic  career. 
Not  only  did  I  think  of  it  during  the  day,  but  at  night 
dreams  of  the  theatre  haunted  my  couch.  It  wiis  in  vain 
that  I  endeavored  to  divert  this  monomania  by  calling  the 
horses  and  dogs  with  names  of  my  repertoire,  and  by  reciting 
the  most  effective  bits  of  my  parts  to  the  chickens  and  ducks 
when  feeding  them.  Instead  of  assuaging  my  longing,  I 
only  succeeded  in  making  it  more  poignant. 

Oppressed  by  this  continual  broodmg,  and  having  lost 
my  illusions  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  our  colony,   I 
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formed  the  bold  decision  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  study 
English,  and  try  my  forces  on  the  American  stage.  Hardly 
was  the  plan  formed,  before  it  was  put  into  execution. 
The  traditional  Polish  Christmas  Eve  meal  was  partaken  in 
Anaheim  with  our  whole  colony,  but  the  New  Year  1877 
found  me  already  in  San  Fmncisco.  There  I  met  several 
Polish  friends,  and  in  the  house  of  one  of  them,  Captain 
Bielawski,  made  my  first  abode. 

When  I  communicated  my  plans  to  them,  they  seemed 
frightened  at  my  boldness,  and  their  fear  acted  like  cold 
water  on  my  enthusiasm.  I  could  speak  but  a  few  words 
of  English,  and  even  those  were  entirely  mispronounced. 
All  my  knowledge  had  been  acquired  by  a  few  lessons  taken 
in  Wai-saw  a  few  weeks  before  my  departure,  according  to 
the  method  of  Ollendorf.  I  had  learned  phrases  like  these : 
'*  Did  yon  see  my  hat?  "  "  No,  but  I  have  seen  the  books  of 
your  brother-in-law,*'  etc.,  etc.  On  the  steamer  and  during 
my  short  stay  in  Anaheim  we  held  ourselves  secluded,  and  if 
we  happened  to  talk  to  a  stranger,  it  was  mostly  in  F'rench  or 
German.  I  made  a  sad  blunder  the  first  day  on  the 
steamer;  desiring  some^oup  at  the  dining-table,  I  asked  the 
waiter  for  "soap."  It  made  me  diffident  of  my  pronuncia- 
tion for  a  long  time. 

As  I  fc-aid  above,  all  my  Polish  friends  dissuaded  me 
strongly  from  my  bold  attempt;  and  their  arguments  seemed 
conclusive.  Several  of  them  had  acquired  the  English  lan- 
guage and  spoke  it  like  natives,  but,  then,  they  had  spent 
twenty  years  or  more  in  the  United  States.  One  of  them, 
an  excellent  old  gentleman,  known  all  over  California  as  the 
Old  Captain,  had  come  to  America  before  1840.  He  had 
been  almost  forty  years  in  this  country,  understood  and 
knew  the  language  perfectly,  but  had  a  pronunciation  of 
his  own.  He  said  ''housband"  instead  of  husband;  '' vyter 
and  alvise,"  instead  of  waiter  and  always.  "  Why  should  I 
break  my  tongue  and  adopt  a  spelling  which  is  not  based 
upon  any  phonetic  rules,  but  merely  upon  fancy?  I  pro- 
nounce according  to  my  own  taste,  and  yet  people  under- 
stand me,"  he  would  say. 

The  example  of  the  Old  Captain  was  not  encouraging. 
Why  should  I  succeed,  where  a  man  of  culture,  who  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  here,  had  failed.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  lack  of  courage,  there  was  the  innate  Slavo- 
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nian  difl&dence.  As  a  modern  French  writer  says  in  sub- 
stance, we  Slavs  are  not  well  equipped  for  the  struggle  for 
life.  A  majority  of  our  race,  and  in  the  first  place,  my  own 
nationality,  belongs  to  the  van«][uished  of  modern  history. 
We  do  not  ix)sses8  that  superb  confidence  in  our  own  forces, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  success.  We  do  not  believe  with 
sufficient  energy  in  our  lucky  star,  in  the  superiority  of  our 
country  above  all  others,  in  the  complicity  of  the  God  of 
armies  in  our  battles.  With  us  patriotism  is  not  aggressive, 
and  it  is  not  circumscribed  by  ceitain  well  fixed  geographical 
limits.  It  is  more  like  a  family  feeling,  a  brotherhood  of  com- 
mon suffering.  It  has  reached  its  present  exaltation  through 
resistance  to  oppression.  There  are  in  our  patriotism  more 
elementa.  of  resignation  than  of  national  conceit. 

It  was  then,  I  suppose,  this  common  feature  of  our  race, 
which  made  my  £j*iends  so  timorous  as  to  the  result  of  my 
attempt.  Personally,  I  was  not  unaffected  by  its  influence. 
In  times  gone  by,  while  I  was  in  Poland,  it  had  prevented 
me  from  accepting  invitations  to  'foreign  stages.  As  far  ivs 
1869,  two  of  the  most  prominent  French  ch'amatic  authors, 
MM.  A.  Dumas'  son  and  Legouv^,  had  urged  me  to  try  my 
fortunes  on  the  French  stage.  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  do 
so,  as  I  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  com[)lete  my  study 
of  it.  That  a  success  in  Paris  could  assure  a  reputation 
through  the  whole  world,  was  well  known  to  me.  But  my 
diffidence  was  stronger  tlian  my  ambition.  The  appreciation 
of  my  countiymen  seemed  to  liave  satisfied  all  my  desire  for 
gloiy,  and  I  refused  the  invitation. 

And  now,  in  San  Fiuncisco,  I  had  to  deafen  my  eai-s  to 
that  lurking  voice  in  the  deep  recess  of  my  heart,  tliat  whis- 
pered to  me  '••  Beware ;"  however,  necessity,  which  is  the 
mother  not  only  of  inv^ention,  but  also  of  enteriirLse,  stimu- 
lated my  ambition  and  my  longing  for  a  return  to  the  boards. 
Besides  I  suppose  those  misgivings,  inherent  to  my  Polisli 
nature,  were  counterbalanced  in  me  to  a  degiee,  by  a 
dash  of  venturesome  spirit,  the  result  of  some  dn)[)s  of  gypsy 
blood  inherited  from  a  Hungarian  grandmother. 

I  assumed  an  air  of  calm  self-assurance  very  much  in  con- 
trast with  my  innermost  perplexities,  and  quieted  the  anxie- 
ties o£  my  friends. 

I  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  my  work,     I  wtis  stopping 
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at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bielawski,  a  kind  old  gentleman,  whose 
wife  was  an  English  lady,  and  in  whose  house  only  English 
was  spoken.  My  first  teacher  was  a  German.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  could  converse  a  little  in  English,  but  with  a  strong 
German  accent. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  my  husband  and  son  joined  me 
in  San  Francisco  and  from  that  time  either  one  or  the  other 
remained  with  me.  We  took  private  lodgings,  and  I 
changed  my  teacher.  By  a  singular  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
I  happened  to  meet  a  young  lady  of  Polish  extraction  but 
born  in  America.  ,  Miss  Tuholsky  spoke  excellent  Eng- 
lish. She  consented  to  give  me  a  daily  lesson  of  one  hour, 
but  through  her  friendliness  this  hour  lasted  the  whole  day. 
From  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening  we  toiled 
together  with  hardly  any  interruption. 

I  began  at  once  to  study  the  part  of  Adrienne  in  the  lan- 
guage which  was  to  be  henceforward  my  own.  After  a  short 
time  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  be  able  to  master  the  tongue 
sufficiently  to  accomplish  my  self-imposed  task. 

This  point  b^ng  settled  in  my  mind,  another  perplexity 
began  to  agitate  me.  Shall  I  succeed?  How  will  my  acting 
be  received  by  these  audiences,  so  strange  to  me?  I  had 
occasion  to  see  some  excellent  actors,  as  Charles  Coghlan, 
William  Florence,  and  alx)ve  all,  Edwin  Booth,  whose  per- 
formance encouraged  me.  Dramatic  art,  as  represented  by 
those  exponents,  appeared  to  me  as  being  the  same  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  But  I  saw  also  some  bad  acting, 
and  its  success  frightened  me.  And  then,  will  not  my  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  language  interfere  with  my  perform- 
ance ?  will  not  my  foreign  accent,  my  native  intonation,  render 
my  utterances  ridiculous  ?  Shall  I  be  accepted  and  recognized, 
or  only  laughed  at?  How  often  did  I  brood  over  it,  looking 
at  the  waves  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  think- 
ing if  I  should  fail,  they  would  tender  me  the  welcome  denied 
to  me  by  the  inhabiUints  of  this  foreign  country. 

Another  more  urgent  and  more  practical  question  arose, — 
How  should  I  obtain  an  opening?  By  the  kind  intermediation 
of  General  Kryzanovski,  a  countryman  of  mine  who  had 
made  himself  a  position  hi  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  civil  war,  and  of  his  friend  Gov.  Salomon,  I  had  become 
acquainted  during  my  fii-st  passage  through  San  Francisco  in 
October,   1876,  with   John  McCullough,  then   manager   of 
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the  California  Theatre.  Mr.  McCullough  had  l^een  very 
courteous  to  me,  but  unfortunately  he  was  absent  from  town 
in  the  first  part  of  the  summer  of  1877,  when  I  presented 
myself  at  the  theatre.  His  place  was  occupied  by  his  part- 
ner and  stage  manager,  Mr.  Barton  Hill.  This  gentleman 
had  never  heard  of  me,  and  simply  took  me  for  one  of 
those  ambitious  amateurs,  whom  every  manager  meets  by 
hundreds,  and  whose  importunities  interfere  greatly  with  his 
daily  business.  He  always  avoided  talking  English  to  me, 
and  answered  me  in  French.  Supposing  I  was  a  lady  of 
society  struck  with  a  strong  attack  of  stage  fever,  he  did  not 
very  much  credit  the  story  of  my  theatrical  experience  in 
Poland.  I  had  not  many  scrap-books  with  me,  as  I  never 
indulged  much  in  collections  of  press  comments,  and  what  I 
had  were  written  in  Polish  and  not  intelligible  to  him.  True, 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  younger  Dumas,  quite  complimentary 
and  written  in  French ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  explicit 
enough,  and  the  compliments  were  based  on  hearsay,  so  it 
did  not  destroy  the  incredulity  of  Mr.  Hill,  though  it  may 
have  shaken  it  a  little.  Bitter  experiences  which  the  theatre 
had  sometime  before  sustained  both  with  foreign  actors  and 
amateurs,  perfectly  justified  Mr.  Hill's  reluctance  to  listen  to 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  foreigner  and  suspected  to  be 
only  an  amateur. 

How  often  did  I  call  without  being  received  at  the  mana- 
ger's office.  How  often,  when  I  hapjxjned  to  meet  him,  was 
I  dismissed  with  a  few  polite  words  which,  although  not  put 
in  the  shape  of  a  direct  refusal,  did  not,  however,  ccmtain  any 
satisfactory  promise.  To  my  sense  of  increasing  discourage- 
ment was  joined  a  feeling  of  profound  humiliation.  I  could 
not  forget  my  success  in  the  old  country.  I  had  been,  in  fact, 
a  regular  stage  queen,  and  now  to  realize  that  I  was  nobody, 
was  a  sensation  akin  to  that  of  a  royal  dSchSance, 

In  the  meantime,  however,  my  friends  interceded  with 
the  management  in  my  behalf.  General  Kryzanovski,  Gov. 
Salomon,  and  Colonel  Hi n ton,  a  newspaper  man  who  had 
heard  me  recite  in  Polish,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  inherent 
to  his  noble  nature,  had  espoused  my  cause,  urged  Mr.  Hill 
so  much  that  at  last  he  consented  to  give  nie  a  hearing. 
It  seemed  somehow  sti-ange  to  me  to  have  to  pass  through 
this  kind  of  examination,  but  I  was  only  too  glad  to  perceive 
even  a  slight  ray  of  hope. 
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When  I  arrived  at  Mr.  HiU's  oflBce  with  my  teacher,  Miss 
Tuholsky,  he  looked  a  perfect  picture  of  resignation,  expect- 
ing a  dreadful  bore.  "  I  can  only  give  you  ten  minutes," 
he  said,  "but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  am  sincere  and 
severe." 

"  Very  well,  but  please  be  attentive  and  don't  interrupt 
me."  I  played  for  him  the  last  act  of  Adrienne,  most  of 
which  is  a  soliloquy.  Miss  Tuholsky  gave  me  the  cues,  and 
the  stage  was  a  small  oflBce,  with  one  chaii*  for  all  the  furni- 
ture. 

When  I  finished,  I  asked :  "  Well,  will  you  give  me  a  night 
in  your  theatre  ?  " 

"  You  can  have  a  whole  week  or  more  if  you  desire  it." 

The  manager  had  been  moved,  and  a  thrill  passed  through 
me  when  I  saw  him  furtively  wiping  his  eyes. 

This  occurred  at  the  end  of  July,  1877,  five  months  after 
the  beginning  of  my  lessons.  Fortunately,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, Mr.  McCuUough  arrived.  Mr.  Hill  must  have  made 
a  favorable  report  to  him,  for  I  soon  received  a  summons  to  a 
rehearsal  on  the  stage.  The  rehearsal  of  course  succeeded 
better  than  the  private  hearing  and  Mr.  McCullough  seemed 
to  be  even  more  enthusiastic  on  my  account  than  Mr.  Hill. 

In  a  short  time  the  papei'S  announced  the  approaching 
appearance  for  a  week  in  August  of  a  new  star,  Helena 
Modjeska,  a  Polish  actress. 

Mr.  McCullough  and  Mr.  Hill  did  everjrthing  in  their 
power  to  assure  my  success.  They  gave  me  very  good  sup- 
port, Mr.  Tom  Keene,  then  the  leading  man  of  the  company, 
was  an  excellent  Maurice  De  Saxe,  and  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Edwards  played  Michonnet,  and  a  true  and  kind  Michonnet 
he  was  to  me  on  and  off  the  stage. 

When  the  day  of  my  performance  arrived,  my  friends  were 
much  more  anxious  than  myself.  I  had  lost  that  nervous 
fear,  which  I  could  not  shake  off  in  Poland.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  treading  again  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  made  me  feel 
quite  at  home.  The  audience  was  not  very^  large,  but 
exceedingly  well  disposed  and  kind,  and  that  helped,  I  am 
sure,  to  make  the  performance  a  smooth  one. 

The  applause  which  I  received,  sounded  to  me  like  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  American  stage.  Next  morning  after  read- 
ing the  papers,  and  aft^r  the  visit  of  a  few  managers,  anxious 
to  secure  a  new  star,  I  could  send  to  my  husband  (who  was 
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lying  sick  in  the  mountains  of  South  California)  a  telegram 
containing  one  single  word,  "  Victory." 

A  new  career  in  a  new  country  was  opened  to  me,  and  the 
waves  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  no  more  called  me  to  their 
cold  embrace. 

IV.— LONDON. 

On  a  cold,  gloomy  morning  of  March,  1880,  I  found 
myself  in  London.  There  was  no  sun  to  welcome  me  and  to 
lighten  with  its  rays  the  sense  of  oppression  which  overcame 
me  on  my  arrival.  The  immensity  of  the  city,  the  massive 
structure  of  its  buildings,  the  manifold  appearances  of  enor- 
mous wealth  and  luxury,  instead  of  appealing  to  my  fancy 
and  exciting  my  admiration,  made  me  only  realize  my  smallness, 
my  nothingness.  Everything  appeared  so  strong,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  place  for  the  weak.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  felt  my- 
self so  lost ;  and  yet  in  comparison  with  my  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco I  was  less  a  stranger  here.  I  had  passed  seveml  times 
through  London  on  my  way  to  and  from  America.  I  had  in 
England  some  acquaintances,  and  even  some  relatives.  Lastly, 
my  name  had  already  figured  favorably  in  the  English  papei's, 
thanks  to  some  American  correspondents.  And  yet  while 
my  first  landing  on  the  American  shore  liad  been  full  of  joy- 
ous anticipation,  my  arrival  in  London  produced  upon  me  a 
very  decided  despondency.  Was  it  the  difference  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  smoke  and  fog  of  London  in  place  of  the 
bright  sky  and  of  that  delightful  balmy  ozone  one  inhales 
with  full  lungs  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ?  Or,  was  it 
possibly  the  feeling,  that  America  is  a  home  open  to  the 
oppressed  and  the  exiles  of  every  nation,  and  that  not- 
withstanding some  slight  attacks  of  knownothingism,  it  is 
always  ready  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  civilization  by  new 
elements, — whilst  England,  in  its  insular  seclusion,  often 
looks  down  with  contempt  and  scorn  upon  the  efforts  of 
human  progress,  when  they  appear  outside  the  sacred  soil 
of  Albion  ?  Was  I  moved  by  physical  or  philosophical  influ- 
ences ?  I  could  not  say,  but  whencesoever  they  sprang,  they 
gave  to  my  forebodings  a  very  sombre  color. 

I  had  come  to  London  in  order  to  impress  a  final  stamp 
upon  my  American  achievement.  My  adoption  of  a  new 
tongue  would  be,  I  thought,  only  justified  definitely  by  the 
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sanction  acquired  in  the  first  home  of  that  tongue.  My 
American  manager  had  promised  to  obtain  for  me  a  London 
engagement  but  his  efforts  had  failed, — and  it  was  written, 
that  now  as  before  I  should  have  to  struggle  for  it  myself. 
Fate,  though  kind  to  me,  never  threw  success  in  my  way 
with  open  hands ;  I  had  always  to  wrest  it  by  sheer  effort. 
I  shall  not  describe  the  difficulties  we  had  to  secure  an  engage- 
ment; it  would  be  very  much  the  repetition  of  the  story 
given  in  the  last  chapter,  only  that  instead  of  applying  to  one 
theatre,  to  one  manager,  I  had  to  apply  to  a  score  of  them. 

When  I  had  almost  given  up  my  project,  and  was  balan- 
cing in  my  mind,  whether  to  return  to  Poland  or  to 
America,  I  one  day  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleihan  who 
brought  me  an  offer  to  appear  at  the  Court  Theatre. 
That  house  was  then,  fortunately  for  me,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  the  actor  so  popular  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who,  amongst  his  other  qualities, 
possesses  a  great  spirit  of  .enterprise  and  true  generosity. 
He  had  heard  some  favorable  comments  of  me  from  Mr. 
Charles  Coghlan,  whom  I  did  not  know  personally,  but  who 
had  seen  me  play  in  America. 

Mr.  Barrett's  proposition  was  really ,  nothing  but  the 
tendering  of  a  kind  and  friendly  hand  to  a  sister  artist.  He 
was  not  urged  to  do  it  by  any  business  consideration,  as  he 
had  then  on  the  board  of  his  theatre  a  very  good  play,  which 
would  safely  run  the  whole  season :  "  The  Old  and  New 
Love,"  an  adaptation  of  the  "  Banker's  Daughter,"  by  Bronson 
Howard ; — possibly  the  success  of  an  American  dnima 
inspired  him  with  hope  for  the  success  of  an  adopted 
American  actress. 

I  need  not  say  the  offer  was  joyfully  and  gratefully 
received.  As  "  The  Old  and  New  Love  "  was  then  occu- 
pying  the  evenings  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Barrett  proposed  me 
to  play  a  week  or  two  of  matinees. 

The  selection  of  the  play  in  which  I  was  to  appear,  took  us 
some  time.  At  last  our  choice  fell  upon  a  play  called 
"  Heartsease."  There  existed  a  piece  of  that  name,  based 
upon  the  well-known  "  Camille,"  but  the  main  motive  had 
been  left  out,  and  replaced  by  a  tame  substitute,  the  situa- 
tions had  been  considerably  diluted,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
a  poor  patchwork ;  but  it  had  one  advantage ;  it  had  passed 
through   the  Censorship   of  London.     It  had  been   already 
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produced   on  one  of  the  Metropolitan  stages,  but  had  met 
with  a  decided  and  well-deserved  failure. 

The  adapter  or  author  of  the  piece  agreed  with  us  to 
alter  it,  by  returning  to  the  text  of  Camille,  or  rather  of  the 
original  '*  Dame  aux  Camillas,"  and  keeping  its  present 
title.  The  names  however  were  changed,  and  Marguerite 
Grauthier,  alias  Camille,  was  rebaptized  into  Constance. 

This  was  done,  the  new  "  Heartsease "  sent  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  with  the 
approval  of  the  Censor. 

Evidently  the  ostracism  which  had  been  pronounced  before 
at  the  same  high  place,  against  the  work  of  Dumas  the 
younger,  had  more  reference  to  the  choice  of  the  title  flower 
than  to  anything  else,  and  heartseases  were  considered  more 
moral  than  camelias. 

Mr.  Wilson  BaiTctt  thought  it  well  to  excite  public  cu- 
riosity, by  posting  large  bills  in  conspicuous  places,  with  noth- 
ing but  "  Modjeska "  in  monstrous  big  lettei"S.  Though 
my  name  liad  been  mentioned  in  the  papers,  it  was  yet 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  people.  "  What  is  Mod- 
jeska? Is  it  alive?"  was  one  of  the  questions  I  heard 
in  a  car.  Some  guessers  thought  it  a  tooth  wash,  or  some 
exotic  cosmetic  for  the  face.  Even  to  the  people  whom 
I  met  socially,  I  remained  a  kind  of  unknown  quantity. 
Only  a  few  days  previous  to  my  appearance,  at  a  reception 
given  in  my  honor  by  a  kind  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton  A'ldd, 
I  was  approached  by  a  lady  who  asked  me  in  what  language 
I  was  to  perform. 

The  American  correspondences  were  only  of  little  avail  to  me, 
I  fear.  There  was  at  that  time  a  kind  of  distrust  in  London 
against  American  actors,  and  American  praise.  Englishmen 
were  a  little  afraid  of  being  taken  in  by  Brother  Jonathan. 

Though  on  the  New  Continent  Anglomania  had  l)egun  to 
spread  through  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  Americomania  in  England  at  that  time. 

I  had  therefore  uphill  work  before  me.  I  was  to  over- 
come the  natural  distrust  against  a  new  comer,  a  foreigner 
and  an  American, —  and  the  play  selected  by  me  might 
prove  another  obstacle,  as  it  braved  the  English  social  pre- 
judices, and  preached  the  lesson  of  forgiveness,  in  opposition 
to  the  morals  (^f  the  day. 

My  first  performance  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
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first  day  of  May,  1880.  The  house  was  full.  Through  the 
influence  of  a  Polish  friend  of  my  husband,  Mr.  M. 
Jaraczcvski,  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
both  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  were  present.  The  rumor 
of  their  coming  had  helped  to  bring  the  representatives  of 
fashionable  society.  The  big  letters  of  the  posters  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  filling  of  the  galleries  and  the  pit. 

What  we  feared  as  an  obstacle,  proved  to  be  a  help,  and 
the  pathetic  story  of  A.  Dumas  overcame  all  prejudices,  melted 
the  hearts  of  the  public,  and  disposed  them  favorably  to  the' 
new  comer.  The  reception  was  so  warm  and  hearty  I 
could  hardly  realize  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  cold- 
blooded Englishmen. 

When  the  kind  protector  of  all  artists,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  came,  according  to  his  custom,  to  compliment  me 
beliind  the  stage,  he  could  not  help  sa}dng :  "  Your  play  is 
very  much  like  the  Dame  aux  Camdlias."  "  It  is  nothing 
else,"  was  my  reply.  "  How  did  you  manage  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain?"  I  suppose  the 
story  which  I  told  him  did  not  increase  very  much  his 
respect  for  the  institution  of  theatrical  censorship. 

My  performances  soon  became  the  fashion.  Was  I  not  the 
novelty  of  the  day  ?  The  pit  was  converted  into  orchestra 
seats,  my  matinees  were  replaced  by  evenings.  In  the  stores 
appeared  heartseases  in  all  shapes  and  kinds,  the  ticket- 
sellei"s  in  town  realized  handsome  premiums  upon  the  seats 
to  the  Court  Theatre,  and  considered  me  as  a  favorite.  Of 
course  the  lion  hunters  did  not  lose  such  an  opportunity,  and- 
from  all  sides  assailed  me  Avith  invitations  to  social  gatherings. 

I  played  Heartsease  up  to  the  end  of  the  summer  season. 
The  play  with  which  I  opened  the  following  fall  was  Mary 
Stuart,  which  like  the  Dame  aux  Camdlias  was  again  in 
opposition  to  accepted  prejudices,  and  in  the  same  manner 
proved  a  valuable  auxiliaiy. 

Afterwards  I  played  Adrienne,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Frou- 
frou, Juana  and  Odette,  remaining  in  England  until  the 
end  of  the  summer  season  1882.  Then  I  returned  to  Amer- 
ica which  I  made  my  home. 

I  had  played  in  three  countries,  Poland,  the  United 
States,  and  England.  Believing  in  the  old  sajnng,  "  Omne 
tnmnn  ferfectum^'  I  promised  myself  to  stop  at  that  num- 
ber, and  to  forego  seeking  -any  new  fields  for  my  ambition. 


DIVOECE    AND    THE    PROPOSED    NATIONAL 

LAW. 


BY    H.   H.   GARDENER. 


In  discussing  any  question  which  involves  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  people  who  live  to-day,  or  are  to  live  hereafter, 
I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  must  consider  it 
in  the  light  of  conditions  now  existing  or  those  likely  to 
exist  in  the  future.  We  must  clearly  understand  to  what 
domain  the  question  fairly  belongs ;  whether  it  is  a  question 
of  vital  importance  between  human  beings  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  whether  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  law 
is  the  final  appeal.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  ques- 
tions of  marriage  and  divorce  have  to  do  with  this  world 
only.  Indeed,  that  point  is  yielded  by  the  marriage  service 
adopted  by  the  various  Christian  churches  when  it  says, 
•'  until  death  us  do  part,"  and  by  the  reply  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Christ  himself,  to  the  somewhat  puzzling  query 
put  to  him  as  to  whose  wife  the  seven  times  married  woman 
would  be  in  heaven. 

According  to  the  record,  he  evaded  (somewhat  skilfully 
it  must  be  admitted)  the  real  question ;  but  his  reply  at  least 
Tvari-ants  us  in  saying  that  he  held  the  view  that  the  marriage 
relation  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  another  life,  but 
belonged  to  the  province  of  this  world  only,  and  the  necessi- 
ties and  duties  of  human  beings  toward  each  other  here. 

This  point  is  yielded,  too,  by  every  church  when  it  per- 
mits the  widowed  to  re-marry,  and  gives  them  clerical  sanction. 

Therefore  the  religious  and  civil  basis  of  discussion,  are 
logically  on  the  same  premises,  and  in  America,  at  least, 
where  there  is  no  contest  as  to  the  established  fact  that  all 
divorces  must  be  legal  and  not  ecclesiastical,  it  is  clear  that 
the  law  does  not  recognize  religion  at  all  in  the  matter. 
While  a  religious  mamage  service  may  hold  in  law,  a  relig- 
ious divorce  would  be  illegal,  in  fact,  fraudulent.  It  is 
conceded  on  all  sides  then,  as  we  have  seen,  that  marriage 
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is  a  matter  pertaining  strictly  to  this  world.  It  affects  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  men  and  women  in  their  relations 
with  each  other,  and  not  at  all  in  any  assumed  relation  with 
another  life,  or  a  supposititious  duty  to  a  Deity. 

This  would  logically  take  marriage,  as  it  has  already  taken 
divorce,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  since  religion  and  its 
duties  are  based  primarily  and  necessarily  upon  the  relations 
of  human  beings  to  another  life  and  to  a  supernatui-al  or 
Supreme  Being.  The  terms  of  marriage  and  divorce  —  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned  —  are  questions  of  morals  and 
economics. 

That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  but  one  man  and  one  woman 
in  the  world  it  would  be  for  them  to  say  whether  they  would 
be  married  at  all,  or  —  having  been  married  —  whether  they 
would  stay  mamed,  if  they  discovered  that  the  relation  was 
productive  of  misery  to  one  or  both.  They  could  divorce 
themselves  at  will  without  injury  and  without  fear.  But 
since  humanity  is  associated  in  groups  in  what  is  called 
society  or  the  state,  and  since  under  present  conditions  men 
are  the  chief  producer's  and  owners  of  wealth  and  the  means 
of  livelihood  ;  the  support  of  women  and  children  is  a  matter 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  all  so  associated,  in  case  the 
parents  separate.  The  question  of  divorce  is,  therefore, 
partly  in  the  field  of  economics  and  has  to  do  with  the  general 
welfare.  This  Ijeing  the  case,  law  and  not  religion  rightlj 
regulates  its  terms.  People  marry  because  they  believe  thca: 
it  will  promote  their  happiness  to  do  so.  I  am  talking  no\T 
of  ordinary  people  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  not  of 
those  victims  of  institutions  —  such  as  kings  and  princesses  — 
who  are  married  for  state  reasons.  Nor  am  I  writing  of  those 
still  greater  victims  who  are  taught  that  it  is  their  "  duty  " 
to  many  in  order  to  produce  as  many  of  their  kind  as  possible 
in  a  world  already  sadly  overpopulated  by  the  very  class, 
thus  influenced  and  controlled  by  greed  and  power,  that  is  to 
say,  by  those  who  are  benefitted  by  the  unintelligent  increase 
of  an  ignorant  population.  Since  marriage  is  the  most  im- 
portant, solemn,  and  sacred  contract  into  which  two  people 
can  enter,  and  since  it  affects  —  or  may  affect  —  others  than 
themselves,  the  State  requires  that  it  be  public,  that  the  fonr. 
of  contract  be  legal  and  that  its  terms  be  respected  by  both 
parties,  to  the  end  that  others  may  not  be  deceived  or  left 
helpless. 
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But  if  the  parties  to  this  contract  learn  to  their  sorrow  that 
it  is  productive  of  misery,  if  they  grow  to  loathe  each  other, 
if  instead  of  happiness,  it  results  in  sorrow  or  ill  health, 
then  surely  the  State  is  not  interested  in  forcing  those  two 
people  to  continue  in  a  condition  which  is  opposed  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  f«,  however,  con- 
cerned in  the  terms  of  the  separation  since  these  do  or  may 
afiFect  others  than  the  two  principals,  and  since  one  of  these,  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  contract  (ill  which  the  State  was  a  witness) 
and  now  being  desirous  of  terminating  said  contract,  may  be 
defrauded  in  a  manner  which  vitally  affects  society.  It  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  society  is  benefitted  by  forcing  two 
people  to  live  in  the  same  house  and  become  the  parents  of 
children,  when  those  two  people  have  for  each  other  only 
loathing  or  contempt.  If  it  cannot  benefit  society,  then 
who  is  benefitted  by  the  forced  conthiuance  of  the  marriage 
relation  ?  The  children  ?  Can  any  rational  person  believe 
that  it  is  well  to  rear  cliildren  in  an  atmosphere  of  hatred,  of 
contention,  of  rebellion  ? 

Do  not  our  penal  institutions  answer  this  question  ?  Are 
the  inmates  of  these  from  homes  where  harmony  reigned? 
Statistics  show  plainly  that  they  are  not  and  they  also  show 
that  an  enormous  per  cent,  of  them  come  from  the  families 
of  those  who  are  not  allowed  by  their  churcli  the  relief  of 
divorce  from  bonds  grown  galling.  Children  conceived  by 
hatred  and  fear,  overpowered  by  the  lowest  grade  of  passion 
known  to  the  world  (which  cannot  be  called  brutal,  because 
the  brutes  are  not  guilty  of  it),  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of 
contention,  deception,  and  di-ead,  are  fit  mateiial  for,  and 
statistics  prove  that  they  are  the  inmates  of,  the  reformatory 
and  penal  institutions. 

Is  it  fair  to  a  child  that  it  be  so  reared  ?  Is  it  not  right  — 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  —  so  far  as  it  may  — 
quite  the  opposite  conditions  of  life  for  its  helpless  future 
citizens  ?  Are  the  higliest  and  best  types  of  character  bred 
in  discord?  Is  the  State  interested  in  the  high  character  of 
its  future  citizens  ?  AH  these  questions  and  many  others  are 
involved.  But  setting  aside  these  most  importiuit  features  I 
would  like  to  ask  who  is  benefitted  by  keeping  together 
those  whom  hate  has  sepamted?  The  Avife?  Not  at  all. 
She  is  simply  degraded  below  the  frail  creatures  of  the  street 
whom  men  deride.     She  becomes  the  helpless  instrument  of 
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her  own  degradation.  The  woman  of  the  street  may  own 
herself,  she  may  change  her  life,  she  may  refuse  to  continue 
in  the  course  which  has  lost  her  her  self-respect.  The 
unwilling  wife  is  helpless.  She  has  lost  all.  She  has  no 
refuge.  She  is  a  more  degraded  slave  than  ever  felt  the 
lash,  for  her  slavery  is  one  which  sears  her  soul  and  may 
sear  that  of  children  borne  by  her  unwillingly. 

•  It  can  hardly  be  urged  tliat  it  could  add  to  the  dignity  or 
honor  of  womanhood  for  a  tie  to  be  indissoluble  which  in 
itself,  under  such  conditions,  is  a  degradation  and  an  insult. 
Take  for  example  a  drunken,  a  dissolute  or  a  brutal  husband. 
Can  it  be  said  to  strike  at  anything  dear  or  noble  for  woman- 
kind that  some  wife  is  absolutely  freed  from  such  companion- 
ship ?  That  she  be  no  longer  forced  to  bear  his  society  or 
even  his  name  ?  Surely  no  good  end  can  be  served  by  the 
outward  continuance  of  a  tie  already  broken  in  fact.  No 
one  can  be  made  better,  no  one  happier.  If  it  is  urged  that 
a  God  is  to  be  considered,  surely  such  a  state  of  things  could 
hardly  excite  his  pleasure  or  admiration.  If  mamages  are 
made  in  heaven  those  that  prove  a  mi  .fit  —  so  to  sjjeak  —  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  by  believers  in  an  all-wise  ruler  to  emanate 
from  there.  Religious  people  will  be  the  last  to  assert  that 
wrong  had  its  source  in  such  a  locality.  While  people  who 
look  upon  this  question  as  wholly  outside  of  sacramental 
lines  will  be  slow  to  see  beauty  or  good  in  a  relation  which  is 
a  servitude  and  a  degradation  on  the  one  side  and  a  brutal 
domination  on  the  other. 

How  does  the  question  stand  then  ?  The  wife  is  degraded, 
the  children  are  brutalized, — are  bom  with  evil  tendencies — 
a  God  can  hardly  be  overjoyed ;  society  is  endangered  and 
robl)ed,  is  deprived  from  its  cradle  of  ite  inalienable  right  to 
happiness.     Who  is  left  to  be  considered?     The  husband? 

Would  any  man  worthy  the  name  wish  to  be  the  husband 
of  an  unwilling  wife?  If  he  has  a  spark  of  honor  or  man- 
hood in  him  could  such  a  relationship  held  by  force  give  liim 
happiness  ? 

Would  it  not  be  unendurable  to  him?  If  he  is  so  far 
below  the  brutes  in  liis  relationship  with  his  mate  that  he  can 
hold  his  position  only  by  force  is  he  a  fit  father  of  cliildren  ? 
Is  the  Stixte  interested  in  reproducing  his  kind  ? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  several  reasons  why  divorce  is  far 
more  important    to  women  than   to   men — notwithstanding 
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which  fact  the  question  is  usually  discussed  in  the  Press  and 
Legislature  by  men  only,  the  other  interested  party  not  being 
supposed  to  have  enough  at  stake  to  be  consulted  or  heard  in 
the  matter  at  all.  But  it  is  also  true  that  an  uncongenial 
maiTiage  deprives  a  man  of  all  of  the  best  that  is  in  him  ;  it 
reduces  his  home  to  a  mere  den  of  discomfort  and  wretched- 
ness ;  it  forces  him  to  be  either  a  hypocrite  at  or  an  absentee 
from  his  own  hearthstone  and  deprives  him  of  the  blessedness 
and  sympathy — ^the  holy  tenderness  and  beauty — that  should 
be  the  star  in  the  6rown  of  every  man  entitled  to  the  name  of 
husband  and  father. 

But  he  still  owns  his  own  body.  He  cannot  be  made  an 
unwilling  father  of  timid,  diseased,  or  brutalized  children  ;  he 
is  not  a  financial  dependent.  For  these  and  other  reasons  an 
unhappy  marriage  can  never  mean  to  a  man  what  it  must 
always  mean  to  a  woman. 

There  is  an  argument  frequently  put  forward  that  divorce 
is  wrong  and  unfair  to  the  children  of  those  so  separated  in 
case  the  divorced  parties  remarry  and  other  children  are 
added  to  the  family.  One  great  Prelate  asks :  "  Can  we 
look  with  anything  short  of  horror  upon  such  a  condition  of 
things  ?  Here  is  a  family,  we  will  say,  composed  of  the  chil- 
dren of  three  divorced  fathers— all  by  one  mother." 

This  is  an  extreme  and  not  a  pleasing  case  we  may  admit ; 
but  suppose  the  divorce  were  by  death  would  the  distin- 
guished Prelate  be  so  shocked  ?  Is  it  especially  uncommon, 
indeed,  for  the  most  devout  men  or  women  to  marry  three 
times  ?  Are  "  half  "  brothers  and  sisters  and  "  step  "  chil- 
dren a  subject  of  moral  shock  to  the  most  rigid  religionists  ? 
Jesus  appeared  to  approve  of  a  woman  marrying  seven  times. 
How  about  a  mixed  family  there  ?  Does  the  distinguished 
Prelate  take  issue  with  his  Lord?  No,  the  whole  question 
hinges  on  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  parties  separated  or 
divorced.  If  one  of  them  dies  the  mixed  family  relation  is  not 
counted  either  a  sin  or  a  shame.  If  they  live  and  the  divorce 
is  granted  by  law  instead  of  by  nature  it  is  pronounced  both. 

In  whose  interest  is  this  distinction  maintained  ?  We  have 
seen  that  it  Ls  not  for  the  honor  of  the  wife  that  a  loatlisome 
marriage  relation  be  indissoluble,  that  it  can  lend  neither 
dignity  nor  happiness  to  the  husband,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
fruitful  causes  of  diseased  and  criminal  childhood  and  that  it 
is,  therefore,  necessarily,  a  menace  to  society. 
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Legally,  morally,  economically,  then,  it  is  a  mistake,  and  it 
is  productive  of  great  misery.  Who  then  is  benefitted  ? 
Why  is  the  attempt  so  strongly  made  to  revise  the  laws  and 
check  the  gi'owing  liberality  in  divorce  legislation  ? 

Who  are  the  movers  in  that  direction  and  upon  what  do 
they  base  their  arguments  ?  What  is  the  final  appeal  of  these 
combatants?  I  shall  answer  the  two  last  questions  fii*st. 
The  orthodox  clergy  and  their  followers,  basing  their  argu- 
ments on  the  Bible  as  the  final  appeal,  demand  that  this 
reform  go  backward.     Why? 

Because  their  creeds  and  tenets  have  always  claimed  that 
marriage  is  a  saci-ament  and  not  a  legal  contract,  that  it  is  or 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  Bible 
and  St.  Paul  say  so  and  so  about  it.  The  Catholic  Church, 
has,  by  keeping  control  of  the  marriage  of  its  believei's,  made 
sure  of  the  children  —  their  education  —  and  therefore 
insured  to  itself  their  future  adherence.  It  has  perpetuated 
itself  and  its  power  by  this  means.  It  is,  therefore,  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  that  church  so  warmly  opposes  any  move- 
ment which  can  only  result  in  disaster  to  its  growth  and 
power.  Her  communicants  are  taught  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  increase  and  multiply,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
poverty  and  crime,  want  and  ignorance  stare  in  the  face 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  very  class  which  it  is  thus  sought  to 
swell.  The  Catholics  are  the  most  prolific  and  furnish  by  far 
the  largest  per  cent,  of  both  paupers  and  criminals  of  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  With  them  marriage  is  .a 
sacmment ;  divorce  is  not  allowed,  or  if  allowed,  remarriage  is 
prohibited.  Children  are  bom  with  astounding  frequency 
of  subject  mothers  to  brutal  fathers.  They  are  bred  in  a 
constant  atmosphere  of  contention,  bickering,  and  in  short, 
warfare.  The  result  is  inevitable.  Contest — war  —  brings 
out  all  the  worst  elements  and  passions  in  human  nature. 
This  fact  is  well  understood  where  war  is  conducted  between 
large  bodies  of  men ;  but  in  such  case  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  motive — some  patriotic  principle  involved  to  stir  and 
call  out,  also,  some  of  the  better  nature ;  but  in  the  petty 
warfare  of  the  wretched  household  there  Ls  nothing  to  redeem 
life  from  the  basest.  But  suppose  all  this  is  true,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  forced  continuance  of  the  marriage  relation, 
the  Bible  —  our  creeds  —  teach  us  to  refuse  the  i-elief  of 
divorce,  and  we  are  bound  at  any  cost  to  sustain  the  indissol- 
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ubility  of  the  marriage  bond.  True,  for  those  who  accept 
these  creeds  or  the  Bible  as  a  finality ;  but  to  those  who  do 
not,  the  State  owes  a  duty.  Church  and  State  are  seimrated 
in  America,  it  is  claimed.  A  magistrate  can  marry  a  man 
and  woman,  just  as  he  can  draw  up  another  contmct.  When 
the  State  went  that  far  it  told  the  people  that  it  did  not  hold 
marriage  as  a  sacrament.  It  then  and  there  took  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  legal  contract,  and  had  no  necessary  connection 
with  religious  belief  or  observance.  It  logically  follows  tliat 
if  the  State  deals  wdth  marriage  as  a  thing  not  touched  by 
religious  belief  or  Biblical  injunction,  that  the  question  of 
divorce  —  the  terms  of  the  contract  —  are  also  quite  outside 
of  the  province  of  the  clergy.  This  being  the  case  it  appears 
as  futile  and  as  foolish  to  discuss  this  question  —  making  of 
it  a  religious  one  —  from  the  basis  of  the  creeds  or  the  Bible, 
as  it  would  be  to  discuss  the  rate  of  mterest  on  money  or  the 
w^ages  per  day  for  labor,  from  the  same  outlook.  Believers 
in  the  finality  of  Biblical  teaching  are  at  liberty  to  hold  their 
marriages  as  indissoluble,  but  have  no  right  to  insist  upon 
forcing  their  religious  dogmas  upon  others,  nor  to  attempt 
to  crystalize  them  into  law  for  others.  Nfo  doubt  the  Bible 
gave  the  best  light  of  the  Jews,  in  the  day  in  which  it  was 
written,  on  these  and  t)ther  subjects.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  suppose  that  the  various  creeds  and  usages  of  the  churches 
did  the  same  for  t^e  people  whom  they  represented,  but  the 
creeds  and  the  Bible  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our  day,  nor  with  the  legal 
questions  of  our  time. 

The  more  they  are  dragged  into  places  where  they  do  not 
belong,  the.  more  it  is  discovered  that  "  revision  "  is  necessary. 
The  old  creeds  and  the  Bible  are  fast  undergoing  revision 
and  are  recut  to  fit  the  people  and  the  present.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  revise  and  recut  the  people  and  the  present  to 
fit  the  old  creeds  and  the  literature  of  the  Jews. 

Let  us  have  done  with  such  trifling  with  the  serious 
problems  of  the  day.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  whether 
St.  Paul  said  or  thought  this  or  that  about  divorce.  It  is 
not  at  all  important  what  some  dead  and  gone  Potentate 
said ;  the  question  before  us  is  what  is  best  for  society  as  it  is 
now?  Indeed  it  appears  to  me  futile  to  discuss  this  subject 
at  all  if  it  is  to  be  done  from  a  theological  basis.  Every 
fairly  intelligent  |)erson  knows  what  the   church  teaches  in 
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the  matter.  One  paragraph  and  a  half  dozen  Biblical  ref- 
erences with  a  notable  name  appended  is  all  the  space  neces- 
sary to  consume.  We  all  know  that  in  substance  the 
Catholic  church's  answer  to  the  question  "  Is  Divorce  Avrong  ?  " 
is  emphatically  "Yes." 

We  are  also  aware  that  that  church  revises  its  opinions 
more  slowly  than  any  other. 

It  is  equally  well  known  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  the 
variations,  from  the  emphatic  Yes  of  the  Catholic  church,  run 
the  scale  in  the  Protestant  denominations  from  a  moderately 
firm  yes  to  a  distinctly  audible  no.  Given  the  denomination 
and  a  slight  knowledge  of  its  history  —  whether  it  claims  to 
be  infallible  and  divine,  as  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal,  or 
only  pai-tly  so  as  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congrega- 
tional, or  whetlier  as  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  they 
claim  to  be  human  only  —  and  you  are  prepared  to  state  what 
the  adherents  of  those  churches  will  hold  as  to  the  marriage 
and  divorce  questions  without  resort  to  long  papers  or  cir- 
cumlocution. Now  for  the  various  sects  to  teach  or  believe 
what  they  please  on  this  and  other  subjects  is  their  undoubted 
right  so  long  as  they  do  not  attempt  to  control  other  people 
in  mattei*s  which  are  outside  of  the  province  of  the  church, 
and  so  long  as  their  own  adherents  are  satisfied  to  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  the  communion  to  which  they  belong. 

The  question  is,  then,  what  is  best  for  society  as  it  is  and 
as  it  is  likely  to  be?  What  is  best  for  society  as  it  is  now  ? 
Who  is  benefitted  or  who  harmed  by  the  continuance  of  a 
loathsome  relationship  ?  Is  the  State  and  are  the  people  inter- 
ested in  refusing  to  allow  two  people  to  correct  a  mistake  once 
made  ?  Is  it  for  the  good  of  anyone  to  make  mistakes  perpetual  ? 

It  is  a  question  in  economics  and  morals.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  religion.  Let  us  keep  our  minds  clear 
of  rubbish,  and  above  all  let  us  request  that  our  legislatoi's 
do  not  tamper  with  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  to 
women,  in  any  manner  (as  is  just  now  proposed)  to  crystal- 
ize  the  divorce  laws  into  national  form  and  application,  until 
women  be  heard  in  the  matter,  freely  and  fully,  without  fear 
or  intimidation.  If  it  were  proposed  to  make  a  national  law 
for  railroads  without  giving  a  hearing  to  but  one  side  of  the 
question  ;  if  it  were  suggested  that  Congress  pass  an  educa- 
tional bill  of  universal  application  without  permitting  any 
but  its  friends  to  be  heard ;  if  a  geneml  measure  to  control 
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interest  on  money  were  up,  and  none  of  the  money-lenders 
were  given  a  hearing  —  only  borrowers  —  there  would  be  a 
great  stir  made  about  the  injustice  and  inequity  of  such  legis- 
lation. But  it  is  deliberately  proposed  to  pass  a  national 
/  marriage  and  divorce  law,  to  regulate  the  one  condition  of 
/  life  which  is  absolutely  vital  to  women  under  present  condi- 
/  tions,  and  to  make  this  law  a  part  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion, without  taking  the  trouble  to  hear  one  word  from  her 
on  the  subject.  Let  us  agitate  this  question  thoroughly. 
Let  us  discuss  it  on  the  basis  where  it  belongs  ;  where  our 
laws  have  already  put  it  —  the  economic,  and  moral,  and 
social  basis.  Let  us  clear  the  track  of  both  sentimentality 
and  superstition.  Let  us  hear  from  both  sides  —  from  both 
parties  interested.  We  do  not  drag  religion  into  the  inter- 
state commerce  debate;  when  a  bill  comes  up  for  street- 
paving,  nobody  inquires  what  kind  of  stone  St.  Paul  was 
interested  in  having  put  down.  When  the  Chinese  bill  is 
before  us,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  know  what  St.  Sebastian 
thought  of  the  laundry  business.  Their  views  may  have 
been  sound ;  but  they  do  not  apply.  I  repeat,  therefore,  let 
us  keep  to  the  subject,  keep  the  subject  on  the  bajsis  where  it 
belongs,  have  our  conclusions  at  least  blood  relatives  of  our 
premises,  and  let  us  hear  from  both  sides  of  the  fiieplace. 
And  finally,  let  us  keep  clear  of  passing  a  national  law  until 
both  parties  to  the  contract  be  heard,  not  only  in  the  press, 
but  in  the  legislative  deliberations. 

A  recent  writer  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  clearest  papers 
yet  contributed  on  this  subject,  in  arguing  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  sliall  make  divorce 
laws  uniform,  says :  "  Let  it  clearly  be  shown  that  Congress 
can  best  legislate  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  (the 
italics  are  mine)  upon  the  subject,  and  the  people,  and  tlieir 
representatives,  the  legislative  assemblies,  can  be  trusted  to 
authorize  it."  It  does  not  occur  to  even  this  able  writer 
that  half  of  the  "  whole  people "  will  have  no  represen- 
tation in  either  the  legislative  assemblies  nor  in  Congress, 
and  that  on  this  suljject  above  all  others,  this  unrepiesented 
half  has  far  more  at  stake  than  the  other,  and  that  when 
an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  Ls  accomplished,  it 
is  a  very  much  more  difficult  thing  to  correct  any  blunder  it 
may  contain,  than  it  would  be  if  the  blunder  were  not  made 
a  part  of  that  instrument. 
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All  men  appear  to  agree  that  marriage  is  pre-eminently 
woman's  "sphere."  Certainly  under  existing  conditions, 
and  under  conditions  as  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
to  come,  it  is  the  one  field  open  to  her  —  it  is  her  lot.  At 
present  she  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  laws  which  control 
—  the  terms  of  this  single  contract  of  her  life  —  the  one 
disposition  she  is  free  to  make  of  herself  and  still  retain  her 
social  status  and  secure  support.  It  would  seem  only  humane 
to  place  no  farther  thonis  in  her  path.  Until  she  lias  a 
voice  —  is  represented  —  the  "  whole  people  "  cannot  amend 
the  Constitution  in  respect  to  marriage  and  divorce  —  in 
respect  to  the  "  one  sphere  "  which  all  men  concede  is  wom- 
an's one  peculiar  right.  > 

No  laws  on  these  subjects  —  above  all  others  —  should  be 
crystalized  into  national  form  and  appended  to  the  Consti- 
tution until  it  is  done  by  the  help  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  half  of  the  people  whom  it  will  most  seriously  affect.  , 
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BY   A.   C.   WHEELER. 


It  sounds  very  rash  to  declare  that  Shakespeare  is  not  for 
all  time. 

But  it  need  not  sound  irreverent  if  Shakespeare  is  regarded 
as  a  dramatist  appealing  to  men  through  the  theatre.  And 
that,  I  need  not  say,  is  the  manner  in  which  men  have  mainly 
regarded  him. 

What  his  relation  to  the  eternal  verities  may  be,  now  or 
hereafter,  is  too  large  an  enquiry  to  be  covered  in  a  paper 
which  at  the  best  is  but  the  formulation  of  suggestions  that 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  stirred  in  these  pages. 

But  what  his  relations  are  to  the  lovers  of  di-ama  in  our 
time,  as  compared  with  those  relations  in  the  past,  appears  to 
me  to  be  quite  within  the  province  of  a  practical  onlooker  to 
discuss.  And  the  thought  that  must  come  to  every  such  ob- 
server who  has  any  knowledge  of  comparative  methods,  and 
is  withal  free  to  accept  the  logic  of  facts,  is  that  Shakespeare, 
like  all  other  sublunary  agents  or  things,  when  removed 
from  the  ether  of  idolatry  to  the  domain  of  scientific  criticism, 
exhibits  signs  of  mutability. 

Even  in  his  immortality  he  caimot  escape  the  laws  of  devel- 
opment and  decay. 

Mr.  Boucicaul  thas  pointed  out  that  there  are  "spots  on  the 
sun."  It  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  enquiry  to  ask  if  the 
sun  does  not  exist  in  time  as  well  as  in  space  and  come  under 
that  modern  hypothesis  of  the  dissipation  of  energy.  And 
profound  as  that  enquiry  may  be  when  kept  within  the  some- 
what vague  boundaries  of  poetry  or  let  loose  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal air  of  esthetics,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  examination 
of  facts  where  its  pur{)ose  is  to  determine  Shakespeare's 
relation  to  men  through  the  theatre. 

I  have  heard  the  remark  made  several  times  by  sagacious 
actors,  that  Shakespeare  is  outgrowing  the  capacity  of  the 
actor.     It  is  much  more  difficult  to  play  Hamlet  acceptably 
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in  our  day  than  it  was  in  Kemble's  day.  In  fact  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  played 
at  all  up  to  the  conception  that  we  have  formed  of  it. 

Accepting  this  conclusion  the  question  then  is,  has  Shakes- 
peare outgrown  the  theatre  or  has  the  public  outgrown 
Shakespeare  ? 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  what  kind  of  a  smile  the  latter 
question  will  create.  But  it  is  the  smile  of  superficiality. 
Clear  thought  and  clear  vision  will  acknowledge  unhesitat- 
ingly that  the  utterers  of  great  thoughts  bear  no  sort  of  com- 
parison in  their  perpetuity  with  the  performers  of  great  deeds. 
Nor  is  there  any  sadness  in  the  reflection,  for  the  eternal 
scale  of  values  bears  reference  to  character  and  not  to  talents. 

Great  thoughts  must  be  modified,  recast,  weighed  in  new 
psychic  balances  as  the  world  lives  on ;  else  the  world  does  not 
live  to  any  clearer  views.  To  erect  a  Plato  or  a  Shakespeare 
or  even  a  Moses  somewhere  on  the  track  of  time  and  decree 
that  mankind  shall  not  live  past  that  illustrious  monument  is 
to  put  one  common  chain  around  all  the  Galileos  of  the  race. 

The  possibility  of  the  world  outgrowing  Shakespeare  never 
occurs  to  anybody.  The  people  who  deal  most  with  him, 
concede  to  him  with  an  actor  s  supei*stition  a  divine  right 
to  persist,  and  then  invent  all  sorts  of  shallow  arguments 
to  show  that  he  must. 

The  moment  you  leave  these  a  priori  worshippers  and 
come  down  to  contemporaneous  facte,  you  are  met  with  the 
marked  change  in  the  relationship  of  Shakespeare. and  the 
dmma-loving  public. 

Are  the  public  less  familiar  with  his  text  than  formerly  ? 
Do  they  study  him  less  lovingly?  By  no  means.  He  has. 
grown  into  their  studies  and  become  part  of  their  pleasures. 
He  lies  now  in  every  form  of  art,  and  with  every  aid  of 
commentator  and  painter,  on  all  tables  and  on  all  desks. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  is  the 
most  widely-read  book  in  the  world. 

But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  plays  of  Shakespe^-re 
were  not  written  to  be  read.  They  came  into  literature  by 
a  crooked  and  accidental  path.  As  Mr.  Boucicault  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  they  were  theatrical  properties,  fash- 
ioned with  the  one  purpose  of  attracting  and  holding  a  rude 
public  through  its  sensibilities. 

I  think  when  you  clearly  understand  this,  you  will  begin 
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to  see  in  just  how  far  our  public  has  outgrown  Shakespeare, 
and  in  just  how  far  Sliakespeare  has  outgrown  the  public  he 
wrote  for.  When  he  wrote  for  all  time,  he  was  a  poet,  when 
he  wrote  for  his  generation  he  was  a  playwright.  The  poet 
will  live  on  in  higher  and  rarer  atmospheres.  The  dramatist 
will  be  adjusted,  modified,  misinterpreted,  disguised,  adapted 
with  a  growing  desire  to  fit  him  to  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions  of  man  morally,  intellectually,  and  socially. 

What  are  the  changed  conditions;  Let  us  answer  this 
question  with  the  immediate  facts.  They  are  Salvini,  Booth, 
Irving,  Passart. 

You  are  to  put  yourself  in  my  place  and  go  to  see  Salvini 
play  Othello  twelve  times.  You  are  to  extend  your  studies 
from  the  actor  to  the  audiences.  You  will,  I  believe,  agree 
with  me  that  Salvini  plays  the  Moor  much  nearer  to  the 
intent  of  Shakespeare  the  dramatist,  than  any  actor  who 
has  attempted  it  in  our  time,  and  you  will  not  have  to  believe 
that  he  plays  it  much  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  the 
poet,  than  any  actor  of  our  time. 

He  does  not  sophisticate  it  intellectually.  He  does  not 
make  it  conform  to  the  conditions  of  taste  in  our  day.  Its 
environment  is  not  pictorial  or  illuminative.  It  is  aggressively 
histrionic.  It  deals  with  the  most  violent  passions  without 
much  heed  of  the  subtleties  of  reason.  He  reproduces  in  a 
stalwart,  elementjil  way  the  barbaric  naivete  and  ungovernable 
impulses  wliich  Shakespeare  in  the  spirit  of  his  age  imputed 
to  the  "  blackamoor,"  and  which  the  spirit  of  his  age  delighted 
to  witness. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  this,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  impact  of  it.  You  feel  the  full  force  of  slieer 
histrionism.  You  ai-e  wrought  upon  very  much  as  the  actor 
Ls.  But  you  will  detect  in  yourself,  and  observe  in  others 
something  like  a  protest  against  the  cruelty,  the  violence,  and 
even  the  logic  of  events. 

The  fact  is  you  are  farther  away  from  the  middle  ages 
than  Shakespeare's  audiences  were,  and  he  hurts  you  a  little 
through  all  your  admiration,  when  he  is  thus  reproduced.  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  Shakespeare's  public  as 
you  study  Shakespeare  you  will  find  that  some  kind  of  a 
change  has  been  effected.  It  is  in  the  sensibilities  and  in  the 
taste.  Wlien  you  come  to  bring  the  mtuster  before  modern 
eyes,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  him.     We  expurgate  and 
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admire,  we  try  to  invent  some  motive  for  Othello's  violence 
other  than,  the  brute  desire  to  kill  that  which  has  stung  him. 
We  quote  Schlegel  on  the  side  of  romanticism  and  Ulrici  on 
the  side  of  metaphysics.  But  the  fact  remains  as  Boucicault 
lias  put  it.  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  for  the  theatre  of  his 
time  and  not  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  ours,  and  he  and  his 
coUaborateurs  had  a  keen  practical  dramatic  or  theatric  sense 
of  how  to  reach  the  somewhat  coarse  sensibilities  of  that  time. 

Nothing  is  so  cheap  and  so  false  as  the  constant  summary 
of  writers  who  touch  the  edge  of  this  subject.  They  tell  us 
that  human  nature  remains  the  same. 

That  is  the  sorriest  libel  on  human  nature  that  can  be 
penned.  Whenever  human  nature  ceases  to  gravitate  earth- 
ward and  aspire  heavenward  it  will  cease  to  be  human  nature, 
and  the  drama  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  at  this 
moment,  when  viewed  historically,  of  the  tendency  of  human 
nature. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  drama  stands  abreast  of  all  the  other 
spiritual  and  operative  agencies  to  make  men  nobler  and 
better,  but  it  is  dragged  on  by  the  invisible  forces  that  hem 
it  in,  and  it  continually  reflects  in  its  work  the  influence  that 
is  better  than  it,  and  that  is  inevitably  moving  away  from  the 
concrete,  the  S3'^mbolical,  the  demonstrative,  to  the  abstract, 
the  ideal,  and  the  essential. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
audiences  that  saw  the  Merchant  of  Venice  well  played  gave 
their  sympatliies  to  Antonio.  If  you  have  seen  Irving  or 
Possart  play  it,  you  will  imderstand  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  Jew. 

What  has  made  this  change  ?  Have  Irving  and  Possart 
(I  do  not  associate  them  in  their  talents  or  methods,  only  in 
their  results)  worked  out  Shakespeare's  purpose  to  a  liigher 
plane,  or  have  they  pictured  the  despair,  the  desolation,  the 
broken  heart  of  the  Jew  under  the  stress  of  a  new  and 
pervasive  human  sympathy  that  was  unknown  in  Shakes- 
peare's time  ;  or  if  known  could  have  no  sort  of  application 
to  Jews  ?  Or  are  the  sympathetic  results  independent  of  any 
efforts  of  the  actors  and  merely  the  result  of  a  broader  and 
keener  sense  of  mercy  in  the  spectators  ? 

However  we  ma}"  answer  these  questions,  the  result  is 
the  same.  Something  has  disturbed  the  original  efficacy  of  the 
scene.     Mr.  Boucicault,  curiously  enough  for  him,  voices  the 
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modem  disdain  of  what  is  purely  theatric  in  his  remarks 
about  the  trial  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  It  is  a  pure 
piece  of  romanticism,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  not  near  so  incredi- 
ble as  the  scene  of  Richard  III.  with  Lady  Anne  at  the 
funeral,  and  I  was  very  much  amused  to  observe  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield's  attempts  to  get  this  scene  in  line  with  our  exact- 
ing sense  of  the  rational,  by  changing  the  environment  to  a 
suburban  road ;  by  adding  youth  and  attractiveness  to  Richard, 
and  by  adapting  a  half-bantering,  colloquial  manner. 

All  this  is  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heniy  Irving's  extrin- 
sic devices  to  improve  the  representation  of  Shakespeare, 
or  at  least  to  bring  him  into  better  accord  with  modern 
audiences ;  and  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is,  that  this 
effort,  which  is  not  confined  to  Irving  and  Mansfield,  indicates 
on  the  part  of  the  theatre  a  conviction  that  Shakespeare,  pure 
and  simple,  is  not  what  the  audiences  of  to-day  want. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  to  restore  the  acceptability  of  the  scene 
with  Lady  Anne,  will  have  to  restore  the  status  of  woman 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  will  have  to  push  back  the 
sensibilities  to  a  time  when  the  riotous  Saxon  blood  had 
not  yet  got  over  paying  homage  to  feudal  violence,  and 
almost  invariably  exercised  it  with  respect  to  woman. 

But  that  is  an  impossibility;  and  the  energetic  producer 
of  plays  in  our  day,  who  expects  to  attract  attention  to 
Shakespeare,  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  only  means  of 
doing  it,  is  to  lift  the  experiment  into  an  event,  in  which 
modem  science  and  modern  mechanism  have  much  more 
to  do  than  Shakespeare ;  and  we  thus  have  in  these  pro- 
ductions, a  managerial  coup  in  the  place  of  a  dramatic 
triumph,  and  Shakespeare,  who,  more  than  any  other  dram- 
atist, depends  upon  declamation,  and  ability  to  portray  pas- 
sion, is  dependent  upon  the  notoriety  of  the  star  and  the 
opulence  of  the  manager.  This  presents  us  with  the  anomaly 
of  the  work  that  possesses  the  greatest  intrinsic  excellence, 
needing  the  most  extrinsic  assistance. 

Especially  is  this  glaiingly  shown  in  the  poetic  comedies. 
I  do  not  think  any  intelligent  man  of  this  generation 
ever  saw  that  masterpiece  of  fantasy,  "  The  Tempest,"  pro- 
duced on  the  theatrical  stage  who  was  not  disappointed.  If  he 
loved  what  was  most  etherial,  and  therefore  the  best  in 
Shakespeare,  and  had  studied  that  play  at  all,  he  must  have 
made  it  part  of  his  own  fancy,  so  that  it  grew  into  a  living 
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illusion.  How  was  it  possible  to  witness  the  clumsy  attempt 
to  make  those  subjective  8j)lendor8  objective,  and  not  be 
shocked?  How  was  it  possible  to  escape  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  dramatist  never  dreamed  of  any  such  material- 
ization of  his  poetry,  or  that  he  would  have  been  shocked 
himself  by  the  impertinence  of  gas  and  glue  in  its  attempt 
to  realize  the  "baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

What  the  dramatist  was  forced  to  do  when  "  The  Tempest " 
was  written,  was  to  leave  all  the  airy  nothings  of  the  scene  to 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  But  that  is  not  what  the 
modern  manager  does.  He  contracts  them  all  out  to  the  pan- 
oramist,  the  gas-fitter,  the  joiner,  and  the  ballet  master. 

The  theatre,  therefore,  in  our  day,  materializes  Shakes- 
peare, and  in  doing  so  vulgarizes  him.  Intellectual  good 
taste  outside  of  the  theatre  spiritualizes  liim.  It  is  searching 
for  his  daintiest  meaning,  his  most  subtle  suggestion,  not  for 
his  decorative  possibilities.  It  hears  in  all  the  stonn  and 
stress  of  passion,  tlie  morning  madrigals  that  blew  through 
Lucrece,  and  Venus  and  Adonis ;  blithe  laughter  of  maidens 
when  the  world  was  young :  sad,  mysterious  strophs  of  ele- 
mental heaits  that  were  near  to  the  brejist  of  nature.  It  does 
not  care  for  the  archaeology  of  Macbetli's  Castle,  but  sees  Dun- 
can's (loomed  party  halted  while  Banquo  talks  about  "the 
temple  haunting  martlet,"  and  it  listens  in  rapt  wonder  not 
to  the  Venetian  law  that  no  judge  ever  heard  of,  but  to  Por- 
tia's poetic  tribute  to  the  "  quality  of  Mercy "  that  neither 
she  nor  tlie  judges  knew  anything  about.   " 

When  you  find  that  the  theatre  does  not  even  attempt  to 
preserve  the  esse  of  Shakespeare,  but  gives  itself  to  the 
enlargement  and  enhancement  of  the  mere  circumstance; 
when  you  consider  that  all  other  ai*ts  than  the  histrionic  move 
in  the  direction  of  finer  truths,  deeper  significances,  subtler 
emotions,  away  from  the  material  to  the  incorporehl — from,  let 
me  say,  the  mise-enrscene  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  the  intensity  of 
Sordello;  from  the  physical  beauty  of  Greek  form  to  the 
Cliristian  renaissance  of  spiritual  meaning ;  when  you  re- 
flect that  all  culture  is  striving  year  by  3"ear  to  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  rude  manifestation  and  material  symbolism 
and  get  nearer  to  the  thought  and  the  emotion  without  the 
intervention  of  gesture,  or  speech,  or  emblem ;  and  then 
remember  that  the  stage  in  dealing  with  its  own  Master,  day 
by  day  loads  him  with  more  and  more  of  its  own  trinkets, 
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obscures  him  with  more  glare,  drowns  him  with  more  trum- 
pets, belittles  him  with  more  pamt  laid  on,  you  will  ask 
yourself  if  in  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  make  the  show  of  one 
era  fit  another,  it  is  not  violating  the  spirit  of  the  present 
with  the  materialism  of  the  present. 

You  will,  at  all  events,  conclude  that  so  far  the  theatre  of 
to-day  has  found  no  other  means  of  adjusting  the  dramatic 
spectacles  of  Shakespeare  to  our  age  than  is  furnished  in  the 
material  wealth  and  mechanical  dexterity  of  the  present 
time. 

You  must  not  forget  that  during  the  enlargement  of  the- 
atrical facilities  to  materialize  Shakespeare,  he  has  been  grow- 
ing, outside  of  the  theatre,  mythward,  and  the  world  has  been 
insensibly  creating  a  subjective  and  abstract  idolatry  for  him. 
And  whenever  time  has  idealized  a  personality  or  a  work,  all 
attempts  to  represent  the  personality  or  the  work  objectively 
disturb  our  reverential  fantasy.  So  you  will  hear,  every  time 
that  Shakespeare  is  "revived,"  vague  complaints  that  the 
revival  is  not  poetic.  In  other  words  the  machinery  does  not 
agree  with  our  pet  vision. 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  theatre  will  ever  be  able  to 
reawaken  in  the  public  the  interest  in  Sliakespeare's  work 
that  attended  its  earlier  productions  ? 

Let  the  manager  make  the  experiment  with  nothing  but 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  to  depend  upon.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  intrinsic  Shakespeare  "  spells  failure."  You 
must  make  a  contemporaneous  event  of  him  with  a  notorious 
actor  or  an  affluent  backer. 
•  The  newspaper  answer  to  tliis  is  invariably  the  same. 

"  Shakespeare  a  failure  ?  nonsense.  Look  at  Salvini,  Ed\vin 
Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Modjeska,  Mary  Andereon,  and 
Henry  Irving." 

The  great  iniquity  is  that  the  public  do  look  at  them  and 
go  to  look  at  nothing  else  — unless  it  be  the  managers' 
extravagance. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  working  of  the 
theatrical  system,  nicakes  the  mist^ike  of  supposing  that  Mary 
Anderson's  or  Irving's  success  is  the  success  of  Shakespeare. 
Miss  Anderson's  last  exploit  here  was  a  success  of  individ- 
ualism in  a  corypheac  interj)()lation,  and  the  intelligent 
American  public  decided  that  it  would  rather  see  Irving  as 
Matthias  or  Louis  XI.  than  as  Bcnvolio  or  Benedick. 
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Men  whose  business  it  is  to  feel  the  public  pulse,  declare 
that  tragedy  is  dead.  We  have  invented  Melodrama — upon 
which  to  step  down  from  that  artificial  height,  and  we  are 
now  fashioning  "  Comedy  Drama  "  as  the  next  descent. 

The  stage  itself  reflects  the  public  contempt  for  the  old 
heroic  forms  in  its  self-inflicted  irony.  In  half  a  score  of 
contemporaneous  plays  we  shall  find  somebody  answeiing  to 
the  "  crushed  tragedian,"  who  is  only  an  exaggerated  type  of 
the  serious  player  of  yesterday  and  who  has  only  to  mouth 
and  declaim,  and  assume  the  antic  air,  and  strut  in  high  step- 
ping pace  to  become  instantly  ridiculous.  This  personage  is 
always  crushed.  By  what  ?  Simply  by  the  indifference  of 
the  age  in  which  he  superfluously  lags. 

It  will  not  quite  do  to  say  that  the  stage  is  only  burlesquing 
a  method  and  not  an  idea,  in  this  humor.  For  the  two  are 
indissolubly  connected.  If  you  would  see  the  attempt  made 
to  separate  them,  you  may  look  at  Mr.  Mansfield's  Richard 
III.,  where,  under  the  latter  day  influence,  he  has  colloquial- 
ized  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  tragedies  are  nothing  if  not  declamatory. 
You  cannot  very  well  prattle  stupendous  passions,  or  babble 
about  breaking  hearts.  If  you  set  Othello  to  chit-chat  or 
lower  Marc  Antony  to  an  after-dinner  harangue,  you  are 
simply  putting  the  gods  in  dress  coats. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  suggest  that  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  are  not  only  declamatory,  they  are  cruel,  and  you 
may  ask  yourself  with  some  profit,  if  you  have  scanned  the 
historic  page  carefully,  if  man  in  our  day  is  as  eager  to  con- 
template cruelty  as  he  was  in  that  era  when  every  kitchen 
maid  would  beg  for  a  holiday  to  see  a  burning. 

The  shriek  of  the  Greek  Eumenides  is  sharp  in  these  Shakes- 
pearean tragedies.  But  in  the  audience  there  is  the  quiet 
defiance  of  a  Christian  personality  that  regards  human  destiny 
as  depending  on  himian  choice  and  not  on  the  caprice  of  the 
gods. 

One  other  consideration  and  I  leave  this  phase  of  the 
subject.  It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  that  the  positive  and 
primary  interest  in  a  di-amatic  exhibition  is  impaired  by 
familiarity  with  that  exhibition. 

It  is  true,  that  another  and  secondary  interest  takes  its 
place,  but  it  is  critical  and  technical,  not  sympathetic  or 
suspensive.     The  imagination  gives  way  to  the  judgment  and 
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you  no  longer  care  to  know  how  the  play  will  come  out,  but 
how  the  actor  will  compare  with  a  previous  actor  in  the  part. 

We  have  here  substituted  for  the  natural  and  illusive 
delight  an  analytic  egotism  that  is  fatal  to  anything  romantic. 

Ileason  about  this  as  much  as  you  may,  and  1  do  not  deny 
that  excellent  esthetic  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  show  that 
this  secondary  appreciation  is  a  growth  in  art  —  the  fact 
remains  that  this  is  not  what  plays  are  written  for  —  and 
above  all  else  is  not  what  Shakespeare's  plays  were  written  for. 

I  cannot  convince  myself  that  historic  rehabilitation,  or 
archsBologic  accuracy  —  as  in  Mr.  Mansfield's  superb  repro- 
duction of  Richard  III.  or  contemporaneous  realism,  as  in 
Mr.  Irving's  use  of  a  modem,  double-bafifked  organ  in 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  will  suM^y  tpe  place  of  that 
original  romanticism  in  the  story,  or  that/' Human  quality  in 
the  personages  which  reflected  the  passion  and  cruelty  of  the 
age  and  was  wholly  without  the  discipline,  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  the  spiritual  aspiration  of  ours. 

If  in  the  course  of  theatric  development,  Shakespeare  at 
some  time  shall  become  too  expensive  or  too  expansive  for 
the  manager  of  moderate  means,  as  he  has  already  become 
too  philosophic  and  doctrinaire  for  the  actor  of  moderate 
ability ;  if  in  the  renaissance  of.  romance,  which  is  pretty 
sure  to  come,  the  public  shall  show  a  preference  for  themes 
and  motives  that  belong  to  the  renaissance  and  characters 
that  belong  to  the  new  solidarity  of  humanity,  is  it  not  likely 
that  Shakespeare  like  Euripides  will  p^^ss  into  that  veneration 
that  is  too  sacred  for  ordinary  use  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  feel,  much  less  to  exhibit,  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  literary  proletariat.  I  am  not,  I  hope,  one  of 
those  products  of  a  young  civilization  that  disseminates 
knowledge  without  focussing  culture.  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  past.  But  an  esthetic  training  that  does  not  ignore 
scientific  influence  has  developed  in  me  a  sincere  respect  for 
mutability.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  regard  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  as  static.  It  must,  I  believe,  pass  like  other 
energies  into  the  great  procession,  to  be  assimilated,  trans- 
formed, and  reproduced  in  higher  forms  of  beauty.  That 
which  is  true  and  seminal  in  Shakespeare  is  enduring  but 
not  fixed.  Its  perishable  form  is  dramatic.  Its  spiritual 
esse  is  poetic.  "  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened,  except  it  die." 
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BY  A.    A.    CHEVAILUER,    EDITOR    OP    THE    INTER  NATIONAL 

MAGAZINE   OP   TRUTH. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  represents 
the  most  enlightened  and  advanced  human  government  of  the 
world,  stiitos  that  every  citizen  has  a  "  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pui-suit  of  happiness."  An  important  and  timely 
question  of  tlie  hour  is,  has  every  citizen  that  right?  The 
whole  industrial  world,  enslaved  by  legislation  in  favor 
of  gigantic  private  trusts  and  monopolies,  answers  No !  In 
religion,  notwithstanding  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  a  Quaker  was  hanged  on  Boston  Common,  the 
Constitution  is  to-day  legally  respected,  although  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  even  here  through  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
{)rejudice  shows  there  is  much  educational  work  yet  to  be  done 
in  teaching  people  that  no  truth,  whether  of  creed  or  dogma, 
is  advanced  or  appropriated  by  the  human  consciousness 
tlirough  futile  attempts  to  force  people  to  see  with  other 
eyes  than  their  own.  All  faith  to  be  saving,  tliat  is  to  have 
power,  must  be  individual,  the  result  of  personal  conviction, 
not  of  legal  or  moral  compulsion. 

We  now  come  to  the  right  of  a  man  to  save  his  body  from 
disease  and  death  (which  certainly  is  "  a  pursuit  of  happiness"  ), 
and  it  is  upon  this  subject  that  I  wish  to  dwell.  If  a  man 
may  not  choose  his  bodily  physician,  why  should  he  have  the 
right  to  choose  his  spiritual  physician  ?  Why  should  govern- 
ment regulate  the  one  and  not  the  other?  The  medical 
restrictive  la\vs  of  some  States  certainly  give  the  lie  to  the 
Constitution,  to  a  degree  wliich  is  most  surprisingly  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory. 

Were  the  practice  of  medicine  a  science,  that  is,  exact  in 
its  diagnoses,  prognoses,  and  therapeutics,  so  that  any  patient 
calling  in  a  physician  might  be  morally  sure  of  a  correct 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  his  case,  and  then  of   curative 
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treatment,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  a  law  compelling 
a  sick  man  to  employ  a  regular  physician  in  whose  system  he 
had  no  confidence,  and  refusing  to  pennit  him  to  employ  any 
other  in  whom  he  did  have  faith.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  If 
not,  the  whole  foundation  upon  which  any  restrictive  law  can 
be  constitutionally  built  crumbles  into  dust.  Let  the  phy- 
sicians themselves  answer.  "  Out  of  their  own  moutlis  shall 
they  be  judged,"  for  we  have  no  desire  to  judge  them. 
"Medicine  is  still  B-n  ineffectual  speculation." — Dr.  Joseph 
Bigelow,  Ex-President  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  And 
again  Dr.  Bigelow  said :  "  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
unbiassed  opinion  of  most  medical  men  of  sound  judgment 
and  long  experience  is  that  the  amount  of  death  and  disaster 
in  the  world  would  be  less  than  it  now  is,  if  left  to  itself." 
"  It  would  be  better  for  mankind  if  all  the  medicines  were 
poured  into  the  sea,  but  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  fishes." 
—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D. 

Prof.  Gregory,  of  Edinbui'gh  College,  Scotland,  makes  this 
statement:  ** Ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  medical 
facts  are  medical  lies."  The  great  Magendie  says  that 
"  Medicine  is  a  great  humbug."  Dr.  Alex  M.  Ross,  F.  R. 
S.  of  London,  alfirms  that  "the  medical  practice  to-day  has 
no  more  foundation  in  science,  in  philosophy,  or  common 
sense,  than  it  had  one  hundred  yeara  ago."  **  It  is  based  on 
conjecture,"  he  adds,  "improved by  sad  blunders,  often  hidden 
by  death." 

"  As  we  place  more  confidence  in  nature  and  less  in  prepa- 
rations of  the  apothecary,  mortality  diminishes."  —  Prof. 
Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 

"  Physicians  have  hurried  thousands  to  their  graves  who 
would  have  recovered  if  left  to  nature."  —  Prof.  Alonzo 
Clark,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Let  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  voice  be  heard :  "  The  science  of 
medicine  is  founded  on  conjecture  and  improved  by  murder." 

"The  science  of  medicine  is  a  meaningless  jargon."  — 
John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Dr.  Evans,  F.  R.  S., 
London,  says :  "  It  has  neither  philosophy  nor  common  sense  to 
commend  it  to  confidence." 

Dr.  Benj.  Rush,  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  The 
conferiing  of  exclusive  privileges  upon  bodies  of  j)hysicians 
and  forbidding  men  of  equal  talents  and  knowledge  under 
severe  penalties   from   practicing  medicine,  are  inquisitions. 
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however  sanctioned  by  ancient  charters  and  names,  serving  as 
the  Bas tiles  of  our  science." 

This  array  of  testimony  within  the  medical  profession 
could  be  multiplied  by  scores  of  other  equally  great  medical 
lights,  who  have  similarly  expressed  themselves.  But  this  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  if  any  legislation  whatever  is  needed, 
it  is  protection  for  the  people  against  the  experimentations  of 
the  medical  profession.  But  this  also  is  unnecessaiy. 
Enlightenment  is  the  best  and  wisest,  the  surest  and  safest 
protection  for  humanity.  A  knowledge  of  facts  is  wanted ; 
the  fact  that  the  means  provided  to  overcome  disease  have 
proven  inadequate ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  diseases  are 
given  over  by  the  medical  profession  itself,  as  incui-able ;  that 
statistics  give  the  rate  of  healthy  persons  to  be  one  in  four 
thousand  or  one  fortieth  of  one  per  cent.  Surely  something 
is  rotten  in  Denmark  1     What  is  it  ? 

When  we  get  a  result  in  mathematics  full  of  discord  we 
erase  our  problem  and  go  back  to  the  beginning,  —  even  so 
must  we  do  when  we  find  humanity  groaning  under  the  seem- 
ing burden  of  sin,  sickness,  and  death,  of  inharmony  and 
discord  in  its  physical,  moral,  and  mental  life,  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  finding  there  that  man  wfis  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  consequently  whole  (healthy),  know  that 
there  is  a  scientific  way  for  man  to  reach  that  consciousness. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  homoeopathy  [once  irregular]  and 
to  the  whole  army  of  so-called  irregulars  and  quacks  who 
have  helped  to  break  down  the  empiricism  and  autocracy  and 
monopoly  of  medical  priestcraft,  and  who  have  made  almost 
all  the  im{)ortant  discoveries  adopted  by  the  medical  priest- 
hood and  claimed  as  their  own.  Only  recently  we  took  up 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  read  an  account  of  the  mee^ 
ing  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  The  antip- 
odally  opposite  assertions  made  by  the  different  M.  D.'s  even 
on  so  small  a  matter  as  the  influence  of  trees  upon  health, 
were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  We  quote  :  Dr.  C.  A.  Lind- 
say, of  New  Haven,  said :  "  Our  shading  increases  death  and 
shortens  life  ;  the  nervous  system  also  suffers.  The  number 
of  trees  in  New  Haven  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much 
malaria." 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  of  Massachusetts,  said  he  "  lived 
in  a  town  as  much  shaded  as  New  Haven  and  found  no  harm 
from  the  great  number  of  trees,  but  a  direct  benefit." 
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Dr.  Geo.  M.  Stanburg,  U.  S.  A.,  believed  that  "  many  mala- 
rious places  were  redeemed  by  the  planting  of  trees,"  etc. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  man,  a  spiritual  being,  the  man- 
ifestation and  expression  of  omnipotence,  to  scientifically 
deduce  from  this  statement  of  his  being,  his  dominion  over 
nature,  rather  than  his  slavery  to  it  ?  That  "  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free "  is  scientifically  demonstrated  through 
spiritual  understanding  alone. 

That  great  and  good  man,  the  grandson  of  eminent  great- 
ness and  goodness  —  Canon  Wilberforce,  of  England, —  was 
some  months  ago  given  over  by  the  physicians  to  death  or  a 
serious  operation.  Going  apart  to  the  country,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  six  weeks'  communing  with  God,  when  the 
heaven  (within)  opened,  and  the  spiritual  law  of  health  was 
revealed  to  his  consciousness,  and  the  operation  or  his  life 
which  physical  science  demanded,  became  unnecessary. 

In  the  light  of  this  preface,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  each  and  every  person  should  have  the  legal,  as  he  surely 
has  the  moral  and  constitutional,  right  to  employ  such  method 
of  treatment,  be  it  eclectic,  magnetic,  or  Divine  healing 
through  spiritual  law  (known  as  Christian  Science,  Faith 
Cure,  or  Mental  Healing),  as  his  o^vn  judgment  and  conscience 
believes  in  as  most  effectual.  If  any  patient  hjis  no  faith  in 
drugs,  no  law  can  constitutionally  compel  him  to  take  them, 
and  no  legal  liability  for  criminal  negligence  can  constitu- 
tionally, momlly,  or  equitably  rest  u{)on  the  practitioner, 
since  physicians  themselves  lose  a  far  greater  percenUige  of 
their  cases  than  do  those  who  dispense  with  diugs- 

If  the  question  of  responsibility  is  to  come  up  at  all,  it 
should  apply  to  all  pmctitioners,  regular  and  irregular. 
Who  would  l>e  hit  the  hardest  in  such  an  event  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  !  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases  of  pneumonia  die 
under  regular  practice.  But  one  case  of  pneumonia  has  been 
recorded  or  been  known  to  have  occurred  under  Christian 
Science,  wliile  cases  given  up  by  M.  D.'s  have  been  known  to 
recover  under  spiritual  healing. 

Should  any  law  be  enacted  to  prevent  tlie  prayer  of 
understanding  to  be  used  at  a  patient's  request,  as  a  means 
for  recovery,  such  law  would  of  coui-se  have  convicted,  fined, 
and  incarcerated  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  whose  Name,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Christ,  Christian  Scientists  alone  are  en- 
abled to  heal. 
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Their  failures  do  not  disprove  what  they  persistently 
claim  is  a  science ;  a  science  crudely  stated  as  yet,  may  be, 
only  in  the  infancy  of  human  consciousness,  the  faint  glim- 
mering dawn  of  humanity's  recognition  and  appropriation, 
but  still  destined  to  become  the  saving  power  of  the  world, 
because  it  is  science,  and  all  science  whether  of  physics, 
metaphysics,  or  spirit,  is  one,  for  all  have  their  source  in 
Spirit,  Infinite  Mind,  Law;  and  that  law  is  Love,  Truth, 
God. 

Should  a  law  be  enacted.  Christian  Scientists  should  cease 
to  use  their  power  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  time 
being,  and  should  demand  no  compensation  which  is  per- 
fectly justifiable  ordinarily,  because  their  Time  and  not  the 
Truth  is  being  paid  for,  and  time  is  money.  But  never 
should  a  Christian  Scientist  refuse  to  heal,  because  the  law 
of  God,  the  command  of  Jesus  the  Christ  to  his  disciples 
to  "heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,"  etc.,  is  undeniable  and 
explicit,  and  must  be  obeyed  at  all  hazards.  Render  unto 
CaBsar,  should  Caesar  demand  it,  those  things  which  belong 
to  Ctesar,  the  right  to  withhold  a  fee,  but  ere  long  the  cures 
done  in  His  name  and  through  faith  in  His  name,  by  the 
power  of  the  Word,  will  produce  such  a  revulsion  and 
reaction  as  would  inevitably  sweep  away  forever  all  unjust 
restrictive  measures. 

We  are  forced,  wliile  in  the  act  of  writing  this  article,  to 
correct  our  statement,  made  in  an  early  paragraph,  that  in 
religion  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  legally 
respected. 

Several  most  atrocious  cases  of  the  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  matters  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religious 
faith  have  recently  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Respectiibility,  philanthropy,  spiritual  ignorance,  or  dogmatic 
materialism  have  joined  hands  with  self-interest,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  part  of  the  waning  profession  of 
medicine  in  their  high  art  of  legalized  needless  manslaughter 
of  countless  thousands,  to  aid  and  abet  their  nefarious  scheme 
to  imprison  innocent.  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  peaceful, 
productive  citizens  of  the  United  States  because  of  their 
religious  faith. 

There  exists  in  Brooklyn  a  little  band  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men  and  women  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  socially 
and  industrially,  about  on  a  par  with  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son. 
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They  are  Norwegians,  mostly  seceders  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  no  longer  able  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
catechism  and  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  as  so  generally 
manifested  by  organized  church  Christendom,  because  they  do 
accept  and  try  to  follow  the  words,  teachings,  and  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  two  being  utterly  inconsistent.  This  band 
of  Christians  call  themselves  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Christians,  meeting  weekly  for  worship  in  a  disused  church 
which  they  hire,  having  neither  leader  nor  minister,  but  like 
the  Quakers,  each  one  leading  and  ministering  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart,  as  led  by  the  spirit  of  God.  They  call 
each  other  brother  and  sister,  and  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
Chiistian  profession  and  ministry  to  care  for  each  other  when 
sick  or  in  want,  or  sorrow,  or  if  unable  to  earn  a  living. 
They  do  not  believe  in  medicine,  but  rather  that  it  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  the  explicit  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  child  of  one  of  these  disciples  of  Christ  —  Mr. 
Larson, —  was  taken  ill  with  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 
The  parents  obeyed  the  injunction,  which  admits  of  but  one 
interpretation,  and  hence  must  be  discarded  as  "  foolishness 
with  man"  though  "wisdom  with  God"  by  whomsoever 
does  not  accept  and  obey  it. 

"  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders 
of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him ;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  (not  medicines^  mark ! )  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up."  [James  v.  14,  15.] 

Realizing  that  little  Gina  was  a  very  sick  child,  Mr. 
Larson  sent  for  his  former  family  physician,  so  in  case  that 
it  was  God's  will  to  take  his  child  (as  he  in  company 
with  many  devout  Christians  believe  is  the  case  when 
death  comes,  but  which  Christian  Scientists  believe  is  always 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  man's  consciousness, —  through 
ignorance  and  fear  —  to  discern  and  fulfil  God's  will,  whenever 
man,  the  child  of  God,  is  sinful,  sick,  sorrowing  or  passes 
through  the  shock  of  physical  death  into  the  awakened  con- 
sciousness of  Spirit,  that  there  is  no  death,  since  God,  the 
one  only  Creator,  is  the  Lord  of  Life).  The  physician  came, 
prescribed,  and  came  again.  Seeing  his  medicine  untouched, 
the  physician  enquired  into  it,  and  was  told  by  the  parents 
that  it  was  contrary  to  Christ's  teachings  to  take  medicine. 
Jesus  definitely  conmianded  another  method.     The  doctor 
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then  became  furiously  angry,  and  threatened  them  with  jail, 
imprisonment,  and  even  exile  of  their  whole  community  from 
the  United  States.  "  You  will  be  sent  back  to  Norway, 
those  of  you  who  are  not  put  in  jail  here,"  he  threatened. 

Meantime  the  little  five-year-old  Gina  was  convalescing 
with  a  rapidity  which  would  put  to  blush  an  honest  M.  D., 
when  he  looks  at  the  ninety  per  cent,  mortality  of  children 
under  two  years  old,  a  condition  of  things  which  medical 
science,  falsely  so  called,  through  fear,  has  brought  about. 

Our  worthy  M.  D.  reported  the  case  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which,  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sent  their  medical  emissary 
to  see  the  child.  This  doctor,  like  Pilate,  said  in  substance : 
"  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?  The  child  is  recovering  ;  it 
is  not  sick  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,"  and  took  his 
departure.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  irate  doctor  who  was 
determined  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  head  of  these  worthy 
people,  and  show  them  his  supreme  power,  backed  by  the 
laws  of  New  York  which  medical  monopoly  had  placed  on 
its  statute  books  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Accordingly 
Pilate  consented,  the  child  was  carried  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  father  to  court,  where  many  said  he  seemed  similarly 
placed  to  Christ  before  his  accusers,  as  this  man  of  God 
gently  but  fearlessly  stood  a  martyr  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him.  The  judge  (whose  name,  like  the  judge  who  sentenced 
the  witches  and  Quakers  to  be  hung  and  burned,  will  go 
down  in  history  in  the  same  unenviable  way)  sentenced  Mr. 
Lareon  to  five  hundred  days'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars! 

What  if  every  doctor  who  kills  a  patient  were  put  in  jail? 
We  should  not  have  one  single  physician  outside  of  prison 
who  was  not  harmlessly  lying  under  the  sod !  We  challenge 
any  man  to  say  to  the  contrary  !  Does  a  physician  live,  or 
has  one  ever  lived,  who  never  lost  a  patient  by  death  ? 

The  New  York  Sun^  which  like  the  New  York  Worlds  is  the 
paper  of  the  people,  and  not  of  any  privileged  class,  edi- 
torially remarked :  "  Larson,  therefore,  is  to  suffer  judicial 
punishment  because  of  his  unquestioning  faith  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible,  and  his  strict  obedience  to  New  Testament 
commands.  He  is  a  good  man.  No  reproach  is  cast  upon 
him,  except  that  of  folly  in  carrying  his  faith  to  so  great 
an    extreme,  and    interpreting  literally  a  command 
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WHICH   BEARS   NO   OTHER     INTERPRETATION.        .        .      Such 

absolute  faith,  as  Justice  Tighe  told  him,  is  foolisliness 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
when  it  is  actually  carried  into  practice,  it  becomes  a  crime 
under  our    penal  code.       yet  who  can  read  the  new 

TESTAMENT  AND  NOT  SAY  THAT  LARSON  HAD  GENERAL 
AND  PARTICULAR  JTJSTIFICATION  FOR  HIS  COURSE  ?  "      This, 

remember,  is  from  one  of  the  greatest  daily  papers  in  the 
United  States.  Even  the  Boston  Transcript^  in  editorially 
remarking  upon  the  sentence  of  Larson,  says :  — 

"  Persona  so  sentenced  may  be  justified  oti  their  side  in  asking 
the  State  to  prove  to  them  that  the  medicine  would  have  done 
some  good  if  it  had  been  administered.  There  is  an  appaUing 
amount  of  uncertainty  about  this  matter  of  medicatio7i.  One 
physician  says :  '  Take  this  medicine  or  you  will  die  ! '  Another^ 
of  equally  high  standing^  says:  ^Take  this  medicine  and  you  will 
die  I '  There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  the  relatives  of  sick  per- 
sons refuse  to  follow  the  directions  of  a  physician^  and  the 
patient  recovers.  In  such  cages'  the  law  never  thinks  of  laying 
its  hands  on  the  relatives  who  took  this  responsibility'^ 

'^  What  is  it  that  makes  this  act  a  crime  in  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient dies,  and  a  praiseworthy  and  sagacious  act  when  the  patient 
recovers  ?  .  .  .  And  if  the  parents  are  to  be  held  responsible 
to  the  State  for  not  administering  medicine,  when  a  child  dies, 
what  about  the  responsibility  of  the  pliysicians  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases,  where  the  medicine  is  administered  and  the 
patient  dies  ?  " 

But  Gina  Larson  did  not  die,  "  Jesus  made  her  good,"  or 
well,  as  she  prated  to  the  writer,  although  the  story  has  gone 
out  through  the  press  of  the  country  that  she  did,  and  the 
purposes  of  Medical  Science,  falsely  so  called,  were  accom- 
plished. Through  influence,  little  Gina  was  returned  in  ten 
days,  a  half-starved,  insufficiently  nourished  cliild,  to  the 
tender  care  and  love,  as  well  as  suitable  maternal  attention 
of  its  mother,  where  the  writer  saw  her  the  day  before  writing 
this  paper,  a  beautiful,  happy  child.  Mr.  Lai^on,  by  payment 
of  $200  (a  remittance  of  $300,  through  influence,  the  original 
fine  imposed  being  $500,)  was  released  after  several  weeks' 
imprisonment,  having  been  *'  persecuted  for  rigliteousnesvs 
sake,"  by  this  free  government,  once  the  liome  of  political 
and  religious  freedom,  now  the  home  of  plutocracy  and 
medical  priestcraft. 
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Simultaneously  with  this  episode  in  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Penney,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  who  is  also  a  Faith-curist, 
was  threatened  by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  with  imprisonment  because  he  refused  to  give  his 
eleven-year-old  child,  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  any  medicine. 

Mr.  Penney  also  was  acting  from  Christian  conviction,  and 
believes  with  at  least  fifty  thousand  others,  some  claiming 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  many  of  them  cultured  men 
and  women  of  intellectual  acumen  and  spiritual  insight,  that 
the  time  will  come  and  is  even  now  being  ushered  in,  when 
it  will  be  the  accepted  doctrine  of  all  Christians. 

Massachusetts  courts  decided  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  case,  unless  death  ensued,  whereupon  the  Monopo- 
listic papers  of  Boston  and  New  Yoik  are  vociferous  in  their 
demand  that  intelligent,  Christian  men  and  women  shall  be 
imprisoned  if  they  obey  Christ's  explicit  command  and 
teaching. 

Rev.  Mr.  Penney's  child  is  also  recovering. 

What  if  little  Gina  Larson*  and  Rev.  Mr.  Penney's  child 
had  taken  medicine  ?  Is  it  not  possible  they  would  not  be  in 
this  world  to-day  ?  The  United  States  Government,  ''  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  will  not  allow  such 
infamous  laws  to  long  remain  upon  their  statute  books, —  laws 
which  condemn  as  a  criminal  any  man  or  woman  for  his  or  her 
religious  convictions,  and  adherence  to  them.  I^t  us  obey 
man's  law  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  God's  law.  Let  us 
report  contagious  cases  to  Boards  of  Health,  but  let  us  when 
it  comes  to  taking  medicii^e,  if  we  believe  God  has  provided 
another  way  for  our  deliverance,  hold,  though  prison  and 
death  are  before  us,  to  the  "Faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints,"  and  which  only  those  who  reject  the  Bible  in  toto^ 
can  refuse  to  admit  is  binding  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


THE  ALIENIST  AND  THE  LAW. 


BY     EMILY    KEMPIN,     LL.D.,     8ECRETABY      MEDICO-LEGAL 
SOCIETY,  NEW   YORK.      PRESIDENT    WOMEN'S   LAW 

SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 


Physiology  in  its  recent  endeavors  to  penetrate  into  the 
ultimate  recesses  of  nervous  affection  increases  very  materi- 
ally the  responsibility  of  the  physician  when  called  upon  to 
appear  as  an  expert  in  court. 

His  duty  to-day  weighs  more  heavily  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  knowledge  increases  which  is  gathered  concerning 
the  complicated  nervous  action  of  man.  The  old  adage  is 
recalled  again,  that  our  increasing  knowledge  does  but  serve 
to  reveal  our  ignorance.  The  alienist  a  few  years  ago  had  no 
need  to  concern  himself  with  the  judgment  of  a  court,  the 
judgment  which  he  pronounced  being  ordinarily  based  upon 
external  manifestations  which,  whether  they  were  the  out- 
growth of  a.  sane  or  a  diseased  mind,  could  be  recognized  as 
such  by  any  layman  of  average  intelligence.  The  question 
then  was  simply  this:  *'Is  the  defendant  insane  or  is  he 
not?"  And  insane  he  was  judged  to  be,  only  when  found 
breaking  tables  and  chairs,  or  attempting  suicide  or  when 
visibly  a  maniac.  In  many  cases  the  true  disease,  that  silent, 
deep-rooted,  unconscious,  and  so  dangerous  hyix)chondria,  was 
totally  misapprehended,  its  victim  was  declared  mentally 
sane,  accountable  for  the  deed  committed,  and  judgment 
was  passed  upon  him.  Thus  also,  only  a  few  yeare  ago, 
hysteria  was  still  deemed  to  be  "a  self-inflicted  "  (imaginary) 
disease,  capable  of  subjection  by  dint  of  mere  will  i)ovver  and 
energy.  This  theory,  unjust  and  cruel  both  to  the  patient 
and  to  those  about  him,  has  been  happily  done  away  with  by 
science's  latest  efforts.  Hysteria  has  begun  to  be  considered 
a  very  serious  disease.  The  former  treatment  or,  rather,  non- 
treatment,  has  been  judged  to  lead  directly  to  a  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  nay,  even  to  insanity.     Recent 
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research  in  the  domain  of  psychology  has  made,  beyond  a 
doubt,  wonderful  discoveries.  Nevertheless,  the  jurist  of 
to-day  has  just  ground  of  complaint  that  almost  every  point 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is  still  unsettled  or  stands 
upon  very  shaky  groimd. 

To  help  Justice  to  victory  is  the  jurist's  ideal.  But  how 
can  he  succeed  in  his  ideal  aim  if  the  physician  himself,  the 
only  helpmeet  in  the  case,  is  unable  to  show  him  to  what 
degree  the  mind  of  the  actual  subject  under  discussion  is 
disturbed,  or  whether  it  is  disturbed  at  all  ?  Justice  is  liter- 
ally groping  in  the  dark  and  oftentimes  reads  wrong  for  right. 
To  err  is  human,  of  course,  and  we  might  rest  content  with 
having  given  our  verdict  according  to  our  conscience  and  the 
best  Ught  to  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is 
just  this  human  incompetence  of  our  own  perceptions  and 
discriminations,  that  should  prompt  us  to  broaden  our  institu- 
tions in  this  direction,  to  give  the  law  a  more  elastic  compass, 
so  as  to  enable  us  in  any  case  of  doubt  to  give  the  milder 
sentence. 

I  think  too  liighly  of  the  office  of  law  and  justice  in  social 
life  to  recommend  indulgence  in  any  weak  sentimentality. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  in  this  connection,  that  the  pliiloso 
phers  themselves  are  still  at  variance  as  between  Predestina- 
tion and  Free  Will.  Nowhere  does  the  difference  existing 
l)etween  these  two  schools  come  more  conspicuously  to  light 
than  in  the  adminsti*ation  of  criminal  law.  As  the  latest 
evidence  of  this,  two  modem  Italian  schools  may  be  cited 
here.  The  one,  called  the  Classical  school,  represents  the 
theory  that  man  is  possessed  of  moral  freedom,  and  the  crimi- 
nal is  a  man  like  all  the  rest. 

The  other,  the  Positive  school,  plants  itself  upon  the 
postulates  of  the  alienist  Lombroso.  This  clever  investi- 
gator asserts  that  the  difference  between  the  insane  and  the 
sane  can  be  stated  by  means  of  measurements,  and  that  the 
respective  results  of  the  measurements  can  be  applied  in 
estimating  the  responsibility  of  the  criminal.  The  factoi-s 
are  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  skull,  the  protrusion  of 
the  jaw,  the  length  of  the  facial  profile,  the  malformation 
of  the  ears  and  of  the  nose,  and  too  great  length  of  arms.  He 
thinks  that  the  criminal  may  be  distinguished,  by  the  rapid 
emotional  changes,  by  his  extreme  sensibility  to  magnetic 
disturbances  of    the   atmosphere,   his   sudden    outbursts  of 
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anger,  his  alcoholic  propensities,  his  passion  for  revenge, 
his  unbounded  vanity,  and  foremost  by  his  lack  of  logic  in 
the  domain  of  the  imagination  and  the  mental  functions. 

In  Lombroso's  opinion  the  criminal  is  born,  he  is  a  product 
of  predestination. 

Lombroso's  theory  has  found  many  partisans  among 
Italian  jurists.  Many  placed  themselves  in  active  opposition 
to  all  the  opinions  hitherto  in  vogue,  and  they  formulated 
their  tenets  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  no  free  will,  hence  no  moral  freedom  or  lib* 
erty  of  choice,  no  moral  responsibility. 

2.  The  recent  researches  into  criminal  anthropology  have 
demonstrated  that  the  criminal  is  not  a  normal  man ;  and 
that  he  belongs  to  a  special  class  of  individuals. 

3.  Statistics  have  shown  that  the  increase  of  crime  is 
uninfluenced  by  punishment. 

Ferry,  who  has  become  a  fellow-founder  of  this  school, 
makes  no  claim  that  the  criminal  should  go  unpunished. 
He  would  have  him  punished,  not  because  he  is  legally,  but 
because  he  is  morally,  responsible  to  society.  "  These  crim- 
inals" as  he  puts  it,  this  peculiarly  shaped  and  strangely 
tempered .  class  of  people,  are  doomed  to  suffer  for  their 
acts,  because  they  must  live  in  contact  and  company  with 
men  who  are  born  under  sound  conditions.  Ferry,  there- 
fore, advocates  disciplinary  methods,  different  from  those 
applied  by  actual  society.  He  urges,  primarily,  extensive 
preventive  measures.  Police  measures  as  the  force  is  now 
organized  he  values  but  slightly.  What  he  insists  upon 
mainly,  is  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  crime.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  would  have  changes  made  in  our  social  condition. 
He  advocates  the  abolition  of  convents  and  of  celibacy,  tlie 
promotion  of  divorce,  compulsory  education  of  destitute 
children,  restriction  of  publicity  in  trials,  and  other  meiisures 
of  reparation  and  repression,  too  numerous  to  quote. 

Of  esi>ecial  interest,  however,  is  Feny's  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  social  fiend,  the  criminal.  Capital  punishment  he 
declares  to  be  useless  and  ineffectual,  for  if  it  were  to  be 
made  efficient  as  a  deterrent  it  would  have  to  be  performed  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  not,  it  is  but  a  scarecrow.  FeiTy  would,  tliere- 
fore,  have  the  criminal  kept  at  hard  labor,  and  should  this 
prove   ineffectual,   the  last  resort  would  be   transportation. 
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despite  the  bad  experience  already  had  with  this  kind  of 
punishment, —  transportation  effected  by  tlie  State  and  with 
no  possibility  of  return  for  the  criminal. 

From  Ferry's  point  of  view  the  delinquent  is  a  subject 
brutalized,  intellectually  and  morally,  hence  the  brute  being 
transported  is  merely  given  over  to  his  fitting  home  among 
the  savages. 

Wliatever  may  be  thought  of  these  theories  of  the  Ferry 
school,  so  much  is  certain  that  their  influence  in  Europe  has 
been  for  good.  They  have  brought  the  long  neglected 
science  of  criminal  law  to  a  degree  of  development  from 
which  the  best  f i-uit  may  be  expected.  The  theory  of  making 
a  terrible  example  and  a  warning  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  compassion  for  the  criminal. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  retaliation  that  he  is  to  be  made 
innocuous,  but  for  the  security  of  society  itself.  Thus  when 
we  come  to  mete  out  his  punishment  we  shall  also  carefully 
take  into  account  all  the  cQvers  factors  that  induced  the  unfor- 
tunate to  commit  his  crime. 

The  last  point  in  this  process  has  not  yet  been  reached 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  a  fact  clearly  recognized  in 
legal  circles,  in  which,  to-day,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
improve  the  administi-ation  of  justice. 

Prominent  German,  French,  and  Italian  jurists  have  recently 
succeeded  in  forming  an  international  association  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  solving  difficult  problems  of  crimi- 
nal law,  as  an  association  which,  despite  rivalry  of  race  and  lan- 
guage, and  of  inherited  prejudice,  have  found  members  among 
the  eminent  jurists  of  almost  all  civilized  countries.*  Every 
step  taken  in  this  direction  must  be  greeted  as  one  of  genuine 
progress,  not  in  the  austere  domain  of  science  alone,  but  in 
the  open  gardens  of  human  life. 

The  program  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Criminal  Law  is  of  great  interest.  Its  fundamental 
tenets  are  as  follows  :  — 

It  is  the  mission  of  criminal  law  to  combat  the  idea  that 
crime  is  a  social  phenomenon.  Therefore,  science  and  legis- 
lation must  take  into  account  the  result  gained  from  anthro- 
pological and  sociological  research. 

Although  punishment  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  meas- 

*The  United   States  are   represented  by  Mr.  F.  U.  Brockway,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  of  Elmira,  New  York. 
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ures  in  the  hands  of  the  State  for  combating  crime,  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  social  remedies 
and  primarily  by  preventive  ones.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  l)etween  occasional  delinquents  and  habitual  ones, 
and  this  distinction  should  underlie  all  the  provisions  of  the 
penal  code. 

Since  the  aims  of  repressive  measures  and  penal  law  are 
identical,  and  since  condemnation  has  no  value  other  than  in 
its  method  of  execution,  the  distinction  made  in  our  modern 
law  between  repressive  and  penitentiary  functions  is  irra- 
tional and  noxious. 

Since  privation  of  personal  liberty  rightly  takes  the  first 
place  in  om*  penitentiary  system,  the  Union  devotes  especial 
attention  to  everything  concerning  the  amelioration  of  prisons 
and  kindred  institutions.  Yet  so  far  as  the  penalty  of  short 
term  imprisonment  is  concerned,  the  Union  considers  the 
institution  for  imprisonment  of  measures  of  equivalent  effect 
to  be  both  possible  and  desii-able.  As  to  long  term  imprison- 
ment, this  should  be  determined  not  only  by  the  gravity  of 
the  offence  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  results  shown  by 
penitentiary  system. 

As  to  delinquents  of  incorrigible  habits,  the  Union  would 
render  the  punishment  independent  of  the  gravity  of  the 
offence  committed  and  keep  in  view  primarily  the  need  of 
depriving  the  wrong-doer  of  the  power  to  do  evil  even  in 
cases  of  reiterated  petty  offence. 
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What  is  around  us,  what  we  are  familiar  with,  what  we  are 
part  of,  very  seldom  conveys  to  our  minds  its  full  importance. 
Entire  appreciation  demands  distance,  perspective.  We  can- 
not measure  exactly,  we  can  never  idealize,  the  present.  The 
hackneyed  speech  ascribed  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  *'  No  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet,"  illustrates  this  principle,  and  is  as  true  of 
things  as  of  persons.  With  our  tendency  to  unden^ate  the 
familiar,  the  present,  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  overrate  the 
little  known,  the  remote.  The  shadows  of  the  past  magnify 
objects,  and  stir  the  imagination.  According  to  the  ancient 
saw,  "  All  times  are  good  when  they  are  old,"  just  as  bad  men 
are  expurgated  by  death.  Many  of  us  being  dissatisfied,  we 
try  to  vindicate  our  dissatisfaction  by  laboring  to  believe  that 
our  predecessors  were  more  favorably  situated  in  every  way 
than  we  are.  What  we  know  we  cannot  have  is  apt  to 
appear  better  than  what  we  have.  The  greatest  blessings 
are  ever  beyond  our  reach.  The  Enchanted  Islands  sparkle 
in  some  undiscovered  sea. 

Every  age,  every  generation,  however  flourishing,  has,  so 
far  as  known,  lamented  itself,  and  instituted  comparison 
with  a  previous  age  or  generation  of  alleged  boundless 
prosperity.  During  the  period  from  Solon  to  Pericles,  when 
Greece,  or  properly  Attica,  reached  its  acme  of  renown,  there 
must  have  been  innumerable  maunderings  about  decline,  and 
reference  to  the  earlier  and  more  fortunate  days.  I  have 
heard  women's-rights  women  allude  to  Sappho,  Aspasia,  and 
Diotma  as  representatives  of  the  culture  and  appreciation  of 
Athens,  and  deplore  the  deterioration  of  the  succeeding 
centuries.  .Then  women,  they  declared,  were  the  equals  of 
men  in  every  particular,  and  behold  how  they  shone,  becom- 
ing immortal  by  their  gifts ! 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  special  pleaders,  in  their  zeal 
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to  make  out  a  case,  had  grown  oblivious  of  history.  That 
illustrious  trio,  who  are  invariably  paraded,  were  not  a  bit 
representative.  They  were  hetairce^  which,  being  Greek,  does 
not  sound  unpleasantly  to  American  ears.  The  mesdames 
Grundy,  of  Attica,  did  not  and  would  not  associate  with 
those  superb  creatures,  who  were  accounted,  if  not  outcasts, 
distressingly  unconventional.  The  ladies,  the  best  society  of 
Athens,  stayed  assiduously  at  home,  in  the  gynecium ; 
wrought  embroidery ;  'talked  trifles ;  were  without  culture,  or 
in  any  way  fitted  for  association  with  men  of  their  class.  Their 
husbands  passed  barely  any  time  with  them.  They  looked 
after  their  children  and  their  households,  but  were  substan- 
tially upper  servants.  While  neglected, —  they  felt  not 
their  neglect,  being  without  ambition  or  aspiration  —  they 
were,  at  least,  not  abused.  If  matrimonially  dissatisfied,  the 
announcement  of  the  fact  virtually  sufiieed  for  divorce. 
They  had  no  share  in,  and  no  influence  whatever  on,  the 
magnificent  art  and  letters  of  the  palmy  period  of  ancient 
Athens.  These  were  almost  perfect  of  their  kind ;  but  their 
existing  importance  has  been  immensely  exaggerated.  It 
has  long  been  the  fashion  of  owners  of,  or  pretenders  to, 
scholarship  to  rave  over  them.  The  best  specimens  have 
been,  by  good  luck,  preserved ;  but  what  was  all  Greece, 
and  what  did  she  know,  compared  with  the  present  world  ? 
Pedants  still  expatiate  upon  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
Greek  language ;  but  they  really  know  nothing,  nor  can  any 
one  know  anything,  of  a  language  not  spoken  for  near  two 
thousand  years.  Ancient  Greece  has  grown  to  be  a  fatuous 
form  of  classic  fanaticism.  All  undue  reverence  of  the 
past  comes,  indeed,  from  ignorance  or  affectation. 

The  augustan  age  of  Rome  has  been  lauded  to  tlie  zenith 
by  hundreds  of  writers.  It  was  a  very  good  age  for  Rome, 
which,  after  all  that  may  be  said,  merely  imitated  Athens  in 
what  was  creditiible,  and  was  principally  noted  for  brute 
force.  The  Romans  knew  how  to  die,  —  no  great  accom- 
plishment,—  but  not  how  to  live.  Most  of  tlie  patricians 
were  at  best  but  educated  barbarians.  Their  entire  civil 
annals  are  but  a  record  of  waning  factions,  the  Senate  and 
Plebeians  continually  contending  one  against  the  other, 
under  the  leadership  of  demagogues.  As  soon  as  any  one  of 
them  became  conspicuous,  he  was  assassinated.  The  greatest 
man,   by   all  odds,  that   they  ever   had,  they  butchered,  of 
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course.  And  it  was  he  alone,  if  anybody,  who  could  have 
restored  order  to  the  Empire.  Our  admiration  of  Rome 
lessens  with  our  acquaintance. 

Italy  is  esteemed  to  be  the  reviver  of  Letters  and  Art,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Great  artists, 
scholars,  and  authors  blossomed  into  fulness  and  celebrity 
there.  Manners  were  more  refined,  conversation  of  the 
daintiest.  Simultaneously,  licentiousness,  treachery,  rapine, 
and  murder  were  practiced  like  musical  instruments.  Ac- 
complished nobles  bade  their  friends  to  sumptuous  banquets, 
and  poisoned  them  with  rarest  wines.  Cardinals  embraced 
in  pious  councils,  and  hired  bravos  to  stab  one  another,  after 
they  had  parted  with  ecclesiastic  blessing.  Chai-ming 
women  left  their  lovers'  arms,  and  plotted  their  death  in  the 
next  hour.  Popes,  the  vicegerents  of  God  on  earth,  had 
illegitimate  children,  ridiculed  Christianity  in  private,  and 
plundered  their  neighbors  openly.  Many  of  the  holy  fathers 
were  unscrupulous  politicians  in  the  garb  of  sanctity.  Women 
were  ravished,  children  strangled,  cities  laid  waste,  every 
cruelty  and  infamy  done,  while  the  classics  were  discussed, 
and  religion  urged  and  honored.  Verily,  those  are  times  to 
praise  and  worship.  Those  are  the  times  whose  return  we 
should  sigh  for  without  ceasing. 

The  Elizabethan  era,  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  glitter 
in  history.  They  were  excellent  for  England's  growth, 
cohesion,  and  power ;  but  they  were  bad  enough,  otherwise, 
even  for  that  epoch.  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  Drake,  so 
extolled  then,  were  common  buccaneers,  who  deserved  many 
hangings  for  their  endless  misdeeds.  Good  Queen  Bess, 
faith!  In  what  was  she  good?  She  was  tyrannical, 
weak,  conceited,  mercenary,  selfish,  perfidious,  cruel;  she 
never  told  the  truth,  and  never  could  come  to  a  decision. 
She  had  all  the  faults  and  infirmities  of  the  poorest  and 
meanest  of  her  sex,  and  scarcely  any  of  their  virtues.  The 
whole  country  was  rent  with  internal  dissensions,  every  sort 
of  trouble.  If  England  advanced  in  ner  reign,  it  was  in  her 
desjute.  She  treated  abominably  her  ablest  ministers ;  never 
kei)t  faith  with  them ;  refused  to  pay  them  for  their  invalu- 
able services.  They  achieved,  while  she  tried  to  keep  them 
back,  playing  false  with  everybody,  save  her  miserable 
favorites.  Iler  redeeming  trait  was  courage ;  but  a  bigger 
sham  has  seldom  occupied  the  British  throne. 
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A  yet  bigger  fraud,  however,  wore  the  French  crown, 
almost  two  generations  later,  and  he  was  styled  the  Great 
Monarch.  He  was  chiefly  grand  in  humbug,  as  recent 
investigators  have  proved.  But,  during  his  prolonged, 
ill-omened  reign,  he  schemed  successfully  to  hoodwink  his 
whole  court  touching  his  affluent  deficiencies,  even  adding 
several  inches  to  his  stature  by  high-heeled  shoes  and  splen- 
didious  wig.  Without  these  he  had  no  majesty,  not  a  mini- 
mum, as  Thackeray's  ludicrous  drawing  illustrates.  Louis, 
mighty  ruler  though  he  assumed  to  be,  was  always  ruled ; 
first  by  mistresses,  secondly  by  priests,  much  the  worse  of 
the  two.  After  his  generals  had  won  battles,  he  journeyed 
in  great  state  to  the  field,  and  claimed  the  victory.  What 
his  diplomatists  did,  he  swore  was  his  doing.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  many  brilliant  writers  and  scholars  in  France  in 
his  day,  and  he  imagined  liimself  to  he  their  creator.  Being 
present  in  the  Low  Countries  at  a  battle  which  was  going 
against  him,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  allow  this,  God,  after  all  that  I  have 
done  for  your  glory  ?  "  His  subjects  were  ground  to  the  dust 
by  taxation  and  despotism ;  the  entire  kingdom  was  heaped 
mountain  high  with  debt.  He  had  genius  —  a  genius  for 
lofty  imposition  on  his  contemporaries.  Saint  Simon  haa 
specially  pricked  this  enormous  bubble  in  his  mordantly 
tnithful  memoirs.  Louis'  age  was  another  augustan  age,  of 
which  the  terrible  Revolution  was  the  sequel,  and  logical 
conclusion. 

We  are  but  a  hundred  years  old,  a  people  of  this  morn- 
ing's sunrise ;  and  yet  we,  or  rather  our  numerous  band  of 
croakei*s,  are  bewailing  what  has  been,  as  if  supreme  and 
impeccable.  In  the  pregnant  days,  from  '57  to  '61,  Europe 
looked  on  the  young  Republic,  shook  her  hoary  head  unsym- 
pathizingly,  and  chuckled,  "The  boy  is  all  buttons  and 
boast,  and  has  swaggered  himself  out  of  his  trousers."  Many 
natives  of  preterit  proclivities  felt  constrained  to  admit  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Colonies  had  distilled ;  that  so  noble  patri- 
otism could  not  be  rekindled.  "We  democrats  of  the  West  are 
not  war-like,"  it  was  said.  "  We  are  commercial  and  will 
arrange  our  dissensions  amicably,  as  best  we  may."  Hoary 
Europe  echoed  them.  "  O  no,  they  will  not  fight.  Bragging 
is  their  game."  Did  we  fight?  My  memory  is  tliat  we  did, 
and  that  our  fighting  awoke  surprise,  confusion,  finally  admii*a- 
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tion  and  appreciation,  in  the  Old  World,  and  taught  her 
various  valuable  lessons  in  military  art.  Such  a  ci\41  war 
had  never  been  before ;  such  patriotism  had  never  been 
shown.  And  it  wa«  a  sublime  moral  si>ectacle,  when  the 
vast  armies,  at  the  close  of  the  terrific  strife,  melted  back  into 
peaceful  pursuits,  leaving  behind  not  a  mai-tial  trace.  In 
an  earlier  age,  in  another  country,  such  a  termination  would 
have  been  impossible.  And  when  the  need  comes,  if  it  ever 
should  come,  we  shall  again  be  equal  to  the  task. 

Bah !  How  tiresome  it  is  to  have  the  grandeur  of  departed 
days  dinned  into  our  ears  1  Instead  of  all  times  being  good 
when  they  are  old,  it  approximates  truth  to  say,  "  All  times 
are  good  when  they  are  new."  To  hold  a  different  opinion  is 
ultra-conservative;  is  to  belong  to  the  silurian  period;  to 
be  altogether  unilluminated  and  unilluminatable.  The  earth 
does  not  go  backward,  any  more  than  the  other  planets, 
or  any  part  of  the  cosmic  system.  Nature  is  progressive  ; 
everything  moves  onward  and  upward.  A  great  many  men 
are  inclined  to  think  that  things  deteriorate  with  their  added 
years.  To  their  eyes,  things  do  deteriorate.  But  this  shows 
that  the  men  are  waxing  old,  not  that  the  world  is  worsening. 

They  who  keep  in  the  current,  and  swim  bravely,  perceive 
that  the  shores  they  pass  grow  finer  and  richer  steadily. 
The  bulk  of  men  are  incapable  of  broad  views.  They  are 
corroded  with  themselves.  Their  pettiness  distempers  their 
blood ;  because  they  lose  their  grip,  they  are  sure  that  the 
orbits  of  the  celestial  bodies  have  suddenly  become  eccentric. 
Because  they  are  assailed  with  dyspepsia,  they  fancy  the 
univei-se  to  be  out  of  equipoise. 

There  are  always  Jeremiahs  lamenting  over  diminution 
and  decay.  There  always  \vill  be  Jeremiahs,  while  there  are 
listenei-s.  Prophecies  are  getting  cheap;  the  discount  of 
disparagement  ascends  unwaveringly.  Wails  over  the  past 
grow  fewer  and  less  boisterous,  as  the  years  march  on  trium- 
phant. The  later  years  are  so  fraught  with  light  as  to  reflect 
forward  and  backward  at  once.  We  now  learn  more  in  a 
lustrum  than  a  century  has  heretofore  taught.  The  green 
idol  of  the  by-gone  is  crumbling.  All  intelligent  worshipers 
have  long  since  deserted  its  shrine.  Nevertheless,  a  huge 
multitude  kneel  around  the  altar,  and  fill  the  temple  with 
echoes  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  perish,  still-born,  of 
soundlessness. 
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Almost  no  epoch  of  the  past  will  bear  austere  examination. 
Countless  historic  records,  long  believed,  have  recently 
proved  to  be  fables.  The  chroniclers  of  old  were  credulous 
as  children.  They  saw  through  their  imagination.  Love  of 
the  marvellous  was  their  spur.  Antiquity  is  more  or  less  a 
narrative  of  prodigies.  Its  puissant  battles,  its  invincible 
heroes,  would  impel  us  to  believe  that  the  human  race  had 
dwindled.  Every  man  of  wide  experience  might  think  so, 
but  for  his  knowledge  that  hyperbole  is  interwoven  with  the 
remote.  Much  deception  has  made  us  cautious  and  critical. 
We  have  been  educated  to  wholesome  distrust.  We  are 
disposed  to  believe  only  what  we  see,  and,  on  reflection,  but 
half  of  that.  We  are  weary  of  the  Astolfos,  the  AUorys  de 
I'Estoc,  the  Geoffreys  de  Frises,  the  Guys  de  Bourgogue  that 
wear  the  dominoes  of  reality.  We  turn  from  them,  and  all 
their  blazon,  to  our  quiet  neighbor,  to  our  early  friend,  and 
find  in  him  a  degree  of  patience  and  courage  ^at  the  ideal 
Paladins  were  not  credited  with.  If  you  want  unalloyed 
heroism,  look  for  it  at  the  close  of  this  century.  The  fustian 
and  the  rant  are  gpne ;  but  the  giit,  as  it  has  never  been, 
stays  and  strengthens. 

The  passing  of  chivalry  is  yet  deplored.  What  a  happy 
passing  of  the  pseudo  chivalry  it  was !  The  knights-errant 
who  for  five  centuries  disgraced  the  Old  World,  pretended 
to  right  wrong ;  protect  the  weak ;  succor  the  distressed. 
But,  beneath  their  pretension  and  vaporing,  they  were  cox- 
combs, libertines,  marauders,  and  ruffians.  In  the  name  of 
honor  and  glory,  they  lied  like  epitaplis;  robbed  like  the 
sea ;  debauched  maidens ;  murdered  defenceless  prisoners. 
Compare  these  meprisable  swashbucklers  with  the  humble 
American,  who  will,  on  instinct,  risk  his  life  for  a  woman 
he  has  not  known,  or  never  seen.  Just  symbol  this  of  the 
romantic  past,  and  the  practical  present ! 

But  we  have  no  great  statues,  no  epic  poems  ?  Nor  have 
we  mastodons  or  ichthyosauri.  This  is  not  the  age  for  them. 
Each  age  has  its  exponents,  its  characteiistics,  which  belong 
to  and  fit  into  their  surroundings.  We  are  without  Greek 
temple  or  Delphic  priestess.  But  we  are  also  without  an 
ignorant  populace,  and  without  childish  superstition.  We 
have  what  we  need,  what  we  crave.  We  have,  in  this  land 
particularly,  fi-eedom  and  humanity.  Humanity,  worth 
more  than  art  and  literature,  than  treasure  and  titles,  Is  not 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Jean  Jacques  may  be  said 
to  have  presided  at  its  birth.  This  is  specially  the  ^ra  of 
Science,  which  is  the  source  of  advancement  ancTof  Truth. 
Through  it,  we  are  steaxiiiy  subjugatmg  and  cdttcating^ture 
into  the  service  of  Man,  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of 
employments.  Nature  seems  willing  to  furnish  what  we 
earnestly  and  laboriously  seek.  Who  can  divine  then  what 
secrets  she  may  yet  divulge  for  our  development  and  advan- 
tage ?  The  world  has  actually  moved  within  a  century  as 
never  before.  Beyond  that  lived  the  ancients.  We  of  this 
generation  are  pre-eminently  the  modems.  We  have  sur- 
rendered the  babble  and  nonsense  of  metaphysics  and  doc- 
trines, to  take  up  facts  and  principles.  We  feel  assured 
that  we  are  at  last  on  the  right  track.  The  globe  is  being 
democratized,  and  we  are  in  the  van,  and  intend  to  stay 
there.  Everywhere  is  discontent.  Happy  sign !  We  rejoice 
at  it.  Progress  and  amelioration  are  the  children  of  dis- 
content, a  noble  and  prolific  sire.  We  are  incontrovertibly 
on  the  eve  of  new  adjustments,  which  must  continue  and 
improve.  The  glory  is  to-day.  A  greater  glory  may  be 
to-morrow.  Happy  they  who  are  born  now,  and  in  this 
Country  I  We  are  the  Nation  of  the  future,  and  the  unswerv- 
ing pursuers  of  ideas  and  ideals.  We  are  thoroughly  practi- 
cal; but  we  cleave,  at  the  same  time,  more  and  more  to 
letters  and  the  arts.  What  the  Nation  has  accomplished  in 
a  hundred  years  is  the  best  augury  of  what  it  will  accomplish 
in  the  future.  Our  past  has  confused  prophecy.  What 
may  not  the  coming  centuries  yield  !  We  have  never  truly 
lived  until  the  present,  which  is  worth  all  that  has  been. 
If  our  senses  were  acute  enough,  we  could  hear  the  world 
growing  better, —  better  socially,  politically,  morally,  men- 
tally. AH  rills  in  the  dim  distance  have  swollen  into  streams, 
and  are  bearing  us  toward  our  destiny, —  greater  than  we 
have  ever  dreamed.  Is  life  worth  living?  If  if  never 
has  been,  it  is  worth  living  now.  All  lands,  all  ages,  all 
civilizations  have  contributed  and  are  contributing  to  the 
Great  Republic.  She  is  the  youngest  and  most  robust  child 
of  Time,  and  the  golden  prime  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
Present. 
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god's  own   vouchers  for  the   verbal  infallibility 

of  his  word. 

The  cliaracter  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  from  the  first 
word  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  down  to  the  closing  verses  of 
the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse,  an  utter  incredibility,  except  by 
the  testimony  of  a  Divine,  miraculous,  verbal  revelation 
from  the  Creator,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  unto  all  mankind. 
The  words  and  thoughts  of  such  a  revelation  can  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  ministration  of  Truth  from  time  to  Eteniity, 
by  an  inward  experience  that  commands  men's  attention,  as 
though  they  perceived  the  footsteps  of  supernatural  pres- 
ences. The  fossil  remains  of  an  angel  in  a  bed  of  coal  would 
hardly  be  more  suiprising  than  the  sight  of  a  human  being 
assuming  the  moral  image  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  a  cycle 
of  human  natui-es,  where  "  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one,"  but  all  are  conscious  of  a  supreme  selfishness. 
There  is  something  of  the  same  feeling  of  amazement  and 
incredulity,  as  when  a  Blondin  is  seen  walking  in  the  air, 
and  performing  motions  on  a  tight  rope,  in  doing  or  atteni[)t- 
ing  which,  most  persons  would  lose  their  balance  upon  earth. 
Just  so,  these  spiritual  attainments,  exercises,  develoi)ments, 
are  felt  to  have  in  them  a  divine  origin  and  authenticity. 
They  are  altogether  of  God,  not  man,  [)roofs  of  the  presence 
and  power  of  Deity.  Thus,  tlie  whole  character  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  superhuman,  miraculous,  and  affects  all  men 
who  behold  it,  as  it  would  if  they  saw  him  walking  on  the 
sea  or  stilling  the  tempest.  Tlie  command  over  the  elements 
is  not  more  wonderful  than  that  perfect  self-forge tfulii ess, 
and  victorious  and  blissful  consciousness  of  power  in  God, 
at  his  own  disposal,  and  in  his  o^vn  right.     And  wherever 
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and  in  whatever  degree  we  are  permitted  to  behold  any  like- 
ness of  our  Saviour  in  human  beings  upon  earth,  we  have  a 
right  to  say  as  concerning  the  Holy  City  New  Jerusalem  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  lord  is  there  !  Who  else  will  ever 
be,  or  can  be,  there,  save  only  the  believers  in  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  and  His  pardoning  and  regenerating  mercy, 
through  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^'*  Infinitely 
glorious,  and  blessed  beyond  all  conception,  is  this  declara- 
tion of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  regenerating  grace  of 
Christ  in  the  new  creatorship  of  every  believer.  Heart, 
mind,  thoughts,  imaginations,  will,  active  life  and  the 
impulses  of  action,  all  alive  unto  God,  and  answering  to  His 
whole  being  and  attributes ;  all  exquisitely  sensitive  to  His 
will,  and  jealously  correspondent  and  obedient ;  all  impulses 
originating  with  Him,  and  passing  through  His  existence, 
by  His  Word,  His  law.  His  love,  upon  and  within  the  soul, 
and  answering  back  with  ecstatic  responses  to  His  glory ! 

"  Every  word  of  God  is  pure ;  He  is  a  shield  unto  them  that 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  Add  thou  not  unto  His  words,  lest  He 
reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar.  The  law  of  the  LorcJ  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  true, 
making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart,  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as 
silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times."  "  As  for 
God,  His  way  is  j)erfect ;  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried ;  He  is  a 
buckler  to  all  those  who  trust  in  Him.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto 
the  Word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught 
from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
God  which  I  command  you.  What  thing  soever  I  command  you, 
observe  to  do  it ;  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from 
it."  "  It  is  written :  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall 
man  live." 

All  this  is  reaffirmed  by  Him.  This  testimony  is  that  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Is  it  honest,  is  it  true  ?  The  character  of 
Christ  is  staked  upon  it.  On  the  lowest  computation  of  infi- 
delity itself,  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  good  man.  The  very 
scoffers  at  revelation  admit  the  goodness,  the  honesty,  the 
unquestionable  integrity,  the  perfect  character  of  Christ. 
He  is  an  unimpeachable  witness.     They  who    reject   every 
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other  part  of  divine  revelation,  receive,  without  hesitation,  as 
true,  the  Words  of  Jesus.  They  admit  that  Cluist  was 
goodness  incarnate,  truth  and  love  without  mixture  and 
without  deception.  But  here  is  the  testimony  of  such  a 
being,  the  personification  and  example  of  uprightness  and 
goodness  to  the  race,  as  to  his  own  rule  of  life  and  con- 
duct, as  to  the  infallible  perfection  of  that  rule,  and  as 
to  its  supreme  and  perfect,  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able authority  over  all  mankind.  An  absolute,  unhesitating 
regard  to  it  and  obedience  of  it  are  presented  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  own  character,  the  inflexible  determination  of  his 
own  conduct  in  all  things ;  and  he  declares  that  what  it  is 
for  him,  it  is  and  must  be  for  all  mankind,  their  sole  author- 
itative rule. 

Now,  if  this  testimony  is  not  true,  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  knew  it, 
and  consequently  you  have  this  acknowledged,  trustwoilhy, 
and  good  being,  the  admitted  personification  and  example  of 
all  goodness,  losing  his  whole  life  upon  a  lie,  setting  out  in 
his  public  ministiy  of  self-denying  and  suffering  benevo- 
lence, with  the  proclamation  of  a  known  enormous  falsehood, 
as  the  foundation  of  it,  and  the  authority  for  it,  and  endeav- 
oring to  impose  the  same  falsehood  upon  the  whole  human 
race.  But  this  deception,  this  huge,  vast  swindle  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  lowest  supposition  of  any  goodness  and 
honesty  whatever  in  the  being  who,  under  such  solenni  cir- 
cumstances, on  such  a  stupendous  theatre  and  compass, 
publishes  this  testimony.  The  Old  Testament  Serii>tures 
must  therefore  be  received  as  the  perfect  Word  of  God, 
or  this  witness,  though  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  i)erfect 
example  of  goodness  and  truth,  is  infinitely  deceitful  and 
wicked,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  falsehood,  imposing  under 
the  guise  and  influence  of  assumed  goodness,  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  forgeries,  an  uninspired,  imperfect,  liuniau  pro- 
duction, as  the  authoritative  revelation  of  Jeliovali  for  man- 
kind. 

We  are  confined  to  this  dilemma,  thither  this  book,  these 
written  revelations,  to  which  Christ  refers  us,  are  the  Word 
of  God,  and  we  are  bound  to  receive  and  obey  them  as 
such,  or  that  admitted  Personification  and  reality  of  trutli 
and  love,  on  whose  testimony  this  fact  of  divine  in- 
spiration stands,  Ls  a  false  witness,  a  person  of  incontestable 
and  immeasurable  wickedness.     This   wondi'ous   Being,  the 
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light  of  the  world,  the  light  of  life,  the  divinity  of  truth  and 
goodness,  of  l(Bre  and  mercy,  incarnate,  this  Being,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  who  could  stand  amidst  malignant  enemies 
on  every  side,  and  say,  with  his  life  and  character,  as  trans- 
parent to  their  view  as  the  air  of  their  own  landscapes, 
"Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?"  this  Being,  in  the 
admiration  and  eulogy  of  whose  moral  loveliness  and  glory, 
with  the  transcendent  beauty  and  grandeur  of  whose  life  and 
death,  the  capacity  and  genius  of  infidels  themselves  have 
been  employed  and  exalted,  is  the  greatest  of  deceivers,  and 
the  light  that  was  in  him  was  the  very  blackness  of  dark- 
ness ;  if  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  which  he  applied 
the  comprehensive  designation,  ^^  It  is  written^''  are  not 
the  Word  of  Grod ;  and  if  the  predictions,  and  declarations, 
the  types  and  laws  of  those  Scriptures,  did  not  culminate  in 
him  as  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  if  they  were  not  fulfilled  in 
him,  if  they  did  not  testify  of  him,  and  make  belief  in  him, 
and  obedience  to  him  the  duty  of  all  creatures,  and  the  only 
possibility  of  eternal  life,  then  Christ  Jesus  was  the  greatest 
impostor  of  the  ages. 

The  reach  and  power  of  this  argument  is  readily  perceived. 
It  is  palpable,  unanswerable,  unescapable.  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  central  personage  and  reality  of  Divine  Rev- 
elation. To  him  all  truth  converges,  and  around  him  as 
the  central  Sun,  all  light,  all  orbs  of  light,  gravitate,  and  on 
him  they  depend.  To  him  all  the  testimonies  of  God 
travel,  and  from  him  all  light  is  reflected  back,  as  the 
renewed  and  repromulgated  testimony  of  God,  God  l)eing 
His  own  interpreter  in  Christ,  and  not  permitting  divine 
truth,  divine  revelation  to  depend  on  any  other  than  a  divine 
witness. 

Thus  the  Lord  Jesus  stands,  "  The  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  the  Word  incarnate,  and 
travels  with  his  disciples  through  the  Old  Testament,  bid- 
ding them  search  it  as  for  their  life,  because  it  testifies  of 
him,  telling  them  that  in  it  not  man,  but  God  testifies,  and 
expounding  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
cerning himself.  And  then  from  the  same  central  position, 
as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  and  from  the  Cross, 
uplifted  as  the  source  and  centre  of  salvation,  lie  cre«ates  and 
establishes  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  liimself  their  life, 
in  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  the  fountain  of  their  inspi- 
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rations,  the  vital  element  of  their  light,  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness,  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
attributes  and  glofy,  the  consummation  and  proof  of  all  divine 
revelation,  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Glory  of  God, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  I  " 

And  if  the  things  revealed  concerning  this  manifestation 
were  disclosed  in  mortal  language,  as  when  our  blessed  Lord 
revealed  to  his  disciples  the  things  in  all  the  Scriptures  con- 
ceminff  himself^  then  must  those  Scriptures,  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  spoken  by  Christ,  be  the  very  expositions 
in  and  through  the  study  of  which,  the  angels  of  heaven  desired 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  their  knowledge  of  the  "riches 
of  the  glory  of  Christ's  inheritance  in  the  saints." 

The  most  boundless  prepossessive  belief  of  childhood  in 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  words  of  God,  is  the 
intuition  of  robust  reason,  in  comparison  with  the  delusions 
of  those  who  turn  the  whole  Word  of  God  into  a  book  of 
fables,  and  make  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old, 
the  most  untrustworthy  record  ever  imposed  upon  human 
credulity. 

But  this  they  do, —  the  whole  race  of  rationalistic  critics, 
who  deny  a  supernatural  inspiration,  or  an  infallible  reve- 
lation of  divine  truth,  in  the  books  of  the  Bible.  This  being 
their  postulate,  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  all  trust  in 
God  and  a  Divine  Saviour,  can  ensue  in  those  whose  minds 
and  hearts  are  enveloped  in  the  blackness  of  such  darkness. 
What  utter  impossibility  is  involved  in  such  a  supposition 
as  that  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  in  the  very  presence  of  God, 
being  shut  up  to  the  study  of  conjectured  documents  of 
men's  traditions,  received  from  idolatrous  races  of  unbeliev- 
ers in  God,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  very  name  of 
God,  by  theories  invented,  near  two  thousand  years  after 
the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  I 

There  is  another  hypothesis  of  infidelity,  so  crude,  so 
gross,  so  absurd,  yet  withal  so  subtle,  abstract,  and  shad- 
owy, and  requiring  such  a  monstrous  capacity  of  credulity 
to  encompass  and  swallow  it,  that  it  has  ah-eady  gone  into 
the  darkness,  even  as  a  bog-jelly  or  miasmatic  exhalation 
from  dank  marshes  at  midnight  loses  its  glow  and  its  very 
existence  in  the  morning  sun  ;  and  that  is,  the  supposition 
thi'ough  the  brains  of  Strauss,  that  all  this  manifestation  of 
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the  divine  glory  never  had  any  existence ;  that  there  never 
was  any  such  personage  as  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  any  such  life, 
nor  any  such  revelation  of  truth,  nor  any  such  divine  his- 
tory, or  concatenation  of  events ;  but  that  this  loveliest  of 
all  lovely  presentations  of  character  and  example,  and  this 
grandest  of  all  sublime  manifestations  of  possible  celestial 
life,  the  most  consistent  and  harmonious  in  every  develop- 
ment earthward  and  heavenward,  and  the  fullest  of  internal 
evidence,  and  intrinsic  and  outshining  demonstration  (a 
demonstration  the  more  irresistible  the  greater  the  torture 
of  investigation,  comparison,  and  acquisition  it  is  subjected 
to),  was  all  a  mere  myth,  the  chance  gathering  and  rising 
of  a  fabulous  legend,  wilder  and  more  fictitious  than  the 
Arabian  Night's  entertainments  I  That  this  character  of  a 
perfect  man,  this  delineation  of  infinite  truth  and  loveliness, 
with  all  the  divine  precepts,  instructions,  examples,  embod- 
ied in  it,  and  leading  men  to  holiness  and  salvation,  to  God 
and  heaven,  and  these  disclosures  of  supernatural  ideas,  and 
of  a  divine  scheme  of  redemption,  that  never  by  any  possi- 
bility could  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  natural  man,  or 
been  suggested  by  any  but  a  divine  being,  were  the  haj>- 
hazard  productions  of  human  fancy  and  depravity. 

The  extent  of  credulity  and  blindness  in  man,  that  could 
gravely  propound  and  receive  such  articles  as  the  creed  of 
unbelief,  surpasses  all  the  faith  of  devils  in  man's  capacity 
of  supei-stition,  and  subdues  the  reason  of  man,  in  imitating 
the  monstrosities  of  devil-worship.  The  very  first  utterance 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  is  enough  to  annihilate  tliis  prepos- 
terous scheme.  The  first  petition  in  Our  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name  —  " 
the  very  first  words  Our  Father^  are  sufficient  to  sweep  the 
whole  into  nothingness,  as  a  most  mad  and  blasphemous 
delusion;  and  indeed,  the  breath  of  that  holy  supplication 
dissipates  these  damp,  mildewing  cobwebs  from  the  surface 
of  the  human  reason,  as  the  fresh  north  wind  and  new-risen 
sun  drive  the  night  fog  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

A  comet  may  excite  astonishment,  but  you  can  see  the 
stars  even  through  its  tail,  so  that  a  thousand  such  interven- 
tions would  not  raise  the  beginning  of  a  suspicion  that  the 
stars  and  not  the  comets  were  the  unreal  appearances.  But 
thus  do  the  wandering  delusions  of  unbelief,  to  which  are 
reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever,  rise  and   flicker 
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and  disappear  from  generation  to  generation,  sometimes  glar- 
ing across  the  firmament,  alluring  unstable  souls,  while  the 
majestic  orbs  of  truth  divine  roll  on  in  their  briglitness, 
the  same  yesterday,  to^y,  and  forever. 

If  any  man  should  tell  you  that  the  range  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  in  Asia,  whose  tops  pierce  the  heavens,  or  the 
Andes  in  America,  or  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  Alps  in  Europe, 
were  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  imaginary  jelly,  a  fictitious 
mist  that  you  could  sweep  away  with  a  broom ;  if  anyone 
should  tell  you  that  the  Alleghany  mountains  over  wliich 
railroads  climb  with  such  toilsome  and  costly  zigzags,  or 
through  tunnels  excavated  at  such  vast  labor  and  expense, 
were  only  an  optical  delusion,  an  imaginary  bank  of  fog, 
through  which  any  pedestrian  with  an  umbrella  could  walk 
on  an  uninterrupted  level  from  the  Atlantic  Slope  to  the 
Pacific  ;  and  if  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power  and  astute- 
ness should  write  a  volume  to  demonstrate  this  theory,  and 
commend  it  to  the  credit  of  mankind,  this  would  not  1x3  an 
absurdity  one  thousandth  part  so  monstrous,  so  absurd,  jis 
the  gigantic  fantasy  deliberately  broached  and  offered  to  the 
world  for  truth,  that  the  being  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
all  the  infinite  granite  peaks  and  table-lands  of  revelation, 
all  the  stupendous  disclosures  from  God  and  heaven  through 
him,  were  nothing  but  the  shadows  of  legendary  fictions,  the 
imaginary  creations  of  unknown  brains,  glittering  mirages 
in  the  air,  superstitions  reflected  from  the  hot  sand  wastes 
of  human  depravity,  wandering,  mythical  mists  and  fog- 
banks,  settled  into  the  forms  of  mountain  ranges. 

They  that  continue  and  will  accei)t  such  drafts  upon 
human  credulity  and  teach  the  same,  must  be,  if  any  ever  are, 
in  the  category  of  those  given  over  of  God  "  to  strong  delu- 
sion to  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  condemned  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasuie  in  unrighteous- 
ness." 

All  this  the  devil  in  the  wilderness  well  knew,  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  come  to  the  Son  of  God  as  an  unbeliever.  The 
first  form  of  the  temptation  was  personal,  as  an  appe«al  to 
our  Lord's  perishing  condition,  after  forty  days'  and  niglitw' 
fasting,  and  in  bodily  anguish  with  hunger.  lie  would  have 
tempted  him  to  |>erf()rm  a  miracle,  only  for  himself,  and  for 
his  l)odily  and  not  hLs  spiritual  work  and  service.  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  all  tilings  aie   at   thy  disposal.     Why 
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wait  here  and  suffer  hunger,  when  the  elements  of  nature 
are  thy  servitors,  and  at  a  word  will  bring  thee  food  ? 

"  Command  these  stones,  that  they  be  made  bread."  Thou 
wilt  die  otherwise,  and  thy  cause  will  perish.  The  appeal 
was  to  that  voice  from  heaven  which  had  been  uttered  in  our 
Lord's  baptism,  when  the  devil  also  had  doubtless  been  pres- 
ent and  had  heard  the  voice  of  God,  "  Tliis  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.''  "  Well  now,  if  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God,  set  up  thy  dominion  at  once,  and  assert  and 
prove  it  openly,  for  all  things  are  subject  unto  thee,  and 
all  claims  are  inferior  to  the  necessity  of  thine  own  existence." 

"  Nay,  but  I,  myself,  and  all  creatures,  are  subject  unto 
God's  Word.  My  meat  and  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  vAnd  even  as  the  Son  of  God,  bom 
of  a  woman,  descended  of  the  fathers  as  concerning  the  flesh, 
and  with  them  under  the  law,  I  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law,  nor  to  set  myself  above  it,  but  to  confirm  and  fulfil  it. 
I  can  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  the  Father  hath  given  me 
commandment,  so  I  do. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  but  at  God's  Word,  and  it  is  written, 
*  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  shall  man  live.'  The 
Word  of  God  cannot  be  broken  and  that  is  my  guide.  I  cast 
myself  on  God,  and  esteem  obedience  to  His  commandments 
more  than  my  necessary  food.  "  In  the  volume  of  the  Book, 
it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  yea,  thy 
law  is  written  in  my  heart. " 

Thus,  the  first  personal  appeal  and  argument  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  an  immediate  assertion,  not  of  liis  own  authority, 
but  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God. 
He  would  not  condescend  even  to  assert  his  divine  Sonship, 
or  his  commission,  or  his  power,  in  answering  the  tempter, 
but  simply  threw  himself,  with  all  mankind,  upon  the  writ- 
ten Word  of  God  as  liis  supreme  law,  and  irf  obedience  to  it, 
and  with  a  trust  in  God  accordingly,  as  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  ministry. 

He  answered  Satan  just  as  he  afterwards  answered  that 
ceilain  lawyer  who  stood  up  and  tempted  him,  saying: 
"  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  etemal  life?"  He  said 
unto  him,  "What  is  written  in  the  law?  How  readest 
thou  ?  " 

Having  met  with  tremendous  rebuff,  and  finding  the  Ix)rd 
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Jesus  inexorably  and  immovably  entrenched  within  God's 
Word,  impregnably  fortified  there,  as  in  a  divine  citadel, 
there  is  no  hope  of  moving  him  from  without,  the  Tempter 
tries  again. 

He  had  hoped  to  cope  Mdth  the  Son  of  God  by  himself,  apart, 
as  it  were,  from  the  Godhead,  and  to  tempt  him  into  the  inad- 
vertent assertion  of  his  own  independent  power  and  majesty. 

Self-will,  self-seeking,  self-provision,  self-anxiety,  self- 
dependence,  so  seductive,  so  alluring,  self-pride  and  the 
assumption  of  dominion  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  very  thing 
by  which  the  devil  himself  fell,  the  same  devil  would  first 
of  all  try  upon  the  second  Adam,  since  by  a  similar  assault 
he  had  plunged  the  first  with  all  his  race  into  sin,  death, 
and  ruin.  But  the  "  Son  of  God  came,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  liis  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself,  but  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation,  and  said,  *'  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven."  Being  absorbed 
in  the  will  of  God,  he  was  bound  up  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  devil  foimd  him  inaccessible  on  any  ground  outside 
the  Scriptures. 

Now,  then,  he  will  take  him  m  the  Scriptures,  for  he  knows 
them  all;  he  has  studied  the  prophecies,  he  has  watched 
the  signs  of  their  fulfilment,  he  is  a  cunning  and  malicious 
theologian,  and  for  dead,  dry  orthodoxy  he  liath  nowhere 
his  match.  So  he  also  will  play  this  card  himself,  "  It  is 
written."  "  He  will  quote  and  apply  Scripture  with  cunning 
plausibility  and  sophistry,  in  the  hope  to  make  Christ  fall  by 
presumption,  by  the  very  pride  of  the  privileges  and  glory  and 
dignity  of  his  office  beforehand.  He  will  tempt  him  to  prove 
hLs  mission,  and  make  a  vain-glorious  display  of  his  confidence 
in  God,  by  a  needless  exposure  of  himself  to  danger  requir- 
ing God's  interposition."  "  So  he  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy 
city,  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith 
unto  him :  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down ; 
for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concern- 
ing thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at 
any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  "  Seen  of 
angels."  We  may  suppose  that  angels  may  have  been  in  wait- 
ing, that  a  cloud  of  them  may  have  been  floating  over  the 
Holy  City,  that  the  tempter  himself  may  have  been  aware 
of  their  presence,  as  they  gathered  round  about  the  temple. 
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and  lay  upon  their  wings  in  the  clear,  transparent  air,  won- 
dering how  far  the  great  fallen  archangel  would  be  per- 
mitted to  go  in  his  mysteriously  endured  work  of  temptation, 
upon  their  incarnate  Lord  and  Creator. 

But  would  the  Saviour  yield  to  such  a  suggestion  ?  Not  if 
there  was  anything  in  God's  Word  that  forbade  him  so  to 
apply  God's  promises.  And  therefore,  when  Satan  had 
quoted  Scripture  to  induce  our  blessed  Lord  needlessly  to 
challenge  its  application  as  belonging  to  himself,  instantly 
the  devil  is  rebuffed  and  beaten  again  with  another  Scripture. 
It  is  written  again,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God."  Satan  is  driven  to  despair ;  and  he  ends  with  Christ  , 
where  he  generally  begins  with  all  ordinary  mortals,  by  the 
application  of  alluring  and  seductive  offers  of  riches,  power, 
dominion  and  splendor.  He  takes  most  men,  first,  at  this  low- 
est point,  and  has  no  need  to  go  higher,  no  need  to  neglect 
the  grosser  plissions,  and  play  upon  a  loftier,  more  spiritual 
ambition. 

But  with  Christ,  he  began  as  it  were  at  the  very  gate  to 
heaven,  where  he  found  him,  and  would  have  had  him  work 
a  miracle  to  save  himself  from  death.  Just  so,  at  his  last 
hour,  men  with  the  spirit  of  the  devil  railed  on  him  and  said  : 
"  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross  and 
we  will  believe  thee." 

Now  after  all  these  failures,  it  can  have  been  hardly  any- 
thing but  sheer  desperation  that  drove  the  devil  to  his  last 
resort,  and  to  the  use  of  stratagems  and  lies,  which  instantly 
unvailed  him  in  his  true  character  of  the  father  of  lies,  and 
a  murderer  and  liar  from  the  beginning. 

For  when  he  began  to  say,  after  bringing  forward  by  some 
diabolical  magic,  a  vision  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
and  the  glory  of  them,  '^  All  this  is  mine,  and  to  me  it  is 
delivered,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me,  all  shall  be  thine ; "  then 
did  Christ  instantly  reveal  and  Satanize  him,  for  thus,  eveiy- 
one  must  have  known  that  a  liar  and  a  devil  was  before  him. 

And  then  did  Christ  finally  address  and  smite  him  as 
the  devil,  but  still  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God.  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written^ 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt 
thou  serve.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold, 
angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him." 
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We  should  he  grateful  for  the  unexpected  testimony  of 
the  devil,  as  to  what  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament  being 
the  true  and  undisputed  Word  of  God.  We  did  not  indeed 
need  that  evidence,  but  it  is  not  to  be  despised;  and  any 
evidence  extorted  from  a  criminal  which  criminates  himself, 
is  of  all  things  most  undeniable.  It  is  however,  not  extorted, 
for  the  devil  gives  it  willingly,  and  in  the  most  natural  way, 
— First,  by  admitting  the  authority  of  what  is  written  in 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  as  divine,  and  second,  in  quoting 
and  urging  the  same,  himself,  as  indisputable. 


IS  THERE  A  TO-MORROW  FOR  THE  HUMAN 

RACE? 


BY   HON.    A.   B.    RICHMOND. 


"Can  it  be? 
Matter  immortal  ?  and  shall  spirit  die  ? 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  nobler  rise  ? 
Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
No  resurrection  know?"  —Young*8  Night  Thoughts. 

*'  One  thing  is,  ther^ore  another  is.**  —  (^intUian. 
Is  THERE  A    TO-MORROW    FOR   THE   HUMAN   RACE  ?      The 

unanswered  enigma  of  the  past,  the  unsolved  problem  of  the 
future,  can  science  assist  in  its  solution?  Can  we  reason  of 
to-morrow  from  what  we  know  of  yesterday  and  to-day? 
Or  must  we  depend  on  so-called  revelation  as  interpreted  by 
creeds  and  dogmas  ?  Is  it  a  question  to  be  decided  by  faith 
or  by  facts  ?  If  by  the  former,  whose  faith  shall  the  inquirer 
accept,  as  the  foundation  of  his  investigations  ?  If  by  the 
latter,  on  what  evidence  are  the  facts  to  l)e  established? 
There  is  no  accepted  standard  by  which  the  basis  of  faith  can 
be  accurately  measured  and  verified,  while  errors  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  facts  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  logical 
demonstrations.  If  inferences  from  established  facts  are 
often  precarious,  how  uncertain  must  be  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  questionable  historical  evidence. 

In  all  investigations  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  of  facts, 
then  to  ascertain  the  conditions  that  surround  them  and  the 
laws  that  govern  them.  These  are  the  obstacles  ever  in  the 
way  of  honest  enquiry,  and  in  our  efforts  to  overcome  them, 
we  must  rely  more  or  less  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
They  are  liable  to  err,  it  is  true ;  yet,  outside  of  the  realm  of 
mathematics  no  more  truthful  witnesses  can  be  produced  in 
any  forum ;  and  when  they  are  educated  to  careful  observation 
and  unprejudiced  conclusions,  a  verdict  rendered  uj)on  their 
testimony  will  seldom  be  reversed  on  a  "  wiit  of  error  "  or  an 
"appeal  to  a  higher  court."     Even  Agnosticism  cannot  doubt 
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the  truthfulness  of  these  faithful  servitors  of  man,  through 
whose  evidence  alone  do  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  natural 
phenomena,  and  when  they  tell  us  of  thhigs  tliat  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  ought  not  to  happen,  they  are  as  Sir 
Jolm  Herschel  said :  "  Often  clues  that  lead  to  new  discov- 
eries." 

The  first  lesson  taught  to  primal  man  by  the  senses  was : 
"  That  the  visible  universe  was  composed  of  matter  and  force, 
and  dull  indeed  would  have  been  the  intellect  that  could  not 
recognize  this  fact  in  every  moving  thing.  Centuries  passed 
and  it  became  an  established  scientific  fact  that  there  was  an 
intelligence  in  this  force  that  directed  the  movements  of 
atoms  in  accordance  with  formulated  designs. 

If  matter  and  force  now  exist  they  must  be  eternal,  for  if 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not,  and  they  now  are,  then 
has  something  been  bom  of  nothing,  and  if  the  time  shall 
come  when  they  will  not  be,  then  will  something  be  resolved 
into  nothing.  That  something  cannot  be  the  offspring  of 
nothing,  or  nothing  claim  something  as  its  primogenitor  is  a 
proposition,  which  although  trite,  is  so  self-evident  that  even 
Agnosticism  cannot  say :  "  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true." 

In  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  man  must  recognize  facts  and 
admit  the  testimony  of  self-evident  truths,  and  from  thence 
he  can  with  more  or  less  certainty  reason  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  Tillotson  says  : —  "  That  those  things  are  cer- 
tain among  men  which  cannot  be  denied  without  obstinacy 
or  folly."  If  then  the  existence  of  matter  and  force  is 
admitted,  is  it  not  self-evident  that  they  have  been,  during 
all  time  past,  and  Avill  continue  to  be  for  all  time  to 
come,  and  that  all  their  attributes  are  as  enduiing  as  the 
future?  Is  it  not  also  evident  that  in  all  natural  phenomena, 
force  must  first  exert  its  influence  on  matter  before  its  atoms 
can  move  ?  Therefore  all  movement  must  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  force.  And  as  matter  never  evinces 
any  evidence  of  intelligence  except  when  it  is  intelligently 
moved,  is  it  not  evident  that  intelligence  is  an  attribute  of 
force  alone,  and  that  it  is  only  through  matter  that  it  mani- 
fests its  designs  ?  It  is  as  certain  that  there  can  be  no  design 
without  intelligence  as  that  there  can  be  no  execution  of  a 
design  without  matter.  When  one  of  two  material  sub- 
stances is  to  be  selected  for  a  particular  puipose,  the  one 
perfectly  adapted,  and  the  other  unadapted  therefore,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  force  that  makes  the  proper  selection  must 
be  intelligent,  for  the  ability  to  choose  the  right  and  reject 
the  wrong  can  only  belong  to  intelligence  and  is  not  a  pi*op- 
ertyof  matter. 

Two  seeds  are  planted  in  the  earth.  The  one  that  of  the 
vine,  the  other  of  the  oak.  Without  force  they  would  re- 
main unchanged  forever,  and  with  force  not  intelligent  both 
would  move  alike.  But  observe  the  result  of  "  vegetative 
energy."  Upon  and  around  the  seed  of  the  vine  it  deposits 
proper  nourishment  which  it  intelligently  gathers  from  the 
surrounding  earth,  air,  and  water;  and  with  the  skill  of 
the  most  accomplished  artisan  it  chooses  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  its  peculiar  life  and  construction,  as  if  it  had  the 
wine-press  and  goblet  in  contemplation  in  their  selection, 
while  by  its  side  the  same  intelligence  is  selecting  other 
elements  —  or  the  same  in  different  proportions  —  and  is 
laying  the  keel  of  a  ship  of  war  or  an  ocean  palace.  How 
and  from  whence  comes  this  difference,  save  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  force  that  superintends  the  construction  of  both 
vine  and  oak  has  so  ordained  it? 

It  must  be  evident  even  to  Agnosticism  that  there  are  three 
eternals,  matter,  force,  and  intelligence,  and  may  we  not  see 
in  these  a  manifest  trinity  who 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

As  there  are  different  conditions  and  combinations  of 
matter  so  are  there  different  degrees  of  intelligence  revealed 
in  those  conditions  and  combinations.  From  the  feeblest 
manifestations  of  what  scientific  ignorance  calls  the  instincts 
of  insect  and  animal  life  to  the  highest  reasoning  faculty  of 
man,  there  Ls  a  constant  and  increasing  gradation  of  advan- 
cing hitellectual  capacity,  and  none  can  say  when  or  where,  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  the  individual  personality  fitted  for 
a  future  life  begins,  or  when  or  where  the  immortal  Ego  was 
lx)m.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  necessary  to  man's  belief  in 
his  own  immortiility.  We  know  that  we  now  exist  from  posi- 
tive evidence  and  not  from  hope  and  faith,  and  if  we  have 
the  same,  or  like  evidence,  that  those  we  call  dead,  yet  live, 
that  we  had  that  they  once  lived,  how  can  we  logically  deny 
the  continuity  of  life  or  the  certainty  of  the  coming  to-mor- 
row ?     Human  intelligence  has  its  distinctive  characteristics 
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by  which  it  is  always  recognized  in  this  life.  They  are 
reason,  reflection,  friendship,  love,  and  memory,  with  the 
methods  of  communicating  them  in  our  business  or  social 
intercourse.  These  are  peculiarities  that  belong  only  to  our 
race,  and  if  after  death  they  manifest  their  presence  to  us  by 
the  same  signs  or  tokens  that  we  recognized  in  life  as  marks 
of  personal  identity,  how  can  we  doubt  their  continued  exist- 
ence? 

We  know  that  our  absent  friends  are  living  l)ecause  we 
communicate  with  them  and  recognize  their  memory  of  the 
past,  their  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  their  mental  idiosyn- 
cracies  as  manifested  in  the  thoughts  they  utter,  and  the 
phraseology  in  which  they  are  clothed,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
their  identity.  These  well-known  "  ear  marks "  of  their 
personality  are  evidence  as  conclusive  as  any  upon  which 
men  or  nations  act  in  the  most  momentous  affaii-s  of  life. 
They  are  only  found  attendant  upon  a  human  soul  and  if 
after  death  they  are  manifested,  is  it  not  ceitain  that  the 
intelligent  force  or  beings  from  whom  they  come  yet  live  and 
preserve  their  individuality  ? 

We  receive  a  letter  from  a  distant  correspondent, — it  is 
either  of  business,  friendship,  or  affection.  How  do  we  rec- 
ognize it?  The  handwiiting  may  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  person  whose  signature  is  attached.  It  may  be 
that  of  an  amanuensis  or  in  the  type  of  the  Caligraph,  yet  if 
memory  of  the  past  is  there,  if  incidents  known  only  to  the 
one  who  dictated  it  and  oui'selves  are  related,  we  know  with 
certainty  its  authorship,  and  on  such  evidence  as  tliis,  not 
only  are  messages  of  remembrance  and  affection  received  and 
returned,  but  the  whole  business  of  the  commercial  world 
is  transacted.  The  measured  click  of  the  telegraph  is  recog- 
nized as  a  medium  of  human  thought  because  we  know  that 
thought  is  thus  transmitted,  and  that  nothing  else  can  pro- 
duce the  intelligent  phenomenon. 

When  we  remember  that  in  the  countless  volumes  of 
human  recollection  that  have  been  written  by  the  different 
personalities  in  the  past  there  are  none  alike  in  page  or  par- 
agraph, how  can  we  doubt  the  identity  of  the  authorship  of 
those  in  which  are  written  secrets  known  only  to  the  writer 
and  to  ourselves  ?  Neither  does  it  matter  to  us  how  the 
communications  are  made,  whether  by  signs,  symbols,  or  in 
our  own  familiar  chirography,  the  evidence  of  autlioi-ship  is 
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in  the  substance  of  what  is  related.  Handwriting  may  be 
counterfeited  but  not  memory  of  the  past.  In  every  human 
breast  is  a  casket  of  recollections  whose  treasures  are  known 
only  to  its  possessor,  and  if  there  is  no  to-morrow  to  the 
human  soul  after  the  night  of  death,  all  these  memories  are 
buried  in  our  graves.  But  if  personal  recollections  survive 
the  slumber  of  the  night,  and  on  the  morrow  tell  their 
familiar  tales  to  their  companions  of  yesterday,  is  it  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  death  is  not  eternal  oblivion,  but  the 
dawn  of  another  day? 

In  vain  may  sage  and  savant  by  obscure  theories  clothed 
in  scientific  verbiage,  attempt  to  explain  away  this  evidence. 
The  logic  of  the  experience  of  every  day  life  confounds  their 
philosophy  and  its  conclusions.  **  Conscious  cerebration  " 
cannot  cause  a  fragment  of  stone  to  perform  an  intelligent 
act,  when  it  is  beyond  human  contact  or  the  reach  of  physical 
force,  and  "  unconscious  cerebration  "  has  no  lever  or  fulcrum 
known  to  science  by  which  it  can  move  the  most  minute  atom 
of  matter,  and  yet  in  so-called  spirit  phenomena  an  unseen 
fprce  not  only  does  perform  this  seemingly  impossible  feat, 
but  it  relates  to  enquiring  friends,  familiar  scenes  of  the  past, 
recognizes  those  who  are  present,  answers  interrogatories 
mentally  propounded,  and  not  unfrequently  points  to  the 
future  with  the  unerring  finger  of  true  prophecy. 

It  is  useless  for  the  disbeliever  to  deny  these  facts.  They 
are  so  clearly  and  conclusively  proven  to-day  by  unbiased, 
credible,  scientific,  and  competent  witnesses,  who  have  ob- 
served this  occult  phenomena,  and  related  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard,  that  disbelief  of  their  testimony  is  but  the 
incredulity  of  uncharitableness,  or  the  denial  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  In  our  courts,  where  the  science  of  evidence  is 
regarded  as  a  compilation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  I  have 
often  seen  the  life  and  liberty  of  citizens  forfeited  to  the 
demands  of  a  violated  law  upon  evidence  far  less  conclusive 
than  that  upon  which  so-called  spirit  phenomena  assei-ta  its 
being,  and  demands  its  right  to  candid,  intelligent  investiga- 
tion. 

In  relating  what  I  have  seen  on  the  supposed  "border- 
land of  a  future  world,"  I  only  ask  of  the  reader  the  charity 
claimed  by  all,  who,  conscious  of  their  own  truthfulness  and 
rectitude  of  purpose,  do  not  hesitate  to  award  it  to  their 
fellows.     To  those  who  doubt  the  deductions  and  conclusions 
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drawn  from  the  facts,  I  have  something  to  say  in  the  future 
in  a  spirit  o^  friendly,  courteous  controversy,  but  with  those 
who  deny  the  facts  related  I  will  have  none.  The  reader 
may  not  accept  my  inferences  nor  agr^e  with  my  logic,  but 
in  charity,  he  will  not  condemn  without  investigating.  There 
is  a  volume  of  wisdom  apparently  unrecognized  by  the  theo- 
logians of  to-day  in  the  proverb  of  Israel's  wisest  king, — ^^He 
that  answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it^  it  is  a  folly 
and  a  ihame  unto  him.^^ 

MY  EXPERIENCE  IN   1889. 

During  the  month  of  August  last  I  visited,  for  the  third 
time,  "The  Cassadaga  Lake  Free  Association."  My  expe- 
rience up  to  that  time  has  been  published  in  a  "  Review  of 
•the  Report  of  the  Seybert  Commission,"  and  the  narrations 
of  occult  phenomena  therein  contained  were  more  than  veri- 
fied during  my  last  visit ;  but  time  and  the  space  allotted  me 
will  only  permit  a  brief  account  of  my  investigation  of  so- 
called  *' independent  slate- writing  "  at  two  interviews,  with 
different  mediums. 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  28th,  I  purchased  four  new  slates  at 
a  store  on  the  grounds.  I  took  them  from  a  box  just  received 
and  opened,  that  probably  contained  a  hundred  or  more.  I 
selected  those  that  had  defects  in  their  frames,  and  grain- 
marks  in  the  wood,  so  that  I  knew  they  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated by  magic  or  legerdemain,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  initialed  them  before  visiting  the  medium.  It  was  a 
bright,  sunshiny  afternoon.  The  room  I  entered  was  well 
lighted  by  two  windows  and  two  open  doors;  a  common 
table  and  four  chairs  were  all  the  furniture  it  contained.  On 
leaves  taken  from  a  small  pad  on  the  table  I  wrote  six  inter- 
rogatories addressed  to  persons  who,  if  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  churches  are  true,  were  in  the  "spirit 
world,"  but  if  not  true,  then  they  had  long  since  l)een  re- 
solved into  their  original  elements,  and,  of  course,  had  lost 
their  personality  in  the  great  sea  of  force  and  matter,  from 
whose  fathomless  depths  come  all  living  organisms  and  all 
sentient  beings. 

I  knew  that  in  life  they  had  been  my  friends ;  that  two  of 
them  were  endeared  to  me  by  the  ties  of  love  and  kindred. 
I  also  knew  that  if  the  clieerless  theories  of  a  few  prominent 
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scientists  were  true,  all  our  emotions  were  but  the  innate 
properties  of  matter  developed  by  atomic  aflBnities  and  com- 
binations, and  that  if  those  combinations  were  disintegrated 
by  death  and  decay,  the  emotions  were  dissipated  and  lived 
not  in  the  memories  and  personalities  of  the  past.  If  this 
theory  was  not  true ;  if  the  sunrise  of  a  new  existence  suc- 
ceeded the  sunset  of  death,  I  could  see  no  reason  in  the 
philosophy  of  life  why  they  might  not  give  me  some  evidence 
that  they  yet  lived,  loved,  and  remembered. 

I  determined  that  the  experiment  should  be  a  test,  abso- 
lutely free  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud  or  magic.  I  knew 
that  I  was  an  expert  in  magic  and  legerdemain,  and  that 
deception  from  this  source  was  very  improbable  if  not  impos- 
sible. And  I  also  knew  that  the  medium  was  not  a  magician. 
I  folded  the  slips  of  paper  lengthwise,  then  rolled  them  up 
into  small  pellets  and  laid  them  on  the  table  by  my  side. 
I  laid  one  slate  on  the  table,  the  medium  placed  thereon  a 
small  fragment  of  pencil  which  I  covered  with  another  slate, 
and  tied  them  together  with  my  handkerchief.  One  of 
the  interrogatories  was  addressed  to  an  intimate  friend  who 
had  in  life  been  a  member  of  our  bar.  He  was  well  known 
among  his  friends  by  a  peculiar  and  unusual  appellative 
which  for  convenience  in  description  I  will  call  "  Mark  " — 
my  interrogatory  was  addressed  to  him  by  his  full  name, 
there  being  nothing  in  it  that  could  suggest  the  appellation. 
When  my  slates  were  thus  prepared,  the  medium  who  was 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  reached  out  his  hand  as  if 
about  to  take  hold  of  the  slates,  but  before  he  had  touched 
them  he  jerked  back  his  arm  with  a  spasmodic  action,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  excited  tone, — "  Mark  is  here  !  Mark  is 
here!  and  is  very  glad  to  see  you."  Then  pausing  a  mo- 
ment in  an  attitude,  as  if  listening  intently  to  some  distant 
sound,  he  said :  — 

"  Mark  wants  you  to  untie  the  slates,  take  out  the  pencil, 
tie  them  up  again,  with  nothing  between  them,  and  he  will 
show  you  something  wonderful  —  that  will  astonish  you." 

I  obeyed  this  direction,  —  untied  —  opened  the  slates, 
removed  the  pencil,  re-tied  them  and  laid  them  by  my  side 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  medium,  when  he  continued  in  the 
same  excited  tone  :  — 

'*  Mark  wants  you  to  lay  the  pellet  containing  the  interrog- 
atory to  him  on  the  slates." 
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I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  which  one  it  was.  The 
medium  answered :  — 

"  He  says,  pick  up  anyone  —  you  cannot  make  a  mistake  — 
it  will  be  the  right  one,  even  if  you  shut  your  eyes  when 
you  pick  it  up." 

I  remembered  that  the  leaf  on  which  I  had  written  the 
question  to  "  Mark  "  had  a  corner  torn  off,  as  It  adhered  to  the 
binding.  I  examined  the  pellets  closely  and  seeing  one  that 
I  thought  was  thus  torn  on  its  edge,  I  concluded  that 
was  the  one  written  to  "  Mark,"  so  I  selected  another  tliat  I 
was  confident  was  not  the  one,  and  placed  it  on  the  slates. 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  the  slates  were 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  medium,  he  could  not  have 
touched  them  without  passing  around  to  my  side  of  the  table, 
which  I  knew  he  did  not  do. 

I  next  laid  the  two  slates  on  the  table.  The  medium 
placed  a  small  fragment  of  pencil  between  them  as  before. 
I  laid  my  hand  on  one  end  of  the  slates,  the  medium  placing 
his  fingers  on  the  other  end  ;  we  sat  for  some  moments  con- 
versing on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day ;  soon  I  distinctly 
he&rd  the  pencil  writing  between  the  slates  —  as  ceitain  am  I 
of  this,  as  I  am  that  I  am  writing  this  sentence,  and  I  am 
equally  certain  that  it  was  not  done  by  the  medium,  nor  by 
any  force  known  to  science. 

While  the  pencil  was  writing,  I  quoted  a  line  from  one  of 
Tom  Moore's  poems,  making  an  application  to  a  person  of  whom 
we  were  conversing.  In  doing  so,  I  misquoted  one  word  in 
the  line,  l)elieving  at  the  time  that  I  was  repeating  it  correctly; 
as  the  last  word  of  the  quotation  fell  from  my  lips,  the 
medium  excitedly  exclaimed :  — 

"  There,  it  is  done !  open  the  slates  quick !  be  quick  !  open 
them  !  "  I  immediately  did  so  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  one  was  covered  with  writing  in  several  different  hands, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  slate  was  written  the  quotation  I 
had  just  repeated,  in  which  the  error  I  had  made  was  cor- 
rected, while  a  word  was  changed  and  underscored  with  two 
lines,  making  the  application  I  intended,  and  I  am  also 
confident  that  it  was  written  as  I  repeated  it,  for  there  was 
not  time,  even  for  a  swift  stenographer,  to  have  tiiken  it  down 
after  I  had  finished  it,  before  I  opened  the  slates.  It  was 
signed  by  the  medium's  so-called  control. 

I   then  picked  up  the  pellet  I  had  placed  on  the  other 
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slates,  opened  it  and  it  was  the  one  I  had  directed  to  my 
friend,  I  untied  the  slates  and  there  was  a  complete  answer 
to  the  interrogatory,  the  words  written  alternately^  in  three 
colors^  redy  yellotv^  and  blus^  as  if  done  with  artists'  crayons. 
The  answer  commenced  '*  My  dear  old  fellow,"  exactly  as 
my  very  intimate  friend  "  Mark  "  usually  addressed  me,  and 
as  no  other  of  my  acquaintances  ever  did.  The  pencil  writ- 
ing on  the  slate  which  was  on  the  table  contained  pertinent 
and  characteristic  answers  to  the  interrogatories  I  had  writ- 
ten; one  of  them  refen-ing  incidently  to  the  presence — in 
spirit  life  —  of  one  whose  death  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the 
time,  and  only  ascertained  the  fact  on  my  return  home.  The 
medium  could  not  have  known  this  person  or  of  her  death. 
Observe,  here  was  a  fact  related  to  me  that  was  unknown  to 
either  the  medium  or  myself. 

The  next  day  I  procured  two  slates  as  before  and  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  visited  another  medium — a  lady — of 
whose  occult  powers  I  had  heard  many,  to  me,  incredible  rela- 
tions. I  told  the  medium  that  I  would  not  prepare  any 
interrogatories,  but  that  I  desired  to  make  a  test  experiment 
for  publication.  I  placed  a  piece  of  pencil  between  the  slates, 
tied  my  handkerchief  around  them  and  suspended  them  from 
a  lamp-hook  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  over  a  table.  My 
friend  sat  at  one  side  of  the  table  and  I  at  the  other.  The 
medium  was  not  at  any  time  near  the  slates  while  they  were 
thus  suspended ;  she  being  seated  at  least  ten  feet  from  them, 
she  asked  me  who  I  desired  to  come  ?  I  replied :  "  Anyone 
that  can  write  on  those  slates,  I  don't  care  who  it  is  or  what 
they  write."  We  sat  for  some  time  conversing  on  the  topics  of 
the  day  and  place,  when  I  distinctly  heard  the  pencil  moving 
between  the  slates.  It  seemed  to  be  making  marks,  it  did 
not  sound  like  writing.  My  friend  and  myself  distinctly  saw 
the  slates  moving  with  a  vibratory  motion.  Soon  the  sound 
changed  as  if  the  pencil  was  writing ;  we  waited  five  minutes, 
when  all  sound  having  ceased,  I  removed  the  slates  from 
the  hook,  opened,  and  on  one  were  two  artistically  executed 
drawings,  with  a  poem  (?)  of  two  hundred  fifty  words.  The 
poem,  or  more  properly  rhyme,  in  connection  Avith  the  draw- 
ings, seemed  to  be  a  joke  perpetrated  at  my  expense  as  if  in 
answer  to  my  indifference  as  to  who  \\Tote  or  what  was 
written,  and  it  was  so  pertinent,  or  rather  impertinent,  that 
oiy   friends   who  have  seen  it  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
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"  intelligent  force  "  was  well  acquainted  with  my  foibles,  a 
fact  which,  on  reflection,  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  myself.  The 
"force"  was  not  a  Bums,  neither  a  Shakespeare,  yet  it 
certainly  possessed  wit  as  well  as  knowledge.  There  was  evi- 
dently more  truth  than  poetry  in  this  occult  literary  produc- 
tion, and  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  an  unseen  intelligent 
force  was  so  conclusive  that  Agnosticism  was  no  solace  to  my 
wounded  vanity. 

Observe,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena I  have  described,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

"  I  have  only  a  rounds  unvarnished  tale  delivered^  That  I 
know  is  true  in  every  particular,  and  I  earnestly  request  those 
who  are  capable  of  solving  the  mystery  on  a  scientific  basis  to 
do  so. 

If  there  is  a  spirit-world,  and  a  continuity  of  human  life  ; 
if  the  historic  relations  of  past  events  so  universally  believed 
by  the  Christian  world  are  true ;  if  the  laws  of  life  are  as 
immutable  as  the  source  from  whence  they  came  ;  if  there  is 
indeed  a  ^^  Father  of  lights^  with  whom  is  no  variahleness^ 
^neither  shadow  of  turning^  "  then  the  solution  is  comparatively 
easy.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  phenomena,  so  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  times  of  the  early  patriarclis,  and  that 
attended  the  life  of  the  Nazarene,  and  the  career  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  apostle  Paul  but  enunciated  a  scientific  fact 
when  he  said  :  — 

"  There  is  a  natural  hody^  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  and 
the  glory  of  the  one  is  not  the  glory  of  the  other^ 

In  this  phenomena  there  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the 
hope  and  faith  of  the  Christian  world  are  true ;  that  there 
is  a  to-morrow  for  the  human  race,  and  that  there  is  now,  as 
of  old,  an  intercommunication  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  or  rather  that  there  is  no  death,  only  a  change,  from 
worm  to  butterfly. 

I  know  that  no  conscious  force  of  mine  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  I  have  described,  and  if  we  possess  a 
mental  and  physical  force  that  ive  are  uncoiLscious  of,  who 
knows  of  its  existence  ? 

The  unseen  energy  that  directed  the  pencil  and  invisible 
crayons  must  have  known  its  own  origin,  or  at  least  whether 
it  belonged  to  earth  or  spirit  life ;  and  why  should  it  deceive 
by  fraud  and  forgery  ?  If  it  was  the  result  of  an  unknown 
mental   force  that  pertains  to  incarnate   beings,  it  was,  of 
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course,  governed  by  natural  laws,  and  it  was  apparently  as 
easy  to  announce  that  fact  to  those  with  whom  it  communi- 
cated as  it  was  to  falsify  and  mislead  honest  inquirers. 

If  it  was  not  "Mark"  who  answered  the  interrogatory,  it 
certainly  was  some  sentient  power  that  was  mentally  his 
"  alter  ego^^"*  for  it  counterfeited  his  signature,  possessed  his 
memory  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  expression,  recognized 
his  friends,  and  asserted  his  personality. 

What  was  it  that  wrote  my  quotation  from  Tom  Moore,  as 
it  fell  from  my  lips?  Was  it  the  unconscious  cerebration  of 
my  own  mind  ?  Surely  not,  for  it  corrected  my  error.  It 
knew  what  I  did  not  know,  while  it  perfectly  understood  the 
application  I  intended  to  make.  Was  it  unconscious  cere- 
bration of  the  mind  of  the  medium  ?  Surely  not,  for  he  did 
not  know  "  Mark,"  had  never  heard  of  him  or  his  character- 
istic mode  of  expression.  Was  it  a  conjunction  of  uncon- 
scious brain  action  of  both  medium  and  myself,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  asserts?  Did  the  medium  and  myself  combine 
our  mental  forces  in  one  "  inextricable  jumble "  to  deceive 
ourselves,  and  then  write  a  falsehood  and  perpetrate  a  forgery 
on  the  slates  ?  And  if  that  was  possible,  what  power  moved 
the  pencil  when  it  was  not  in  contact  with  our  physical 
organism  ?  Was  it  the  *'  odic  force "  of  Reichenhach^  as  a 
few  savants  avssert  ?  That  is,  did  the  mental  energy  of  two 
pei*sons,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  unite  with  the  so-called 
"06?"  force  of  the  German  scientist,  and  conspire  to  com- 
mit a  motiveless,  cruel  deception,  when  they  could  as  easily 
have  told  the  truth,  explained  the  phenomena,  and  enlight- 
ened the  world?  The  average  thinking  mind  will  fail  to  see 
why  an  unknown,  intelligent  energy  that  certainly  can  write, 
think,  rememl)er,  communicate  ideas,  and  assert  its  person- 
ality, should  hesitate  to  avow  its  parentage  ? 

I  am  not  a  philosopher  but  an  old  lawyer,  accustomed  to 
weigh  testimony  according  to  the  rules  of  the  science  of  evi- 
dence. I  have  no  other  'vguide  boards  "  to  direct  me  on  the 
pathway  of  investigation  than  those  whose  correctness  has  been 
accepted  by  the  learned  jurists  of  past  centuries,  and  that  in 
judicial  tribunals  always  point  with  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  truth.  If  I  cannot  depend  upon  these,  then  am  I  like  a 
mariner  who  is  at  sea,  on  a  rudderless  ship,  with  no  chart, 
coni|)a.>s,  or  beacon  light  to  guide  liim  on  his  pathless  course. 

The  laboratory  of  the  scientist  is  not  the  place  where  the 
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question  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  to  he  decided. 
The  alembic  and  retort  cannot  assist  in  it«  solution.  It  is 
true  that  with  the  microscope  and  the  revelations  of  chemistry 
the  savant  may  investigate  the  secrets  of  life  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  its  manifestations.  He  may  see  its  faint  movements 
in  vegetable  cells,  in  protophytes,  infusoria,  and  protoplasm, 
yet  it  is  life  alone  and  not  intelligence,  that  he  discovers. 
Force  and  motion  he  observes  and  recognizes,  but  not  intellect. 
Between  matter  and  mind  is  an  unbridged  chasm  that  as  yet 
defies  the  skill  of  the  scientific  engineer.  But  the  presence 
of  an  intellectual  force  can  be  determined  by  even  the  ordi- 
nary juryman  on  such  evidence  of  its  existence  as  he  sees  in 
his  daily  life.  Certainly  he  can  recognize  human  intellect  m 
the  witness  box,  even  if  it  is  manifested  through  the  utterances 
of  ignorance  or  mental  weakness.  Humanity  has  no  known 
counterfeit  in  nature's  vast  domain,  and  when  its  chai-acteris- 
tics  are  manifested  to  us  in  any  intelligible  manner  we  rec- 
ognize them  as  easily  as  the  banker  does  the  genuine  coin  in 
general  circulation.  If  this  is  not  so  then  is  human  testimony 
of  no  avail,  and  the  trial  of  a  cause  in  court  is  but  a  "  comedy 
of  errors  "  where,  under  time-honored  rules,  men  are  unwar- 
rantably condenmed  to  infamy  and  death  on  the  evidence  of 
"  erring  human  senses." 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  "  the  land  of 
the  midnight  sun."  It  was  written  by  a  friend  of  my  early 
manhood.  I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  forty  yeai-s,  and 
although  I  no  longer  remembered  his  handwriting,  yet  I  knew 
from  the  innate  evidence  of  the  communication  that  it  was 
from  the  one  whose  name  was  subscribed  thereto.  I  had  l)e- 
lieved  that  he  was  dead,  yet  from  the  memory  of  past  events, 
and  the  peculiar  style  of  their  narration,  with  the  mention  of 
an  appellation  he  was  known  by  among  his  youthful  com- 
panions, I  knew  that  he  was  alive  and  had  written  to  me.  It 
seemed  like  an  echo  from  the  distant  past  that  had  come  to 
me  from  beyond  the  oc^an ;  yet  I  did  not  doubt  its  authen- 
ticity. A  few  weeks  after  I  received  another  communication 
which  purported  to  have  come  from  "  the  land  of  perpetual 
life  and  sunshinie."  It  had  the  same  innate  evidences  of  its 
authorship ;  it  also  narrated  old  memories,  and  wiis  subscribed 
by  the  familiar  appellation  "  Mark."  It  too  seemed  an  echo 
of  the  past,  but  it  came  from  beyond  the  grave.  I  knew  that 
the  Christian  world  believed  that  "  Mark  "  yet  lived,  and  I 
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did  not  know  that  the  "  mystic  river "  was  wider  or  more 
impassable  than  the  sea,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  sage,  ser- 
vant, or  sophist  ever  wrote,  I  could  not  if  I  would,  resist  the 
evidence  that  there  was  a  to-morrow  after  the  darkness  of  death, 
and  that  my  friend  lived  in  its  sunshine  of  a  new  existence. 

Truths  are  but  nature's  thoughts  uttered  through  natural 
phenomena,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  recognizes  that 
fact  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  The  humblest 
swain  that  guides  his  plough  through  the  furrowed  field,  is 
as  confident  of  the  truths  related  to  him  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  as  the  scientist  is  of  those 
developed  by  the  retort  or  microscope.  He  knows  full  well 
that  the  planted  seed  begets  the  ripened  ear,  and  that  the 
apple  shaken  from  the  limb  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  to 
prove  these  facts  his  testimony  in  our  courts  would  have  a« 
much  weight  as  that  of  a  Grey  or  a  Newton,  although  his 
dull  mentality  never  thought  of  vegetative  energy  or  the 
laws  of  gravity.  He  recognizes  the  voice  of  a  companion  who 
calls  from  an  adjacent  field,  or  the  faintest  sound  of  the  tink- 
ling bell  of  his  wandering  herd  in  the  distant  woods.  He  sees  a 
blow  given  and  returned  in  a  personal  conflict,  and  on  the  wit^ 
ness  stand  relates  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  his  evidence  is 
received  by  both  court  and  jury  with  as  much,  if  not  more, 
confidence  than  would  be  that  of  a  Faraday,  who  scientifically 
demonstrated  that  ocean  steam  navigation  was  impossible. 

Science  errs  in  her  conclusions  as  frequently  as  do  our 
senses,  and  when  the  latter  tell  us  what  they  see,  and  hear, 
and  feel,  we  cannot  disbelieve  them,  because  the  former 
doubte.  I  have  a  slate  covered  with  the  familiar  handwriting 
of  my  old  friend  "  Mark."  I  recognize  his  peculiar  mode  of 
expression,  and  his  memory  of  the  past,  and  moreover  I  do 
most  positively  know  that  it  was  not  written  by  physical 
human  agency.  I  know  that  the  most  eminent  divines  and 
scientists  believe  in  a  future  life  for  the  human  soul,  and  I 
also  know  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  the  saints,  sages, 
and  scientists  that  ever  lived,  cannot  prove  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  spirit  life  to  return  to  earth.  Therefore  the  logic  of 
the  evidence  tells  me  that  "  Mark  "  yet  lives,  and  until  this  is 
rebutted  by  clearer  and  conclusive  evidence  that  he  could  not 
communicate  with  his  friends  in  this  life,  I  must  trust  the 
testimony  of  my  senses  and  believe  that  he  yet  lives  in  '*  the 
to-morrow  for  the  human  race." 


WHAT    IS    RELIGION? 


BY    JUNIUS    HENRI    BROWNE. 


What  is  Religion?  though  a  wholly  natural  and  proper 
question,  will  doubtless  strike  the  evangelical  mind  as  unnec- 
essary and  impertinent.  Religion  has  been  so  long  and 
80  habitually  blended  with  Theology  that  the  two  are  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  identical.  Religion  is  technically  thought 
to  refer  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Man  toward  God; 
Theology  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  and  his 
relations  to  Man.  But  this  distinction  is  popularly  so  little 
preserved,  that  the  terms  are  used  as  if  synonomous,  to  the 
inextricable  misundei'standing  and  debasement  of  Religion. 
Religion  really,  whatever  scholastics  and  casuists  may  say, 
has  no  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Theology.  It  is 
simply  and  solely  the  liighest  morality,  and  the  rule  of  life : 
il  was  active,  a  principle  of  humanity,  and  potent  for  good, 
ages  before  Theology  had  been  invented.  This  word  is 
found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  applied  to  the  authors  of 
Theogonies,  such  as  Orpheus  and  Hesiod.  It  was  used 
also  by  ecclesiastic  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries ;  but  it  never,  as  clerically  maintained,  had  its  present 
significance  until  the  famous  French  scholastic  Ab^lard 
employed  it,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  explain  what  he 
called  the  science  of  Clu-istianity.  But  Theology  in  a  broad 
sense,  followed  hard  upon  Clii-istianity,  though  the  term  does 
not  occur,  it  is  said,  in  the  New  Testament,  being  visibly 
foreign  to  the  holders  of  the  early  faith.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  as  they  are  named,  were  all  theologians,  and 
from  the  second  to  the  tliirteenth  century,  exhausted  their 
genius  and  learning  ia  complicathig  and  mystifying  its 
original  doctrines  and  plain  morality.  Africans,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Spaniards,  representing  different  and  dis- 
tinct ages,  they  did  everytliing  in  their  power  to  mterpret 
the  unknowable,  and  explain  the  inexplicable,  by  a  variety 
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of  presentment.  A  curious  study  of  mind  and  mood,  of 
earnestness  and  zeal,  of  belief  and  theory,  of  racial  condi- 
tions and  peculiarities  they  certainly  furnished ;  but  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  in  which  they  were  vitally  interested,  they 
added  nothing.  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Irenseus,  Origen,  Augus- 
tine, Cyprian,  Jerome,  Justin  Martyr,  Lactantius,  Tertullian, 
are  great  patristic  names  ;  but  their  voluminous  writings, 
ascetic,  polemic,  and  exegetical  are  of  no  practical  value 
whatever.  They,  and  all  modem  theologians,  in  an  honest 
effort  no  doubt  to  illuminate  and  benefit  true  Religion,  have 
only  obscured  and  hurt  it.  Theology,  instead  of  inspiring 
and  strengthening  faith  in  extra-mundane,  supernatural 
affairs,  has  unquestionably  weakened,  and  often  destroyed 
its  agencies.  Albeit  this  is  not  a  theological  period,  —  in 
many  respects  the  reverse  of  it,  in  fact — ,  thousands  of  eccle- 
siastics have  not  yet  found  it  out.  They  continue  to  cast 
their  tiny  plummets  into  the  unfathomable  sea,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  sounding  bottom.  They  are  forever  trying,  in  their 
blind  way,  to  convert  skeptics,  reclaim  the  fallen,  divulge 
divine  secrets,  and  are  producing  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Church;  or  Churches,  have,  from  the  beginning,  been 
far  more  theologic  than  religious,  and,  by  being  so,  have  rather 
repelled  than  secured  communicants.  Roman  Catholicism, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the  outset,  has  grown  to  be 
stupendously,  completely,  ineradicably  theologic.  It  claims, 
of  course,  to  have. been  primeval  Christianity,  but  without 
valid  argument,  or  aspect  of  speciousness.  It  has,  like  every- 
tliing  else,  been  evolved.  Notwithstanding  its  assumption  of 
unchangeableness  and  unity,  it  has  had  its  full  share  of  vicis- 
situdes and  schisms,  and  is  destined  to  many  more.  But  it 
has  arranged  its  own  history,  machinery,  and  myths  to  its 
satisfaction,  and  presents  to-day  a  magnificent  system  for  con- 
trolling superstitious  minds,  and  for  confounding  reason.  It 
has  been  made  responsible  for  many  crimes  which  rightly 
belong  to  a  cruel  age ;  but  it  has  more  than  enough  of  its 
own  to  answer  for.  The  Church,  as  its  arrogation  is,  now 
demands  that  all  its  dogmas,  however  untenable,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted on  faith,  unreserved  and  absolute.  Nevertheless,  in 
feudal  times  it  stood,  to  do  it  justice,  between  the  brutal 
Barons  and  the  oppressed  people,  and  thus  greatly  benefited 
Humanity.  The  Protestant  Churches  act  much  the  same ; 
but,  as  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  like  the  Papal 
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See,  they  seem  less  wedded  to  superstition.  They  at  least 
allow  theii*  members  to  read  the  Bible;  but  the  Roman 
Church  denies  the  laity  this,  and  every  vestige  of  freedom, 
and  dominates  them  in  the  name  of  authority.  So  complete 
a  spiritual  despotism  exists  nowhere  else.  The  fact  that  it 
can  still  exist,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
proves  how  easy  it  is  to  enslave  the  undei'standing  of  the 
mass  of  men  by  a  parade  of  priestly  bugbears.  Wildly  ab- 
surd as  the  Roman  creed  Ls,  and  passing  comprehension  that 
it  should  be  held  by  millions,  it  cannot,  as  a  mere  theologic 
scheme  for  imposing  upon  the  weak  and  timid,  be  too  highly 
commended. 

Why  should  any  intelligent,  independent  mind  revere  any 
Orthodox  Church  as  such?  The  Church,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  generally  armyed  itself  against  the  cause  of 
progress,  against  science,  against  reform  of  every  sort.  The 
advance  of  Humanity  has  ever  been  made  in  face  of  the 
fiercest  opposition  from  defenders  of  dogma,  and  denouncers 
m  synod  and  pulpit.  Even  when  our  Civil  War  was  bre^ving, 
most  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  North  either  defended 
or  apologized  for  Slavery,  and  violently  censured  the  few 
clergymen  who  had  the  manliness  to  speak  against  it.  The 
Church  has  been  the  direct  and  moving  cause  of  spilling 
oceans  of  blood,  because  of  some  theologic  difference  of 
opinion,  when  any  opinion  on  the  subject  was  woi'se  than 
worthless.  Hundred^  and  hundreds  of  .thousands  of  men 
have  been  butchered  for  disbelief  in  some  ridiculous  tenet, 
invented  by  a  fanatic  monk,  or  distorted  from  original  sig- 
nificance by  the  morbid  fancy  of  some  self-torturing  priest. 
And  this  appalling  savagery  has  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  Religion.  All  history,  indeed,  has  been  stained 
and  disgraced  with  theologic  infamies.  The  greatly  exag- 
gerated persecutions  of  Christians  by  Pagan  emperors,  in 
ancient  Rome,  are  as  nothmg  compared  with  the  incalculable, 
merciless  slaughtei*s  of  Christians  by  Chi-istians  for  the  glory 
of  God.  From  the  first  to  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the 
bitterest  and  deadliest  strifes  among  men  have  been  waged 
about  trivial  variations  in  Biblical  belief :  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties  have  resulted  from  quarrels  concerning  the  best 
way  to  get  to  heaven. 

Still,  even  in  those  unenlightened  days,  Religion,  though 
far  less  common,  was  very  much  what  it  is  now.     It  long 
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antedated  Christianity,  with  which  it  has  no  sort  of  alliance. 
Socrates,  Solon,  Aristides,  Brutus,  Marcus  Cato,  Marcellus, 
Pelopidas  were  religious.  Thousands  of  so-styled  Pagans 
have  been  immeasurably  more  religious  than  thousands  of 
noted  Christians,  some  of  whom  have  l)een  canonized.  The 
Churches  are  continually  concerned  in  regard  to  the  heathen  ; 
but  many  of  the  heathen  might  with  far  more  justice  be  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  the  Churches,  wliich  often  practice  the 
opposite  of  what  they  preach.  Religion  has  no  depend- 
ence on  faith,  or  belief  of  the  sacerdotal  sort.  The  idea  that 
it  has  is  the  bane  of  all  Theology.  Religion  is  practical,  not 
in  any  manner  theoretic.  It  may  have  an  ideal  standard  to 
help  and  stimulate  it ;  but  it  is  occupied  with  deeds  and  facts, 
leaving  cavils  and  subtleties  to  those  who  care  for  them. 
Faith,  on  which  so  prodigious  stress  has  always  been  laid, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Churches  essential  to  salvation,  is 
not,  in  any  sense,  a  virtue.  Its  possession  may  be  fortunate ; 
may  be  good  subjectively;  but  it  is  outside  of  the  will, 
entii'ely  beyond  our  control.  It  is,  strictly,  an  accident; 
must,  it  should  seem,  be  ascribed  to  temperament,  for  which 
no  one  is  responsible;  temperament,  combined  with  circum- 
stances, constituting  what  we  call  destiny.  We  are  no  more 
answerable  for  our  faith,  or  our  want  of  it,  than  we  are  for 
our  stature,  the  color  of  our  eyes,  the  shape  of  our  nose.  A 
man  may  wish  to  be  six  feet  tall,  when  he  is  but  five  and 
a  half ;  to  have  hazel  eyes,  instead  of  blue ;  to  own  a  Grecian 
rather  than  an  aquiline  nose.  But  Nature  will  not  gratify 
him.  If  lie  should  be  evangelically  told  that  he  would,  in 
consequence,  be  consigned  to  perdition,  he  would  regard  it 
as  a  joke :  he  might,  if  lacking  humor,  become  furious.  But 
tliis  is  substantially  what  every  man,  without  faith,  is  told 
by  the  Calvinists,  who,  naturally,  cannot  consider  going  to 
hell  in  the  light  of  a  jest.  In  truth,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
they  are  capable  of  perceiving  a  joke,  however  transparent. 
If  they  were,  they  never  could  have  subscribed  to  a  creed  so 
monstrous.  Calvin  himself  was  one  of  the,  gloomiest  of 
mortals,  which  goes  far  toward  explaining  his  doctrines. 
Conscientious,  self-denying,  intensely  honest,  a  dreadful 
theology  made  him,  as  it  has  made  millions,  a  barbarous 
l)igot.  If  he  could  only  have  laughed,  he  might  have  been 
less  inhuman  :  he  might  have  spared  Servetus. 

If  we  have  not  faith,  the  priests  aver,  we  should  secure  it 
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by  prayer.  The  remedy  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease.  To 
a  rationalist,  the  very  idea  of  prayer  is  preposterous. 
Accepting,  for  the  moment,  the  theologic  theory,  tliat  God, 
omniscient  and  omnipotent,  created  the  universe,  of  which  this 
world  is  so  immaterial  a  part.  He  must  then  know  what  is 
best  for  man,  without  man's  prompting  or  reminding,  in  the 
form  of  prayer.  Imagine,  too,  the  number  of  contrary  prayers 
that  are  offered,  and  the  perpetual  dilemma  in  which  the 
Almighty  must  be  placed.  That  is  impious,  add  the  priests. 
To  pray  is  a  divine  commandment :  prayer  is  grateful  to  God 
as  a  sign  of  submission  to  his  will,  as  an  evidence  of  worship. 
His  love  of  praise  is  insatiable.  What  could  such  a  Being 
care  for  human  praise,  being  eternal,  all-sufficient  to  himself, 
the  Author  of  eveiything?  Would  not  prayer  be  the 
strongest  proof  of  a  want  of  faith  in  the  Deity ;  as  if  he  had 
made  an  injmeiLse  machine,  and  could  not  keep  it  going  with- 
out our  puny  and  impertinent  suggestions  ?  In  a  subjective 
sense,  prayer,  it  should  be  admitted,  may  be  beneficial  to  a 
genuine  believer  in  it,  by  relieving  his  mind,  by  predisposing 
him  to  a  better  life.  But  prayer  in  general  is  perfunctory, 
a  part  of  the  orthodox  ceremonial  only,  an  empty  form,  so 
often  repeated  as  to  lose  whatever  it  might  once  have  had  of 
sacredness.  Objectively  (and  here  Theology  insists  on  its 
efficacy),  pmyer  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  incongruous  and 
illogical,  positively  unthinkable. 

As  man  is  religious  without  Theology,  he  ma}''  be  religious 
with  it,  or  in  spite  of  it.  Belief  in  it  does  not,  primarily, 
make  him  better  or  worse,  though  it  must  be  very  hard  for 
liim  to  square  justice  and  goodness  on  Earth  with  what  he  is 
compelled  to  think  justice  and  goodness  in  Heaven.  How 
he  can  reconcile  the  discordance,  and  keep  his  sanity  puzzles 
the  understanding.  Probably  he  does  not  try  reconcilement. 
He  brings  his  mind  to  bear  on  secular  things  alone,  and  thus 
improves  his  religious  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
orthodoxLsts  are  harmed  by  Theology,  and  harmed  badly. 
They  are  inclined  to  hold  unconsciously,  perhaps,  that  their 
ecclesiastic  observances,  their  ceremonial  practices,  release 
them,  in  a  measure,  from  the  need  of  discharging  moral 
duties.  If  they  attend  Church  regularly,  pajdng  high  rent 
for  a  pew,  and  subscribe  liberally  for  foreign  missions,  are 
they  not  more  apt  to  be  tempted  into  taking  undue  advan- 
tage in  trade,  or  into   excusing  themselves   for   neglecting 
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obvious  duties  ?  If  they  are  mercenary,  do  they  not  fancy, 
that,  by  giving  money  for  new  altar-cloths,  bigger  organs,  and 
advanced  pastoral  salaries,  they  are  buying  a  reserved  seat  in 
the  best  of  the  celestial  mansions  ?  Such  communicants  are 
permeated  with  a  sense  of  their  own  interest.  They  often 
say  about  the  evangelic  future  that  they  are  not  certain  of 
the  truth  of  their  creed ;  but  that,  if  they  are  mistaken,  it  will 
do  no  harm,  and  that  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  They 
thus  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  both  worlds. 

The  mischief  of  the  orthodox  scheme,  as  originally  presented, 
is  that  it  appeals  to  the  lowest  feelings  of  humanity, — selfish- 
ness— and  fear,  which  is  only  another  form  of  selfishness.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  when  Heaven  and  Hell  are  put  forward 
as  the  divine  reward  of  piety,  and  the  divine  penalty  of  wick- 
edness. We  should,  if  deserving,  be  good  for  the  love  of 
good, — or  the  love  of  God  as  the  Scriptures  put  it  —  not  for 
the  hope  of  recompense,  or  dread  of  punishment.  No  won- 
der that  deeply  pious  souls,  like  Mme.  Guyon,  have  wished 
that  some  mighty  angel  could  turn  extinguishing  oceans  into 
Hell,  and  apply  a  consuming  torch  to  Heaven,  in  order  that 
mankind  might  be  virtuous  for  virtue's  sake  alone. 

Lately,  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to  ignore  Hell,  which 
the  most  rabid  orthodoxists  can  hardly  abide.  But  Heaven 
has  been  retained  as  a  germ,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  its 
ancient  caparisons.  One  is  as  grotesque  as  the  other:  the 
two  are  interdependent.  The  existence  of  Hell  makes 
Heaven  impossible,  and  the  evangelic  Heaven  is  childish. 

Heathfnl  minds  refuse  to  believe  God  a  monster  or  an 
egotist.  They  do  not,  and  cannot,  know  what  he  is :  com- 
mon sense  may  tell  them  what  he  is  not.  The  name  is  on 
everybody's  tongue,  and  each  has  his  own  idea  of  its  mean- 
ing. God  is  unknown,  and  unknowable.  Only  orthodoxists 
can  conceive  him  to  be  personal ;  for  instead  of  his  making 
them  as  they  assume,  they  make  him,  and  paint  him  far  blacker 
than  themselves.  The  chief  difference,  indeed,  between  them 
and  the  rationalist  is  their  belief  in  a  pereonal  God,  and  in  con- 
scious immortality.  They  think,  "Do  you  believe  in  God?" 
an  exact  definitive  question,  and  are  surprised  if  told  that  it 
is  entirely  vague ;  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  He  who 
does  not  believe  in  their  idea  of  God,  they  decry  as  an 
infidel  or  atheist,  which  is  an  easy,  eVangelic  method  of 
emphasizing  divergence  of  understanding.     If  their  concep- 
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tion  were  true  that  Grod  creates  souls,  knowing  their  doom  by 
his  prescience,  and  then  damns  them  for  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose of  their  creation,  would  not  an  unequivocal  atheist  be  a 
hundred-fold  better  than  the  most  imcompromising  believer  ? 
The  whole  plan  of  orthodox  salvation  is  so  destitute  of  con- 
sistency, justice,  intelligence  or  reason  as  not  to  be  worthy  of 
entertconment  by  a  rationalist.  It  would  be  supremely  revolt- 
ing, were  it  not  so  puerile.  Obviously,  it  was  concocted 
when  the  world  was  in  its  infancy,  and  was  not  designed  for 
its  ripeness. 

The  Churches  of  the  advanced  order  have  recently  per- 
mitted Jehovah  to  remain  in  the  background,  and  have  dis- 
creetly brought  forward  Jesus  —  no  two  beings  could  be  more 
antipodal  —  as  their  Deity  and  exemplar.  His  life,  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  whether  he  be  regarded  as 
man  or  God  —  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  he 
ever  claimed  to  be  divine  —  is  so  grand  and  beautiful  as  to 
be  a  model  for  universal  imitation.  The  advanced  Churches, 
fearing  the  repulsive  effect  of  lessons  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament,  now  incline  mainly  to  the  precepts  of  Jesus. 
While  they  are  insisting  on  his  gentleness,  his  goodness,  his 
self-denial,  his  unstinted  compassion,  they  seem  to  forget 
how  inconsistent  is  their  preaching  and  their  practice.  If 
Christ  should  return  to  the  nineteenth  century  world,  and 
try  to  visit  the  fashionable  churches  of  New  York,  Boston, 
or  any  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  how  would  he  be 
received?  Would  he  not  be  denied  admission,  in  his  plain 
garb,  with  his  simple  ways  ?  The  sleek  sexton  and  his  assist- 
ants would  not  consider  him  a  gentleman  —  and  he  would 
not  be  such,  as  they  apprehend  the  term.  They  would  be 
afi*aid  to  show  him  to  a  pew,  even  if  they  should  i)ity  his  pale, 
pensive  face,  and  wearied  air.  He  would  form  a  vStrange  con- 
trast with  the  elaborately  cai-ved  woodwork,  the  decorated 
ceilings,  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  sumptuous  interior. 
Those  churches  would  be  no  place  for  liim,  and  he  would 
recognize  the  fact  at  once.  Indeed,  he  would  not  go  there. 
He  was  the  first  democrat ;  he  would  seek  the  poorest  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  and  address  himself  to  the  common  people. 
He  would  mcur  great  risk  of  arrest  as  a  tramp ;  but  he  who 
had  been  crucified  would  come  prepared  for  rejection  and 
revilement.  He  would  not  be  put  to  death  again  —  thanks 
to  the  growth  of  Humanity,  in  spite  of  Theology  —  but  in  his 
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incognito  he  would  find  the  orthodox  world  remarkably 
unappreciative,  if  not  inimical.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
would  be  forced  to  find  shelter  with  the  infidels  and  atheists, 
so  designated.  Orthodoxy  and  Jesus  are  irreconcilably 
dissentient,  even  at  the  present  day;  and  yet  the  self-com- 
placent orthodoxists  are  convinced  that  their  correlation  is 
complete. 

Religion  has,  by  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  education, 
the  development  of  Reason  and  Science,  so  combated  and 
modified  Theology  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  old  power  of  harm. 
It  no  longer  bums  and  tortures  for  opinion's  sake  (William 
Penn  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  that  men  are  responsible 
for  their  religious  convictions  to  God  alone) ;  but  it  still 
delights  to  persecute,  so  far  as  it  can,  those  that  openly 
oppose  its  dogmas.  Theologic  hatred,  grown  proverbial,  and 
theologic  temper  continue  to  be  of  the  robustest  fibre.  It 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  leave  the  fate  of  a  defiant  rationalist 
in  severely  orthodox  hands.  He  would  not  be  strangled  or 
poisoned,  iu  all  probability;  but,  if  they  could  have  full 
sway,  they  would  make  his  days  most  oppressive.  A  good 
deal  of  the  ancient  spirit,  though  assuaged  by  a  century  or  two 
of  true  Religion,  yet  lingei's  in  the  evangelic  churches.  The 
clergy,  for  example,  who  assume  to  be  followers  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  are  commonly  the  revei'se  of  meek  or  lowly, 
when  any  one  controverts,  however  mildly  or  earnestly,  the 
tenets  of  then*  creed.  Amiable  otherwise  they  may  be;  but 
in  this  particular,  they  are  hitolerant,  intemperate,  violent, 
often  slanderous,  venomously  untruthful.  All  noted  person- 
ages who  have  arraigned  the  Church;  who  have  dared  to 
differ  from  its  ignorant  or  barbarous  doctrines,  have  been 
foully  defamed,  and  cruelly  punished,  when  punishment  was 
possible.  The  Vatican,  which  burned  Giordano  Bruno  for 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  being  intellectually  in  advance  of 
his  time,  longs  to  bum  liim  again,  after  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  orthodox  preachers  of  New 
England  prayed  that  Theodore  Parker  might  be  speedily 
removed  from  life  because  he  avowed  sentiments  of  true 
religion.  A  braver,  better,  nobler  man  the  century  has  not 
seen ;  but  having  aroused  the  demon  of  Theology,  he  could 
not  be  forgiven. 

Theologic  temper  is  visible  in  1890,  alike  in  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  smallest  rustic  clergyman.     Nor  is  it  to  be 
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wondered  at.  Any  man  or  set  of  men  led  to  l)elieve  that  they 
ai-e  explaining  the  word  of  God  to  tlie  throng,  thii-sting  for 
their  exi)lanation,  naturally  become  spiritually  arrogant^  and 
intensely  choleric,  wlien  some  religious  tliinker,  exposing 
their  ignorance,  puts  their  petty  conceit  in  the  dust.  Why 
should  not  Theology,  nan^ow,  inflated,  intolerant,  and  cruel, 
be  the  bitter  foe  of  Religion,  enlightened,  tranquil,  sympa- 
thetic, and  benevolent?  Theologians  and  oii:hodoxiste  in 
general  may  be,  fundamentally,  as  good  as  other  men.  But 
they  are  limited,  non-progressive,  and  their  strenuous  adherence 
to  superstition  impairs  tlieu*  Ix^tter  judgment,  and  gradually 
dehumanizes  their  views  of  the  supernatural.  Nothing  L=j,  or 
can  be,  more  pernicious  to  the  imdei'standing  than  continu- 
ous cherishment  of  untruth.  OrthodoxLsts  sometimes  say 
that  their  belief,  even  if  unsound,  cannot  injure  them.  But 
it  can,  and  does.  Its  tendency  is  degrading :  it  confuses  and 
weakens  moral  ideas,  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  If 
orthodoxists  fail  to  suffer  from  their  creed,  they  owe  their 
failm*e  to  their  temperament,  capable  of  resisting  even  the 
hideous  dogmas  they  have  been  taught. 

Religion  requii'es  that  a  man  should  he  a  law  to  himself ; 
thus  reflecting  the  cosmic  princii)le,  tlie  evident  order  of  the 
Universe.  The  religious  man  aims  to  Ixj  pure,  tempei-ate, 
truthful,  honest,  sympathetic,  humane,  above  all  charitable. 
In  whatever  he  falls  sliort,  as  he  is  most  likely  to,  for  he  has  an 
ideal,  he  tides  unweaiyingly  to  do  better.  He  has  no  dread  of 
pimislunent  here  or  hereafter:  his  conscience  is  his  guide,  his 
self-esteem  his  approval.  He  regards  fear  as  a  misfrablc 
degrading,  slavish  passion,  with  whicli  genuine  manhood  has 
no  conceni.  He  totally  rejects  tlie  exj)ressi()n,  -God-ft'ar- 
ing,"  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  orthodox,  and  asks :  -  Why 
should  any  honest  man  fear  God?"  He  seeks  uo  reward 
temporal  or  eternal,  beyond  satisfaction  with  himsi-lf,  and  the 
respect  of  hLs  fellows.  He  lives  for  this  world,  hopin,i,%  i>er- 
hajjs,  that  there  may  be  another,  but  neither  kno\>ing,  nor 
pretending  to  know,  anytlung  about  it.  The  supernatural 
troubles  him  not:  he  Ls  conscious  that  it  is  incoiueivable. 
Nature  is  enough  for  him  here,  so  long  as  he  is  h(M-e  :  he  sees 
that  we  are  constantly  drawing  out  her  secrets  for  the  good 
of  Humanity.  What  is  Ijchiud  Nature  Ls,  to  him.  as  it  is  to 
all  of  us,  an  impenetrable  mvstery,  which  mav  be  revealed 
when  we  are  ripe  for  the  reveiatioii.     This  world  and  Nature 
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afford,  in  his  eyes,  ample  scope  for  the  fullest  and  highest 
discharge  of  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  race  ? 

Man,  he  believes,  is  debarred  from  liis  best  possibilities  by 
trying  to  fit  himself  for  two  worlds,  —  one  so  real,  the  other 
so  shadowy,  —  and  to  please  a  Deity,  laboriously  constructed 
by  the  evolution  of  superstition,  which  theologians  declare  to 
be  Christianity.  Humanity  will,  he  feels,  be  vJUitly  the  gainer 
when  we  confine  our  efforte  to  its  relief,  its  illummation,  its 
advancement.  The  best  preparation  for  the  future  is,  to  his 
mind,  preparation  for  the  present.  If  there  be  another  state 
of  existence,  our  proper  dealing  with  this  will  qualify  us  for 
that 

Theology,  though  greatly  modified,  and  inevitably  doomed, 
is  still  a  hindrance  and  a  detriment  to  Religion, — first  and  last, 
the  rule  of  life.  Relieved  of  its  grievous  burthen,  we  see 
clearer,  think  straighter,  act  better.  It  is  Theology  to  believe 
that  one  and  three  are  the  same ;  to  afiSict  ourselves  with  the 
question  whether  we  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin ; 
to  decide  the  Biblical  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  admit 
that  bread  and  wine  are  flesh  and  blood;  to  concede  that  a 
thing  is  certain  because  impossible ;  to  receive  as  divine  ten 
thousand  glaring  absurdities.  It  is  Religion  to  follow  reason 
and  truth  wherever  they  may  lead ;  to  aid  the  poor  and  strug- 
gling ;  to  stand  by  the  weak;  to  minister  to  the  sick ;  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted;  to  protect  the  defenseless.  It  is,  in 
brief,  to  obey  the  (xolden  Rule,  which,  near  six  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chi-ist,  Confucius  announced  in  the  words  : 
"Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  them  do 
unto  you." 

Paul's  definition  of  theologic  faith:  "The  evidence  of 
things  unseen,  and  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  is 
famous  and  revered.  The  New  York  child's  definition  of 
yesterday  is  more  pertinent  and  practical :  "  Trying  to  believe 
what  you  know  isn't  true."  Happily,  Theology  is  passing. 
It  will  ere  long  be  as  obsolete  and  uninteresting  as  Astrology 
has  become.  Religion,  as  a  consequence,  is  spreading  fast 
tlu'oughout  civilization.  The  two  cannot  much  longer  co- 
exist in  the  same  nature.  The  New  Dawn  has  shown  them 
to  be  as  incompatible  as  Vice  and  Virtue,  War  and  Peace, 
Jehovah  and  Jesus. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS  AND  SPIRITUAL  DEVELOP 

MENT. 


BY   T.   PARKER    EDWARDS. 


The  widespread  agitation  of  the  present  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  for  the  future  triumph  of  civilization,  yet  of 
the  manifold  plans  and  theories  advanced,  none  seem  to 
us  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  present  condition  of 
society. 

To  us,  the  hope  of  the  wi'etched  millions  who  curse  the 
day  when  they  first  beheld  the  radiant  dawn,  lies  more  in 
awakening  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  i)eople  than  aught 
else.  Education  along  the  lines  of  the  man's  spiiitual 
nature,  must  be  the  key-note  of  future  endeavor,  if  the 
prophecy  of  the  optimist  is  to  be  crystallized  into  a  practical 
reality.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  by  Spiritual  instruc- 
tions. We  do  not  mean  dogmatic  theology,  which  upas- 
like has  cursed  the  ages ;  strangling  the  noblest  impulses  in 
the  grandest  lives  of  every  generation.  True  Spiritujility 
dwells  in  the  radiance  of  .a  broad,  all-incompiujsing  love ;  for 
m  point  of  fact,  in  the  spiritual  world  love  is  to  the  soul, 
struggling  upwaixl,  precisely  what  the  sun  is  to  life  on  earth. 

Love  Ls  the  law  of  spiritual  growth ;  its  presence  in  the 
soul  dLsjiels  selfishness,  even  as  the  morning  sun  dispels  the 
blackness  of  night;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  selfishness 
more  than  anything  else,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  misery  of  the 
multitude  to-day.  The  conscience  of  the  rich  and  favored 
classes  has  been  so  effectively  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  elastic 
platitudes  of  fashionable  Christianity,  that  the  (lay  seems  to 
'  have  long  since  departed  which  witnessed  the  Cliurch,  in  the 
front  of  tlie  battle  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  down- 
trodden victims  of  society  and  circumstiinces,  over  which 
they  have  had  absolutely  no  control.  At  present  the  pulpit 
too  frequently  essays  to  entertain  those  who  dwell  in  palaces, 
and  reck  not  of  the  people's  want  and  woe,  or  the  hour's  great 
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demands.  Had  the  Church  recognized  her  divine  mission, 
that  of  developing  the  moral  nature  and  unfolding  the  spir- 
itual element  in  men's  nature,  precisely  as  Science  and 
research  has  developed  and  unfolded  the  intellect ;  had  she 
addressed  herself  to  the  conscience  of  the  people,  liolding 
up  at  all  times  the  highest  ideals  and  impressing  the  purest 
and  noblest  deeds,  that  have  blossomed  along  the  pathway 
of  liuman  endeavor;  had  she  made  the  world  feel  and  know 
the  beauty  of  justice  and  honor,  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
of  hope  and  courage ;  had  she  ever  cultivated  the  profound 
reverence  for  truth  and  that  freedom  of  thought  that  dares 
to  search  for  the  hidden  treasure  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
on  the  heaven-painted  mountain  side,  or  in  the  eternal  gal- 
axy of  the  heavens ; — and  on  the  other  hand,  liad  she 
always  taught  the  responsibility  man  owes  to  man,  and  the 
enormity  of  the  sins  of  immorality,  of  injustice,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  the  humblest  of  eaith's  children ;  we 
say  had  she  kept  this  divine  mission  in  view,  and  not  lost 
sight  of  her  true  functions,  society  to-day  would  present  a 
far  different  aspect.  Then  we  should  not  find  the  thous- 
ands of  men  able  to  move  in  fashionable  circles,  who  have 
wantonly  trifled  with  the  most  sacred  treasuie  known  on 
this  revolving  ball,  and  shuffled  off  as  a  worthless  thing,  or 
thrown  aside  as  a  useless  toy,  a  tarnished  soul,  once  pure  as 
a  dew-kissed  flower  ;  nor  would  we  find  thronging  our  great 
cities,  multitudes  of  men  consumed  with  one  burning  desire, 
namely,  to  make  wealth  without  the  labor  of  earning  it,  to 
amass  fortune,  though  they  know  it  to  be  at  the  exi)ense  of 
the  homes  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  men. 

These  merciless  specidators,  or  legalized  gjimblers,  who 
after  Avrecking  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  thoiLsands  by  cor- 
nering life's  necessities,  not  unfrequently  make  donations 
to  rich  churches,  or  charitable  institutions,  seeming  to  imagine 
that  if  they  help  to  sui)poi't  the  ruined  lives  they  have  made, 
they  will  be  justified  in  continuing  to  ply  their  nefarious 
trade.  Often  one  of  these  rich  idlers  will  throw  to  the 
starving  a  few  crumbs  of  his  wealth,  as  an  anesthetic  to  quiet 
his  conscience,  which  in  spite  of  a  settled  determination  to 
heed  it  not,  nevertheless,  sol)s  within  the  chambers  of  the 
soul, —  within  the  hearing  of  the  brain,  and  will  not  be  com- 
forted, l^ecause  a  wrong  is  Ixjing  done  other  lives,  which 
bringing  anguish,  and  not  imfrequently  stimulating  crime, 
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is  also  crushing  out  the  divine  principle  in  the  soul  of  the 
evil  doer.  Here  is  a  lesson  that  must  be  taught.  The  brib- 
ing of  the  conscience  will  never  atone  for  a  wrong  com- 
mitted ;  the  whole  course  of  life  must  be  changed ;  the  evil 
must  be  abandoned. 

Again  if  the  spiritual  development  had  been  as  zealously 
taught  as  dogmatic  theology,  society  to-day  would  not  be 
honeycombed  with  that  pious  hypocrisy  which  upholds 
ancient  error,  and  sneers  at  honest  investigation ;  not  from 
conviction,  but  for  policy.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  honest 
believers  in  any  doctrine,  but  the  fashionable  followers  of 
popular  thought,  who,  when  driven  to  the  wall  with  ajgu- 
ments,  confess  their  disbelief  in  the  creeds  to  which  they 
subscribe,  and  admit  that  their  convictions  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  broader  thought.  The  Nicodemuses  of  to-day 
are  legions ;  their  influence  for  good,  used  on  the  side  of 
light  and  progress,  would  be  incalculable  ;  they  cringe  before 
the  broken  shrine  of  error  for  business  interests,  or  for  caste 
in  society. 

Still  further,  if  true  spirituality  had  been  inculcated  by 
the  church,  the  warring  religious  sects  which  fiercely  regard 
each  other,  oftentimes  the  embodiment  of  hate,  would  have 
been  an  impossibility;  for  spiritual  development  rests  on 
love,  and  world-wide  good-will  is  as  far  from  dogmatic  the- 
ology, as  East  is  removed  from  West. 

Only  hints  are  these  of  evil  conditions  which  the  Church 
as  an  etliical  institution  should  have  overcome ;  and  which 
since  she  has  forgotten  her  mission,  falls  to  the  individual 
to  overcome ;  that  society  may  be  re-constructed  on  the  lines 
of  equality.  This,  then,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  hour.  The  education  of  the  spiritual^  or  the 
development  of  every  moral  attribute  in  man^s  nature :  and 
this  work  devolves  on  every  one  who  has  felt  the  imi)ulse 
of  a  nobler  life  within  his  being ;  who  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  holier  state ;  or  heard  the  rustle  of  angels'  wings.  We 
would  not  deciy  any  of  the  worthy  efforts  that  are  being 
put  forth  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  reduce 
crime,  and  the  temptations  that  lead  crimeward ;  but  in  all 
this  work  we  feel  the  vital  importance  of  educaiting  the  soul 
of  the  people  —  of  a2)pealing  to  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
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A  COMPANIOX  IDYL  OP    MAMELON8. 


BY    W.    H.   H.   MURRAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
AFTER   MAMELON8.* 

TriUH  did  the  Doom  of  Mamelons  work  out  its  dole. 
And  hiaviii^  in  her  grave  the  joy  of  all  his  life,  the  fairest, 
HWMiUiHi  woman  of  her  race, —  whose  women  were  the  glory 
<»r  th(5  world, —  down  from  the  Mound  of  Fate  the  Trapper 
<tiiin(i  with  heavy  step  and  slow,  as  one  who  bears  a  burden 
^n'oat^^r  than  his  strength,  to  where  the  tongueless  Chief  of 
MiHtaHsinni  stood  Ixiside  his  bark,  his  silent  paddle  in  his 
hand,  and  to  him  slowly  said: — 

*M)ld  friend,  in  yonder  sand  my  love  lies  dead.  You 
lu^lpc^d  me  hiy  her  lovely  body  down,  where  it  must  lie 
lu'vond  the  roach  of  loving  hands  forever.  There,  as  she 
badts  I  have  kept  holy  tryst  one  night.  She  met  me  there. 
To  that  higli  crest  where  first  the  world  was  born,  from 
sik'niH^  and  from  starlight  she  came  down  and  stood  beside  me. 
I  saw  her  ch)thcd  in  raiment  like  a  queen,  and  all  her  beauty 
riper  gn)wn  stood  stately  in  her  form,  and  shone  resplen- 
di^nt  out  of  face  and  eye.  She  told  me  things  to  be.  And, 
lUH  she  talked,  I  heanl  the  stir  of  thousands  round  her,  and 
throuirh  the  stnrlit  air  above  the  sands  approving  murmurs 
run ;  but  long  and  lonely  stretch  the  yeara  'twixt  this  and 
hour  of  meeting.  Empty  are  my  arms  of  that  warm  life 
that  shoidd  Ih>  nestling  in  them,  and  empty  all  the  world. 
With  eyes  uplifted  imto  mine,  upon  my  breast  her  mother 
died.  The  chief  I  loved  is  dead.  And  now  she,  too,  is 
gtuie*  and  with  her  ttH>k  in  giving  all  the  sunsliine  of  the 

*rn>rAYtiiH  not  inthotrne  senseaaequel  of  "Mamelons/*  for  that  tale 
(dmuli*  o»»mpU'to  in  it!«elf.  Nevertheless,  the  two  are  cK^sely  connected,  anil 
!«tnicturiiUy  nuiteil  in  a  cloae  companionship,  as  two  of  ihe  princi[)al  chara**- 
ters  in  Mamelons — the  TranptT  and  the  old  Chief  of  Mistassinni  —  are  loa«U 
intones  U\  this  story,  and  in  it  are  necessarily  many  allusions  which  are 
mort«  plain  and  enji^yable  to  the  reader  if  he  has  previously  read  Mamelons. 
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world.  You,  now,  and  I  are  left  alone.  Two  silent  ones, 
for  you  are  tongueless,  and  I  with  grief  am  dumb.  We  two 
are  joined  in  brotherhood  of  woe.  So  in  this  bark  of  tliine 
will  you  and  I  take  seat,  and  you  with  silent  blade  shall 
steer  it  upward  on  the  flooding  tide  of  death-dark  water,* 
colored  like  our  gi'ief,  between  the  awful  cliffs,  which,  leafless 
as  our  lives  will  be,  have  stood  in  dead,  gray  barremiess  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  So,  now,  old  friend,  from  this 
dread  shore  of  Fate  push  off,  and  we  will  go,  I  know  not 
whither  and  I  care  not  where.  We  two  alone  are  left,  and 
till  death  parts  us  will  we  bide  together." 

So  was  it  done.  Slowly,  without  word  or  sign,  the  old 
chief  lifted  paddle  and  silently  the  light  boat  moved  from 
that  dread  shoi*e  which  for  a  thousand  years  had  been  the 
shore  of  fate,  and  through  the  whirling  eddies,  whirling 
strongly  up  and  on  the  flooding  waters  black  as  their  grief, 
between  the  monstrous  walls  of  rock  the  silent  two  went 
floating  up  into  the  silence  of  unknown  hap  and  hazard. 

All  day  they  drifted  on  in  silence,  until  they  came  to 
where  the  Marguerite  flows  crystal  over  shining  sands.  Then 
the  dumb  helmsman  steered  his  light  bark  inward  through 
the  current,  flowing  swift  and  clear.  With  skilful  stroke  he 
pushed  it  upward  through  the  eddying  tide  until  he  reached 
that  lovely  bend  where  silver  birches  grow,  and  where  a 
spring  pours  down  its  wimpling  line  of  liquid  music,  singing 
through  the  grasses,  until  it,  laughing,  runs  into  the  smiling 
river.  Then,  standing  on  the  sti-and,  he  to  his  stricken 
comrade  said :  — f 

"  Listen,  Trapper,  to  wisdom  bom  of  losses  many  and  of 
many  years.  At  Mamelons  your  love  lies  dead.  Your 
thoughts  are  heavy  and  your  heart  is  sore.     The  wounds  of 


•  Tlie  waters  of  the  Saeuenay  are  dark  and  ploomy  to  a  dcpp^ee  unknown 
In  any  other  river  or  body  of  water  I  have  ever  Been,  and  are  noted,  the 
world  over,  beoauHe  of  their  peculiar  sombre  and  sinister  appearance. 
Looked  at  from  above,  they  often  .seem  to  be  as  black  as  ink. 

t  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  language  of  pantomime,  or  sign 
language,  has  been  brought  to  a  wonderful  perfection  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating thought  among  the  Indians  of  this  continent.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
as  is  known  to  all  scholars,  found  it  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  full  dramatic 
expression,  whether  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  They  did  not  originate  it,  but 
borrowed  it  from  older  races  and  ages.  The  reading  of  the  motion  of  the  lips 
Is  also  an  ancient  accomplishment,  if  such  a  word  is  allowable  in  connection 
with  such  an  art  or  practice.  Nor  is  it  nearly  as  difticult  as  one  might  imag- 
ine to  follow  the  pantomimist,  and  catch  the  sense  of  even  subtle  shades  of 
expression.  Some  have  thought  that  it  is  the  earliest,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  vivid  and  picturesque,  method  of  imparting  human  thought. 
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death  are  deep.  Time  is  the  only  balm  that  heals  its  hurts, 
and  change.  These  two  salve  all  and  heal  at  last,  if  ever. 
T^he  island  Is  no  place  for  you  or  me.  There  sleeps  her 
mother  and  there  sleeps  the  chief.  The  house  is  empty  as  a 
nest  when  birds  have  flown  and  under  snow  the  bough 
droops  down.  There  will  thy  grief  keep  fresh  and  sore.  Its 
ache  will  grow  as  grows  thy  sense  of  loss.  Here  wall  we 
camp  to-night,  and  on  the  morrow  northward  will  wo  go  to 
far  Ungava.*  Upon  its  sands  and  ice,  in  distant  yeai*s,  I 
fought  and  hunted.  There,  perchance,  I  may  find  some,  who, 
scarred  in  those  old  fights  and  gray,  remember  me.  If  not, 
it  is  the  same.  Among  the  Nasquapees  is  one  who  knoweth 
all.  He  can  call  up  the  dead.f  His  eyes  see  backward  and 
before.  There  is  but  one  thing  !•  would  know.  It  may  be 
he  can  tell  it  me.  Here  will. we  sleep  to-night.  Perchance 
in  sleep  some  dreamj  may  come.  If  not  forbid,  to-morrow 
northward  we  will  go." 

To  which  the  Trapper : — 

"  Old  Chief,  your  years  are  many  and  your  words  are  wise. 
The  wounds  of  death  are  deep,  and  time  and  change  and 
God's  sure  help  can  only  heal.  The  island  is  an  empty  nest. 
The  fairest  and  the  sweetest  bird  these  northern  woods  may 
ever  know,  has  flown.  She  has  found  summer  land.  She 
will  come  back  no  more.  The  island  is  the  home  of  graves. 
Some  things  are  ther6  for  me  to  do.  But  tliey  ciui  wait. 
His  kinsmen  watch  the  house,  and  they  are  true.  When  out 
of"  years  I  have,  by  many  sights  and  deeds  and  varying  haps, 
carved  calmness,  and  been  strengthened,  I  will  go  back.  I 
will  not  go  till  then.  I,  too,  have  seen  Ungava,  and  have 
fought  upon  its  sands,  and  stumbled  on  its  blocks  of  ice, 
bloodwet.     I  will  go  north  with  thee,   and  hear  again  the 

•  Ungava  is  the  name  of  a  largo  hay  which  runs  deeply  into  the  body  of 
the  continent  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Labrador  peninsula.  It  is 
reinarltuble  because  of  its  extraordinary  tides,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
Bixt^  feet  and  more.  Around  it,  formerly,  the  famous  tribe  of  NaHquapee 
Indians  —  if  they  \ye  Indians  —  had  their  home.  Of  the4>e  remarkable  people 
I  have  spoken  in  my  note  ccmoerning  them  in  Mamelons. 

t  This  is  f^  allusion  to  a  famous  nrophet  or  high  priest  of  the  tribe,  who, 
apparently,  was  the  last  of  a  Ions  line  of  prophets,  who  claimed  to  have 

SLJwers  such  as  the  Witch  of  Enaor  possessea  and  exercised,  when,  if  our 
Id  Scriptures  are  to  be  credited,  she  called  up  the  spirit  of  Samuel  from  the 
dea<l. 

I  As  is  well  known,  the  Indian  is  a  firm  believer  in  dreams  as  a  method  of 
mystic  and  valuable  communication.  From  this  old-time  superstiticm  no 
reasoning  can  turn  him.  He  sincerely  believes  that  the  Gr^^at  Spirit  speaks 
directly  to  him  in  his  sleep  by  their  agency. 
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roaring  of  its  tides,  and  hunt  the  seals  beneath  the  fires  that 
bum  the  end  of  the  world.*  It  may  be  that  in  action  swift 
my  soul  will  find  its  rest,  and  out  of  changeful  chance  for- 
getfulness  will  come,  and  scab  the  gash  of  grief  now  bleed- 
ing red,  and  scar  it  to  dull  pain.  We  will  go  north,  and 
bide  together  till  we  die."     So  was  it  done. 

So  went  they  northward,  and  for  half  a  year  did  widely 
roam.  Strange  foilunes  fell  to  them.  They  passed  the 
sources  of  the  streams  that  flow  toward  the  south.  They 
saw  the  forests  dwindle  down  until  the  mighty  pine  was  but 
a  shrub.  They  visited  old  fields,  where  in  forgotten  years 
old  fights  had  been,  whose  only  record  was  scattered  and 
white  bones.  They  made  them  bags  of  eider,f  and  housed 
themselves  in  snow.  They  trapped  them  fura  which  gave 
them  garments  such  as  princes  wear.  They  fed  on  meat  of 
fish  and  fowl  and  animal,  juicy  and  fat,  cooked  with  a  hunt- 
er's art.  For  bread  they  digged  them  roots,  which  deftly 
parched  and  pounded,  yielded  substance  sweeter  than  the 
wheaten  loaf.  So  roamed  they  tln-ough  the  north,  through 
those  wild  wastes  where  trails  are  scarce  as  honor  among 
men.  One,  seeking  day  and  chance,  if  they  still  waited ;  the 
other,  balm  for  wounds  within,  and  tliat  forgetfulness  which 
dulls  the  edge  of  pain  and  makes  it  easier  to  be  borne.  So 
leisurely  they  drew  their  trail  into  the  north  as  men  who  seek 
at  random,  or  seek  forgetfulness  of  selves  ;  —  that  sweet  obliv- 
ion or  dim  memory  of  woes. 

So  roamed  they  on.  One  night  they  cami)ed  beneath  a 
hill,  one  of  a  vange  that  stretched  a  hundred  miles  from  east 
to  west :  a  ridge  of  mighty  bowlders,  meteoric  stones  and 
rocks  volcanic,  treeless,  soilless,  a  monstrous  jumble  of  chaotic 
debris  that  might  be  monument  above  a  ruined  world.J 
There  in  wild  labyrinth  of  desolation  they  made  their  bivouac. 
Before  they  slept,  the  old  chief,  standing  in  the  camiv-light, 
signed : — 

"  Trapper,  some  evil  fate  is  coming  swift  as  death.     Twice 

•The  northern  Indians  wiH  gravely  inform  -you that  what  we  can  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights,  are  the  reflection  of  rtaiyes  which  ever 
and  anon  rush  out  from  the  end  of  the  world,  which  they  hold  to  be  for- 
ever in  a  state  of  combustion. 

t  The  Nasijuapoe  Indians  sleep  in  bags  lined  with  eider-down. 

I  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  desolate  and  dismal  than  this  section  of 
the  Labrador  peninsula.  If  Ignatius  Donnelly's  theory  is  correct,  that  a 
comet  once  struck  the  earth  near  what  is  now  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
globe,  one  might  etisily  imagine  that,  west  and  north  of  Uugava,  he  was 
standing  amid  the  ruins  caused  by  the  awful  catastrophe. 
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on  tite  inil  UyAzj  I  tftVt  ibe  ledges  shake*.  I  bear  the  soand 
///  nmuiun  fi^/iA^  nuAhf  grooiuL  The  fire  tchuigfat  bamed 
Mfi^t  iiiit\  Uilke<rl.  J  srnell  a  storm^f  ThLs  is  a  wilderness  of 
r/z'^kA.  'i\it',nt  lA  no  trail*  If  son  should  fail  what  eye  migLt 
ii$ntsul  a  {/awia^e  tkniUgh?  I  fear  some  fate  is  coming. 
Wfiat  i;//fifiv;l  do  you  give?** 

To  wU'u'Ai  tlie  Trapjjer  made  reply : — 

^('UU'J^  lUi  fhfwn  aud  sleep.  Tlie  stars  are  bright.  The 
sky  is  blu<^  No  sUirm  is  coming.  If  it  comes,  we  will  bide 
in  tmr  \fi%^.  Two  ilays  at  most  will  blow  it  out.  Our  food 
will  last  till  sun  Cannes  forth.  The  rocks  are  jumbled,  and  all 
liHfk  nUktu  Who  cares?  We  are  not  boys.  Can  you  and  I 
losi;  trail  ?  Hiat  were  a  joke.  Your  nose  is  not  a  hound's. 
NosUmn  is  (;oming.  Lie  down  and  sleep.  Let  ledges  shake. 
IJnl<;HM  tli<;y  sliiike  me  out  of  bag,  I  will  sleep  on."  So 
S|iak<)  Uii  lightly,  and,  muttering  in  his  throat,  the  old  chief 
nn^iti  iuUt  his  cider  nest,  and  like  a  duck  within  its  warmth 
of  loiitlict-M  the  two  men  slept. 

That  night  the  drcailed  storm  came  down  and  such  a  storm 
no  niiin  hiul  cvc^r  Hccn  in  all  the  North.  Nine  days  it  blew. 
Ninn  nights  its  roar  was  on  the  hills  of  rocks  piled  liigh  as 
broken  trccH.  Nine  sunless  mornings  came.  The  falling 
lliuini  tiirnccl  (larkcHt  night  to  gray.  From  out  the  north 
(iiiiiotir  wliirlwinds  rushed,  whirling  in  screaming  eddies 
onward.  Tiu^  upper  Htillnoss,  whicli,  woven  by  the  gods  in 
sihuit  looniH,  is  fohhid  like  a  downy  mantle  round  the  world 
an  vestment  eant  by  slumlHir  over  weary  beds,  was  torn  in 
shrieking  MJU'eds  and  blown  down  the  gale  in  strips  of  noise. 
Tile  foh'Mt,  like  a  man  entombed  alive,  moaned,  writhed,  and 
hHired,  unseen.  Hills  inttf)  distance  ran  from  sight.  The 
stitMuns  stripped  running  and  the  lakes  lay  shivering,  dumb, 
and  hiaek,  In^neath  the  ice  that  was  itself  invisible.  The 
world  turned  gmy»  and  thn)ugh  the  whirling,  eddying  fleece 
the  lenstvs  of  the  eve  retleotod  only  falling  flakes.  Chaos  had 
eon»e  again  and  all  the  earth  wjis  without  form  and  void. 


•  K»vth«euiko  AhtM'kH  «ro  not  infrtHinont  throwjjhont  this  section.  Some 
>onr»  tUo  »ol!imlo  Ui»tnrimnot»H  »rt^  foit  tor  nionthn  ti>);rether.  aud  scarcely  a 
yviu'  jMisMOH  ttml  ono  or  nu»rt»  nhiH^kst  art*  not  ex|H»rienccd. 

t  K\o«  many  whltt*  hnntor»  I  have  met  in  my  wanilerinp«  have  boldly 
ehiinied  that  the  coniina  of  ){reat  atmoapheVic  disturl>auces  was  plainly  inter> 
int^led  bv  the  n^vie.  May  it  not  be  |KVMible  that  the  organs  of  smell,  like 
Uu«e  of'  *l|5ht»  are  mnoh  mort»  ainite  in  thi^i^e  who  are  *•  lone  hermits  of 
nntainttnl  xwhhU  ''  than  in  ua  who  Uv«  trom  day  of  birth  in  smoky  and  fool 
alm\vipheMN»V  * 
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Amid  the  storm  whose  fury  blotted  out  the  world,  the  two 
men,  blinded,  faint  from  hunger,  wandered  on.  Each  day 
they  groped  for  shelter ;  each  night,  burrowed  under  snow, 
awaiting  death.  All  skill  was  vain ;  all  courage  useless. 
They  felt  that  they  were  doomed.  Twice  had  the  chief 
refused  to  move.  Twice  had  he  fixed  liis  eyes  on  vacancy. 
And  twice  the  death  song  struggled  in  his  tongueless  tliroat. 
The  Trapper  would  not  yield.  His  heart  was  true  as  tested 
steel  to  bravest  hand.  It  would  not  break  nor  bow  to  shock, 
however  heavy.  Twice  had  he  rallied  his  old  friend  from 
trance  for  further  effort,  when,  staggering  onward  round  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  ledge,  they  slipped  together  and  both  fell 
through  covering  snow  into  a  fissure  yawning  wide,  and 
downward  half  a  hundred  feet  they  slid  into  a  mighty 
cavern ! 

So,  into  shelter  under  ground,  through  God's  mercy,  had 
they  dropped,  when,  blinded  by  the  storm,  and  hunger-faint, 
they  stumbled  from  the  cliff,  and  fell.  The  cliff,  a  rounded 
bowlder  nicely  poised,  had  lost  its  balance  as  they  fell,  and, 
rolling  after,  lay  on  the  shute  through  which  they  slid,  huge 
and  heavy  as  a  hill. 

Then  spake  the  Trapper,  as  he  staggered  to  his  feet, 
grimly  jesting  in  the  face  of  death : — 

"  Here  are  we  safely  housed,  old  friend,  at  last !  Never  did 
mongrel  cur,  cliased  by  she-wolf,  skurry  into  kennel  faster.  I 
fell  with  legs  so  wide  apart  that  all  the  hillside  followed. 
Its  cobbles  pelted  on  my  back  as  I  slid  downward.  I'll 
strike  a  light  and  see  if  we  have  host  to  welcome  lodgers." 

Then  he  struck  light  and  to  the  wick  of  a  short  candle 
placed  it ;  and  as  it  kindled  into  blaze  he  held  it  high  above 
his  head  and  in  the  light  it  gave,  the  two  men  sought  with 
earnest  eyes  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  whether  it  were 
home  or  grave. 

It  was  an  old-time  cave.  Home  had  it  been  and  grave,  for 
those  whose  deeds  and  death  are  prehistoric.  In  ages  lost  to 
memory  of  men,  man  had  been  there  before.  Fleeing  from 
sudden  heat  that  blasted,  or  dreadful  cold  succeeding  heat, 
or  from  that  awful  monster*  bursting  out  of  distance  into 

•Many  tribes  of  Red  Men  have  amonp  them  the  lepend  of  a  great  oatas- 
trophe  caused  by  a  roniet  striking  the  earth.  The  Ktory  or  mvth  of  a  "flyinff 
dragon,  breathing  fire  and  smoke,"  is  founded  in  all  old  litirratures,  *ana 
always  conueet<?d  with  a  vast  ruin  wroufjfht  on  the  earth.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, in  the  nature  of  things,  why  a  collision  should  not  occur  between  the 
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northern  sky,  nigh  where  the  steadfast  star  now  sentinels  the 
heavens,  and  breathing  fires  in  volume  wider  than  the  world, 
rushed,  tearing  downward  toward  the  pole,  struck  the  even 
earth  head  on  and  knocked  it  from  its  level  poise,  changing 
its  course  forever,  so  burying  all  in  ruin : —  hither  to  this 
deep  cavern  had  he  with  his  children  wildly  run,  and,  scream- 
ing, plunged  into  it,  as  men  to-day  running  out  of  fire  with 
gaiments  blazing  plunge  headlong  into  saving  wells. 

There  had  he  lived,  there  fed  his  hunger,  worsliipj)ed  God, 
wrought  with  liis  hands  —  and  died.  For,  scattered  here  and 
there,  were  instruments  of  stone :  a  hatchet,  flint  heads  for 
speare,  and  arrows  sharpened  with  laborious  pains.  Brands 
too,  were  there,  which  once  had  glowed  with  fire  for  human 
need, —  changed  proofs  of  tribes  and  primal  things,  which 
any  careless  foot  may  spurn  as  woitldess,  and  yet  be  older 
than  the  Pyramids.  Amid  the  dust  the  foot  distuil)ed  were 
teeth  of  men  and  animals  that  lived  in  the  forgotten  ages. 
Searching  tlu'ough  an  inner  passage,  seeking  outlet,  the 
Trapper  found  a  knife  of  bronze  lying  on  the  floor,  its  han- 
dle resting  in  the  dusty  outline  of  a  human  hand,  and  won- 
dered if  the  breast  that  felt  it  last  had  been  of  priest  or 
victim.  Who  might  say?  Who,  who  might  ever  tell  the 
secrete  of  that  dread  place  and  symbol  ?  Here,  penned  with 
death,  for  many  days  they  groped  and  sat  in  gloom.  At 
last  the  Tra{)per,  feeling  that  death  was  nigh,  said  suddenly, 
"  Old  friend,  our  time  to  say  farewell  has  come."  Then  for 
the  last  time  liglited  he  the  feeble  wick,  and,  as  it  warmed, 
the  small  flame  slowly  grew  until  it  globed  with  yellow  light 
the  central  gloom.  Then  rose  the  Chief  of  Mistasshnii,  cast 
robe  of  fur  aside,  and  gi'im,  gray,  and  withered,  stood  foilli  to 
sight,  and  to  the  Titipper  signed  :  — 

^*  Trapper,  we  die  a  death  of  shame.     We  are  not  men. 

earth  and  one  of  the  many  "  monstrous  and  lawless  wanderers  of  the  skies." 
Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that  such  a  collision  in  the  remote  past  did  occur. 
Assuming  this  to  be  true,  many  remarkable  and  now  mysterious  phenomena 
on  the  earth's  surface  could  be  easily  explained.  Kepler  declared  that 
*'  comets  are  scattered  through  the  heavens  with  as  much  profusion  as  fishes 
in  the  o<'ean.*'  Lalande  had  a  list  of  seven  hundred  comets  observed  in  his 
time.  Arago  estimated  that  the  comets  belonging  to  the  solar  svstem,  within 
the  orbit  of  Neptune,  number  seventeen  and  a  half  tnUlions.  While  Lambert 
s&ys  Jire  ?iundred  millions  a,Te  a  very  moderate  estimate.  And  this,  b«  it 
remembered,  does  not  include  these  that  are  constantly  pourinc  in  from 
the  infinite  spaces  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system.  When  tiie  multi- 
tude of  the  comets  is  considered,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  one  has  struck  the 
earth,  but  rather  that,  if  I  may  so  si)eak,  the  earth  has  managed  to  dodge 
them  at  all ! 
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We  are  as  hedgehogs  in  a  hole,  shut  in  by  ice.  Here  shall 
we  die  and  rot,  and  be  no  more  forever, —  never  see  light  of 
day,  nor  breathe  the  upi>er  air.  I  am  a  chief.  Before  the 
Esquimau  tore  out  my  tongue  and  ate  it,  my  voice  was 
heard  in  every  battle  fought  through  all  tlie  North,  and 
where  it  sounded  men  knew  Death  was  there,  and  shrank. 
Only  the  Chief  ♦  and  you  had  fame  so  great.  In  feasts  and 
dances,  and  when  the  stake  f  was  struck,  our  names  were 
linked  together  like  three  equal  stars,  and  mothers  of  the 
Esquimaux  hushed  crying  child  with  whispered  mention  of 
our  awful  fame.  But  dying  here  like  starving  hog  in  hole,  I 
.never  more  may  see  the  lodges  of  my  tribe  J  nor  sit  in 
council  with  chiefs  among  whom  I  am  greatest.  The  battle 
will  be  set,  and  he  I  hate  will  live.  And  younger  men  will 
never  know  my  fame.  Do  for  me  one  more  deed,  far  better 
than  that  one  you  did  for  me  upon  the  ridge  above  the 
Saguenay  when  you  did  save  me  from  the  Esquimaux,  and 
prove  your  love  again.  Draw  now  thy  knife,  and  place  its 
point  betwixt  the  ribs  that  are  above  my  heart,  that  I  may 
lean  uiK)n  it  and  die  as  warrior  dies  in  battle  under  foeman's 
knife,  and  not  be  smothered  like  a  hog.  in  hole." 

And  fi'om  liis  shrunken  shoulders,  haughtily,  his  blanket 
did  he  cast,  and  posed  himself  above  the  burning  ^^dck  whose 
dying  flame  began  to  waver,  that  friendship  might  do  for  him 
the  deed  he  prayed  for. 

Then  said  the  Trapper,  speaking  through  the  failing 
fliishes  of  the  light :  — 

"  Never  before,  old  Chief,  did  friend  in  dying  ask  deed  of 
me  I  did  not  do.  But  this  I  may  not.  I  may  not  redden 
knife  of  mine  with  thy  old  blood.  I  am  a  man  without  a 
cross,§  and  such  a  deed  I  am  forbid.  It  is  not  fit.  Your 
supei-stition  is  not  true.  Out  of  this  cavern  filled  with  old- 
time  bones,  we  two  will  go  at  death  into  free  air :  thou  to 
the  lodges  of  thy  tril^es;  I  to  her  throne.  ||  Hunger  hius  done 
its  work,  and  we  are  weak.     We  will  lie  down  and  sleep  as 

•R<?fernng  to  tlie  chief  who  was  undo  to  Atla. 

t  Tho  stake  around  which  tlie  war  dan<'e  is  danced,  and  into  which  each 
warrior  strikes  his  hatchet,  thus  signifying  liis  enlistment  for  the  war. 

{An  Indian  believes  that  if  he  is  smotnered  underground,  his  spirit  will 
remain  buried  witli  his  body,  and  never  reach  the  Spirit-land,  viz.,  that  he 
will  miss  tho  blessing  of  immortality. 

§  A  pure-bloodod  white. 

II  Referring  to  his  joining  at  death  his  beloved  Atla,  who  in  dying  [see 
Mamelonsl,  behold  herself  elected  by  the  gods  to  sit  on  the  ••  last  and  highest 
throne  of  ner  old  race." 
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after  battle,  battle-tired.  Sleeping,  we  soon  shall  pass  to 
deeper  sleep,  and  so  to  liappy  waking.  Old  friend,  the  light 
is  going.  Brief  is  our  parting.  Look.  With  this  failing 
flash  I  give  thee  dying  cheer,  and  bid  thee  long  farewell." 
And  with  the  word  the  light  went  out,  and  in  the  gloom  of 
tliat  old  grave  of  prehistoric  man  the  two  men  stood,  lost  to 
each  other's  sight  forever. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   COMING   OP    UNGAVA. 

So  stood  the  two  in  darkness  and  in  silence,  waiting  death. 
The  one  with  Indian  patience  grim  and  dumb ;  the  other, 
brave,  high-hearted,  revolving  many  thoughts.  When,  sud- 
denly, the  pulseless  air  moved  with  vibrations.  The  awful 
silence  grew  sweetly  vocal,  and  a  voice,  clear-toned  as  silver 
bell  or  flute,  said,  from  afar :  — 

"  Who  speaks  of  dying  and  of  shameful  death  ?  Whose 
voice  bids  friend  the  long  farewell,  and  gives  him  dying 
cheer  ?  No  death  is  here,  nor  dying.  Ungava  comes ! " 
And  in  the  distant  gloom,  far  down  the  caverned  corridor, 
shone  out  a  star,  pure  white,  intense,  illuminating  all,  and  in 
its  dazzling  radiance,  clothed  in  white  fur  from  head  to  foot, 
a  wand  within  her  hand  uplifted  high  whose  point  burned 
unconsumed,  with  face  of  snow,  and  eyes  and  hair  of  night's 
jet  hue,  floating  on  as  vision  seen  in  dream,  there  came  —  a 
girl  I 

So  in  the  wliite  light  stood  the  three,  and  on  the  one  the 
two  did  gaze  with  eyes  that  grew  Mdth  wonder.  No  greater 
change  might  there  liave  been  had  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  to  that  cave  to  summon  dust  and  bone  of  dead 
humanity  to  glorious  resurrection.  Then,  rallying  from  first 
shock  of  vast  surprise,  the  Trapper,  awe-struck,  said :  — 

"  Shadow  or  substance.  Spirit  or  flesh.  I  know  not  which 
strange  vision,  but  by  the  living  God  I  know  that  never  unto 
man  in  deeper  need  did  He  send  saving  angel.  Who  art 
thou,  thou  who  bearest  name  of  wildest  shore  on  the  round 
earth,  and  of  what  world?  Speak  message  out,  and  tell  thy 
tale  ;  for  whether  I  be  quick  or  dead,  I  know  not  as  I  look 
on  thee." 
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Then,  clear  as  bell  or  flute  in  evening  air  of  summer,  came 
the  words,  filling  all  the  cave  with  sweetness  like  a  song  sung 
by  unseen  singer  :  — 

"  John  Norton,  thou  art  known  to  me,  for  I  have  seen  thee 
when  a  thousand  miles  divided.  Amid  the  smoke  of  battle 
have  I  seen  thee  move  when  death  went  with  thee,  step*  for 
step.  Asleep,  at  night,  beneath  the  pines  or  at  the  base  of 
rocks  in  strange  wild  places  in  the  woods,  above  thee,  sleep- 
ing, have  I  stood  and  warded  evil  from  thee.  Wild  beasts 
and  wilder  men  with  nose  of  hunger  and  with  eyes  of  hate, 
have  I  turned  or  frightened  from  thy  couch,  and  in  the  mom- 
.ing  thou  didst  wake  refreshed  and  safe,  as  one  who  knows 
not  that  he  is  guarded.  I  am  a  spirit.  This  mortal  frame  I 
use,  but  am  not  of  it.  I  am  thy  angel.  Before  his  face  tliat 
is  forever  veiled,  I  stand  forever  pleading.  For  every  soul 
bom  into  flesh  has  guardian  spirit.  Thine  am  I,  and  I  have 
come  in  hour  of  need  to  save.  Great  service  do  I  thee. 
Great  service  must  thou  do  in  turn  for  me.  Here  hast  thou 
wandered  into  realms  where,  mid  the  ruins  of  a  world  col- 
lapsed, the  arts  and  mysteries  of  that  ruined  world  live  on.* 
My  soul  is  thine.  Thy  soul  is  mine.  We  two  are  knit  for- 
ever. So  much  I  tell  thee  now.  The  rest  shall  be  revealed 
as  time  moves  on.  My  grandsire,  after  flesh,  is  Prophet  of 
the  North.  He,  child  of  the  White  God.  This  old  chief 
knows  my  line,  and  therefore  me.  At  Mistassinni  did  that 
line  begin.  At  Mistassinni  will  it  end.  For  he  and  I  must 
sleep  where  his  and  my  ancestors  sleep,  in  that  old  cave  where 
sound  in  constant  council  voices  of  the  dead  and  spirit  mur- 
murings.f" 

•The  prophet  of  the  Nasqnapee  tribe  or  race  —  I  inclino  to  the  view  that 
they  are  originally  of  a  di£Ferent  racial  stock  than  the  red  Indian  —  held  that 
the  world  had  been  wrecked  by  a  vast  and  far-reaching  catastrophe,  and  his 
race — all  save  a  small  remnant — destroved  by  it.  lie  also  held  that  that 
old  race,  thus  destroyed,  was  the  custodian  of  arts  and  powers,  mysterious 
and  potent  on  dead  and  living  alike,  and  that  these  had  been  originally 
taught  them  by  **  the  gods  " ;  viz.,  superior  beings,  who  had  come  from  some 
other  sphere,  bringing  with  them  knowledge  and  powers  '*  too  high  for 
mortal  minds ;  "  and  tnat  this  fearful  knowledge  had  been  continued  in  his 
line,  or  caste,  and  was  known  to  him. 

\  There  is  at  Mistassinni  a  celebrated  cave,  which  is  regarded  by  the 
Indians  with  the  utmost  reverence,  awe,  and  fear.  Not  one  of  them  will  ever 
look  at  it  to  this  day  in  passing.  The  reason  of  this  profound  feeling  seems 
to  be  found  in  their  superstitious  conviction  that,  from  remote  time,  their 
dead  chiefs  were  buried  in  it,  as  were  also  their  prophets  or  sorcerers.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  sepulchre  of  ancient  days  ana  people,  for  it  has  not 
been  so  used  for  a  long  time.  They  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hold 
their  councils  there,  and  that  ghostly  debate  is  constantly  going  on  within  its 
^eat  chamber,    X  cannot  ascertain  that  anyone  has  ever  actually  visited  this 
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Then  to  the  Chief  she  said : — 

*'  Old  Chief,  above  thy  head  a  hundred  years  have  rolled. 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  many  days.  Behold,  the  first  and  last 
am  I.  Thou  knowest  fate,  and  its  old  voice.  For,  when  the 
fii-st  White  God  did'st  come  from  out  of  sea  in  boat  not 
built  by  man,  and,  on  the  beach  all  wet  and  foul  ^vith  brine 
and  sand,  was  found  by  thy  old  sire,  who  then  was  bo)',  the 
pi-ophet  of  your  tribe  did  say,  *  When  girl  is  bom  instead  of 
boy,  the  White  Gods  die.'  Last  chief  of  Mistassinni,  here 
amid  the  ancient  dead,  the  daughter  of  the  WTiite  Ones, 
doomed  like  thee  to  end  the  line  of  glory,  brings  life  and 
gives  thee  greeting." 

Then  did  the  grim  old  Chief  do  mystic  deed.  There, 
standing  naked  to  his  waist,  the  Totem  of  his  tribe  in  red 
upon  his  breast,  he  lifted  hands  of  plainest  pantomime. 
Thrice  did  he  wheel  the  sun  around  the  eailh  in  stately 
motion.  Then  strung  his  bow,  and  from  his  quiver  four 
arrows  drew,  and,  breaking  pointed  heads,  he  shot  the  harm- 
less bolts  to  south  and  north,  to  east  and  west.  So  sayhig, 
"Thy  reign  is  one  of  peace,  and  over  all  the  earth."  Then 
from  his  head  the  homed  band  he  took  — that  symbol  of  old 
sovereignty,  older  than  earliest  throne,* — and  from  his 
wrinkled  neck  the  string  of  savage  claws,f  won  in  chanceful 
battle  with  the  polar  bear  whose  lightest  blow  is  death, — 
a  necklace  whose  every  pearl  had  come  at  risk  of  life,  —  and 
laid  them  at  her  feet.  Then  on  his  withered  breast  he  signed 
the  sacred  sign,  and  in  solemn  pantomime  took  goblet  filled 

celebrated  cavern,  or  has  any  accurate  knowledge  of  its  size  or  appearance. 
AH  that  is  known  of  it  is  that  it  was  once  the  plat^e  of  sepulchre,  aud  is 
regarded  with  utmost  fear  and  veneration  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  North. 

*  Horns,  as  symbolic  of  power  and  sovereignty,  are,  literally,  older  than 
thrones.  Like  the  Cross — the  old-time  symbol  of  joy  and  plenty  —  thev  run 
backward  in  time  beyond  all  interrogation.  When  or  how  the  symbolic 
significance  first  arose,  no  one  may  ascertain.  If  there  was  no  other  evi- 
dence, the  horns  of  the  oison  on  the  ne^-band  of  an  Indian  chief —  for  noiu; 
save  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank  can  wear  them  —  would  prove  that  the  red 
men  of  this  continent  belong  to  the  primeval  races.  As  the  Trapper  would 
sav,  "  That  is  a  sign  that  cannot  lie!  '^ 

T  The  string  of  bear's  claws  round  the  neck  of  a  chief  is  the  highest  pos- 
sible proof  of  his  skill,  courage,  and  rank,  since  every  claw  in  the  necklace 
must  have  been  taken  urom  a  l)ear  that  he  with  his  own  hand  —  unassisted 
by  any  —  had  killed.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Indian  had  no 
weapon  save  his  arrows.  Ids  hatchet,  and  his  spear,  some  idea  of  the  strength 
and  courage  required  to  secure  such  savage  trophies  can  be  formed.  It 
takes  a  man  of  supremest  nerve  and  courage  to  face  a  grizzly  or  polar  bear 
with  a  Winchester  to-<lay.  What,  then,  must  be  thought  of  the  stout-heart- 
cdness  of  one  who,  alone,  and  armed  only  with  surh  feeble  weapons  as  the 
native  Indian  had,  wouhi  bravely  attack  these  monstrous  animals?  Verily, 
no  braver  race  of  men  ever  lived  than  the  red  Indian  of  this  continent. 
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with  water  and  poured  *  it  on  the  ground.  Then  stately 
stood,  and  signed : — 

"  Child  of  the  Gods  that  were  as  snow  1  Daughter  of 
Power  and  Mystery !  Queen  of  SpiritrLand,  whose  coming 
in  the  flesh  before  I  died,  and  going  with  me  to  the  grave, 
was  told  a  hundred  years  ago  when  I  was  bom  I  Ungava  ! 
I,  Chief  of  ancient  times,  about  to  die,  salute  thee  I  For  the 
same  Voice  that  spoke  thy  fate,  above  me,  sleeping  in  my 
father's  tent,  did  say :  *  This  boy,  a  chief  to  be  —  the  last  and 
greatest  of  his  line  —  shall  die  in  battle  with  his  foe  upon 
the  sands  of  wild  Ungava,  when  from  the  Wliite  Gods  shall 
be  born  a  girl  that  bears  its  name.'  So  art  thou  known  to  me 
and  so  I  know  my  foe  still  lives,  and  cUy  and  chance  will 
come.  Trapper,  'tis  well  thy  knife  stiiyed  in  its  sheath,  for 
now  I  know  I  shall  not  die  like  hog  in  hole,  but  like  a  war- 
rior on  the  bloody  field,  with  sound  of  battle  in  my  ears,  my 
foe  beside  me,  and  the  dead  in  heaps  around.  So,  like  a 
chief  shall  I  take  trail  that  leads  me  into  Spiritland." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  the  Trapper  spake  : — 

"  Ungava,  such  boastful  words  are  vain,  and  vain  this  pan- 
tomime of  worship.  The  light  of  heaven  never  will  he  see, 
nor  foe,  nor  battle  red.  Here  we  are  penned  with  death. 
Through  veins  that  never  shrank  before,  a  chill  creeps  on, 
and  all  my  frame  is  weakened  of  my  power.  If  thou  art 
able,  lead  me  from  this  dreadful  place  filled  with  the  smell 
of  graves  and  dust  of  mouldered  men,  to  where  niy  eyes  can 
see  the  sun  once  more  and  to  my  nostrils  come  the  wind  that 
bloweth  strong  and  pure ;  and,  whether  thou  be  witeh  or 
woman,  soul  or  flesh,  a  living  sweetness  or  the  mate  of  death, 
to  me  thou  shalt  be  angel  evermore." 

So  sj)ake  the  Trapper  with  clear  tones.  To  him  Ungava 
listened  as  wanderer  listens  to  sweet  song  sung  by  familiar 
voice  through  dewy  air  to  him  home-coming:  — a  song  that 
tells  of  love  and  home  and  peaceful  days  that  have  l)een  his, 
and  shall  be  his  again  forever.     Then  to  him  said  : — 

"  Fear  not.  Thou  shalt  see  sun  again.  Upon  thy  face 
shall  blow  the  wind  that  bloweth  strong  and  pure.  I  am 
queen  of  under  and  upper  world.     The  earth  is  hollow,  and 

•  The  Indians  of  the  Labrador  peninanla  present  to  the  student  of  their 
habits  and  customs  the  curious  spectacle  of  being  both  Christian  and  pai^an, 
and  in  an  equal  measure.    They  will  receive  absolution  at  the  hands  of  the 

Sriest,  and  the  next  instant  engage  with  equal  sincerity  in  an  act  of  supersti- 
ous  worship. 
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its  outer  shell  is  cracked  with  passages  like  the  ice.  I  know 
them  all.  They  are  blazed  trails  to  me.  At  touch  of  miue 
they  flame  with  light  far  brigliter  than  the  sun.  I  know  the 
under  ways,  —  a  labyrinth  of  passages  which  are  to  others 
endless  as  those  tangled  circles  where  the  wicked  dead  go 
wandering,  vainly  seeking  end  of  doom  and  the  warm  light 
of  upper  world,  whose  loves  and  light  they  forfeited  by  evil 
deeds.  Tlirough  these  I  will  guide  safely  on  to  where  my 
grandsire  sits  whose  eyes  have  seen  the  coming  and  the 
going  of  three  times  fifty  years ;  who  knows  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  lost  worlds  and  ages,  and  has  power  on  dead 
and  living.  Nor  fear  the  chill  that  bringeth  death,  nor  that 
dread  weakening  which  has  shrivelled  up  the  full-veined 
strength  that  in  thy  frame  was  bom,  that  I  have  seen  go 
forth  in  battle  mightily,  until  I  veiled  my  eyes  in  horror  at 
the  redness  of  thy  path  amid  the  bodies,  even  as  my  soul, 
admiring,  leaped,  glorying  in  thy  power.  Here  in  this  vial, 
cut  from  crystal  under  pole,  where,  vibrant,  quick  with  living 
sparks,  glows  that  electric  force  which  is  of  Him  nor  man 
nor  spirit  ever  saw,  who  rules  the  universe  He  made,  and  is 
forever  making  by-laws  that  work  forever,  —  the  great  I  AM, 
—  is  vital  liquid,  which,  were  you  dying  and  one  diop  was 
laid  upon  your  tongue,  you  would  rise  up  stiong  as  a  giant. 
Thus  with  my  finger,  moistened  with  this  living  essence,  I 
wet  thy  bloodless  lips,  and  thine,  old  withered  Chief,  and 
bid  ye  follow  me.  Twice  twenty  leagues  we  go  through 
warm  and  cold,  this  way  and  that,  through  crust  of  earth 
cracked  into  fissures  when  the  fire-breathing  Dragon  *  of  the 
North,  whose  tail  was  wider  than  the  world,  stinick  it  head 
on,  until  we  come  to  where  my  grandsire  waits  to  show  us, 
ere  he  dies,  things  that  were  and  things  that  are  to  be. 
Come  on  !  Come  on  !  I  am  thy  angel,  Trapper  !  Follow 
thou  the  light  that  burns  because  I  will  it !  Follow  me,  and 
fear  not !     I  am  Ungava !  " 

( To  be  continued.) 

*  The  hroadth  of  tlie  tail  of  the  great  comot  of  1811,  at  ita  widest  part, 
wjiH  nearly /owr^efH  millionHof  mUe»  :  the  lensth  of  it  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
miilionft  of  milen.  The  earth,  Veniember,  Ih  only  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  wide.  If  the  tail  of  such  a  comet  as  that  of  1811  should 
sweep  over  our  globe,  it  would  not  be  large  enough  to  make  a  bullet>hole 
in  it  I 
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OuB  Public  School  System  Ls  between  two  fires.  On  the 
one  hand  —  shall  I  not  say  it  plainly  ?  —  are  its  fool-friends ; 
on  the  other,  its  no-fool  enemies.  I  mean  nothing  pei^sonal 
by  these  epithets  ;  I  only  wish  strongly  to  set  forth  the  situ- 
ation. For  friends  are  sometimes  the  worst  enemies.  A  well- 
meaning  stupidity  may  do  more  harm  than  an  outright  attack. 
"  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder,''  said  Talleyrand, 
modifying  and  intensifying  the  words  of  Fouchd. 

If  the  friends  of  our  common  schools  would  only  recognize 
their  true  function  and  their  limitations  and  then  put  them 
on  a  basis  of  simple  justice,  they  would  he  impregnable  to 
any  assault.  But  injustice  is  alw<ays  weakness ;  and  the  in- 
justice of  certain  arrangements,  not  essential  to  the  system, 
makes  the  system  iteelf  seem  open  to  righteous  att^ick.  But 
the  system  is  not  open  to  such  attack.  If  it  api)ears  to  be, 
and  if  its  enemies  take  advantage  of  such  an  appearance,  it 
will  be  the  fault  of  no  one  but  its  shortsighted  friends. 

When  an  institution  Ls  manifestly  of  great  public  utility  ; 
when  it  has  been  inherited  from  a  venerated  ancestry  ;  'when 
habit  has  made  us  at  home  with  all  its  peculiarities, —  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  objections 
brought  against  it  by  those  of  alien  birth  and  religion.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  '*  put  yourself  in  his  place."     How  much 
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more  so,  when  you  feel  sure,  at  the  outset,  that  the  objector 
is  not  only  a  foreigner,  but  that  he  holds  "corrupt"  and 
*'  dangerous  "  ideas  in  religion.  It  is  so  easy  then  to  say, 
"Let  him  stay  at  home  if  he  doesn't  like  us,"  or,  "If  he 
chooses  to  come,  let  him  take  things  as  he  finds  them." 

But  all  this  feelmg  and  this  kind  of  talk  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  situation  of  things  is  so  serious  that  a  lack  of 
comprehension,  and  so  of  justice,  becomes  a  source  of  peril. 
At  the  outset,  then,  we  need  to  comprehend  the  situation. 
In  a  republic,  a  conflict  of  opinions  means  a  possible  change  of 
laws,  a  possible  reconstruction  of  institutions.  We  need  to 
know  then  what  it  is  that  has  precipitated  this  conflict  of  oi)in- 
ions.  This  may  teach  us  how  a  peaceful  settlement  may 
be  attained.  A  little  careful  study  will  show  us  that  nobody 
is  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  only  another  of  those  inevitable  con- 
flicts that  spring  out  of  the  growth  of  civilization.  In  a  free 
country,  open  to  all  the  world,  where  any  man  may  vote, 
where  all  religions  are  represented,  no  question  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  settled  until  it  is  established  on  the  basis  of  ecpial 
right  and  an  all-round  justice. 

In  the  firet  place,  then,  let  us  understand  the  situation. 
Let  us  see  how  naturally  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  matter 
Ls  now  up  for  reconsideration  and  fresh  settlement. 

The  founders  of  New  England  were  substantially  homo- 
geneous —  of  one  blood,  inheritors  of  one  social  and  political 
tradition,  and  one  also  in  their  religious  ideas.  We  must 
judge  i)eople  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  time,  and  not 
demand  of  them  to  be  too  far  in  advance  of  their  age.  So 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  not  yet  out> 
grown  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  No  one  had  then 
outgrown  it.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  judged  iis  false 
to  any  higher  standard,  for  then  there  was  no  higher 
stiindard. 

That  we  may  mentally  place  them,  we  need  to  note  the 
three  great  stejDs  of  human  progress  as  touching  this  matter. 
They  had  reached  only  the  second  stage.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  present  time  to  not  only  advance  to,  but  to  establish 
itself  firmly  at  the  third. 

At  first  all  governments  were  tribal.  Each  tribe  or  people 
regarded  all  its  members  as  descendants  of  one  common 
ancestor.  It  worshipped  its  own  gods.  No  alien  could  share 
either  its  political  or  its  religious  life  except  through  the 
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process  of  adoption.  A  man  was  neither  a  citizen  nor  a 
worshipper  merely  because  he  lived  in  the  same  territory. 
There  must  be  kinship,  either  real  or  fictitious.  They  could 
conquer  and  hold  in  subjection  other  tribes,  but  they  had  no 
political  or  religious  rights.  All  the  ages  during  which  this 
condition  of  things  lasted,  religion  was  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  State.  No  matter  whether  the  officials  believed  or 
not,  they  took  part  in  the  ceremonials  as  natui-ally  as  they 
performed  any  political  duty.  Indeed,  then  the  religious 
ceremonials  were  political  duties. 

Under  Cleisthenes,  at  Athens  (about  509  b.  c),  a  great 
change  took  place.  The  process  of  adopting  aliens  had  gone 
so  far  that  the  fiction  of  tribal  kinship  broke  down.  Hence- 
forth the  State  limits  ceased  to  be  tribal  and  became  tenita 
rial.  But  the  old  fiction  of  tribal  worship  still  remained 
under  the  form  of  an  official  or  State  religion.  And  from 
that  day  to  this,  with  only  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  the 
pretension  of  the  State  to  establish  and  regulate  the  religion 
of  its  subjects  has  been  conceded. 

But  civilization  is  beginning  to  take  the  third  and  last 
great  step,  of  "rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Ca3sar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Not  until 
this  is  completely  accomplished  will  the  conscience  of  man 
be  free.  This  country  is  the  fii'st  one,  in  all  the  ages,  to  take 
this  great  step  forward  and  to  limit  its  own  jurisdiction  to 
those  mattei"s  that  concern  this  present  world.  All  others, 
however  small  in  earthly  territory,  have  pretended  to  include 
within  their  boundaries  the  shadowy  and  limitless  beyond. 
The  founders  of  this  republic  distinctly  refused  to  establish 
or  endow  any  religion.  And  what  it  refused  to  establish  it 
now  has  no  right  to  meddle  with,  except  to  the  extent  of 
seeing  that  all  have  equal  rights.  This  condition  of  things 
was  plainly  recognized  in  the  time  of  Washington. 

In  a  treaty  with  Tripoli  (Nov.  4,  1796),  it  is  said,  "As 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  any  sense 
founded  on  the  Christian  religion,"  etc.,  etc.  This  document 
was  drawn  up  by  an  ex-congregational  minister,  and  ratified 
by  a  Senate  containing  many  church  communiciants.  It 
was  signed  by  Washington  himself.  This  explicitly  indi- 
cates the  point  of  view  of  the  fathers. 

But  the  founders  of  Colonial  New  England  had  not  yet 
reached   this   higher  plane  of  civilization.     It  had   not  yet 
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occurred  to  them  that  religion  was  not  as  much  a  part  of 
theii'  official  business  as  the  laying  out  of  a  public  road. 

When,  therefore,  they  established  the  common  school,  any 
question  as  to  religious  teaching  would  never  come  up. 
They  simply  followed  the  lines  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  the  old  home.  And,  so  long  as  nobody  objected, 
they  were  not  trespassing  on  anybody's  rights.  Now  and 
then  there  might  be  a  village  "  infidel,"  but,  if  so,  he  was 
not  popularly  regtirded  as  having  any  rights  to  be  trespassed 
on.  Instead  then  of  finding  fault  with  the  fathei-s  for  this 
condition  of  things,  let  us  rather  praise  them  for  l)eing  so 
far  ahead  of  their  age  as  to  establish  a  public  school  at  all, 
and  for  declaring  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience,  even 
if  they  did  not  always  live  up  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  poke  fun 
at  them  as  coming  here  to  "worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  to  compel  eveiylx)dy 
else  to  do  the  same."  But  what  they  did  contained  the  seed 
of  a  larger  and  fairer  growth  than  then  they  could  compre- 
hend. 

But  what  next  did  they  do  ?  They  invited  all  the  world 
to  come  and  share  their  grand  heritage  on  equal  terms. 
They  did  not  invite  only  those  who  were  willing  to  joui  the 
Congregational  church,  or  to  be  governed  by  it.  They  did 
not  invite  only  those  who  were  willing  to  avow  themselves 
Christians,  or  to  ])e  governed  by  Christians.  They  set  up 
no  conditions  of  race,  or  color,  or  creed.  They  declared 
their  purpose  to  make  this  land  "  a  home  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  mankind."  They  invited  all  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  duties  of  a  human  republic. 

This  invitation  was  accepted.  By  whom  ?  By  Quakere, 
by  Baptists,  by  Episcopalians,  by  Roman  Catholics,  by  Jews, 
by  Hindus,  by  Buddliists,  by  Disciples  of  Confucius,  by  Mo- 
hammedans, by  people  from  all  over  the  earth.  But  the 
Orthodox  Congregationalists  had  inheritance  and  tradition 
on  their  side,  and  besides,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  in  the 
majority.  So  the  schools  went  on  as  they  had  done.  By 
means  of  bible-reading  and  prayera —  the  whole  modified,  of 
course,  by  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  —  religion  was 
more  or  less  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Orthodox 
Congi-egationalist.  The  other  orthodox  Protestant  bodies 
naturally  raised  no  complaint,  for  the  general  teaching  did  not 
seriously  conflict  with  their  beliefs.     The  Jews   were  com- 
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paratively  few  ;  it  was  a  part  at  least  of  their  own  Bible  that 
was  read,  and  besides,  their  faith  in  the  eternal  salvation  of 
their  children's  souls  was  not  at  stake.  The  representatives 
of  the  great  pagan  nations  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  increased 
in  numbers  until  they  became  an  important  political  factor. in 
the  nation.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  sharp  line  of  separation 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  that  made  of  them  two  hos- 
tile religious  camps.  It  is  plain  enough  then  as  to  why  the 
conflict  has  come  now,  and  in  its  present  shape. 

What  then  is  the  complaint  of  the  earnest  Catholic  ?  In 
the  first  place  it  is  this, —  that  his  children  in  the  public 
schools  are  subjected  to  the  teaching  of  a  religion  which  he 
not  only  does  not  believe,  but  that  threatens  their  souls  with 
eternal  ruin.  Now  we  must  give  the  Catholic  the  credit  of 
being  sincere  and  in  earnest.  In  that  case,  then,  there  is, 
from  his  point  of  view,  no  more  intolerable  tyranny  on  earth 
to-day  than  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  management  of 
our  public  i?chools.  The  grievances  which  led  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Colonies  against  King  George  were  insignificant  in 
the  comparison.  Any  mere  question  of  earthly  politics  is 
as  nothing.  Were  I  a  Catholic,  and  did  I  believe  as  any  honest 
Catholic  must,  I  would  resist  such  oppression  by  every  means 
in  my  power.  And  if  I  could  not  change  the  school  policy 
of  the  country,  I  would  pay  taxes  in  its  support  only  on  com- 
pulsion and  under  constantly  reiterated  protest.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  here  is  impregnable.  His  cause  is  that 
of  simple  justice.  And  so  long  as  the  friends  of  the  public 
school  allow  one  just  cause  of  complaint  to  remain,  they  are 
pLaj'ing  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  For  the  foundations  of 
any  institution  are  insecure  so  long  as  the  cry  of  injustice  is 
beating  against  its  walls.  Let  all  the  real  friends  of  free 
education  lalx)r,  then,  without  rest  until  all  fair  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  taken  away.  When  that  is  done,  and  not  till  then, 
they  can  rally  all  right-minded  people  to  its  suppoi-t.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  they  can  fearlessly  face  all  its  enemies.  To 
this  end  the  public  schools  should  be  made  frankly  and 
purely  secular. 

"  But,"  say  the  friends  of  the  present  condition  of  things, 
"  a  purely  secular  school  will  not  satisfy  the  Catholics.  What 
they  want  is  a  division  of  the  money  and  .schools  of  their 
own."     Grant  that  this  may  be  true.     But  just  now  I  am 
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not  discussing  the  question  as  to  what  will  ^'  satisfy  "  any- 
body. I  am  talking  about  what  is  just  and  fair.  A  visible 
injustice  is  not  made  right  because  something  else  would 
not  satisfy  somebody.  One  thing  at  a  time.  The  present 
condition  of  things  is  unjust.  Remove  that  injustice  first, 
then  we  shall  l^e  ready  to  consider  the  next  step.  When 
the  manifest  unfairness  is  removed,  tlien  no  juat  ground  of 
complaint  will  remain.  So  far  the  position  will  be  unassail- 
able. Whether  a  secular  school  is  all  the  Catholic  wants  or 
not,  it  is  fair  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  works  him  no  positive  injury. 
A  man  may  want  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  mince  pie  thrown  in, 
but  you  are  not  treating  him  unjustly  when  you  offer  him 
the  loaf.  But  if  you  cram  down  his  throat  what  he  believes 
to  l)e  poison,  that  is  another  matter.  A  secular  school  then 
does  the  Catholic  no  ^v^ong.  And  when  the  wrong  is  taken 
out  of  a  position,  you  can  count  on  God  and  humanity  as  on 
your  side  in  fighting  for  it. 

The  Catholic  position  is  well  known  by  eveiy  careful 
student  of  the  subject.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  this:  for  his 
children  he  wants  a  school  where  his  religion  can  be  taught. 
Any  other  school  to  him  is  ''  godless."  Men  like  BLshop 
McQuaid  tell  us  that  the  church  and  the  home  are  not 
enough ;  they  want  all  the  seven  days  for  the  inculcation  of 
religion.  They  tell  us  too,  that  in  their  judgment,  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  teach  morality  in  the  schools  apart  from 
religion.  Religion  and  morality,  in  their  minds,  are  so 
inextricably  ijitert wined  that  the  latter  cannot  be  taught 
alone. 

We  must  address  ourselves  then  to  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  public  to  educate  at  all ;  and  then  as  to  what  it 
has  the  light  to  teach;  and,  further  still,  as  to  whether 
morality  can  be  taught  apart  from  religion. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  need  to  find  out  w^hat  right,  if 
any,  the  State  has  to  undertake  the  work  of  educating  the 
children  at  all.  If,  for  example,  I  have  no  children,  why 
should  the  State  take  money  out  of  my  pocket  to  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  the  children  of  my  neighbor?  By  the  same 
right,  if  right  it  be,  why  should  I  not  be  called  on  to  pay  for 
the  clothes  of  those  same  children  ?  Why  not  to  furnish 
them  with  bicycles  or  skates,  if  the  father  does  not  happen  to 
be  aljle  to  buy  them?  Why  not  tax  me  to  keep  my  neigh- 
bor's coal-bin  well  supplied?      On  gi'ound  similar  to  this, 
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Bishop  McQuaid,  in  his  article  in  the  Forum  for  December, 
brings  a  strong  charge  against  the  whole  system.  He  calls 
the  principle  underlying  it  "  unadulterated  communism ; " 
and  he  adds :  "  It  needs  only  two  other  provisions  to  be  per- 
fect—  a  nursery  for  babes,  and  a  university  for  the  State's 
pauperized  pets." 

Now,  as  a  man's  general  theories  necessarily  shape  and 
color  liis  special  opinions,  I  wish  unequivocally  to  say  that, 
as  opposed  to  Socialism,  I  am  a  political  Individualist.  So 
far  I  am  in  accord  with  the  bishop.  But  a  political  Individ- 
ualist is  not  necessarily  an  Anarchist.  He  need  not  agree 
with  TolstiJi  and  think  that  all  governmental  functions  ought 
to  be  abolished.  If  government  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must 
certaijily  be  allowed  some  functions.  If  you  concede  a  man 
the  right  to  live  at  all,  that  right  must  cany  along  with  it  at 
least  such  vital  functions  as  breathing,  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  those  things  on  which 
the  very  fact  of  life  depends.  If,  therefore,  there  is  to  be 
any  State,  —  waiving  one  side  all  other  questions  now,  —  it 
must  at  least  be  i>ermitted  the  exercise  of  such  functions 
as  are  necessary  to  its  very  existence. 

I  do  not  propose  to  raise  the  question  as  to  what  or  how  many 
these  are.  I  wish  only  to  know  as  to  whether  the  power  to 
enforce  popular  education  is  one  of  them.  And  it  is  plain, 
I  think,  that  this  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  State.  Louis  XIV.  could  exclaim,  "  Vetat^  ceBt  moi !  " 
The  State  —  it  is  I!  In  that  case,  only  Louis  XIV.  need  be 
educated.  If  he  holds  the  power  to  control  and  sliape  the 
destinies  of  the  St4it<3 ;  and  if  he  knows  how  and  wishes  to 
do  it  rightly,  then  all  may  be  safe,  whether  tlie  people  be  edu- 
cated or  not.  But  in  our  republic,  each  individual  voter  is 
a  Louis  XIV.  His  education  and  virtue,  or  his  ignorance  and 
vice,  —  these  mean  the  life  or  the  death  of  the  State.  If, 
then,  our  State  is  to  exist,  our  sovereign, — i,  ^.,  every 
voter  —  must  be  as  intelligent  and  virtuous  as  possible. 
Since  the  veiy  life  and  welfare  of  the  Stiite  depend  on  this, 
it  is  surely  plain  that  public  education  is  one  of  the  functions 
that  go  along  with  the  right  of  the  State  to  exist  at  all.  To 
tell  the  State  that  it  may  live,  but  must  not  exercise  those 
functions  on  which  life  dei)ends,  this  is  surely  absurd.  This 
may  1x3  conceded,  and  the  question  of  **  communism  "  not  be 
raised  at  all. 
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But  I  am  enough  of  an  Individualist  to  be  willing  to  con- 
cede that  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  public  schools  can 
be  successfully  defended.  It  is  the  lack  of  clearly  seeing  and 
holding  by  this  that  is  one  of  the  main  weaknesses  of  the 
friends  of  a  common  school  system. 

And  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  principle  that  the  next  ques- 
tion is  to  find  its  answer,  —  what  has  the  State  a  right  to 
teach  ?  Before  proceeding  to  answer  this  positively,  there  is 
one  limitation  that  cannot  be  made  too  clear  nor  insisted  on 
too  strongly.  The  State  has  no  right  to  teach  religioji  in  any 
form. 

Lord  Bacon  was  no  atheist ;  neither  did  he  ever  appear  as 
its  defender.  No  man  ever  looked  with  clearer  eyes  over  the 
wide  field  of  the  rise,  the  growth,  the  decay  of  States.  His 
opinion,  then,  as  to  the  comparative  results  of  religious 
meddling  with  the  State  is  worthy  of  memory  and  regard. 
Says  he :  "  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to 
natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation,  all  which  may  be 
guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not ; 
but  superstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men.  Therefore,  atheism  did  never 
perturb  States  ;  for  it  makes  men  wary  of  themselves,  as  look- 
ing no  further,  and  we  see  the  times  inclined  to  atheism  (as 
the  times  of  Augustus  Caesar)  were  civil  times ,  but  super- 
stition hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  States.  .  .  .  In  all 
superstition,  wise  men  follow  fools.-'  (Essay  XVII.  Of 
Supei'stition.) 

No  careful  and  unbiassed  student  of  history  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  religious  control  of  States  has  always  been  a  curse, 
both  to  the  State  and  the  religion  as  well.  And  it  is 
perfectly  plain,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  must  be. 
Why?  For  the  very  good  reason  that  the  great  aim  and 
end  of  the  two  are  diverse,  and  often  contradictoiy.  It  is  as 
if  the  driver  of  a  coach  full  of  people  should  drive  hard  and 
fast  for  the  point  which  he  wishes  to  reach,  while  the  passen- 
gers inside  desire  to  go  somewhere  else.  The  SUite  exists  for 
one  thing,  religion  exists  for  another.  It  is  no  question  as 
to  which  is  the  more  impoitant ;  it  is  only  that  their  aims 
and  methods  ought  not  to  be  the  same. 

In  finding  out  what  these  diverse  aims  are,  we  shall  find  out 
why  the  State  has  no  light  to  teach  religion  of  any  kind  iji 
its  schools.     Religion  concerns  the  relation  in  wliich  the  soul 
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stands  to  God ;  and  the  one  great  historic  aim  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  always  been  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  in  the  future  life.  Now  to  one  who  believes,  as  I  do, 
in  a  future  life,  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul  must  always 
outweigh  in  importance  all  other  considerations  whatsoever. 
Bishop  McQuaid  and  myself  would  have  no  quarrel  over  this 
point.  But  this  is  not  the  point  that  is  up  for  discussion. 
It  is  rather  this, —  whose  business  is  it  to  see  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  soul?  The  individual's,  most  surely.  No 
man  has  any  right  to  impose  so  important  a  task  on  any 
other,  even  were  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  anybody  else 
could  attend  to  it.  And  the  absurdest  of  all  possible  claims 
would  be  that  which  should  make  soul-saving  a  function  of 
the  State.  This  is  "unadulterated  communism"  with  a 
vengeance.  If  the  Bishop  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  State's 
furnishing  the  child  "  cradles,  baby-wagons,  and  attendants," 
who  will  gravely  discuss  the  trusting  the  matter  of  soul- 
daving  to  Congress  ? 

Whatever  narrow  limits  to  State  action  any  man  not  a 
communist  would  set  up,  it  does  look  as  though  all 
reasonable  men  might  agree  in  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  at  least  to  this  planet.  It  must  always  be  to  me,  j)er- 
sonally,  a  most  interesting  and  most  important  question  as  to 
what  my  condition  is  to  be  in  the  next  world ;  but  it  is  simply 
none  of  the  State's  buMness.  If  I  choose  to  make  some  region 
lower  than  heaven  my  abode  after  I  leave  this  earth,  it  is  cer- 
tiiinly  none  of  the  business  of  the  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, acting  in  his  official  capacity.  Neither  is  it  the 
business  of  any  other  State  or  city  official,  nor  of  all  of  them 
put  together.  Even  if  it  were,  could  the  police  "arrest  "  my 
soul  and  set  its  feet  in  the  narrow  way  ?  Tliis  whole  matter 
is  simply  absurd.  The  Governor  or  any  other  State  officer,  as 
a  private  person,  may  do  whatever  he  pleases  in  his  personal 
and  private  capacity,  to  influence  my  religious  convictions  or 
actions.  But  the  use  of  official  power  can  only  make  me  a 
coward,  a  hypocrite  or  a  martyr.  And  in  either  case,  the 
"  help "  is  not  very  apparent.  No,  let  the  Stat«  keep  its 
hands  off  \he  whole  matter  of  religion.  Any  other  attitude, 
were  it  not  persecution  and  injustice,  is  at  least  an  imperti- 
nence. The  State  ha  >  a  right  to  see  to  it  tliat  all  religions 
are  gi-anted  equal  rights ;  beyond  that  it  has  no  rights  in  the 
premises. 
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With  a  man's  thoughts,  his  opinions  on  any  subject,  the 
State  can  have  no  possible  concern.  It  has  a  right  to  see  to 
it  that  my  actions  as  a  citizen,  and  as  pertaining  to  this 
world, —  the  only  world  over  wliich  the  State  has  any  jurisdic- 
tion,—  shall  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens. Here,  so  far  as  *  conduct  is  concerned,  the  State's 
function  ends. 

That  matter,  then,  disposed  of,  we  are  now  ready  to  con- 
sider the  positive  question  —  as  to  what  the  State  has  a  right 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In  this  matter  of  education, 
the  one  great  concern  of  the  Republican  Stat^  Is  that  each 
citizen  shall  be  self-supporting,  not  a  public  burden ;  shall 
be  sufficiently  taught  to  be  able  to  vote  intelligently,  not 
endanger  the  State  by  ignorance  ;  shall  be  trained  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  so 
that  if  he  violates  his  special  duties,  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
plead  that  he  knew  no  l)etter.  Beyond  this  no  political 
Individualist  can  consistently  go.  It  is  not  essential  to  the 
State  that  the  school  should  do  the  work  of  the  nui-sery.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  fit  a  boy  for  a  profession, 
which  is  only  his  private  way  of  earning  money.  That  my 
neighbor's  boy  should  read  Latin  is  no  more  a  concern  of 
mine,  than  that  he  should  ride  a  bicycle.  And  my  neighbor 
has  no  more  right  to  take  my  money  to  teach  him  the  one 
than  he  has  to  train  him  for  the  other. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  the  public  schools,  which  are  suj^- 
ported  by  public  money,  rigidly  confined  to  the  teaching  of 
those  things  which  concern  the   stability  and  prosperity  of  • 
the  State. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  public  school  at  all,  the  fii'st  two  points 
to  be  aimed  at  —  fitness  for  self-support  and  for  casting  an 
intelligent  ballot  —  will  doubtless  command  general  coiLsent. 
The  one  point  that  will  be  disputed  is  that  which  proposes 
the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals.  Most 
extreme  religionists  have  been  accustomed  to  claim  that  the 
inculcation  of  their  special  dogmas  was  al)solutely  essential. 
This  has  been  the  strength  of  all  priesthoods  in  all  ages,  and 
it  will  not  be  readily  surrendered.  It  is  a  matter  of  prestige 
and  power.  Cupidity  and  ambition  are  lx)und  up  with  it. 
Nor  is  this  claim  confined  to  Christianity.  The  old  Hindu 
priests  were  accustomed  to  frighten  their  iguomnt  f^llowei-s 
by  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not  perform  all  the  rites  of 
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their  religion  regularly,  the  very  pillars  which  were  supposed 
to  hold  up  the  earth  would  give  way.  The  one  sin  of  Jesus 
that  the  Jewish  priesthood  could  not  forgive  was  his  ^"  speak- 
ing against  the  Temple."  It  was  not  that  he  had  done  any 
wrong  as  a  man.  To  a  priesthood  the  worst  possible  crime 
always  must  be  anything  which  threatens  its  stability  and 
power. 

That  the  Catholic  priesthood,  then,  should  claim  that  morals 
cannot  be  taught  apart  from  their  dogmas  and  their  authority, 
is  only  a  matter  of  course.  I  wish  it  were  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  nobody  else  should  be  deluded  into  such  a 
belief  by  their  specious  pleas.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  me,  in 
the  conduct  of  this  argument,  that  there  has  just  come  to 
hand  the  January  Forum^  containing  an  article  on  "  The 
Ethics  of  Marriage,"  by  W.  S.  Lilly,  Esq.  He  is  an  English- 
man, one  of  the  most  brilliant  essayists  of  this  age,  and  — 
what  is  more  important  for  me  —  a  devoted  Catholic.  In  this 
article  he  not  only  gives  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
and  foundations  of  ethics,  but  he  quotes,  to  the  same  end, 
a  great  Catholic  authority,  Suarez.  No  intelligent  American 
Catholic  will  lightly  set  himself  in  opposition  to  either  of 
these  great  names.  And  both  of  these  grant  me  all  I  should 
ever  wish  to  claim  in  my  contention,  that  the  great  principles 
of  human  conduct,  of  ethics,  are  separable  from  and  in- 
dependent of  both  the  institutions  and  the  dogmas  of  any 
religion.  And,  if  so,  of  course  they  can  be  taught  and 
enforced  by  the  State  in  its  purely  secular  capacity. 

Let  us  note  then,  and  note  carefully,  what  Mr.  Lilly  says : 
"The  ethics  of  Christianity  are  not,  as  Mr.  John  Morley 
somewhere  calls  them,  'a  mere  appendage  to  a  set  of  theologi- 
cal mysteries.'  They  are  independent  of  those  mysteries,  and 
would  sulxsist  to  all  eternity  though  Christianity  and  all 
other  religions  were  swept  into  oblivion.  The  moral  law  is 
ascertained,  not  from  the  announcements  of  prophets,  apostles, 
evangelists^,  but  from  a  natural  and  permanent  revelation  .of 
the  reason.  '  Natural  reason,'  says  Suarez,  in  his  great 
treatise,  D^  Lecfihus^  '  indicates  what  is  in  itself  good  or  bad 
for  men ' ;  or,  as  elsewhere  in  the  same  work,  he  expresses 
it:  'Natural  reason  indicates  what  is  good  or  btid  for  a 
rational  creature.'  The  great  fundamentid  truths  of  ethics 
are  necesfdirj/^  [the  italics  are  Mr.  Lilly's]  like  the  great 
fundamental  trutlis  of  mathematics.     They  do  not  proceed 
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from  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  They  are  unchangeable,  even 
by  the  fiat  of  the  omnipotent.  The  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity  do  not  derive  their  validity  from  the  Christian 
religion.  They  are  not  a  corollary  from  its  theological  creed. 
It  is  mere  matter  of  fact,  patent  to  everyone  who  will  look 
into  his  Bible,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  left  no  code 
of  ethics.  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  do  not  yield  even  tlie 
elements  of  such  a  code.  Certain  it  is  that  when,  in  tlie 
expanding  Christian  society,  the  need  arose  for  an  ethical 
synthesis,  recourse  was  had  to  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of 
wisdom  opened  by  the  Hellenic  mind ;  to  those 

*  Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  scliools, 
Of  academics,  old  and  new  ;  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe.' 

The  clearness,  the  precision  of  pyschological  analysis,  which 
distinguish  the  ethics  of  the  Catholic  schools,  are  due  more 
to  Aristotle  and  Plato,  than  to  Hebrew  prophets  or  Christian 
apostles." 

So  far,  Mr.  I  Ally.  Amen  say  I  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  what 
I  have  long  held  and  taught.  The  only  suiprising  thing  is 
that,  in  discussing  this  great  question  against  Catholic  conten- 
tion, I  should  be  able,  to  this  end,  to  quote  a  great  Catholic 
writer,  backed  up  by  a  famous  Jesuit  philosopher,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  authority  on  Catholic  teaching. 

If  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles,  the  Gospels  nor  the 
Epistles,  are  essential  to  the  knowledge  or  the  teaching  of 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  morals,  then  surely  the 
Catholic  Church  will  hardly  claim  that  their  perpetuity  Ls  de- 
pendent on  being  associated  with  either  her  ceremonies  or  her 
dogmas.  If  the  sweeping  of  all  religions  into  oblivion  would 
disturb  no  single  moral  principle,  then  surely  the  priest  is  not 
q^bsolutely  essential  to  their  teaching  in  the  schools. 

And  when  the  common  Catholic  or  evangelical  argument 
is  freed  from  its  own  logical  confusion,  all  that  really 
remains  is,  that  the  philosophy  and  the  sanctions  of  ethics  are 
peculiar  to  special  churches,  and  more  or  less  dependent  on 
church  authority  and  dogma.  The  Catholic  may  rightly 
claim  that  he  holds  certain  special  theories  about  ethics  that 
he  wishes  to  have  taught  to  his  children ;   and  may  further 
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claim  that  liis  theory  of  reward  and  punishment  is  necessaiy 
as  the  means  of  making  people  obey  moral  laws. 

But  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  it  is  apparent  that 
this  is  not  the  point  up  for  discussion.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  ethics  can  be  as  easily  formulated  and  put  into 
a  text^book  as  can  the  fundamental  principles  of  mathematics. 
Then  it  is  the  State's  own  business  to  establish  and  enforce 
its  own  system  of  penalties,  to  the  end  that  public  order  may 
be  secured  and  the  safety  of  the  State  maintained.  The  work 
of  the  State  here  is  no  other,  and  no  more  difficult,  than  it 
is  in  regard  to  a  breach  of  its  revenue  laws. 

The  world  has  found  out,  by  experiment,  that  certain  things 
are  wholesome  to  eat,  and  these  are  called  foods.  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  it  has  found  out  that  certaui  other  things 
are  deadly,  and  these  are  called  poisons.  So,  by  experiment, 
it  has  learned  that  certain  courses  of  conduct  are  essential  to 
the  health  and  the  well-being  of  society,  and  these  are  called 
good.  It  has  learned  also  that  certain  other  courses  of  con- 
duct are  injurious  to  society,  and  are  called  evil.  There  is 
not  nearly  so  much  dispute  over  these  things  as  there  is  by 
the  doctors  themselves  even,  over  what  people  shall  eat  and 
drink  and  wear.  Surely,  then,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  these 
things  cannot  be  taught  except  as  they  are  mixed  up  with  a 
whole  host  of  other  things,  that  even  the  great  Catholic  au- 
thorities themselves  assure  us  liad  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  their  origin,  and  whose  integrity  would  not  be  touched 
though  all  the  churches  and  religions  together  were  swept 
into  oblivion. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  tlie  Catholics  wish  to  keep  the 
training  of  the  children  in  their  own  hands,  not  for  the  sake 
of  making  them  moral,  but  for  the  sake  of  making  them 
Catholics.  I  find  no  fault  with  their  desire  to  keep  Catholic- 
bom  children  in  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so,  if  they  can.  But  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Stiite  to  make  Catholics  any  more  than  it  is  to  make 
Unitarians.  Let  us  keep  the  State,  then,  to  its  own  affairs, 
and  let  the  Catholics  keep  to  theii-s.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  large  enough  and  it  ought  to  be  manly  enough  to  ask 
only  for  ^*a  free  field  and  no  favor."  That  it  will  have 
so  soon  as  the  public  schools  are  purely  secular.  That  all 
the  rest  of  us  have.  For  any  of  us  to  ask  more  is  for 
us  to  wish  to  be  tyrants  over  our  brethren.     If,  in  a  free 
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field,  the  churches  cannot  keep  their  own  children,  then  it  is 
their  fault,  and  they  themselves  should  look  to  it.  State 
officials  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  seekers  after  ecclesias- 
tical estrays. 

One  point  more  demands  brief  attention.  The  Catholic, 
though  he  might  not  object  to  such  a  scliool  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, on  any  other  ground,  still  says  it  is  not  enough,  for 
it  is  "godless."  Now  let  us  see  precisely  what  and  how 
much  this  charge  means.  From  my  point  of  view  such  a 
school  is  not  at  all  "godless."  If  God  has  left  His  own 
world  and  is  shut  up  exclusively  in  the  creeds  and  formulas 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  then  the  charge  is  true.  But  if  God 
is  really  "  in  and  through  all  things,"  as  Paul  declared,  then 
all  study  is  dealing  ^vith  God  face  to  face.  1  believe  God  is 
present  and  active  in  street-dust  and  star ;  in  all  the  wonders 
of  His  world  and  the  laws  iu  accord  with  which  flowei-s 
unfold  as  well  as  solar  systems  grow ;  in  all  the  development 
of  humanity ;  in  social,  in  political,  in  industrial  changes  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  revelations  of  Himself  to 
man.  So  I  would  rather  say  that  no  honest  study  is,  or  can 
be,  "godless." 

But  even  were  this  not  so,  it  would  still  be  true,  as  has 
already  been  argued  at  length,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  State  to  make  its  schools  square  with  the  religious  de- 
mands of  any  church.  The  State  is  secular  purely,  and  its 
aims  and  methods  cannot  rightly  be  other  than  secular.  It 
is  the  business  of  religious  organizations  to  deal  with  relig- 
ious matters.  All  they  can  ask  of  the  State  is  that  it 
shall  treat  all  with  equal  fairness  and  leave  them  all  free 
to  pursue  their  legitimate  ends  in  their  own  way. 


GOD  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  -A  REPLY  TO 

COL.  INGERSOLL. 


BISHOP   J.   L.  SPALDING,  D.  D. 


The  founders  of  the  Colonies  from  which  the  United  States 
have  sprung  were  deeply  religious.  Theii*  faith  was  the  chief 
motive  which  impelled  them  towards  the  New  World,  as  re- 
ligious zeal  had  led  Columbus  to  his  discovery.  When  the 
War  of  Independence  broke  out,  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  were  still  believei-s  in  God  and  Christ,  as  their  fathers 
had  been.  To  represent  them  as  sceptical  and  irreligious  is 
a  perversion  of  the  truth  of  history.  And  this  is  what  Col. 
IngersoU  has  done  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  write  a  reply.  In  declaring  tliat  "  All  governments  de- 
rive their  just  powei's  from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
they  certainly  did  not  believe  they  were  '^  guilty  of  an  act 
of  pure  blasphemy — a  renunciation  of  the  Deity."  They 
were  not  declaimers  and  had  no  thought  of  making  ^^  a  decla- 
ration of  the  independence  of  the  eai-th,"  which  would  have 
been  false  and  foolish  both  from  a  scientific  and  a  rhetorical 
point  of  view.  In  making  this  simple  declaration,  our  fathers 
did  not  dream  tluit  they  thereby  "  politically  tore  down  every 
altar,  and  denied  the  authority  of  every  sacred  book,  and  aj[> 
pealed  from  the  providence  of  God  to  the  providence  of  man." 
They  were  not  critics,  but  creators ;  not  destroyers,  but  build- 
ers ;  and  for  them  the  providence  of  man  was  but  a  phase 
of  the  providence  of  God.  Their  world  view  did  not  permit 
them  to  think  that  man  makes  the  sun  shine,  the  rain  fall,  the 
wind  blow  ;  gives  to  eailh  its  double  motion,  and  drives  the 
innumerable  stars  like  a  flock  of  birds  through  the  limitless 
expanse  of  the  heavens.  They  were  aware  tliat  there  was 
nothing  new  or  startling  in  the  declaration  of  rights.  How 
could  a  revelation  of  high  import  leap  forth  from  a  convention 
or  congress  ?     They  who  argue  and  debate  lose  sight  of  the 
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benign  face  of  Truth,  visible  to  some  quiet  thinker  in  the 
pleasant  solitude  of  delightful  study.  From  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle, philosophers  and  theologians  had  taught  that  man  is  by 
nature  a  social  and  political  animal,  and  consequently  that 
he  lias  natural  social  and  political  rights.  St.  Thomas,  more 
than  six  hundred  years  ago,  held  that  dominion  or  supremacy 
is  introduced  by  virtue  of  human  law,  and  (Cardinal  Bellar- 
min,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  taken  great 
pains  to  show  that  power  resides  as  in  its  subject  in  the  whole 
people,  and  that  they  transfer  this  power  to  one  jKjrson  or 
more  by  natural  right.  Here  we  have  the  principle  that  gov- 
ernment derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. In  affirming  this  truth  our  fathers  could  have  had  no 
thought  of  denying  God,  since  they  held  tliat  from  Him  man 
derives  his  nature  and  therefore  his  natural  rights.  For 
them,  as  for  the  American  people  to-day,  all  that  we  are  and 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  be,  comes  from  the  infinite  Being  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  And  this  was 
the  faith  of  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution.  They  wei^e  wise 
and  practical  men  who  were  brought  face  to  face  with  what 
seemed  to  be  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  The  Union  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  hardly  more  than 
nominal.  Disruption  and  bankruptcy  threatened  the  govern- 
ment. Antagonisms  of  various  kinds  prevented  the  States 
from  coalescing  into  an  organic  whole.  The  question  of 
slaveiy  divided  the  North  and  the  South ;  the  smaller  States 
were  jealous  of  the  larger  States ;  religious  differences  and 
prejudices  gave  to  different  pai-ts  of  the  country  a  distinctive 
character,  and  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  religion 
would  not  only  have  brought  discord  into  the  convention  but 
would  have  also  engendered  strife  throughout  the  land. 

There  were  not  only  grave  misgivings  concerning  the 
ability  of  the  delegates  to  agree  among  themselves,  but  there 
were  even  stronger  doubts,  whether,  should  they  succeed  in 
drawing  up  a  constitution,  it  would  be  ratified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  to  make  it  binding.  If  their  work  failed, 
they  clearly  perceived  that  war,  involving  ruin  and  the  loss 
of  liberty,  would  be  the  result.  In  the  presence  of  such 
danger,  like  wise  men  and  patriots,  they  as  far  as  possible 
avoided  irritating  subjects,  and  set  themselves  to  work  "  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
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general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty."  It  was 
prudence,  then,  and  not  scepticism,  which  induced  them  to 
leave  the  question  of  religion  to  the  several  States,  and  which 
led  to  the  first  constitutional  amendment,  taking  from  Con- 
gress the  power  to  make  laws  "  respecting  the  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  This 
amendment  was  made  not  for  the  destruction  but  for  the 
protection  of  religion,  by  men  who  believed  that  religion, 
which  alone  gives  to  the  moral  character  the  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm and  the  strength  of  abiding  convictions,  is  the  surest 
safeguard  of  free  and  healthful  public  life.  Had  our  fathers 
been  sceptics  or  anti-tlieists,  they  would  not  have  requii*ed 
the  president  and  vice-president,  the  senatoi-s  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  of 
the  United  States,  to  call  God  to  witness  that  they  intend  to 
perform  their  duties  under  the  Constitution,,  like  honest  men 
and  loyal  citizens.  The  causes  which  would  have  made  it 
unwise  to  introduce  any  phase  of  religious  controvei*sy  into 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist.  We  have  become  a  united  people  ;  the  States  have 
coalesced  into  the  nation ;  our  jx^litical  and  religious  differ- 
ences are  of  a  pacific  and  emulative  nature.  If  there  are 
still  reasons  why  express  recognition  of  God's  sovereignty 
and  providence  should  not  form  part  of  the  organic  law  of 
the  land,  they  are  certainly  not  those  by  which  the  minds  of 
the  authors  of  tlie  Constitution  were  swayed  in  omitting  to 
do  tliLs.  Col.  Ingei-soll,  however,  raises  objections  to  the 
recognition  of  God  in  the  Constitution  which  he  deems  in- 
supemble,  and  I  proceed  to  examine  them.  "Intelligent 
people,"  he  says,  "  know  that  no  one  knows  whether 
there  is  a  God  or  not."  This  is  a  i-adical  assertion.  To 
know  that  no  one  knows  whether  or  not  God  is,  one 
should  have  a  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  and  history  of  philosophic  thought 
from  Socrates  to  Kant  and  Mr.  IIerl)ert  Spencer,  and  I 
venture  to  think  there  are  not  a  dozen  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans who  are  willing  to  claim  that  they  possess  such  knowl- 
edge. Nearly  all  intelligent  men,  in  every  age,  including  our 
own,  have  believed  in  God,  and  have  held  that  they  had 
rational  grounds  for  such  faith.  What  new  information, 
what  deep  insight,  what  access  of  mental  strength  have  the 
intelligent  peoi)le  of  Col.  Ingersoll  gained,  that  they  know 
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that  no  man  knows  whether  God  is  ?  Has  any  argument  for 
God's  existence,  however  it  may  have  been  modified,  been 
invalidated  or  weakened  even  by  the  revehitions  of  science  ? 
Kant's  criticism  of  reason  has  doubtless  affected  theistic,  as 
it  has  influenced  all  modern  thought.  He  has  shown  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  a  synthesis  of  contingent  impressions  and 
necessary  conditions  ;  and  lie  and  the  agnostics  maintain  that 
we  know  only  the  conditioned;  but  they  are  bound  to 
assume  that  we  know  also  the  conditions  of  thought,  and 
these  conditions  are  unconditioned,  since  they  are  necessaiy. 
We  cannot  know  the  relative  without  knowing  the  absolute, 
nor  the  phenomenal  ^vithout  knowing  the  noumenal.  Modem 
agnostics,  following  the  lead  of  Kant,  deny  the  objective 
validity  of  the  conditions  of  thought;  but  consciousness 
witnesses  that  the  subjectivity  of  any  true  category  is  incon- 
ceivable. The  proofs  of  God's  existence  which  Kant's  criti- 
cism apparently  weakened,  have  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  steadily  gained  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  and  most 
impartial  thinkers.  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  l)een  brought  up 
an  atheist,  recognizes  their  force  in  the  Rssays  published 
after  his  death.  The  cosmological,  the  teleological  and  the 
ontological  arguments  in  favor  of  theism,  though  the  manner 
in  which  tliey  are  urged  has  changed  to  coiifonu  with  our 
widening  knowledge,  have  lost  none  of  their  power  to  con- 
vince. 

No  believer,  it  is  needless  to  say,  claims  that  we  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  God,  for  this  would  }ye  a  denial  of  the 
necessity  of  faith.  He  alone  can  grasp  His  own  infinite  per- 
fection, and  we  look  to  Him  as  to  the  sun  with  eyes  blinded 
by  the  too  great  light.  But  is  not  all  knowledge  paitial 
ignorance  ?  So  long  as  we  walk  contented  through  the  world 
of  fact  and  apj)eai'ance  our  path  is  smooth  and  our  progi-ess 
secure ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  look  beneath  and  ask  our- 
selves what  anything  is  apart  from  its  sensible  presentation, 
we  sink  into  boundless  regions,  where  intellectual  sight  grows 
dim.  Tlie  mind  is  superior  to  whatever  it  comprehends,  and 
hence  the  infinite  Adorable  must  forever  clothe  Himself  in 
mystery.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  science  is  not 
more  certain  or  more  clear  than  our  knowledge  of  God's 
being.  We  know  that  matter  is,  but  what  it  is  we  can  only 
conjecture.  It  can  l>e  known  by  us  only  in  terms  of  mind, 
and  hence  our  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  more  intimate  and 
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more  immediate  than  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  substance. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  crude  realism  of  the 
uneducated,  we  cannot  hold  that  matter  is  an  object  of  expe- 
rience. God  is  the  idea  of  ideas,  the  ultimate  in  thmkmg, 
without  whom  all  thought  is  chaotic.  Knowledge  begins  and 
ends  in  belief.  We  trust  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  the 
facts  they  reveal  to  us  are  received  on  faith.  We  can  know 
the  minds  of  our  fellowmen  only  by  inference,  and  in  the 
same  way  we  know  God.  We  do  not  claim  that  knowledge 
witliout  faith  is  sufficient,  or  that  we  are  able  to  explain  all 
the  intellectual  difficulties  by  which  our  belief  in  God  is 
beset.  From  the  ver}'^  fact  that  the  idea  of  God  is  compre- 
hensive of  all  ultimate  ideas  it  is  more  open  to  assault  than 
any  other.  But  the  inference  from  difficulty  to  doubt  is 
illogical  —  they  are  incommensurate  terms.  Tliere  are  causes 
of  belief  which  are  not  reasons.  Our  faith  in  the  freedom  of 
the  will  is  irresistible  and  fatal,  and  yet  there  is  no  logical 
proof  that  we  are  free.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments of  the  idealist,  but  our  confidence  in  the  objective 
reality  of  the  external  world  remains  unsliaken.  The  deter- 
minist  has  weighty  considerations  to  show  tiiat  freedom  is 
impossible,  but  all  the  same  we  remain  conscious  of  our  free- 
dom ;  the  atheist  and  agnostic  advance  with  confidence  to 
prove  there  is  no  God,  or  that  man  cannot  know  there  is,  but 
the  human  soul,  in  the  midst  of  a  transitory  and  shadowy 
world  cleaves  to  the  Eternal,  the  source  of  life,  and  love,  and 
hope.  Americans  believe  in  God,  believe  they  know  He  is, 
and  to  assure  them,  as  Col.  Ingersoll  does,  that  such  faith  is 
evidence  of  lack  of  intelligence,  will,  I  imagine,  leave  the 
fact  unchanged. 

But,  if  we  are,  as  a  nation,  to  recognize  there  is  a  God, 
what  God,  asks  Col.  Ingersoll,  shall  we  choose :  the  God  of 
the  Catholics,  of  the  Presbyterians,  of  the  Methodists,  or  the 
Baptists?  This  objection  is  childish,  and  it  is  enough  to 
answer,  that  whatever  doctrinal  differences  on  other  points 
may  exist  among  them.  Christians  and  Jews  acknowledge  one 
and  the  same  God,  as  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  the 
same  country,  as  men  of  science  have  for  the  object  of  their 
investigations  one  and  the  same  nature,  however  various  and 
contradictory  even  their  views  and  conclusions  may  l>e. 

"  The  government  of  God,"  Col.  Ingei;soll  urges,  "  has  been 
tried,"  and  he  thinks,  has  been  found  wanting.     It  was  tried 
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in  Palestine ;  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  in  Geneva, 
under  Calvin  ;  in  Scotland,  under  the  Presbyterians ;  in  New 
England,  under  the  Puritans ;  and  as  Col.  IngersoU  holds, 
the  result,  in  every  case,  was  failure,  cruelty,  and  misery. 
But  we  are  indebted  to  the  government  of  God  in  Palestine 
for  our  moral  earnestness  and  strength,  our  passion  for 
justice  and  righteousness.  The  influence  which  radiated  from 
Jerusalem  ha^  stimulated  and  invigorated  every  people  which 
during  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years  have  risen  to  a  higher, 
purer,  and  more  intelligent  life.  The  Middle  Age  sprang 
from  the  chaos,  which  resiilt:e<l  from  the  ruin  of  pagan  civ- 
ilization and  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  It  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  saved  Europe  from  Mahometanism, 
created  parliaments,  instituted  trial  by  jury,  invented  the 
printing-press  and  gun-powder,  built  the  social  structure 
upon  tlie  monogamic  family,  preserved  the  literatures  of  Greece 
and  R(mie,  produced  the  manifold  and  sturdy  kind  of  life, 
which  made  Shakespeare  possible,  and  which  he  has  made 
immortal,  wrested  the  charter  of  popular  rights  from  a  tyrant's 
hands,  and  when  it  was  about  to  fade  away  before  the  coming 
age,  Jis  the  moon  grows  pale  when  the  sun 

"  Tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore, 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky," 

it  sent  Columbus  to  open  another  world  to  human  energy.  The 
Puritans  of  New  England  have  impressed  their  character  upon 
this  whole  country.  To  them  we  owe  much  of  what  is  best 
in  our  life.  They  had  the  faults  which  spring  from  intellect- 
ual narrowness  and  religious  prejudice,  but  when  I  consider 
their  qualities  I  know  not  where  to  find  such  men  to-day. 

The  government  of  God  has,  indeed,  been  tried ;  but  has 
the  government  of  atheism  or  agnosticism  been  tried?  If 
there  has  ever  been  a  government  of  atheists  it  has  existed 
only  among  the  lowest  sjivages ;  and  as  a  system  of  thought, 
atheism  gains  acceptance  only  in  epochs  of  decadence.  It  is 
a  creed  of  despair.  A  universe  of  ever-beginning  evolutions, 
which  forever  end  in  dissolutions,  to  begin  and  end  again, 
without  end,  is  a  universe  which  makes  pessimism  the  only 
possible  creed.  And  as  for  the  government  of  agnostics, 
who  are  simply  hopeless  sceptics,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
Goethe's  words :  "All  epochs  of  faith,"  he  says,  "  are  epochs  of 
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glory,  which  uplift  souls,  and  bear  fruit  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  On  the  contrary,  the  epochs  in  which  a  sad 
scepticism  prevails,  throw,  at  the  best,  but  a  passing  gleam, 
whose  light  does  not  reach  the  eyes  of  posterity,  because 
no  one  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  sterile 
things." 

But  Col.  IngersoU's  thesis  that  the  recognition  of  God  in 
the  Constitution  must  have,  as  its  necessary  result,  a  theoc- 
racy, is  untenable.  It  is,  indeed,  manifestly  absurd,  and 
flies  in  the  face  of  facts  known  by  all  who  know  anything. 
Is  the  government  of  Massachusetts  theocratic?  In  the 
Constitution  of  that  State,  there  is  more  than  the  recogi?ition 
of  God's  being.  "  It  is  the  right,  [I  quote  from  the  Constitu- 
tion,] as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly,  and 
at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  univei-se."  *'  If  God  is  allowed 
in  the  Constitution,"  says  Col.  IngersoU,  "man  must  abdicate. 
There  is  no  room  for  both.  If  the  people  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic become  ignorant  enough  and  superstitious  enough  to  put 
God  in  the  Constitution,  the  experiment  of  free  government 
will  liave  failed.  .  .  .  With  religion  goverinnent  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  ...  If  a  nation  is  Christian, 
will  all  the  citizens  go  to  heaven?  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  Christian  corporation.  Several  Christians 
may  form  a  corporation,  but  it  can  hardly  ])e  said  that  the 
corporation  thus  formed  wtis  included  in  the  atonement. 
For  instance,  several  Christiana  fonn  a  corporation  —  that  is 
to  say  there  are  seven  natural  persons,  and  one  artificial  — 
can  it  be  said  that  there  are  eight  souls  to  l)e  saved  ?  "  This 
kind  of  writijig,  which  runs  through  the  whole  essay,  is 
boyish  trifling,  or  worse.  It  is  the  kind  of  American  style 
which  the  cultivated  thinkers  of  the  world  call  flippant  and 
vulgar.  To  affirm  there  can  be  no  room  for  God  and  man 
in  the  Constitution  or  anywhere,  if  it  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  is  bald  atheism.  If  to  recognize  (xod  in  tlie  Constitution 
would  prove  the  American  peoj)le  to  l)e  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, to  believe  in  God  at  all  is  evidence  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  since  Americans,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
few  exceptions,  do  l:)elieve  in  Him,  Col.  IngersoU  must  hold 
that  they  are  ignorant  and  superstitious.  To  affirm  there 
can  Ije  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  nation  is  to  be  sophistical. 
Nation  is  an  abstraction,  and  an  abstraction  cannot  be  Chi*is- 
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tian,  but  neither  can  it  be  free,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  an  a  free  nation.  "  The  church  has  been,"  says 
Col.  Ingersoll,  ''  in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples,  the  con- 
sistent enemy  of  tlie  human  race."  This  is  loud  and  clamorous 
talk,  but  empty  and  hollow  as  the  rumbling  of  winds  amid 
waste  mountains,  where  no  human  voice  has  ever  uttered 
words  of  sober  sense.  "  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  it  has 
opposed  the  liberty  of  thought  and  expression."  On  the 
contrary  the  church  has  been  and  is  the  most  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  free  thought,  and  only  at  times  and  within  certain  spheres 
has  it  sought  to  prevent  the  expression  of  honest  thought. 
In  our  own  country  to-day  there  are  thoughts  which  a  man 
would  be  punished  for  publishing,  and  the  latitude  of  opinion 
and  utterance  which  in  this  age  may  be  beneficial,  might  in 
altogether  different  social  conditions  be  ruinous.  Discus- 
sions which  are  helpful  to  mature  and  enlightened  men,  would 
often  be  harmful  to  ignorant  youths  whose  animal  passions 
are  ever  ready  to  bribe  what  faculty  of  thinking  they  may 
have.  The  barbarian  is  a  youth,  as  the  savage  is  a  child,  and 
the  church  which  has  had  to  deal  with  mankind  in  every 
phase  of  their  development  has  not  always  been  able  to 
choose  an  ideal  policy.  '^It  has,"  says  Col.  Ingersoll,  "been 
the  sworn  enemy  of  investigation  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment." The  Church  preserved  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  by  the  genius  which  forever  burns  there,  the 
modem  mind  has  been  set  aglow,  and  the  classics  are 
still  the  best  school  of  tlie  most  perfect  intellectual  cul- 
ture. The  authoi-s  of  scientific  investigation  are  Descartes 
and  Bacon.  Both  were  Cliristians ;  Descartes,  a  Catholic, 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  all  his  life  the  intimate  friend 
of  priests ;  Bacon,  a  Protestant,  who  in  his  essay  on  atheism, 
says:  "I  had  rather  l)elieve  all  the  fables  in  the  legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal 
fnime  is  without  a  mind.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  a  little 
philosophy  inclineth  men's  minds  to  atheism,  but  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion."  Not 
only  the  originators  of  modern  science,  but  nearly  all  the 
great  investigators  of  physical  truth  —  Copernicus,  Kessler, 
Newton,  Liebnitz,  Ampere,  Liebig,  Fresnel,  Faraday,  Mayer, 
Agivssiz,  Van  Beneden,  Pasteur,  —  were  or  are  i-eligious  men, 
Catholic  and  ProtesUvnt. 
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Col.  Ingersoll  continues  his  indictment:  "It  has  denied 
the  existence  of  facts,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  under- 
mine its  power."  The  existence  of  what  facts,  shown  to  be 
facts,  has  the  Church  denied  ?  Only  fools  deny  the  existence 
of  well-tiuthenticated  facts ;  and  whatever  opinion  of  the  men 
who  have  given  direction  to  religious  thought  in  its  relations 
to  scientific  theories  one  may  hold,  there  are  few  who  will 
imagine  they  were  idiotic. 

"It  lias  always  been  carrying  fagots  to  the  feet  of  pliilos- 
ophy."  The  church  bore  no  fagots  to  the  feet  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  who,  after  Socrates,  are  the  fathers  of  philosophic 
thought,  but  it  preserved  their  writings,  and  its  saints  from 
Augustine  to  Thomas  of  Aquin,  have  been  their  most  illus- 
trious disciples.  Col.  Ingersoll  continues :  "  It  has  erected 
the  gallows  for  genius."  Nay,  it  erected  no  gallows  for 
Dante  and  Petrarch ;  for  Lopez  de  Vega  and  Calderon ;  for 
Corneille  and  Racine  ;  for  Alichael  Angelo  and  Raphael ; 
for  Bossuet  and  Fenelon ;  for  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes ;  for 
Mozart  and  Beethoven ;  for  Palestrina  and  Wagner ;  *for 
Goethe  and  Browning. 

With  the  genius  of  the  critic,  who  would  empty  the  uni- 
verse of  God  and  leave  man  to  wallow  in  tlie  slough  of  matter, 
and  to  he  ground  to  atoms  by  the  infinite  fatal  machine, 
the  church,  doubtless,  has  never  had  any  sympathy.  Col. 
Ingei*soll's  love  of  outrageous  assertion  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
which  leads  him  into  quagmires  where  there  is  no  solid  ground 
of  fact  or  theory.  A  destructive  critic  necessarily  stumbles, 
when  liis  style  jolts  from  epigram  to  epigram.  Then  Col. 
Ingersoll  is  too  indignant.  Indignation  is  a  passion  of  which 
we  soon  weary,  one  which  a  good  writer  will  rarely  indulge, 
and  his  wrath  at  the  ways  of  God  and  religious  men,  the 
sublime  fury  which  the  sight  of  a  priest  or  a  preacher  arouses 
within  him,  have  ceased  to  be  interesting.  Ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  doubtless,  here  and  there,  committed 
both  crimes  and  blunders,  but  in  the  main,  they  have  been 
good  men  working  for  the  good  of  men.  It  is  easy  to  find 
fault  with  those  whose  deeds  have  left  an  impress  on  the 
world's  history,  and  believers  in  God  and  in  Christ  have 
been  doers,  while  sceptics  and  infidels  have  for  the  most 
part  been  content  to  drift  on  the  infinite  ocean  of  talk  and 
discussion.  To  insist  upon  the  failures  of  religion  and  to 
ignore  its  successes  is  to  be  unfair.     Montesquieu,   whose 
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testimony  on  this  subject  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality, 
declares  that  this  is  a  poor  way  to  argue  against  religion. 
"  If  I  were  to  recount,''  he  says,  "  all  the  evils  which  have  been 
done  by  civil  laws,  by  monarchy  and  by  republican  govern- 
ment, I  should  tell  the  most  frightful  things."  Are  the 
crimes  and  misdeeds,  the  murders  and  lynchings,  the  adul- 
teries and  prostitutions,  the  abortions  and  infanticides,  the 
dishonesties  and  official  venalities,  the  drunkenness  and  rowdy- 
ism, which  are  so  common  in  our  country,  an  argument 
against  popular  government?  Tyrants  think  so,  but  those 
who  love  liberty,  forget  the  evil  in  contemplating  the  good, 
wrought  by  free  institutions ;  and  so  sophists  may  hold  that 
the  Inquisition  and  the  burning  of  Servetus  and  Bruno  are 
proofs  of  the  harmfulness  of  religion,  but  the  wise  and  the 
judicious  know  that  accidental  wrongs  leave  the  infinite 
good  of  faith  in  a  divine  order  of  things  untouched. 

If  hope  were  the  sole  boon  religion  brings, 
Hope  that  the  end  of  all  is  life  and  light, 
That  dawn  will  break  through  universal  night ; 
Hope  that  the  fount  of  being  upward  springs, 
Through  graves  and  ruins  and  the  wreck  of  things, 
Borne  ever  Godward  vnth  increasing  might, 
Till  all  we  yearn  for  lies  within  full  sight, 
And  the  glad  soul  its  song  of  triumph  sings, — 

If  naught  but  hope  like  this  religion  gave, 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of,  it  were  best. 
Though  all  our  life  be  swallowed  in  the  grave 
Like  a  brief  day  that  sinks  in  the  dark  west, 
Dying  forever  in  the  gloomy  wave 
And  of  mere  nothingness  eternal  guest. 

The  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  Christian  ministers  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  Pix)testant  and  Catholic,  are  free  from  all 
theocratic  pretensions ;  they  would  repel,  if  it  could  be 
made,  any  offer  of  union  of  Church  and  State  ;  they  are  lov- 
ers of  liberty,  civil  and  religious  ;  they  accept  science  as  the 
natural  revelation  of  God  and  the  friend  of  man ;  they  with 
their  brethren  are  busy  with  every  kind  of  work,  which  can 
comfort,  console,  strengthen,  uplift,  enlighten,  and  purify  the 
children  of  men.  That  here  and  there  some  should  fail  is 
insignificant.     The  great  army  still  moves  forward  bearing 
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the  banner  of  faith  towards  God  and  towards  immortal  life. 
We  are  a  Christian  people  —  why  should  we  be  ashamed  to 
confess  our  faith  ?  What  true  American  would  not  resent  as 
an  insult  the  imputation  that  ours  is  a  godless  nation  ?  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  open  their  proceedings  each  day  with 
prayer,  the  President  appoints  each  year  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  prayer,  and,  when  occasion  requires,  a  day  of  fainting 
and  humiliation.  Christianity,  in  fact,  though  not  legally 
established,  is  understood  to  be  the  national  religion.  No 
political  party  is  hostile  to  it,  or  to  any  particular  body  of 
Christians.  The  churches  are  as  popular  as  any  of  our 
other  institutions.  Though  the  Puritan  Sabbath  is  g(»e,  the 
observance  of  Sunday  is  general.  The  interest  in  theological 
questions,  however  controversial  methods  may  have  changed, 
is  still  keen,  and  if  now  the  wave  of  agnosticism  seems  to  be 
rising,  it  will  break  and  subside,  like  many  another  wave  of 
unbelief  in  the  past.  Nearly  all  the  works  of  active  benefi- 
cence, in  which  no  country  sui-passes  the  United  States,  are 
carried  on  by  religious  men  and  women.  Our  moral  standard 
is  Christian  and  religious  faith  is  the  chief  impulse  to  good. 
No  people  htis  ever  become  civilized  without  the  guidance  of 
religion ;  and  if  a  race  of  men  could  be  found  who  should 
tliink  there  is  no  God  and  that  they  are  tlie  highest  beings  in 
the  univei-se,  it  is  impossible  to  imaghie  that  they  should  not 
sink  to  lower  and  lower  planes  of  life.  For  such  men  the 
world  could  be  but  a  machine,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
springs  from  faith  in  divine  ideals,  would  die  within  their 
hearts.     Tlieir  whole  of  life  would  be  but  this :  — 

Man  wakens  from  liis  sleep  within  the  womb, 

Cries,  laughs,  and  yawns ;  then  sleeps  within  the  tomb. 

Who  would  exchange  the  ptissionate  soul  of  youth  for  knowl- 
edge? Who  would  baiter  the  ecstacies  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love  for  the  truths  of  science?  Who  would  not  prefer  the 
longing  for  eternal  life  to  a  whole  lubberland  of  sensual  de- 
lights ?  Nay :  is  not  the  dieam  of  heaven  better  than  the 
things  we  see  and  touch?  Hitherto,  at  all  events,  civilized 
society  lias  rested  on  religion  and  free  government  has  pros- 
pered only  in  religious  nations ;  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall 
not  imagine  that  we  are  exempt  from  this  law.  A  true  states- 
man will  look  to  other  things  than  questions  of  finance  and 
the  machineiy  of  government.     He  will  seek  to  keep  the  hiiier 
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source  of  life  strong  and  pure,  and  will  know  that  nothing 
has  such  power  to  do  this  as  true  religion.  What  good 
reason,  then,  is  there  why  we  should  not  write  God's  holy- 
name  upf  )n  the  title  page  of  our  organic  law  ?  The  doing  this 
would  add  to  patriotic  zeal  something  of  the  glow  and  fervor 
of  religious  faith.  It  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
man's  soul  craves  for  infinitely  more  than  any  government  can 
give ;  it  would  awaken  in  us  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the 
providential  mission,  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  called  to  fulfil ; 
and  it  would  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  no  human  being. 


A   NEWLY  DISCOVERED   LAW   IN  PHYSICS. 


BY   STEPHEN   M.    ALLEN,    A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  H.  S. 


MYSTFCISM    AND   ERROR. 

Cycle  upon  cycle  of  recurring  ages  must  have  passed, 
after  the  creation  of  man  upon  the  eaith,  before  he  could 
have  had  any  real  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  or  govern- 
ing laws  of  the  Universe.  The  sun  by  day,  and  moon  and 
stars  by  night,  with  all  their  varying  phases  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  must  have  filled  his  mind  with  wonder,  as  well 
as  awe,  and  turned  it  with  reverence  to  a  higher  power  as 
the  Creator  and  Author  of  his  existence.  The  unwritten 
and  pre-historic  record  of  the  conflict,  of  the  human  mind, 
in  searching  for  the  truth  of  what  was  daily  seen  and  felt, 
must  have  been  severe  l)eyond  description,  and  would,  in 
some  measure,  apologize  for  the  great  mistakes  made  by 
Scientists,  in  their  expressed  opinions  of  creation,  since 
history  commenced  the  record  which  reaches  down  to  our 
day. 

From  the  simple  astronomers  of  Chaldea,  down  to  the 
present  time,  these  differences  of  opinion  have  puzzled,  and 
sometimes  confounded,  the  common  mind  to  a  degree  almost 
producing  infidelity ;  and  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
convincing  principles  of  science,  proving  an  all-wise,  creative 
hand  in  the  construction  of  the  univei'se,  was  long  buried 
in  the  dust  of  fanatic  dogmatism. 

Pythagoras  and  Aristarchus,  280  years  before  Christ, 
taught  as  we  teach,  that  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun.  They  were  probably  prevented  by  the  priest- 
hood through  the  superstitions  of  the  day,  from  so  far  veri- 
fying their  opinions  as  to  secure  a  general  belief  in  their 
system.  Ptolemy  in  the  second  century  flatly  contradicted 
them,  and  the  truth  was  hidden  for  1,500  years.  Coper- 
nicus came  to  the  rescue  Avith  the  correct  theory  350  years 
ago ;  but  was  bitterly  denounced  as  visionary,  impious,  and 
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ungodly.  The  Copemican  system  became  established,  how- 
ever, though  some  of  ita  votaries  did  not  escape  burning  at 
the  stake. 

It  Iiaving  l)een  settled  that  our  sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
solar  system,  and  tliat  it  controls  all  its  planets  within  their 
orbits  witli  an  iron  grasp,  it  becomes  us  to  study  well,  as 
Ixjst  we  may,  the  laws  which  have  created  and  now  govern 
them,  with  such  hypothetic  explanations  as  shall  not  con- 
tradict each  other,  as  old  theories  often  do. 


ACT  I  EN    AND    ETHER. 

*''Actien"  is  supj;x)sed  to  be  a  surplus  energy  or  fluid 
thrown  off  from  central  suns,  towards  their  planets,  having 
a  direct  and  positive  agency  in  the  original  creation  of  the 
universe.  The  new  law  presupposes  two  primary  and 
creative  principles  in  nature,  '*  Actien "  and  "  Ether,"  and 
assumes  that  our  sun  through  its  axial  revolution,  is  con- 
stiuitly  throwing  off  from  its  surface,  thi-ough  dark  and  cold 
etheric  space,  toward  the  earth,  a  surplus,  imponderable,  sub- 
tle energy  or  fluid,  which,  neither  heated  nor  luminous  on 
leaving  the  sun^  passes  through  intervening  space,  and  enters 
the  atmosi)here  of  the  earth ;  in  which,  through  combustion, 
light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  gases  are  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  earth  does  not  receive  its  light  as  light, 
or  heat  as  heat,  from  the  sun.  All  obtainable  evidence 
proves  that  the  higher  the  luscent  from  the  earth  towards  the 
sun,  the  darker  and  colder  it  Ls  found  to  be.  If  cold 
increases  at  the  ratio  of  one  degree  per  every  300  feet  of 
ascension,  animal  life  would  become  extinct  at  less  than  eight 
miles  irom  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  seven  miles,  the 
highest  known  point  i^eached  by  man,  the  sky  is  found  to  be 
so  dark  and  sombre,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  so  dim,  that  it 
ix»sembles  a  copper-colored  moon,  wlien  rising  on  an  un- 
clouded evening,  through  a  deep  blue  sky. 

Astn)nomers,  by  simple  calculation,  have  attempted  to 
show  us  how  inconceivably  cold  it  must  be,  only  up  1,000 
miles  fn)m  the  earth.  The  same  form  of  reasoning  would 
produce  like  changes  in  tlie  color  and  darkness  of  the  sky. 


•Prt»nounotMl  Acteonc,  the  parent  or  root  of  the  Greek  wonl  Actin  whirh 
lueaus  rays  only. 
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M^VGNITUDE   OF   THE   STELLAR   CREATION. 

The  starry  heaveas  present  a  field  to  our  vision  of  such 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  immensity,  that  the  human  mind  is 
lost  in  wonder  at  l)eholding  them,  and  iisks  in  vain,  under 
old  theories,  for  a  consistent  explanation  of  their  physical 
structure. 

It  is  constantly  reiterated  by  astronomers  that  stars  are 
composed  of  heated,  luminous  matter;  consequently,  unin- 
habitable. That  the  fixed  stiii-s,  with  our  sun  the  nearest, 
are  fire  balls,  or  melting  furnaces,  ever  ready  to  devour  nel)- 
ula3,  and  eveiything  else  around  them  that  is  tangible,  in 
order  to  supply  light  and  heat  for  the  cold  and  dark  universe 
of  space.  This  old  theoiy  cannot  longer  be  mtionally 
sustiilned,  and  must  give  jJace  to  the  newly  discovered 
law  of  Actien,  /.  e.^  combustion. 

More  than  six  thousand  stars  meet  the  gaze  of  the  naked 
eye  in  its  survey  of  one  night.  Astronomei*s  say  that  the 
fabulous  number  of  20,000,000  all  agh)w,  can  1x5  seen  with 
a  powerful  telescope.  Wlien  we  consider  that  the  nearest  of 
these  is  200,000  times  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun,  and  that 
it  would  take  from  three  and  a  half  to  tAventy-one  years  for 
the  light  which  reaches  us  to  cease,  if  they  were  extin- 
guished, we  cannot  grasp  and  hold  the  vast  conception  in  our 
minds.  Vet  it  is  supposed  tliat  each  of  these  is  a  central 
sun  with  it^  own  colony  of  planets  circling  round  it, 
which  in  size  are  viistly  superior  to  those  of  our  oavu  solar 
system,  and  are  travelling  through  space  Avith  such  speed 
that  it  Ls  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  it.  The  star 
Sirius  is  said  to  1x3  moving  fifty-four  miles  a  second,  or 
194,400  miles  per  hour ;  a  flaming  mass,  leading  its  brood 
of  i)hinets  through  illimitable  space. 

The  measure  of  Actienic  force  of  light  and  lieat  from  fixed 
stars,  Ixjyond  oui*  own  sun,  cannot  be  estimat<>d.  It  is  said 
their  distunce  only  prevents  these  superior  orbs  from  falling 
dowTi  ui)on  us  with  accelemted  force.  Flenschel's  ol)serva- 
tions  prove  that  their  brightness,  or  apparent  magnitude, 
beai-s  no  definite  relation  to  their  distance. 

The  rays  from  stai-s  so  cross  each  other,  as  to  impede  their 
course  toward  us.  The  possible  Actienic  ray  from  them, 
reaching  our  atmosphere,  may,  through  combustion  alone, 
give  us  what  we  see  and  fet4  of  their  light  and  heat.     That 
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any  considerable  amount  of  developed  light  or  heat  could 
be  precipitated  from  them  direct  upon  their  planets  through 
such  a  medium  as  must  exist  in  space,  is  very  improbable, 
if  not  absolutely  impossible.  Sechi  estimates  that  the  cold 
of  space  reaches  18,000,000  degrees.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
heat  could  pass  through  such  a  medium. 

THE   SUN. 

Philosophy  and  mathematics  have  not  always  been  happily 
blended  in  the  teaching  of  astronomy.  The  popular  mind, 
often  less  skilled  in  figures  than  in  mechanical  principles  and 
their  relations  to  practical  life,  cannot  always  see  in  extended 
problems  a  full  illustration  of  the  subject  it  tries  to  compass. 
Of  the  real  body  of  the  sun,  its  chemistry  and  mechanical 
construction,  but  little  can  be  exactly  known,  for  the  highest 
telescope  can  bring  it  no  nearer  than  180,000  miles  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  vision.  At  such  distance  the  objects  are 
so  vaguely  defined  that  much  of  conclusion  has  to  be  arrived 
at  through  philosophical  analogy.  There  is  often  mixed 
with  the  truth  so  much  of  speculatitm  and  marvellous  exag- 
geration that  the  sublime  is  rendered  ridiculous. 

Astronomers  now  fix  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  about  91,000,000  of  miles,  its  diameter  Imng  852,584 
miles,  its  volume  1,200,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth.  The  matter  of  Avhich  the  sun  is  composed  is  said  to 
weigh  only  one-ijuarter  as  nmch,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  tliat  of  the 
earth;  therefore  only  300,000  eaitlis  would  l>e  required  in 
one  scale  of  the  balance  to  Aveigh  down  the  sun  in  the  other. 
In  other  words,  the  niiiss  or  weight  of  the  sun  is  300,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  Its  attractive  force, 
however,  is  770  times  greater  than  ail  the  combined  planets. 
''  The  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  compared  Avith  that  of  the  other 
still's,  is  so  great  that  it  is  d.ifficult  at  fii*st  to  look  upon  it  as 
in  any  way  related  to  those  feeble  twinklers."  Its  distance 
from  us  is  less  than  1-200,000  of  that  of  the  nearest  star, 
Alpha  Centauri.  Removed  as  far  as  the  latter  is  from  us, 
our  sun  would  be  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude;  while 
removed  to  the  mean  distance  of  the  fii-st  magnitude  stars, 
it  would  be  jiLst  visible  to  an  unaided  eye  as  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude.  Sirius  Ls  supposed  to  be  equal  in  bulk  to 
moix3  than  3,000  suns.     The  photosphere  or  disc  of  the  sun 
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seems  to  be  a  perfect  luminous  circle.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  a  defined  atmosphere  of  80,000  miles  above  the  visible 
surface,  with  a  possible  one  of  much  greater  extent  beyond. 
One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  about  the  sun  is  its  specific 
gravity,  or  density,  compared  to  that  of  the  earth.  Its  first 
inner  planet.  Mercury,  is  still  more  dense  than  the  earth ;  yet 
it  describes  a  very  eccentric  circle  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun, 
and  is  very  sensitive  to  attractive  influences. 

Of  what  the  sun  is  composed,  the  wisest  philosophers  have 
had  conflicting  opinions.  Both  the  old  and  new  theories  agree 
that  our  sun  is  but  a  planet  of  another  sun,  around  which  it 
revolves  through  an  immense  orbit,  which  it  is  travelling  at 
an  inconceivable  speed,  set  by  astronomers  at  240  miles 
per  minute.  The  Actienic  law  also  admits  of  an  axial 
revolution  of  the  sun,  though  possibly  not  in  the  same  period 
of  time.  It  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
which  would  not  essentially  prove  or  disprove  either  the  old 
or  new  theories.  The  old  theories,  however,  make  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  light  and  heat  as  such,  from  the  parent 
sun  for  our  solar  orb,  neither  for  the  necessary  changes  that 
would  occur  on  its  surface  between  the  long  nights  and  days 
inevitable  from  its  slow  axial  revolution.  The  new  law, 
beside  providing  for  the  Actienic  force,  from  tlie  principal,  to 
our^sun,  which  gives  its  own  light  and  heat,  also  shows  why 
we  should  not  observe  any  difference  on  the  face  of  its  pho- 
tosphere between  the  changes  of  its  night  and  day.  This 
could  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  the  principal  light  of 
the  sun  as  Ave  view  it,  is  an  imaginary  one.  The  appearance 
of  the  face  of  the  sun  if  seen  outside  of  our  atmosphere 
would  appear  so  dull  that  even  the  change  between  its  days 
and  nights,  though  perceptible,  would  not  be  enough  to  be 
discerned  through  the  glare  created  by  the  combustion  of  its 
mys  in  our  atmosphere.  The  new  law  provides  that  the 
suri)lus  Actienic  force  coming  from  the  sun  to  us,  may  flow 
as  freely  from  that  part  of  the  sun  shaded  by  its  night,  as 
from  its  day  phase.  Possibly  their  difference  may  yet  be 
discovered.  Tlie  new  law  calls  for  but  one  atmosphere  for 
the  sun,  but  varying  in  density  and  tenuity  from  the  inner 
to  its  outer  limit,  tlii-ough  which,  however,  the  Actienic  force 
from  the  sun's  principal  is  admitted.  This  Actienic  force  is 
changed  by  combustion  (the  same  as  that  of  our  atmosphere) 
into  the  necessary  amount  of  light  and  heat  rays,  to  supply 
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the  body  of  the  sun  with  all  it  needs  of  each  to  make  it 
liabitable,  and  in  addition  create  a  surplus  of  Actienic  energy 
that,  when  th^o^vn  off,  is  precipitated  in  straight  lines  to  our 
own  planets,  with  no  loss  of  force  or  heat  thrown  into  the 
immeasurable  space  beyond.  The  assumption  that  the  sun 
has  little  light  as  light,  and  heat  as  heat,  to  spare,  and  tlux)ws 
off  its  surplus  energies  in  Actienic  rays  wliich  carry  neither 
liglit  nor  heat  with  them,  establishes  a  reasonable  hypothesis 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

The  sun  spots  are  uncontradicted  facts,  as  they  are  said 
hy  numerous  scientists  to  exist.  The  cause  and  use  of  them 
hiis  ra.ised  all  kinds  of  speculation  as  to  what  they  are.  The 
old  theories  of  all  time  have  satisfied  no  one.  Even  those 
who  have  ^vith  so  much  labor  worked  up  the  belief  of  a 
molten  heated  surface  for  the  unui habitable  sun,  are  not 
convinced  that  theii*  Plutonic  conditions  are  time,  and  strive 
to  iind  place  for  inhabitants,  that  their  efforts  and  conclu- 
sioiLs  do  not  guarantee  a  possible  claim  for.  The  Aotienic 
law  provides  an  atmosphere  from  the  surface  of  the  real 
globe  of  the  sun,  to  a  great  and  necessary  distance  beyond, 
but  does  not  fix  the  depth  of  it.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
do  so  than  to  fix  that  around  the  earth.  But  it  does 
lOcknowledge  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  photosphere,  upon 
which  the  sun  spots  appear  and  revolve,  may  be  that  equi- 
librium, or  established  point  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  where 
the  physical  results  of  the  Actienic  force  from  the  parent  sun 
may  begin  visibly  to  work  out  their  necessaiy  conditions  to 
su|)ply  our  sun  with  what  it  needs.  The .  aj^parent  gauze 
network  that  forms  the  outer  cover,  is  undoubtedly  of  clouds 
poised  in  the  sun's  heavens,  providentially,  to  intercept  a 
possibly  too  great  influx  of  Actien,  and  modify  it  for  inner 
circulation  and  use  upon  the  body  of  the  sun.  The  sun 
spots  seem  like  inunense  irregular  openings  in  the  clouds, 
which  are  constantly  changing  in  fonn,  size,  and  place,  show- 
ing large  dark  caverns  below.  In  their  inner  space  may  be 
the  volume  of  yet  luiconsumed  Actienic  force,  forming  the 
next  stratum  from  which  rays  are  precipitated  upon  the 
real  face  of  the  sun;  thus  giving  it  light  and  heat,  with- 
out itself  being  so  luminous  externally  as  to  show  any  light 
to  us.  The  magnetic  conditions  of  the  sun  spots  are  said  to 
be  stronger  in  their  effect  upon  the  eailh  than  the  apparent 
luminous  netted  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  photosphere.     The 
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old  theory  admits  two  atmospheres  for  the  sun,  neither  of 
which  is  like  our  own.  The  inner  one  combined  with 
metalic  infusoria  or  heated  metalic  gases,  which  is  seen  as  the 
photosphere  or  visible  face  of  the  sun,  so  hot  on  the  surface 
as  to  be  compared  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion 
of  six  tons  of  coal  per  hour,  on  each  square  yard  of  the  sun's 
whole  surface,  and  from  and  through  which,  emanates  radi- 
ated heat  so  vast  that  only  a  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
millionth  part  reaches  the  planets ;  all  the  rest  being  wasted 
in  space.  The  spots  near  the  equator  travel  faster  than  those 
away  from  it ;  and  the  rapidity  of  all  varies  regularly,  with 
their  distance  from  the  solar  equator,  which  for  some  distance 
is  free  from  spots.  The  Actienic  theory  contradicts  that  the 
sun  is  an  intensely  heated  body,  and  makes  it  a  habitable 
globe. 

SEISMIC   FORCES   OF   THE   EARTH. 

The  Actienic  process  of  forming  a  world  may  be  illus- 
trated with  sufficient  clearness  to  show  the  investigator  the 
principle  of  the  whole  Actienic  theory. 

This  surplus  force  thrown  off  from  the  sun  at  once  aggres- 
sively ei^ters  etheric  space  with  a  positiveness  that  overcomes 
all  resistance.  A  conflict  ensues  between  Actien^  the  positive^ 
and  Ether^  the  negative  principle,  resulting  in  the  birth  and 
construction  of  atomic  and  molecular  substances,  both  pon- 
derable and  imponderable,  which  fly  off  into  space,  but  which 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  globe.  Electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  the  gases  are  thus  produced,  followed  by  the 
more  ponderable  substance  of  cinderous,  nebulous  matter, 
which,  under  restrictive  influence,  is  sent  floating  into  space, 
like  the  misty  globules  that  form  a  cloud  in  our  sky.  This 
substance,  driven  into  space  by  repulsion,  is  aggregated  and 
held  by  attraction,  and  consolidated  into  a  ball  of  matter 
which  finds  its  natural  orbit  within  which  to  move  around 
the  sun,  and  is  given  a  revolving  motion  upon  its  own  axis 
towards  the  sun.  The  growth  or  consolidation  of  this  nucleus 
cinder  may  be  very  gradual  from  fine  accretions  of  other 
nebulous  matter,  or  it  may  receive  great  additions  of  the 
same  substance  which  may  be  floating  in  space. 

This  nucleus,  still  under  the  influence  of  original  Actienic 
and  Etheric  decompositions,  in  time  forms  a  globe  which 
becomes  endowed  with  gravity  through  known  and  generally- 
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received  principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  as  well  as 
other  forces  coincident  with  the  motions  and  actions  of  the 
more  physical  and  volatile  bodies  of  cosmical  matter  moving 
in  space. 

The  principle  of  combustion,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems 
to  be  natiu^l  to  all  bodies,  both  solid  and  fluid,  though 
the  process  of  change  in  solid  matter,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  combustible  molecular  substance  within  the  same, 
is  much  slower  than  that  of  fluid  substances.  Through 
Actienic  rays  and  their  decomposition,  electricity,  magnetism, 
atmosphere,  aqueous  vapor,  and  their  workings,  solid  matter 
is  produced,  manipulated,  transformed,  and  condensed,  and 
our  earth,  a  proof  of  its  power,  is  one  of  the  smaller 
evidences  of  the  same  processes  which  are  going  on  through- 
out the  universe. 

The  formation  of  the  crystal  on  the  top  of  high  mountains, 
where  there  can  be  no  influences  other  than  magnetism 
below  and  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  above,  with  its  con- 
stituencies, proves  to  us  that  a  sdlid  may  be  formed  from 
fluids.  Metals  are  also  dissolved  and  again  precipitated  with 
ease  under  favoring  circumstances. 

The  larger  portion  of  our  earth  may  have  thus  been 
formed,  and  under  great  pressure  concentrated,  before  an 
atmosphere  was  given  it. 

Concussion,  which  precipitates  the  molecules  or  particles 
of  matter  towards  each  other,  creates  a  forced  combustion  of 
Actienic  and  magnetic  properties  lying  between  or  pervading 
the  same,  and  thus  combustion  creates  heat  which  i-adiates  or 
forces  itself  through  the  body  which  incloses  it,  or,  at  least  so 
far  as  its  own  power  will  carry  it  inward  and  outward  from 
the  point  of  the  greatest  focal  pressure.  All  atmospheric 
conditions,  as  well  as  all  bodies  of  matter,  contain  Actienic 
properties,  or  their  secondary  creations,  which,  under  extraor- 
dinary pressure  or  force  will  always  generate  heat.  Without 
heat,  the  whole  process  of  animal  life  and  physical  matter 
could  not  exist  in  any  stage  of  development.  Where  it 
begins  or  where  it  shall  end,  none  can  tell  us. 

The  Actienic  theory  presupposes  heat  to  be  a  result,  instead 
of  a  self-existent  principle ;  a  consequence  of  combustion, 
instead  of  a  real,  perpetual,  prevailing  element  in  physics  — 
never  remaining  for  a  moment  the  same  in  temperature,  force, 
or  occupancy  of  space,  it  being  generated  and  dispelled  at 
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uncertain  points  with  the  fleeting  cause  of  its  creation  or 
dissolution. 

In  time  it  will  be  fully  demonstrated  that  the  natural 
sphere  of  active  electricity  is  in  the  air  and  upon  the  surface 
of  physical  matter,  while  that  of  magnetism  is  more  within 
the  confines  of  dense  material  substance.  The  principle  is 
not  conti-adicted  by  absolute  experiment  upon  solid,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  molecular  properties  of  whatever  nature  or  condition. 
With  heat  follows  an  atmosphere,  vapor,  and  water  producing 
all  the  changes  which  we  find  in  the  secondary  formation  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 

At  present,  the  moon  is  a  child  in  the  nursery  of  the 
earth,  and  is  under  its  care  and  influence.  The  new  law  sup- 
poses it  aggregated  matter,  collected  the  same  as  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  earth,  and  now  undergoing  the  process  of 
development  even  up  to  the  point  that  the  earth  has  reached. 
It  was  given  place  under  the  control  of  our  earth's  attraction 
and  gravitation,  and  as  yet  probably  has  little  of  atmosphere 
or  vapor ;  and,  consequently  but  little  generated  light  from 
combustion  of  the  earth's  Actienic  rays.  The  old  theories 
suppose  it  a  worn-out  body,  while  the  new  makes  it  a  baby 
earth  now  growing  up  to  maturity. 

The  process  of  atmospheric  creation  and  the  consequent 
vaporous  condition  once  begun,  the  obvious  consequences — 
geological  strata  and  subsequent  contractions  and  upheavals 
— result  as  we  see  them  still  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

We  suppose  that  Actienic  combustion  in  the  atmosphere 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  governed  by  the  variety  and  dens- 
ity of  the  same,  and  the  greater  power  of  consumption  is 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  that  electricity  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  fii'st  product  and  the  most  volatile 
principle,  remains  and  works  in  the  atmosphere,  while  mag- 
netism, the  second  product,  is  attracted  at  once  to  material 
matter,  and  falls  to  and  penetrates  the  earth,  working  therein 
and  producing  commotions  below  the  surface,  as  electricity 
does  in  the  clouds  above  and  around  us. 

The  creation  of  an  atmosphere  must  be  an  important  work 
of  Actienic  and  Etheric  forces,  and  aqueous  vapor  a  necessary 
result.  When  this  pai*t  of  integration  is  visibly  accomplished, 
we  have  the  key  of  creation  in  our  hands. 

The  illustration  of  the  formation  of  one  globe,  earth,  or 
sun,   will  serve   for  all  such  of  every  sphere,  from  our  own 
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solar  system  back  through  the  celestial  and  astral  systems. 
There  might  be  modifications  in  the  secondary  constituen- 
cies and  Actienic  emissions  of  each,  producing  effects  slightly 
differing,  but  all  mthin  the  general  law  of  molecular  con- 
struction. 

Hence  system  upon  system  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in 
the  realms  of  space,  created  and  guided  by  the  same  hand ; 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  same  laws ;  expanding  and 
generating  through  the  same  influences,  primal,  specific,  har- 
monious, canying  the  mind  of  man  from  the  confines  of  his 
own  small  globe  to  an  infinity  of  worlds,  which  could  only 
exist  through  infinity  of  mind. 


ETERNAL    PUNISHMENT. 


BY    W.    E.    »LA.NLEY,    D.  D. 


"  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another." 

The  doctrine  of  future  eternal  punishment  has  existed  in 
the  Christian  Church  for  about  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
the  influence  of  the  doctrine,  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men, 
has  not  been  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  sober  judgment  of 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  people.  And  though  it  is  claimed 
that  it  has  a  powerful  influence  in  restraining  the  evil  passions 
of  mankind,  it  has  failed  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of 
society ;  neither  the  church  nor  the  world  was  ever  so  corrupt 
and  depraved  as  when  the  doctrine  was  preached  from  every 
pulpit  in  Christendom,  and  torture  and  death  would  l^ve 
been  the  penalty  of  preaching  any  other  doctrine. 

The  tendency  of  the  doctrine  to  produce  insanity  and 
suicide  is  a  fearful  argument  against  it,  for  the  cases  of  this 
kind,  in  modern  times,  are  reckoned  by  thousands.  Indeed, 
all  other  causes  combined  do  not  produce  so  great  a  number 
as  this  cause  alone. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  that  I  have  mentioned  the 
period  of  fifteen  hundred  years  as  the  time  of  the  existence 
and  prevalence  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  he  may  feel  like  chiding 
me  for  omitting  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  as  if  the 
doctrine  was  not  known  in  those  primitive  times,  and  not 
generally  believed  and  preached.  I  will  give  my  authority 
for  this  procedure,  which  can  be  easily  consulted.  Dr. 
Edward  Beecher,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  one  reputed 
truthful,  says,  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was 
very  little  known  for  several  centuries,  and  that  Universalism 
was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  for  the  first  five  hundred  years. 
Out  of  six  Theological  Seminaries  that  flourished  in  the  early 
centuries,  one  only  was  Orthodox,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
now   under   discussion;  one  taught   the  destruction   of  the 
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wicked ;  and  the  other  four  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  men. 

Mr.  Beecher  states  another  thing,  which  he  presumes  will 
surprise  some  people,  that,  during  no  other  five  hundred  years 
in  the  history  of  the  churcli,  have  virtue  and  good  order  so 
generally  prevailed.  In  all  good,  ministerial  qualities,  the 
clergy,  he  adds,  were  not  behind  those  in  any  denomination 
at  the  present  time.  From  all  this  the  inference  is,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  primitive  church  did  not  find  eternal  misery 
in  their  Bible,  or  in  its  place,  any  unusual  incentives  to  dis- 
orderly conduct.     [See  History  of  Retribution,  E.  Beecher.] 

I  Avill  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  most  prominent  passages 
in  the  NeW  Testament  that  are  thought  to  sanction  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  and  its  adjuncts.  My  design 
is  to  sliow  what  these  passages  do  not  mean,  rather  than 
what  they  do  mean,  —  that  they  do  not  favor  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  suffering,  whatever  their  positive  teaching  may  be. 
This  is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  not  one  of  them  could 
be  fully  explained  in  much  less  space  than  what  will  be 
required  for  the  whole  discussion.  I  intend,  however,  that 
each  passage  in  its  main  features  shall  be  understood. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  my  appeal  is  to  Scripture 
alone,  which  I  deem  the  most  effective  method  with  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  which  I  wish  them  to  repudiate.  For, 
reason  with  tliem  as  earnestly  and  profoundly  as  I  may  or 
can,  I  will  effect  them  but  little.  But  if  I  can  show 
them  that  the  Bible  does  not  favor  their  cause,  the  more 
infallible  they  hold  that  Book  to  be,  the  more  complete  vnl\ 
be  my  success.  They  cannot  fall  back  on  reason,  and  the 
only  course  left  them,  is  to  surrender.  No  soul  ever 
experienced  greater  joy  than  to  be  conquered  in  this  way. 

There  are  four  ways  by  which  the  Scriptures  have  been 
perverted,  and  made  to  favor  false  opinions.  These  I  will 
name  and  discuss  in  regular  order. 

1.  Passages  are  perverted  by  adding  what  is  not  in  the 
original.  There  are  not  many  of  these  that  belong  to  this 
discussion.  One  of  the  adjuncts,  as  I  have  called  them,  of 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery,  is  "the  day  of  judgment." 
The  expression  is  found  nine  times  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but  in  only  one  of  these  is  the  article  used  in  the  Greek. 
Hence  the  rendering  should  be,  a  day  of  judgment.     In  such 
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cases,  the  indefinite,  and  not  the  definite  article,  is  required 
in  the  version.  In  the  mind  of  the  writer,  there  was  no 
particular  day  in  view ;  but  in  the  mind  of  the  translator, 
"the  great  day,  for  which  all  other  days  were  made,"  was 
uppermost.  True,  there  was  no  article  in  the  Greek ;  but  he 
knew  there  ought  to  be.  "  Probably,  some  careless  transcriber 
had  left  it  out."  The  passages  having  this  expression  are 
Matt.  X.  15 ;  xi.  22,  24 ;  xii.  36.  Mark  vi.  11.  2  Pet.  ii.  9, 
iii.  7.  1  John  iv.  17.  The  last  has  the  article,  probably, 
because  the  day  of  divine  judgment  on  Jerusalem  was  near 
at  hand,  and  was  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  among 
Christians.  The  other  passages  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
Sodom,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Capernaum,  Jerusalem,  etc. 

Again,  there  are  a  few  passages  in  which  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a  moral  change, 
like  the  new  birth  or  conversion.  In  such  cases,  the  change 
is  called  a  resurrection,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  resurrection, 
that  is,  the  resun-ection  to  immortality.  There  is  a  noted 
passage  of  this  kind  in  John  v.  28,  29.  "Marvel  not  at 
this ;  for  the  hour  cometh  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  tombs 
shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth;  they  that  have  done 
good,  unto  a  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  thart;  have  done  ill, 
unto  a  resurrection  of  judgment."  (It  is  the  resurrection  in 
the  old  version  and  the  revision.) 

A  brief  passage  or  two,  from  the  preceding  context,  will 
show  that  this  resurrection  is  a  moral  change,  then  in  pro- 
gress :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my 
word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  s6nt  me,  hath  eternal  life, 
and  cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death 
into  life."  Ver.  24,  the  same  phraseology  as  in  the  first 
passage  —  "  The  hour  cometh,"  "  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  "  ;  "  life  "  or  "  eternal  life  "  ;  "  passing  out  of 
death  into  life  "  ;  and  finally,  "coming into  judgment."  One 
word  only  is  not  the  same,  —  tomb%  for  death.  Plainly,  the 
same  change  is  denoted  in  both  passages.  The  next  verse  to 
the  one  just  quoted  will  settle  the  question.  "  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming  and  now  is ;  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live." 

The  words,  "  The  hour  is  coming  and  now  is,"  connect 
the  two  passages  together,  and  make  them  refer  to  the  same 
change.     Tile  change  was  then  in  progress,  and  was  to  con- 
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tinue  till  all  that  were  in  that  state  of  moral  death  should 
come  out  of  it  into  life.  The  words  denote  conversion.  "  They 
that  hear  shall  live,"  "  they  shall  pass  out  of  death  into  life.^" 
But  there  will  be  a  difference  between  those  who  had  before 
done  good  and  those  who  had  done  ill.  To  the  latter,  the 
voice  he  hears  biings  temporary  condemnation ;  the  former 
hiis  no  painful  retrospect  to  lessen  his  happiness.  Some  of 
the  best  scholars,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  taken 
essentially  the  same  view  of  this  passage. 

To  show  the  imi)ortance  of  the  article  in  Biblical  exegesis, 
I  will  introduce  some  examples,  not  directly  connected  \vith 
the  present  discussion.  In  the  "  Temptation,"  the  words  of 
the  tempter,  addressed  to  Jesus,  were,  "  If  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,"  etc.  They  should  be,  "  If  thou  a  Son  of  God." 
For  some  reason,  '^best  known  to  himself,"  Satan  did  not 
mean  his  words  should  imply  the  exclusive  sonship  of  Jesus. 
On  the  sea  of  Galilee,  after  the  stilling  of  the  storm,  some  of 
those  in  the  endangered  boat,  probably  heathens,  said  to 
Jesus,  "Truly,  thou  art  a  son  of  a  god."  The  translators 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  made  them  Chris- 
tians. Matt.  xiv.  83.  They  did  the  same  with  the  Roman 
centurion.  When  he  saw  Jesus  die  on  the  cross,  he  said  to 
his  associates,  "  Truly,  this  was  a  son  of  a  god."  Matt,  xxvii. 
64.  When  John  the  evangelist  (John  i.  1)  pei'sonifies  the 
Logos  or  Word,  and  says,  "  The  Word  was  a  god,"  tlie  trans- 
lators prefer  a  different  reading,  and  alter  it  to  suit  their 
notions.  There  is  no  more  important  word  in  the  Greek 
language  than  the  article. 

2.  The  Scriptures  are  perverted  by  leaving  out  some  part 
of  the  original.  There  is  one  very  important  word  of  this 
kind,  which  is  left  out,  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  but 
to  serve  a  sectarian  purpose. 

This  is  so  glaring  an  act  of  fraud,  that  I  fear  my  vemcity 
will  be  seriously  called  in  question.  But  I  speak  truly. 
The  word  is  the  Greek  mello  (/ieXXo)).  It  modifies  the  mean- 
ing of  a  passage,  in  a  manner  that  will  be  l)est  undei^tood  by 
the  examples  which  I  shall  introduce.  In  Matt.  iii.  7,  and 
Luke  iii.  7,  John  the  Baptist  says  to  tlie  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  that  came  to  his  baptism,  "  Who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  "  With  the  word  mello 
tmnslated,  tlie  closing  words  would  read,  '*  tlie  wrath  ahovt  to 
come."     Thus  the  passage  denotes  a  punishment  near  at  hand. 
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and  now  long  since  past.  Therefore  to  adiQonish  sinners  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  on  the  strength  of  this  passage, 
shows  a  want  of  calculation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
wrath  to  come  was  the  punishment  about  to  fall  on  the  Jews. 

Matt.  xii.  32.  "  Whosoever  shall  speak  against  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor 
in  that  which  is  (about)  to  come."  The  use  of  the  word 
mello^  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  world  is  a  wrong  transla- 
tion. We  cannot  speak  with  propriety  of  the  immortal 
world,  as  about  to  come,  either  then  or  now.  If  we  substi- 
tute cuje^  the  true  rendering,  and  suppose  a  reference  to  the 
Jewish  age,  about  to  pass  away,  and  to  the  Christian  age, 
about  to  come,  the  impropriety  will  disappear,  and  the  sin 
referred  to  will  take  on  a  different  appearance.  The  age 
about  to  come  is  the  same  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
was  at  hand.  The  world  (age)  about  to  come,  Heb.  ii.  6,  is 
said  not  to  be  subject  to  angels,  but  by  implicatioji  to  Christ, 
which  proves  that  it  was  the  Christian  economy,  not  the 
immortal  world. 

Matt.  xvi.  27.  '^For  the  Son  of  man  shall  (is  about  to) 
come,  in  the  gloiy  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then 
lie  shall  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds."  If 
this  coming  of  Christ,  then  about  to  take  place,  be  properly 
understood,  and  the  time  of  that  occurrence  be  placed  where 
it  belongs,  in  the  life-time  of  some  then  living  (see  next 
verse,  28),  a  large  number  of  passages  will  be  rescued  from 
a  long  continued  misapplication.  There  was  surely  nothing 
gained  by  leaving  out  mello  in  the  above  passage ;  for  Jesus 
goes  on  to  say,  in  the  next  verse,  that  some,  who  then  heard 
him,  would  in  no  wise  taste  of  death,  till  they  saw  him  coming 
in  his  kingdom. 

Acts  xvii.  31.  *-He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which 
he  will  judge  (is  about  to  judge)  the  world  in  righteousness, 
by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead."  Here  is  *-  a  day  of  judgment,"  with  Jesus  Christ  as 
judge  —  not  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  one  about  to  l)egin, 
when  Paul  was  preaching  at  Athens.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  tliis  day  of  judgment  is  the  same  as  what  is 
called  the  kingdom  ot  CJod,  and  the  world  or  <age  to  come. 
Let  it  1)0  particularly  noticed  that  all  these  were  near  at 
hand.     John   the    Baptist,  then  Jesus,    and  afterwards  the 
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apostles  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  God  at  hand.  The  Chris- 
tian age  was  about  to  come,  and  Jesus  was  about  to  come,  by 
appointment  of  God,  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

Acts  xxiv.  25.  "  And  as  he  (Paul)  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance  (chastity),  and  the  judgment  (about)  to 
come,  Felix  was  terrified."  Felix  was  not  terrified  at  a  judg- 
ment that  might  occur  thousands  of  years  in  the  future,  and  in 
an  unseen  worid ;  but  at  a  judgment  near  at  hand,  which  he 
would  soon  meet,  under  the  burden  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

2  Tim.  iv.  1.  "I  charge  thee,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  (is  about  to)  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead;  and  by  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom."  Here  is 
another  reference  to  the  day  in  which  God  was  about  to  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  by  the  man  whom  he  had  ordained. 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  live  to  see  him 
come  in  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  we 
read  of  his  appearing  and  kingdom.  The  appearing  here 
alluded  to,  refers  to  his  coming,  which  we  have  seen  was 
about  to  take  place.  His  subjecte  are  those  mentioned  in  John 
V.  29,  the  living  (quick),  and  the  dead  in  sin.  Everyone  who 
has  read  the  New  Testament,  even  superficially,  must  know 
that  the  mission  of  Christ  is  often  set  before  us,  under  the  figure 
of  a  government  or  kingdom.  Jesus  is  tlie  king,  who  rules  in 
subordination  to  his  Father.  This  kingdom  began  when  the 
old  kingdom  of  the  Jews  passed  away.  When  its  great  purpose 
is  accomplished,  it  will  be  delivered  up  by  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  who  will  then  be  ''  all  in  all."     1  Cor.  xv.  22-28. 

Heb.  X.  26,  27.  "  For  if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no. 
more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  expectation  of 
judgment,  and  a  fierceness  of  fire,  which  shall  devour  (is  about 
to  devour)  the  adversaries.  This  is  indeed  a  fearful  passage, 
and  appears  to  have  been  written  on  the  eve  of  that  terrific 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  70,  when  there  was  such  a  time 
of  trouble  as  had  never  been  before,  nor  would  be  affain. 
This  last  clause  may  be  seriously  commended  to  believers  in 
eternal  punislunent.  Let  them  -write  it  on  paper,  or  parch- 
ment, and  pin  it  to  their  garments,  as  the  Pharisees  did  their 
phylacteries. 

It  should  be  added,  that  mello  is  often  recognized  and 
translated,  but  never  when  punishment  is  tlireatened,  nor 
always  when  it  is  not,  as  that  would  have  a  suspicious  look. 
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It  is  painful  to  one,  who  loves  the  Christian  religion,  to  ex- 
pose what  looks  like  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  record,  by 
men  of  eminence  in  the  church ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told, 
irrespective  of  consequences. 

3.  The  Scriptures  are  perverted  by  a  wrong  translation. 
I  have  space  for  but  few  of  the  passages,  that  belong 
under  this  head.  There  is  no  word,  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  Scriptures,  which  has  the  meaning  of  our  English 
term  hell.  Hence  all  the  passages  which  have  this  word,  are 
wrongly  trauslated. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  revisera  have  put  hades^  the 
original  Greek  word,  in  every  place  where  hell  occurred 
before ;  while  the  one  instance  of  a  correct  translation,  they 
have  rejected  as  spurious.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  55.  Gehenna 
should  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way  as  hades,  that  is,  left 
in  the  places  where  it  is  found,  instead  of  the  old  version  hell. 
But  I  cannot  devote  any  more  attention  to  this  word  now. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  renderings  in  the  New 
Testament  is  that  of  the  Greek  word  aion  (aia)j;),  which 
has  the  meaning  of  age^  and  not  world.  Thus,  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age  becomes  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  so  the 
fearful  judgment  that  came  on  the  Jews  at  the  close  of  their 
dispensation,  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  this  mundane  sys- 
tem. And  the  Oriental  imagery  that  was  employed  by  the 
old  prophets  to  describe  national  calamities,  and  imitated  by 
Jesus  in  describing  the  Jewish  catastrophe,  is  made  descrip- 
tive of  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  universe.  One  would 
think  that  when  Jesus,  after  using  this  kind  of  language, 
adds,  "this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these 
things  be  accomplished,"  he  must  mean  something  else 
beside  the  destruction  of  the  world ;  and  especially  since  that 
generation  passed  away  long  ago,  and  the  world  stands  as 
firm  as  ever.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  29-31,  comp.  verse  34.  •  See 
also,  Mark  xiii.  24-27,  30,  and  Luke  xxi.  25-28,  32 ;  consult 
also,  Isaiah  xiii.  10 ;  xxxiv.  4,  9,  10 ;  Jer.  iv.  23,  24;  Joel  ii. 
30,  31  ;  comp.  Acts  ii.  19,  20. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  which  this  word  aion  occurs, 
that  belong  to  our  present  theme,  and  therefore  should  be 
carefully  examined. 

Matt.  xiii.  36-43.  It  is  the  explanation  which  Jesus  gives 
to  his  disciples,  in  a  private  circle,  of  the  parable  of  the 
wheat   and   the    tares.     A  few    expressions   are   all  I    need 
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notice,  as  they  contain  the  gist  of  the  whole  parable.  "  The 
field  is  the  world."  ..."  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  first  word  for  worlds  which  denotes  the  field, 
in  wliich  the  seed,  good  and  bad,  was  sown,  is,  as  we  would 
expect,  the  material  world.  But  the  next  word  for  worlds 
denoting,  as  it  does,  the  harvest  season,  would  naturally 
mean  some  period  of  time,  and  this  we  find  to  be  true.  T^e 
first  word  is  kosmoa  (^xoa-fiof;^^  the  other,  aidn.  It  would 
have  been  very  imiproper  to  have  used  kosmos  to  denote  the 
harvest.  It  would  have  been  presuming  that  the  field  would 
end  when  the  harvest  was  gathered  in. 

Our  translators  and  revisers  have  both  committed  this 
blunder  by  rendering  the  two  different  words  by  the  same 
English  tierm.  This  is  not  all.  They  make  a  tmnsaction 
that  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age,  to  be  yet  future,  and 
to  be  enacted  at  the  end  of  time.  Thus  this  field  has  but  one 
harvest,  and  when  that  is  gathered  the  field  itself  is  destroyed. 
To  show  us  that  they  knew  what  was  right,  the  revisers  liave 
put  the  correct  word  in  the  margin.  The  honor  of  putting  it 
where  it  belongs  they  have  left  to  someone  else. 

Matt.  xxiv.  3.  "What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world"  (^aion  age)  ?  This  question  was 
asked  by  a  few  of  the  disciples,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Jesus  was  near  the  end  of  his  earthly  ministry.  It 
was  the  last  week  of  his  life.  In  tlie  preceding  chapter  is 
recorded  the  severest  speech  he  liad  ever  addressed  to  his 
enemies  and  persecutors,  containing  some  allusions  to  their 
approacliing  doom.  Near  night,  as  usual,  he  starts  for  his 
customary  lodgings  at  Bethany.  Four  of  his  disciples  only 
are  with  him.  As  they  pass  near  the  temple,  one  of  them 
calls  his  attention  to  the  large  stones  in  its  foundation  walls. 
Jesus  replies,  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another 
that  should  not  be  thrown  down.  They  are  on  their  way  to 
Bethany,  ascending  the  western  declivity  of  Olivet,  when 
Jesus  sits  down  to  rest  a  little,  and  look  once  more  on  the 
temple  and  the  city.  There  was  the  spot,  and  these  the 
circumstances  that  suggested  the  question  :  "  What  shall  be 
the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  the  end  of  the  age?" 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to 
suggest  any  question  about  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  there 
was  much  to  prompt  the  question  concerning  the  end  of  tlie 
age ;  for  that  would  be  when  the  nation  would  be  overthrown 
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and  destroyed.  The  minds  of  tliese  apostles  were  full  of  his 
recent  discourse,  and  excited  especially  with  the  remark  that 
not  one  stone  should  remain  upon  another  that  should  not  be 
tlirown  down.  And  had  they  inquired  about  the  end  of  the 
world,  they  would  not  have  connected  that  question  with  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  for  they  had  been  told  explicitly  that  his 
coming  was  about  to  take  place  and  that  some  then  living 
would  not  die  till  that  gi*eat  event  should  occur.  See  Matt, 
xvi.  28.  "  There  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here,  which 
shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  son  of  man 
coming  in  liis  kingdoip." 

Now  if  we  notice  some  of  the  language  of  our  Lord  in 
answering  their  double  question,  it  will  be  certain  that  no  part 
of  it  is  api)licable  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  all  of  it  to 
his  coming  and  tlie  end  of. the  age.  He  mentions  some 
of  tlie  tilings  they  might  expect  to  witness,  and  then  adds : 
"  The  end  is  not  yet."  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  suppose 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  intended,  as  n^  yet?  At 
length  he  mentions  a  certain  sign,  and  then  adds :  "  Then 
sliall  the  end  come."  What  does  he  tell  them  to  do,  when 
the  end  comes  ?  Does  he  tell  them  to  put  on  their  Ascension 
Robes  ?  No ;  these  would  be  an  incumbrance.  "  Let  them 
that  be  in  Judea,  flee  to  the  mountains."  But  why  confine 
the  flight  to  them  that  are  in  Judea ;  and  what  good  will  it  do 
to  flee  to  the  mountains  when  the  whole  world  is  in  flames? 

I  will  be  told  that  no  one  denies  that  Jesus  foretells 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  with  tfie  common 
views,  what  I  am  now  noticing  can  have  no  reference  to 
Jerusalem,  for  it  concerns  the  end;  and  the  only  end  in 
the  question  Ls  the  end  of  the  world.  The  sense  is,  when 
the  end  of  the  world  comes,  the  people  of  Judea  must  flee 
to  the  mountains !  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  end 
of  the  world  is  not  intended.  So  also,  when  Jesus  says, 
'*  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter ;  neither  on 
the  Sabbath  day."  But  there  are  a  few  passages  that  may 
suggest  difficulties. 

That  all  the  tril>es  of  the  earth  should  mourn,  is  one  of 
these.  The  original  for  earth  is  the  same  as  for  land^  and  is 
used  in  all  those  passages  that  refer  to  the  land  of  Judea  or 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Again,  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached 
in  all  the  world,  before  the  end  should  cpme.  And  so  it 
wius,  as  this  language  was  understood  at  that  time.    Caesar 
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Augustus  issued  au  edict,  that  all  tlie  world  should  be  en- 
it)lled;  and  to  the  same  extent  the  Gospel  was  preached 
before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  The  darkening  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  falling  of  the  stars,  etc.,  is  the  Oriental  style 
that  runs  all  through  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  copied  in 
the  New  to  some  extent.  Besides,  Jesus  includes  this  with 
the  rest,  when  he  says  :  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
till  all  these  things  be  accomplished."  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
had  forgotten  any  part  of  the  things  which  he  had  mentioned. 

4.  The  Scriptures  have  been  perverted  by  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation. This  interpretation  has  often  been  assumed  with- 
out any  investigation.  Converts  from  Paganism  have  brought 
along  with  them  tlie  doctrines  which  they  held  before,  and 
made  the  Scriptures  conform  to  them.  The  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment  was  kept  out  of  the  church  for  the  fii-st  two 
hundred  years,  and  made  but  little  progress  after  it  was 
introduced.  It  was  first  propounded  by  Tertullian  in  the 
beginning  •f  the  tliird  century,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Cyprian  and  Augustine,  all  belonging  in  North  Africa. 
Tertullian  was  a  man  of  violent  impulses,  and  it  chills 
the  blood  in  our  veins  when  he  tells  us  how  he  will 
rejoice  and  exult  over  the  miseries  of  his  enemies,  tor- 
tured in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  But  as  the  same  century 
was  favored  by  the  laboi's  of  the  renowned  Origen,  "the 
greatest  luminary  of  the  church,"  as  the  learned  church 
historian,  Mosheim,  calls  him,  and  Clemens  of  the  same  city, 
Alexandria,  and  the  Gregorys  not  far  from  the  same  period, 
all  teaching  a  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Tertullian,  the 
latter  doctrine  could  not  make  great  progress.  At  length, 
favored  by  the  dark  ages,  and  the  crowds  of  benighted  converts 
who  biT)ught  the  doctrine  with  them,  it  established  itself  in 
the  church,  and  has  held  its  position  till  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  "  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting," 
and  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the  marvels  of  the  past. 
One  after  another  of  its  Scripture  defences  are  being  relin- 
quished. Of  the  eighty-nine  instances,  in  the  Bible,  of  the 
original  for  hell^  all  but  twelve  are  given  up  by  the  revisers, 
though  in  some  of  them,  they  absurdly  retain  the  old  render- 
ing. It  is  confessed  that  Gehenna,  the  only  remaining  word 
for  helU  is  only  a  figure,  to  represent  the  place.  The  friends 
of  the  doctrine,  though  they  have  made  the  above  concessions 
and  many  more,  have  one  stronghold  left,  namely.  Matt,  xxv. 
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46,  which  they  think  eiitii*ely  secui*e.     This   therefore    will 
now  be  examined. 

• 

The  passage  reads  as  follows :  "  These  shall  go  away  into 
eternal  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life." 
(Revision.)  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  words,  eternal 
punishment,  are  found  in  the  Bible.  The  first  thing  deserv- 
ing notice  is,  that  we  are  always  referred  to  this  one  verse,  the 
last  of  a  long  parable,  and  never  to  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
What  prospect  is  there  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  when  the 
Scriptures  are  read  in  this  way  ?  The  beginning  of  this  parable 
refutes  the  ending,  with  the  conmion  views  of  the  latter.  To 
use  a  figure  which  I  have  employed  once  or  twice  before,  here 
is  the  neglected  and  unguarded  point,  through  which  the 
enemy  will  enter  this  stronghold,  and  proceed  to  demolish  it. 

This  parable  is  a  part  of  the  discourse,  which  answers  the 
question, —  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  the 
end  of  the  age?"  The  direct  answer  to  this  question  ends 
strictly  with  verse  34,  of  the  same  chapter.  "  This  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  these  things  shall  be  accom- 
plished." Among  the  things  to  be  accomplished,  were  his 
coming,  and  the  end  of  the  age.  But  Jesus  illustrates  what 
he  had  said  by  several  parables,  till  he  comes  to  that  imder 
consideration,  which  begins  thus :  "  But  when  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory ;  and  before  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations."  The  application  of  the 
parable  depends  chiefly  on  the  few  words  at  the  beginning, 
"  When  the  son  of  man  shall  come,"  etc.  When  was  he  to 
come  ?  It  was  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  age,  it  was  about  to  be, 
it  was  to  be  in  the  lifetime  of  some  who  heard  him,  it  was  to 
be  in  that  generation.  One  would  think  that  these  repeated 
declarations  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  that  the 
second  coming  of  Clmst  is  a  past  event  —  that  it  took  place 
at  the  ovei-tlirow  of  the  Jews.  This  is  what  the  parable  says. 
And  here  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  Paul's  prediction  of  the 
day  of  judgment  which  God  had  appointed.  Here,  too,  is 
the  judgment  seat  of  Chiist  before  which  all  must  be  made 
manifest.  Gathering  all  nations  before  him  is  the  same  idea. 
This  is  to  be  done  in  the  body  at  least  by  those  who  are  them- 
selves in  the  body. 

It  has  been  so  long  the  custom  to  regard  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  being  future  and  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  this 
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fixes  SO  many  other  passages  relating  to  punishment  to  the  ^me 
period,  that  the  point  will  not  be  yielded  without  a  violent 
mental  struggle.  But  the  result  is  not  doubtful,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  reached  the  better.  Nothing  valuable  is  relinquished,  but 
much  that  is  of  immense  value  is  acquired  —  a  more  reason- 
able, harmonious,  comforting,  and  defensible  position. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  parable  began  to  be  fulfilled 
directly  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  has  been  pro- 
gressing from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  will  continue  till 
its  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  Jesus  has  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  the  Father.  The  eternal  punishment  and  the 
eternal  life  with  which  the  parable  ends,  are  the  two  condi- 
tions that  attend  on  the  progress  of  this  kingdom.  But 
eternal  is  not  a  correct  rendering  of  the  original  word  aidnios 
(ataij/^o?).  It  comes  from  aion^  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  It  is  used  with  reference,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
Jewish  age,  and  also  the  Christian.  So  is  the  adjective, 
aidnios^  used  of  things  belonging  to  both,  and  takes  its  mean- 
ing from  either,  according  as  it  may  relate  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  means  Jewuh  in  the  one,  and  Christian  in  the 
other,  more  than  it  does  eternal  in  either. 

If  this  term  denote  duration  at  all,  the  duration  is  limited 
to  the  age,  or  dispensation,  to  which  there  is  reference.  In 
the  passage  before  us,  the  reference  is  to  the  Christian  economy 
which  Paul  says  has  an  end.  '^  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father, 
when  he  shall  have  abolished  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and 
power.  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  his  enemies 
under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  Death  shall  be  abolished." 
With  any  view,  aidnios  cannot  go  beyond  this. 

That  the  original  of  eternal  does  not  denote  eternal  dura- 
tion, is  proved  by  the  following  facts.  First,  the  noun  aion^ 
from  which  aidnios  is  derived,  is  often  found  in  classic  au- 
thors, in  the  sense  of  human  life,  or  the  age  of  man.  The 
adjective  is  seldom  used  by  these  authors,  and  never  in  the 
sense  of  eternal.  Second,  aion  is  used  in  the  Bible,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  sense  of  age,  and  is  spoken  of  as  having 
an  end.  Aidnios  can  express  no  more  duration  than  ai'on, 
as  a  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  fountain-head. 
Third,  aidnios  is  often  found  in  Josephus,  but  never  in  the  sense 
of  eternal.  When  he  would  express  that  idea,  he  employs  some 
other  word,  generally  aidios.     Finally,  Origen,  Clemens,  and 
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other  fathers  of  the  church,  often  apply  atonioa  to  punishment ; 
though  they  believed  it  disciplinary  and  limited. 

I  will  here  mention  one  momentous  fact.  It  is  this : —  the 
following  words  (and  some  others  imply  the  same)  have  the 
undoubted  meaning  of  eternal,  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
yet,  thei/  are  never  used  to  denote  the  duration  of  punuhment. 
The  words  are  aidios  (iiSto?),  Rom.  i.  20 ;  Jude  i.  6  ;  akatalutos 
a/caraXuTo?),  Heb.  vii.  16 ;  aperantos  (aTripavro^^)^  1  Tim.  i.  4. 
lurely,  the  ^vriters  of  the  Book  must  have  regarded  eternal 
punishment  as  of  little  importance,  when  with  the  means  of 
placing  the  doctrine  beyond  all  doubt,  they  neglected  to  do 
so.  The  fair  inference  is,  that  they  knew  of  no  such  doc- 
trine as  constituting  any  part  of  their  theology. 

There  are  a  few  passages,  not  yet  noticed,  whose  application 
is  determined  by  those  that  have  been  examined,  and  there- 
fore belong  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  "  unquench- 
able fii'e,"  which  is  frightful  to  some  people,  is  in  the  same 
connection  with  "  the  wrath  about  to  come,"  and  must  have 
the  same  application.  Matt.  iii.  12 ;  Luke  iii.  17.  Besides, 
a  fire  kept  alive  by  chaff  cannot  represent  a  long  continued 
punisliment.  "  Unquenchable  "  does  not  mean  "  endless," 
but  "cannot  be  extinguished." 

The  coming  of  Christ  determines  the  application  of  some 
passages,  besides  those  already  considered.  Such  is  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8,  9,  which  refers  to  "  the  revelation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven,  with  the  angels  of  his  power, 
in  flaming  fii^e,  rendering  vengeance  to  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  to  them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal  destruction 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  might, 
when  he  sliall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  All  that 
is  terrific  here  is  the  style  ;  save  that  it  denotes  a  very  severe 
temporal  calamity,  and  privation  of  religious  worship.  The 
terrible  judgments  of  the  Apocalypse  are  expressly  limited, 
by  the  author,  to  a  near  period.  This  is  done  in  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end.  The  first  words  are :  "  The  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants, 
even  the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,^^  .  .  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  the 
prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  which  are  written  therein ;  for 
the  time  is  at  hand.^^  i.  1-3.  "  Behold  he  cometh,  with  the 
clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  that  pierced 
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him ;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  (land)  shall  mourn  over 
him.  Even  so,  Amen."  verse  7.  This  was  at  hand.  This 
was  shortly  to  come  to  pass.  Not  with  literal  exactness ;  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  might  be  its  image.  The  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  book  of  symbols. 

In  the  last  chapter,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  to  John : 
"  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  ;  for  the 
time  is  at  handy  .  .  "  Behold,  /  come  quickly ;  and  my 
reward  is  with  me,  to  render  to  each  man  according  as  his 
work  is."  xxii.  10-12.  Take  notice ;  he  came  to  his 
laborers.  He  had  his  rewards  with  him  to  pay  them  on  the 
spot  where  the  labor  was  performed. 

The  Apocalypse  has  for  its  subject  three  cities  that  stand 
for  Jerusalem,  representing  Judaism;  Rome,  representing 
heathenism,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  representing  Christianity 
that  "  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,"  to  fill  the  place 
of  old  Jerusalem,  and  ultimately  of  Rome  also.  It  is  on  the 
earth  and  destined  to  remain  here,  with  open  gates,  till  all 
outside  shall  come  in.  The  holy  city,  and  the  lake  of  fire, 
are  symbols  of  the  two  conditions  denoted  by  eternal  life  and 
eternal  punishment.  Thp  original  of  punislunent,  kolasis 
(>coXa<rt9)  denotes  discipline ;  and  fire,  as  an  emblem  of 
punishment,  denotes,  not  torment,  nor  destruction,  but  purifi- 
cation. Both  the  city  and  the  lake  are  on  earth,  and  eveiy- 
where  accompany  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  the  one  constantly 
enlarging  and  improving;  the  other  contracting  and  con- 
tinually growing  '*  beautifully  less."  Being  the  second  death 
(or  moral  death  under  the  second  dispensation),  it  must 
necessarily  cease  when  there  is  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow 
nor  crying ;  nor  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  will 
have  passed  away.  xxi.  4. 

Reader,  the  discussion  is  before  you.  I  trust  I  have  made 
myself  understood.  I  have  aimed  at  no  fine  style  of  writing, 
and  should  not  have  succeeded  if  I  had  made  the  attempt. 
As  a  man  of  78  years,  I  must  be  content  with  my  accus- 
tomed method,  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  make  myself,  under- 
stood, and  have  valuable  truth  to  communicate.  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  absorbing  to  most  intelligent  people, 
than  the  subject  that  has  been  discussed.  It  is  a  subject  I 
have  thorouglily  studied,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  no  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  can  be  successfully  controverted. 
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The  Nationalist  movement  with  its  rapid  increase  of 
numbers  and  extending  literature  is  one  that,  whether  de- 
serving it  or  not,  commands  public  attention.  Its  leaders 
and  disciples  are  drawn  not  from  the  victims  of  social  wrongs, 
but  from  the  cultivated  and  well-tonlo  people  who  are  largely 
swayed  by  philanthropic  motives.  A  tinge  of  romance  gilds 
the  new  wave  of  socialism  which  comes  to  us  with  another 
name.  It  is  the  sequence  of  a  novel.  When  Edward  Bel- 
lamy wrote  his  work  of  fiction  he  little  dreamed  that  it  was 
to  be  taken  seriously  as  the  gospel  of  a  new  disi>ensation. 
"  Looking  Backward,"  though  happily  conceived,  was  chiefly 
felicitous  for  its  timely  birth.  It  saw  the  light  at  a  period 
of  great  social  discontent  and  found  ah  audience  ready  to  be 
charmed  with  its  ingenious  fancy  and  its  exalted  spirit.  The 
gentle  blast  of  the  author's  bugle  startled  him  with  a  thou- 
sand unexpected  reverberations,  and  the  novelist,  in  spite  of 
himself,  was  forced  to  assume  the  role  of  a  reformer. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  unmistakably  towards  indus- 
trial concenti-ation.  One  after  another  of  the  great  staple 
commodities  of  the  country,  subject  heretofore  to  competitive 
])roduction  and  distribution,  falls  into  the  control  of  a  trust. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  trusts  is  to  destroy  competition,  and 
their  justification  is  that  by  the  lessening  of  cost  possible 
under  such  organization,  the  consumers  are  better  and  more 
cheaply  served.  Even  David  A.  Wells,  whose  leaning  is 
entirely  away  from  state  socialism,  declares  that  "  Society 
lias  practically  abandoned  —  and  from  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case  has  got  to  abandon,  unless  it  proposes  to  war  against 
progress  jsmd  civilization  —  the  prohibition  of  industrial 
concentrations  and  combinations.  ...  To  the  producer 
the  question  of  importance  is :  '  How  can  competition  be 
restricted  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prevent  injurious  successes  ? 
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To  the  coriHumer,  how  can  combiiiation  be  restricted  so  as  to 
secure  its  advantages  and  at  the  same  time  curb  its  abuses  ? '  " 

And  here  the  Nationalist  steps  up  confidently  with  the 
answer:  "Nationalize  all  industry."  In  other  words,  in 
place  of  many  trusts  substitute  one  which  shall  be  the  gov- 
ernment. Then  production  will  be  multiplied,  labor  never 
idle,  and  every  citizen  be  assured  a  living,  with  a  minimum 
of  work  and  a  maximum  of  leisure.  The  travail  of  the  ages 
will  then  find  its  accomplishment  and  "  the  good  time  com- 
ing "  will  be  here. 

Is  it  to  1x3  wondered  at  that  a  multitude,  finding  their  aspi- 
rations pictured  in  this  promise,  follow  the  socialistic  flag 
with  enthusiasm  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  others  who 
are  not  less  idealists  but  more  closely  held  by  logic  and  rea- 
son, are  slower  of  conversion,  and  while  looking  at  the  stars 
want  always  to  make  sure  that  their  feet  press  the  earth  ? 
As  one  of  the  latter  class  let  me  give  utterance  to  my  doubts 
of  the  new  social  ])anacea.  In  so  doing  I  desire  to  avoid  the 
contemptuous  si)irit  with  which  certain  authorities  on  political 
economy  treat  the  question.  My  vnsh  is  to  approach  it  with 
a  sympathy  that  recognizes  the  humanitarian  impulse  man- 
ifesting itself  in  the  Nationalist  movement. 

There  is  no  disagreement  regarding  the  symptoms  of 
social  discontent.  In  an  era  of  marvellous  production  and 
discoveiy,  when  the  i)ower  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  world's  markets  to  absorb 
them  —  when,  instead  of  the  Malthusian  fear  of  population 
j)ressing  iipcm  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  problem  is  now  to 
disi)(>se  of  the  suii)lus  products  —  we  have  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  discontented  labor,  and  widespread  enforced 
idleness.  With  an  unexampled  increase  in  the  world's 
aggregate  wealth  we  note  increasing  poverty,  and  through 
unequal  distribution  a  few  hands  are  able  to  gi'asp  the  lion's 
share.  Were  this  the  natural  result  of  the  competitive 
syst^MU  the  N^itionallsts  would  have  a  granite  premise.  But  Is 
it '/  Beneath  the  symptoms  the  causes  lurk,  and  the  skilful 
physician  seeks  them  l)efore  presenting  his  remedy.  Let  us 
see  if  competition  Ix)  the  real  cause  of  our  industrial  woe. 

Comi>etition  at  least  deserves  to  be  heard  in  its  own  defence. 
It  can  trutlifuUy  aver  that  by  and  tlirough  its  instrumentality 
the  enterprises,  inventions,  and  material  discoveries  of  civiliza- 
tion have  steadily  ad\^uiced.     It  is  justified  in  asking  why  the 
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confusion  of  to-day  should  be  laid  to  its  door  and  government 
be  invoked  to  crush  it  out  when  mainly  through  the  blunder- 
ing interference  of  government  the  trouble  has  manifestly 
come  ?  Competition  shackled  and  denied  its  natural  freedom 
is  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  oppressor. 

The  earth  groans  with  plenty.  The  fields  yield  abundant 
harvests  of  gi'ain,  and  cunning  machinery  multiplies  the 
product  of  the  loom.  Yet  men  and  women  starve  and  freeze 
because  the  natural  right  of  exchange  under  free  competition 
is  denied  by  law.  They  huddle  together  in  cities,  and  barely 
exist  because  the  ranks  of  tlie  wage-earners  are  crowded, 
while  all  around  are  bountiful  and  unused  acres,  the  original 
source  of  wealth,  and  rendered  almost  as  inaccessible  to  them 
by  monopoly  as  the  planet  Mai-s  is  by  nature.  Before  you 
sentence  competition  first  try  it  under  the  conditions  of 
freedom. 

And  what  records  do  human  governments  present  to  sus- 
tain their  right  to  the  assumption  of  further  responsibilities  ? 
In  all  histoiy,  wherever  they  have  undertaken  to  meddle  with 
industrial  functions,  disaster  has  followed.  The  clumsy  feet 
of  legislation  mark  a  pathway  of  woe.  In  despotic  govern- 
ments the  people  have  been  impoverished  and  feitile  fields 
forced  into  sterility.  In  partial  republics, —  for  no  real  repub- 
lic has  ever  yet  existed, —  the  governing  power  has  acted  on 
crude  and  havoc-making  theories  of  conmierce  and  finance. 

Think  of  the  irony  of  the  proposition  that  a  government 
which  has  strangled  its  foreign  shipping  by  suicidal  tariffs,  and 
now  gmvely  proposes  that  the  people  shall  be  robbed  to  pay 
subsidies  to  a  few  owners  of  unprofitable  vessels,  should  be 
allowed  to  direct  all  commerce !  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
placing  of  all  natural  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  government 
which  heaps  up  millions  of  depreciated  silver  dollars  jiist  to 
benefit  a  few  millionaires !  With  the  same  reason  it  might  buy 
coal  or  cotton  to  hoard.  It  should  be  voted  leave  to  withdraw 
from  powers  usurped  and  duties  incompetently  performed. 

It  is  complacently  assumed  by  Nationalism  that  all  will  be 
well  when  government  is  the  one  grand  monopolist.  It  is 
of  course  to  be  an  ideal  government  possessing  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  the  highest  economic  sense.  But  is  it  not 
patent  that  in  a  democracy  the  representatives  of  the  people 
must  reflect  the  intelligence  of  the  average  voter?  The 
fountain  cannot  rise  higher  than   its  source.     If  men   left 
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unhampered  to  their  own  devices  of  trades  are  failures,  how 
can  similar  men  chosen  to  govern  for  all  be  successes  ? 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  great  trusts  have  flourished, 
equal  management  can  be  secured  for  a  government  trust. 
Ability  is  costly.  "  Wealth  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice  " 
tempts  the  Rockefellei*s  to  assume  the  cares  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  and  if  the  managers  were  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
how  long  would  the  trust  live?  The  great  captains  of 
industiy  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  They  are  as  rare 
as  great  authors,  generals,  or  men  of  science.  The  genius  to 
grasp  opportunities  and  to  co-ordinate  masses  of  material  and 
armies  of  men  in  harmonious  production  cannot  be  com- 
manded by  popular  vote.  Tested  by  our  present  represen- 
tatives what  industrial  success  could  be  predicated  with  a 
president  who  characterizes  economic  thinkers  and  observers 
as  "  students  of  maxims  and  not  of  markets  " ;  and  of  a 
secretary  of  State  chosen  to  match  Mr.  Gladstone  in  dis- 
cussion, who  supposes  that  foreign  imports  are  paid  with 
gold  coin,  and  not  with  exported  products  of  domestic 
industry  ? 

Nationalism  says,  "  competent  or  incompetent,  all  should 
share  alike."  Then  the  idler,  unless  idleness  is  eliminated 
from  the  race,  must  eat  the  bread  the  worker  creates.  But 
nature,  which  is  wiser,  refuses  the  food  until  it  is  earned.  In 
Emerson's  words,  "She  gives. him  no  rest  until  this  is  done  ; 
she  starves,  taunts,  and  torments  him,  takes  away  warmth, 
laughter,  sleep,  friends,  and  daylight,  until  he  has  fought  his 
way  to  his  own  loaf."  Necessity  is  the  stimulus  of  energy 
and  the  guarantee  of  accomplishment. 

But  it  is  profitless  to  criticise  possible  result3  which  are  of 
necessity  a  matter  of  surmise.  The  advocate  of  the  scheme 
sees  many  reasons  for  its  success  not  discernible  to  tlie 
critic's  eye.  If  you  affirm  that  self-interest  is  the  spur  of 
endeavor,  you  will  be  informed  by  the  Nationalist  that  it  will 
give  way  to  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  interest.  If  you 
suggest  that  by  making  no  discrimination  in  the  reward, 
ability  and  self-denial  will  be  discouraged  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  reverse  qualities  will  be  encouraged,  you  are  assured 
that  the  true  society  is  founded  on  the  Christian  basis  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  the  strong  should  deem  it  a  duty  to 
share  equally  with  the  weak,  as  if  all  were  of  the  same 
family.     In  short,  when  the  necessary  conditions  of  success 
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are  fulfilled,  our  race  must  have  attained  the  perfection  which 
we  paint  as  Heaven. 

The  effort  of  Nationalism  aims  at  an  equality  of  human 
condition  through  law.  Were  such  equality  attainable,  who 
can  compute  its  cost  ?  What  must  be  bartered  for  it  ?  How 
much  individual  character,  what  incentives  to  exertion, 
what  suppression  of  personal  force  ?  "  If  men  should  take 
these  moralists  at  their  word,"  says  Emerson,  "  and  leave  off 
aiming  to  be  rich,  the  moralists  would  rush  to  rekindle  at  all 
hazards  this  love  of  power  in  th^  people,  lest  civilization 
should  be  undone." 

Is  it  not  better  to  attempt  the  equality  of  opportunity, 
which  is  practical,  leaving  resulting  conditions  to  the  law  of 
nature  which  is  manifestly  beyond  our  control  ?  The  bane 
of  all  political  efforts  is  the  contemplation  of  results  rather 
than  the  principles  by  which  alone  they  can  be  reached. 
Statesmen  wreck  themselves  on  expedients,  while  true 
reformers  are  successful  by  adhering  to  principle,  unconcerned 
for  tlie  outcome,  which  to  their  faith  has  no  uncertainty. 
Is  not  Nationalism  in  "  the  intoxication  of  a  mighty  hope," 
to  borrow  Mr.  Bellamy's  phrase,  more  occupied  with  a  study 
of  the  year  2000  than  with  a  scientific  iifvestigation  of  the 
violated  laws  which  cause  our  present  social  misery?  A 
movement  which  affirms  for  its  postulate  that  competition  is 
the  primal  social  evil  ought  first  to  justify  its  dogma. 

Too  much  has  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  Bellamy 
scheme.  While  it  is  obvious  that  trusts  and  combinations 
both  of  capital  and  labor  mark  the  social  tendency  of  to-day, 
they  are  but  the  expression  of  underlying  causes.  Without 
the  shield  of  protective  tariffs  how  many  American  trusts 
would  long  survive  ?  Sugar  would  melt,  lead  sink  of  its 
own  weight,  and  rubber  be  forced  to  sustain  a  tension  not 
yet  applied.  The  Standard  oil  trust  is  the  only  one  not 
fostered  by  protection,  and  as  yet  the  exceptional  success. 
If  great  combinations  like  the  copper  trust,  opulent  in 
brains  and  capital,  come  to  grief,  no  more,  or  rather  far  less, 
could  a  nation  organize  all  industries,  regulate  supply  and 
demand,  and  create  steady  and  remunerative  occupation. 
Nor  can  the  degeneracy  of  character  bred  by  dependence  be 
estimated.  And,  in  spite  of  the  Nationalist's  protest,  his 
plan  must  include  a  power  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  which  is  despotism,  call  it  by  what  soft  name  you  may. 
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We  have  good  reason  to  question  the  diagnosis.  Instead  of 
competition  suppose  we  seek  for  the  seeds  of  industrial  derange- 
ment in  hindered  opportunity  and  the  arbitraiy  restriction  of 
man's  power.  Is  not  there  too  much  paternalism  already  and 
too  little  individual  freedom  ?  Labor  makes  of  government 
the  same  request  that  Diogenes  made  of  Alexander,  "  Stand 
out  of  my  light."  It  asks  justice,  not  charity,  for  with  jus- 
tice, alms-giving  ceases.  How  does  government  limit  the 
rights  of  the  worker  ?  By  the  socialistic  assumption  that  he 
needs  to  be  protected.  Truly  he  does,  but  from  govern- 
menttil  interference.  Socialism  tells  him  there  is  only  so 
much  work  to  be  done  and  so  much  capital  out  of  which  his 
wages  must  be  paid.  Common  sense  tells  him  that  human 
needs  are  insatiable.  Land  and  labor  supply  all  needs  and 
produce  all  capital.  Allow  labor  unhindered  access  to  the 
land  with  the  right  to  exchange  freely  its  product  with  any 
people  of  any  country,  and  there  can  be  no  excess  of  work- 
men. The  more  workers  the  more  wealth.  Government  can 
then  attend  to  its  proper  business  of  guaranteemg  fair  play, 
and  the  toiler  will  take  care  of  his  own  interests  and  get  his 
just  reward.  To  quote  Mr.  Emerson  again,  *'  Open  the  doors 
of  opportunity  to  talent  and  virtue,  and  they  will  do  them- 
selves justice,  and  property  will  not  be  in  bad  hands.  In  a 
free  and  just  commonwealth  property  rushes  from  the  idle 
and  imbecile,  to  the  industrious,  brave,  and  persevering." 

What  is  there  more  indefinite  than  that  which  we  term 
Government?  Like  the  perception  of  the  Deity,  it  varies 
according  to  the  mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  men. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  definition  of  it.  State  socialism 
pictures  it  as  something  omnipotent  and  all-wise,  which, 
without  levying  upon  the  people,  has  yet  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  wealth  to  dispense.  In  this  view,  Bastiat  defines 
it  as  "  the  great  fiction  through  which  everybody  endeavors  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else,"  and  adds :  *'  I  contend 
that  this  perHonification  of  Government  has  been,  in  past 
times,  and  will  be  hereafter,  a  fertile  source  of  calamities  and 
revolutions."  The  individualists,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  it  is  the  organized  power  of  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  guaranteeing  justice  and  securing  to  every  one  his  own. 

Under  freedom  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to 
individual  combination  and  association  for  facility  and  econ- 
omy of  production.     When,  however,  such  organizations  use 
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their  privilege  injuriously  for  the  public  good,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  interest  of  individual  rights,  exercises  a  proper 
function  in  interfering.  There  are  many  enterprises,  of  them- 
selves monopolies,  which  properly  come  under  governmental 
control,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  protected  from  the 
cumnng  machinations  of  the  few.  The  difficulty  is  to  draw  the 
line  accurately  and  justly.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  a  city  govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  franchise  of  its  streets  for  its  citizens, 
instead  of  gi^'ing  it  away  to  corporations  like  the  railway,  the 
gas  or  telegraph  companies,  even  if  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
cany  on  these  occupations.  All  benefit  thereby.  But  this 
affords  no  reason  why  the  business  of  private  individuals  or 
corpoi*ations,  not  antagonistic  to  the  general  welfare,  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  government.  In  ordinary  trade  natural  supply 
and  demand  are  better  guides  to  prosperity  than  congresses  or 
boards  of  aldermen,  however  wise.  Hands  off  except  to  arrest 
the  individuals  or  companies  who  are  laying  hands  on  I  Guided 
by  this  rule  the  steps  towards  State  control  of  any  industry, 
even  within  its  rightful  scope,  would  be  slow  and  tentative, 
and  evolved  by  careful  and  scientific  experiment. 

The  one  distinctive  merit  of  the  Nationalist  agitation  is  that  it 
creates  discussion  on  matters  of  vital,  social  interest.  Its  injuri- 
ous effect  is  to  draw  off  earnest  people  from  direct  practical 
endeavor.  While  scheming  in  the  name  of  liberty  to  place  new 
bonds  upon  the  people,  wliose  chief  sufferings  come  from  restric- 
tions, they  do  not  help  to  loosen  chains  which  now  offend.  Its 
leaders  are  indifferent  to  the  evils  of  tariffs,  because  tariffs  are 
directly  and  logically  socialistic.  Although  in  professed  sym- 
pathy with  the  single  tax  reform,  which  seeks  to  lift  the  burden 
from  industry  and  place  it  upon  land  values,  which  are  created 
and  belong  of  right  to  the  people.  Nationalism  deceives  itself  in 
supposing  the  movement  to  be  in  the  direction  of  government 
monopoly.  Its  purpose  is  far  otherwise,  and  all  it  requests  of 
government  is  to  see  to  it,  tliat  what  is  by  nature  intended  for 
the  use  of  all  shall  not  be  seized  and  held  for  speculation  in- 
the  interest  of  the  few.     It  is  an  anti-socialistic  movement. 

It  is  vain  to  look  to  dynasties  or  popular  governments  for  initi- 
ative progress  of  reforms  which  they  only  reflect  and  register. 
Individual  freedom  will  alone  bring  the  ideal  government. 

"  For  always  in  thine  eyes,  O  Liberty  ! 
Shines  that  high  light  whereby  the  worid  is  saved ; 
And  though  thou  slay  us,  we  will  trust  in  thee." 


DIVORCE  VERSUS  DOMESTIC  WARFARE. 


BY   ELIZABETH   CADY   STANTON. 


The  fetich  of  our  time  is  tlie  legislative  enactment.  It  is 
considered  that  men  should  be  more  moral,  more  temperate, 
immediately  a  party  arises  in  the  State,  clamoring  for  a  law 
to  legalize  its  theories. 

But  unfortunately,  progress  cannot  be  obtained  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Development  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
the  only  soil  in  which  it  will  flourish  is  that  of  broad  human 
culture.  Hannonious  progress  is  not  to  be  secured  for  the 
individual  or  society  by  hasty  methods.  You  can  make  men 
hypocrites  by  proliibitory  laws ;  you  cannot  make  them 
moral. 

There  is  a  demand  just  now  for  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  that  shall  make  the  laws  of 
Mairiage  and  Divorce  the  same  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
As  this  sugge^itknT  comes  uniformly  from  those  who  consider 
the  present  divorce  laws  too  liberal,  we  may  infer  that  the 
proposed  National  Law  Ls  to  place  the  whole  question  on  a 
narrower  basis,  rendering  null  and  void  the  laws  that  have 
been  passed  in  a  broader  spirit,  according  to  the  needs  and 
experiences  in  certain  sections,  of  the  sovereign  people.  And 
here  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  the  widest  possible  law  would 
not  make  divorce  obligator}'  on  anyone,  while  a  restricted 
law,  on  the  contrary,  would  compel  many  living  perhaps  at 
one  time  under  more  liberal  laws,  to  remain  in  uncongenial 
relations. 

Moreover,  as  we  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  on  this 
question,  we  are  not  qualified  to  make  a  perfect  law,  that 
would  work  satisfactorily,  over  so  va^it  an  area  as  our  boun- 
daries now  embrace.  I  see  no  evidence  in  what  has  been 
published  on  this  question  of  late  by  statesmen,  ecclesiastics, 
lawyers,  and  judges,  that  any  of  them  have  thought  suffi- 
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ciently  on  the  subject,  to  prepare  a  well-digested  code,  or  a 
comprehensive  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution. 

Some  view  it  as  a  civil  contract,  though  not  governed  by 
the  laws  of  other  contracts ;  some  view  it  as  a  religious 
ordinance,  a  sacrament ;  some  think  it  a  relation  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  State,  others  by  the  Church,  and  still  others  think 
it  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  individual.  With  this  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  among  our  leading  minds,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  national  law. 

Moreover,  as  woman  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
marriage  relation,  her  enfranchisement  is  the  primal  step  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  basis  of  family  life.  Before  public 
opinion  on  this  question  crystalizes  into  an  amendment  to 
the  national  constitution,  the  wife  and  mother  must  have  a 
voice  in  the  governing  power,  and  must  be  heard  on  this 
great  social  problem,  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  leaving  aU  these  questions, 
as  now,  to  the  States.  Local  self-government  more  readily 
permits  of  experiments  on  mooted  questions,  which  are  the 
outcome  of  the  needs  and  convictions  of  the  community. 
The  sijialler  the  area  over  wliich  legislation  extends,  the 
more  pliable  are  the  laws.  By  leaving  the  States  free  to 
experiment  in  their  local  affairs,  we  can  judge  of  the  work- 
ing of  different  laws  under  varying  circumstances,  and  thus 
learn  their  comparative  merits.  The  progress  education  has 
achieved  in  America  is  due  to  just  this  fact  —  that  we  have 
left  our  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  hands  of  local 
authorities.  How  different  would  be  the  solution  of  the 
great  educational  question  of  manual  labor  in  the  schools,  if 
the  matter  had  to  be  settled  at  Washington !  The  whole 
nation  might  find  itself  pledged  to  a  scheme  that  a  few  years 
would  prove  wholly  impracticable.  Not  only  is  the  town- 
meeting,  as  Emerson  says,  *'  the  cradle  of  American  liber- 
ties," but  it  is  the  nursery  of  Yankee  experiment  and  wis- 
dom. England,  with  its  clumsy  national  code  of  education, 
making  one  inflexible  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  bright 
children  of  manufacturing  districts  and  the  dull  bairns  of 
the  agriculturing  counties,  should  teach  us  a  lesson  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  apart  State  and  national  government. 

Again,  before  we  can  decide  the  just  grounds  of  divorce, 
we  must  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  constitutes  marriage.  In 
a  true  relation,  the  chief  object  is  the  loving  companionship 
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of  man  and  woman,  theii*  capacity  for  mutual  help  and  happi- 
ness, and  for  the  development  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  each 
other.  The  second  object  is  the  building  up  a  home  and 
family,  a  place  of  rest,  peace,  security,  in  which  child-life 
can  bud  and  blossom  like  flowers  in  the  sunshine. 
,  The  first  step  towards  making  the  ideal  tlie  real,  is  to 
educate  our  sons  and  daughters  into  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  the  sacredness  of  married  life,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
parenthood.  I  would  have  them  give  at  least  as  much 
thought  to  the  creation  of  an  immortal  being  as  the  artist 
gives  to  his  landscape  or  stixtue.  Watch  him  in  his  houi-s 
of  solitude,  communing  with  great  nature,  for  days  and 
weeks  in  all  lier  changing  moods,  and  when  at  last  his 
dream  of  beauty  is  realized,  and  takes  a  clearly  defined  form, 
behold  how  patiently  he  works  through  long  months  and 
yeare,  on  sky  and  lake,  on  tree  and  flower,  and  when  com- 
plete, it  represents  to  him  more  love  and  life,  more  hope  and 
ambition,  than  the  living  child  at  his  side,  to  whose  con- 
ception and  antenatal  development  not  one  soulful  thought 
was  ever  given.  To  this  impressible  period  of  human  life, 
few  parents  give  any  thought,  yet  here,  we  must  begin  to 
cultivate  the  virtues  that  can  alone  redeem  the  world. 

How  oblivious  even  our  greatest  philosophers  seem  to  the 
well-known  laws  of  physiology.  Think  of  a  man  like 
Darwin,  so  close  an  observer  of  eveiy  form  of  life,  so  firm  a 
believer  in  the  laws  of  heredity,  venturing  on  marriage  and 
fatherhood,  while  he  was  the  victim  of  an  incurable  heredi- 
tary disease.  That  he  thought  of  this  wliile  raising  a  large 
family  is  i)lain  from  his  published  lettei-s,  in  which  he  deplores 
his  condition,  and  groans  lest  his  physical  afflictions  be  visited 
on  liLs  children  !  Alas  !  who  can  measure  the  miseries  of  the 
race  resulting  front  the  impure  and  unholy  marriages  into 
which  even  intelligent  men  and  women  so  recklessly  enter. 

The  tone  of  society  is  indeed  low  in  regard  to  all  these 
matters.  We  get  a  much  fairer  idea  of  the  settled  opinions 
of  men  on  any  given  subject  from  their  civil  and  canon 
laws,  their  popular  literature,  theii*  customs  in  every-day  life, 
the  judgments  rendered  in  their  courts,  the  precepts  read  in 
their  pulpits,  than  from  theii*  occasional  guarded  utterances, 
when  called  on  for  theii*  well-digested  theories. 

Judging  their  estimate  of  woman  and  the  marriage  institu- 
tion by  the  civil  code  and  the  common  law  of  England,  by 
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the  opinions  of  the  fathei-s  of  the  church  and  the  apostles, 
there  is  very  little  purity,  dignity,  or  sacredness  pertaining 
thereto. 

The  contract  is  wholly  an  unjust,  unequal  one ;  woman  is 
left  at  a  disadvantage  at  every  point.  The  best  writers  on 
law  claim  that  there  should  even  be  a  different  code  of  morals 
for  husband  and  wife,  that  the  violation  of  the  marriage  vow 
is  worse  on  her  part  than  on  that  of  the  man. 

"  Many  jurists,"  says  Kent,  vol.  2,  p.  88,  "  are  of  opinion 
that  the  adultery  of  the  husband  ought  not  to  be  noticed  or 
made  subject  to  the  same  animadversions  as  that  of  the 
wife,  because  it  is  not  evidence  of  such  entire  depravity, 
nor  equally  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  morals,  good  ' 
order,  and  happiness  of  domestic  life."  Montesquieu,  Poth- 
ier,  and  Dr.  Taylor  all  insist  that  the  cases  of  husband  and 
wife  ought  to  be  distinguished,  and  that  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  vow,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  is  the  most  mischiev- 
ous, and  the  prosecution  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  offence 
on  her  part, —  and  remember  the  administration  of  justice 
depends  far  more  on  the  opinions  of  eminent  jurists,  than  on 
law  alone,  for  law  is  powerless  when  at  variance  with  public 
sentiment. 

Do  not  the  above  citations*  clearly  prove  inequality?  Are 
not  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  marriage  contract  based 
on  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  man  as  the  keeper  of 
woman's  virtue  —  her  sole  protector  and  support?  Out  of 
marriage,  woman  asks  nothing  at  this  hour  but  the  elective 
franchise.  It  is  only  in  marriage  that  she  must  demand  her 
rights  to  person,  children,  property,  wages,  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  How  can  we  discuss  all  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  marriage,  without  perceiving  its  essential 
essence,  end,  and  aim  ?  Now,  whether  the  institution  of 
marriage  be  human  or  divine,  whether  regarded  as  indissolu- 
ble by  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  dissoluble  by  civil  courts, 
woman,  finding  hei'self  equally  degraded  in  each  and  every 
phase  of  it,  always  the  victim  of  the  institution,  it  is  her  right 
and  her  duty  to  sift  the  relation  and  the  compact  through  and 
through,  until  she  finds  out  the  true  cause  of  her  false  posi- 
tion.    How  can  we  go  before  the  legislatures  of  our  respective 
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States^  and  demand  new  laws,  or  no  laws,  on  divorce,  uutil 
we  have  some  idea  of  what  the  true  relation  is? 

We  decide  the  whole  question  of  slavery  by  settling  the 
sacred  righto  of  the  individual.  We  assert  that  man  caonot 
hold  property  in  man,  and  reject  the  whole  code  of  laws  that 
conflicts  with  the  self-evident  truth  of  that  assertion. 

So  I  assert  that  man  cannot  hold  property  in  woman,  that 
a  husband  cannot  own  and  hold  a  wife,  except  by  the  power 
of  mutual  love  and  attraction.  In  this  relation  they  must 
stand  as  equals,  and  all  laws  that  do  not  recognize  tlus  fact 
should  be  null  and  void. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  marriage,  as  propounded  by  Paul 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Corinthians,  degrades  alike  the 
woman  and  the  relation.  He  teaches  that  the  sole  reason  for 
maniage  is  that  a  man  may  gratify  instinct  without  sin. 
But  lor  this  object,  he  says,  it  were  better  not  to  marry.  On 
this  idea,  the  doctrine  of  celibacy  was  made  obligatory  in  the 
priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  fact,  Paul's  teachings 
faiily  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Church  for  centuries.  This 
influence  still  [pervades  our  laws,  corrupts  our  thoughts,  and 
demomlizes  our  customs.  The  marriage  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  incorporates  the  Pauline  doctrine, 
is  felt  by  English  brides  and  bridegrooms  to  contain  what  is 
so  offensive  to  decency,  that  many  clergymen  mercifully 
make  lawful  omissions. 

The  contmdictory  views  in  which  woman  is  represented, 
are  as  varied  as  pitiful.  While  the  Magnificat  to  the  Virgin 
is  chanted  in  all  our  cathedrals  round  the  globe,  on  each 
returning  Sabbath  day,  or  her  motherhood  extolled  by  her 
worshippei^s,  maternity  for  the  rest  of  womankind  is  referi-ed 
to  as  a  weakness,  a  disability,  a  curse,  an  evidence  of  woman's 
divinely  ordained  subjection. 

Yet  surely  the  real  woman  should  have  some  points  of 
resemblance  in  character  and  position,  with  the  ideal  one, 
whom  poets,  novelists,  and  artists  portray. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  mater- 
nity, while  the  wife  is  practically  regarded  as  an  inferior,  a 
subject,  a  slave. 

Having  decided  then  that  companionship  and  conscientious 
parenthood  are  the  only  true  grounds  for  marriage,  if  the 
relation  brings  out  the  worst  characteristics  of  each  party,  or 
if  the  home  atmosphere  is  unwholesome  for  children,  is  not 
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the  very  reason  cTetre  of  the  union  wanting  and  the  marriage 
practically  annulled  ?  It  cannot  be  called  a  holy  relation, — 
no,  not  even  a  desirable  one, — when  love  and  mutual  respect 
are  wanting.  And  let  us  bear  in  mind  one  other  important 
fact :  that  lack  of  sympathy  and  content  in  the  parents  indi- 
cates radical  physical  unsuitability,  which  results  in  badly 
organized  offspring.     As  Milton  says : — 

Children  born  in  these  unhappy  and  unhallowed  connections 
are,  in  the  most  solemn  sense,  of  unlawful  birth  —  the  fruit  of 
lust,  but  not  of  love  —  and  so  not  of  God,  divinely  descended,  but 
from  beneath,  whence  proceed  all  manner  of  evil  and  uncleanli- 
ness.  Next  to  the  calamity  of  such  a  birth  to  the  child,  is  the 
misfortune  of  being  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  household 
where  love  is  not  the  law,  but  where  discord  and  bitterness 
abound  ;  stamping  their  demoniac  features  on  the  moral  nature, 
with  all  their  odious  peculiarities  —  thus  continuing  the  race  in  a 
weakness  and  depravity  that  must  be  a  sure  precursor  of  its  ruin, 
as  a  just  penalty  of  long- violated  law. 

If  then  the  real  object  of  marriage  is  defeated,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  individual  concerned,  to 
see  that  all  such  pernicious  unions  be  legally  dissolved. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  incompatibility  of  temper  defeats  the 
two  great  objects  of  marriage,  it  should  be  the  primal  cause 
for  divorce.  To  quote  Milton  again,  who  speaks  boldly  on 
this  point :  — 

"  Of  all  insulting  mockeries  of  heavenly  truth  and  holy  law, 
none  can  be  greater  than  that  physical  impotency  is  cause  suffi- 
cient for  divorce,  while  no  amount  of  mental  or  moral  or  spiritual 
imbecility  is  ever  to  be  pleaded  in  support  of  such  a  demand. 
Such  a  law  was  worthy  those  dark  periods  when  marriage  was 
held  by  the  greatest  doctors  and  priests  of  the  Church  to  be  a 
work  of  the  flesh  only,  and  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  defile- 
ment —  denied  wholly  to  the  clergy,  and  a  second  time  forbidden 
to  all." 

We  hear  from  all  sides  that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
is  al>solutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  family,  the 
purity  of  society,  and  the  good  of  the  State.  But  to  my 
mind,  so  important  is  unit?/  in  marriage^  so  dependent  upon 
this  the  usefulness  of  the  home,  the  good  of  society,  the 
solidarity   of   the    State ;    so    lamentable    the    consequences 
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invariably  resulting  from   disunity  in  marriaye^  that   every 
encouragement  to  divorce  ought  to  be  given. 

Transient  lapses  from  some  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  might 
not  l^e  as  disastrous  to  the  peace  of  home  life  a^  a  perpetual 
domestic  warfare,  with  no  truce  ever  gi-anted  and  no  quarter 
given. 

The  true  standpoint  from  which  to  view  tliis  question  is 
individual  sovereignty ;  individual  happiness.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  interests  of  society  are  paramount  and  fii*st  to  be 
considered.  This  was  the  old  Roman  idea,  the  Pagan  idea, 
that  the  individual  was  made  for  the  State. 

The  central  idea  of  barbarism  has  ever  been  the  family, 
the  tribe,  the  nation,  never  the  individual.  But  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the  right  of  individual  conscience 
and  judgment.  The  reason  it  took  such  a  hold  on  the  heart8 
of  the  people,  was  because  it  taught  that  the  individual  was 
primary,  the  State,  the  Church,  society,  the  family  secondary. 
However,  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  question  of  human 
interest  shows  that  the  highest  good  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual and  society,  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

The  question  of  Divorce,  like  Marriage,  should  be  settled 
as  to  its  most  sacred  relations,  by  the  parties  themselves, 
neither  the  State  nor  the  Chui*ch  having  any  right  to  inter- 
meddle therein.  As  to  property  and  children,  it  must  be 
viewed  and  regulated  as  a  civil  contract.  Then  the  union 
should  be  dissolved  with  at  least  as  much  deliberation  and 
publicity  as  it  was  formed. 

There  might  be  some  ceremony  and  witnesses  \m  add  to 
the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Like  the  Quaker 
marriage  which  the  parties  conduct  themselves,  so  in  this 
case,  without  any  statement  of  their  disiigreements,  the  par- 
ties might  simply  declare,  that  after  living  together  for  sev- 
eral years,  they  found  themselves  still  unsuited  to  each 
other  and  incapable  of  making  a  happy  home. 

If  divorce  were  made  respectable,  and  recognized  by 
society  as  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right,  reasonable  men  and 
women  could  arrange  all  the  preliminaries,  often  even  the 
division  of  property  and  guardianship  of  cliildren,  quite  as 
satisfactorily  as  it  could  be  done  in  the  courts.  Where  the 
mother  is  capable  of  training  the  children,  a  sensible  father 
would  leave  them  to  her  care,  rather  than  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  stranger.     But  where  divorce  is  not  respectable, 
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men  who  liave  no  paternal  feeling  will  often  hold  the  child, 
not  so  much  for  its  good,  or  his  own  affection,  as  to  punish 
the  wife  for  disgracing  him.  The  love  of  children  is  not 
strong  in  most  men,  and  they  feel  but  little  responsibility  in 
regard  to  them.  See  how  readily  they  turn  off  young  sons 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  unless  the  law  compelled  them 
to  support  their  illegitimate  children,  they  would  never  give 
them  a  second  thought.  But  on  the  mother-soul  rests  forever 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  human  life.  Her  love  for  the 
child  bom  out  of  wedlock  is  often  intensified  by  the  infinite 
pity  she  feels  for  its  disgrace.  Even  among  the  lower 
animals,  we  find  the  female  ever  brooding  over  the  young 
and  helpless. 

Limiting  the  causes  of  divorce  to  physical  defects  or 
delinquencies ;  making  the  proceedings  public ,  prying  into 
all  the  intimate  personal  affairs  of  unhappy  men  and  women ; 
regarding  the  step  as  quasi  criminal ;  punishing  the  guilty 
pai-ty  in  the  suit,  —  all  this  will  not  strengthen  frail  human 
nature  ;  will  not  ensure  happy  homes ;  will  not  banish  scan- 
dals and  purge  society  of  prostitution. 

No,  no ;  the  enemy  of  marriage,  of  the  State,  of  society,  is 
not  liberal  divorce  laws,  but  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  that 
exists  in  the  home  itself.  A  legislative  act  cannot  make  a 
unit  of  a  divided  family. 

Many  writers  on  divorce  dwell  on  the  general  corruption 
and  demoralization  that  has  grown  out  of  the  liberal  laws  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  he  can  see  a  change  for  the  worse 
since  the  EnglLsh  Divorce  Act  was  passed  in  1 857,  and  yet 
it  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  has  kept  the  purest  court  known 
in  English  history.  I  think  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  time 
he  could  have  recalled  other  periods  when  there  was  far  more 
social  corruption  than  in  his  day. 

A  writer  in  the  Forum  mourns  over  the  facts  brought  out 
in  a  Report  for  which  Congress  made  an  appropriation  in 
1887,  showing  that  25,000  divorces  had  been  granted  in  a 
single  year  in  the  United  States.  •  He  says :  "  This  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  country."  Our  rulers  on  all  sides  are  sound- 
ing the  alarm  loud  and  clear.  "  Our  homes,  our  firesides,  our 
sacred  family  altars,  are  all  about  to  be  swept  away." 
25,000  divorces  in  one  year,  and  the  majority  demanded 
by  women. 
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There  seems  to  be  almost  a  panic  just  now  lest  the  founda- 
tions of  our  social  life  be  swamped  in  the  quicksands  of  liberal 
divorce  laws.  Seeing  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  trace  all 
the  pitfalls  in  society  to  their  true  causes,  it  is  an  unwantintable 
and  wholesale  assumption  to  attribute  all  our  social  upheav- 
als to  the  literal  divorce  laws  that  have  been  passed  within  the 
last  fifty  yeai-s.  Whence  came  all  the  advei-se  winds  that 
produced  the  terrible  corruptions  and  endless  changes  in  the 
marriage  relation,  through  polyandiy,  j)olygamy,  the  mutter- 
recht^  concubinage,  and  the  morganatic  relations  so  frequent  in 
the  royal  families  in  the  Old  World  ?  Marriage  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  in  Church  and  State  for  centuries,  that  made 
the  canon  and  civil  law  a  kind  of  football  for  popes  and  kings, 
ecclesiastics  and  statesmen,  and  now,  foi-sooth,  because  under 
free  republican  institutions,  a  new  type  of  womanhood  has 
been  developed,  demanding  larger  freedom  in  the  marriage 
relation,  justice,  liberty,  and  equality  under  the  law,  our  con- 
servatives think  the  whole  institution  is  about  to  topple  on 
their  heads. 

I  would  recommend  every  rational  man  and  woman  think- 
ing and  writing  on  this  subject,  to  nui  through  t)ieir  life- 
experience,  summon  up  all  the  divorced  people  they  know, 
gauge  their  moral  status,  and,  if  ix)ssible,  the  influence  of  their 
lives  as  writers,  speakei-s,  artists,  and  philanthropists,  and  see  if 
they  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  best  men  and  women 
of  their  acquaintance.  In  my  own  circle  of  friends,  I  can 
recall  at  most  about  two  dozen  —  all  as  gifted,  moral,  and 
refined  men  and  women  as  I  ever  knew.  But  few  of  the 
women  married  again,  and  those  who  did,  have  been  excep- 
tionally happy  in  their  new  relations. 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  divorces,  so  far  fi-om 
showing  a  lower  state  of  morals,  proves  exactly  the  reverse. 
Woman  is  in  a  tiansition  period  from  slavery  to  freedom  and 
she  will  not  accept  the  conditions  in  married  life  that  she 
has  heretofore  meekly  endured. 

When  the  mother,  with  all  her  steadfast  love  of  home  and 
children,  her  natural  aversion  to  change,  demands  release,  we 
may  rest  assured  her  reasons  for  sundering  the  tie  ai-e  all 
sufficient  to  herself  and  should  be  to  society  at  large. 

The  fre(iuent  demands  for  divorce  simply  mean,  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  ideal  marriage  state.  Divorce  is  a 
challenge    to  our  present  system.     Evolution  has   been  the 
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law  of  life.     The  relation  of  the  sexes  has  passed  through 
many  phases,  and  is  likely  to  pass  tlu-ough  many  more. 

So  long  as  it  is  the  testimony  of  missionaries  among  the 
abandoned  classes,  that  prostitution  is  largely  supported  by 
maiTied  men,  and  so  long  as  it  is  the  verdict  of  one  of  the 
keenest  observers  of  human  nature*  that,  after  eighteen 
hundred  years,  the  man  is  still  imperfectly  monogamous ; —  so 
long  as  these  facts  remain,  no  one  need  hope  for  permanent 
social  relations.     To  quote  Milton  again :  — 

Observation  and  experience  daily  show  how  incompetent  are 
men,  as  individuals,  or  as  governments,  to  select  partners  in  busi- 
ness, teachers  for  their  children,  ministers  of  their  religion,  or 
makers,  adjudicators,  or  administrators  of  their  laws  ;  and  as  the 
/  same  weakness  and  blindness  must  attend  in  the  selection  of 
matrimonial  partners,  the  dictates  of  hiunanity  and  common  sense 
*^^  alike  show  that  the.  latter  and  most  important  contract  should  no 
more  be  perpetual  than  either  or  all  of  the  former. 

Though  marriage  be  in  itself  divinely  founded,  and  is  fortified 
as  an  institution  by  innumerable  analogies  in  the  whole  kingdom 
of  unfvcrsal  nature,  still,  a  true  marriage  is  only  known  by  its 
results  and,  like  the  fountain,  if  pure,  will  reveal  only  pure 
manifestations.  Nor  need  it  ever  be  said,  "  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  for  man  could  not  put 
it  asunder ;  nor  can  he  any  more  unite  what  God  and  nature  have 
not  joined  together. 


♦W.  D.  IIowolls.    luilian  Suiiimt'r. 
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NO-NAMK   SKRIES.      NUMBER   TWO. 


There  is  an  old  and  significant  exclamation  heard  in  New- 
England  :  it  is  "  I  want  to  know  I "  It  is  merely  a  vocal 
gesture  of  surprise,  equivalent  to  "  You  don't  tell  me  that !  " 
or  "  Is  it  possible  ?  "  It  may  be  considered  significant,  for  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  New  Englander,  is 
our  appetite  for  information  of  all  kinds.  Our  humor  is 
peculiarly  our  own,  it  never  deserts  us  during  the  indulgence 
in  our  indomitable  curiosity.  There  is  nothing  prying  in  it, 
we  are  not  curious  about  pei-sons,  but  inquisitive  about  things. 

Let  us  recall  a  story :  An  old  Vennonter  was  on  a  brief  \dsit 
to  Boston  some  years  ago,  when  he  heard  of  a  wonderful 
instrument  recently  invented  called  the  Telephone,  through 
which  a  man  could  hold  a  convei-sation  with  a  friend  a  hun- 
dred miles  away.  This  taxed  the  old  man's  credulity  too 
heavily ;  he  must  see  that  to  believe  it,  and  tell  his  neigh- 
bors, when  he  returned  home,  what  the  world  was  coming  to 
in  Boston  !  So  he  visited  the  telephone  office  and  witnessed 
the  operation  of  sending  and  receiving  a  message.  Still  he 
would  not  be  satisfied.  He  asked  if  he  could  send  a  message 
to  his  wife  at  home.  It  was  found  that  in  the  town,  not  far 
from  his  fann,  there  was  a  telephone  station,  through  which  a 
message  was  sent,  requestmg  that  the  lady  should  be  brought 
down  to  that  end  of  the  wire.  Our  Vermonter  patiently  waited 
until  a  signal  came  that  she  was  there. 

"  Come  sir !  speak  to  her  yourself,"  said  the  operator,  "  you 
will  recognize  her  voice,  although  the  answera  may  come 
disturbed,  for  there  is  a  thunder-storm  gomg  on  somewhere 
along  the  line." 

"  Oh,  hold  on  now,"  said  the  suspicious  old  fellow,  "that  can't 
change  my  wife's  voice,  she's  got  a  thunder  of  her  own  ;  you 
can't  fool  me." 
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"  Go  on,  sir,  they  are  waiting  a  call !  " 

"  Say,"  shouted  the  farmer  into  the  instrument,  "  is  that 
you,  old  gal  ?  " 

"Who  are  you?  "  came  a  female  voice  in  reply. 

"  I'm  Josh !  right  here  in  Boston,  and  sha'n't  come  home 
this  week ! " 

At  this  moment  an  electric  shock  was  imparted  to  the  wire 
by  the  storm,  and  somehow  its  effect  on  Josh  was  a  blow  on 
the  side  of  his  head  that  knocked  him  flat. 

"  That's  Sairey,  every  time ! "  quietly  acknowledged  the 
fanner  as  he  picked  himself  up.  The  blow  canied  conviction 
to  his  mind.  Well,  Mr.  Arena,  I  am  one  of  the  Josh  kind, 
and  as  I  go  along  through  this  wonderful  piece  of  machinery 
wliich  things  genemlly  have  got  to  be,  I  see  many  things 
that  I  can  no  more  account  for  than  Josh  could  account  for 
the  telephone.  I  don't  want  to  go  far  to  find  myself  asking. 
Why  is  this  so  ? 

Here  in  this  room  "  I  want  to  know  "  why  the  floor  below 
my  feet  is  built  hollow  ?  It  is  laid  with  joists  from  wall  to 
wall,  floored  with  boards  on  top,  and  sheathed  with  lath  and 
plaster  underneath  to  make  a  ceiling*  Now,  doesn't  it  strike 
anybody  that  this  is  providing  so  many  channels  for  fire  to 
run  along  under  the  floor  where  it  cannot  be  seen  nor  got  at? 
Then  that  wall  there  is  a  hollow  partition  of  lath  and  plaster, 
so  the  fire  can  run  up  inside,  along,  and  l)etween  the  studs  that 
invite  it  to  rise  up  to  the  floor  above.  Why  is  there  not  some 
filling  put  in  to  make  the  floor  solid  ?  and  the  same  in  the 
partition  wall  ?  It  seems  to  me  such  filling  would  resist  the 
j)rogress  of  fire,  and  l)e  an  objection  to  rats,  mice,  and  other 
vermin,  breeding  and  living  in  these  convenient  ready-made 
neste.  A  solid  floor  filled  in  this  manner,  will  not  bum.  "  I 
want  to  know !  " 


Then  again  :  Why  is  that  breastwork  built  yonder  to  contain 
the  flues  ?  This  same  flue  is  a  brick  smoke-way,  intended 
to  caiTy  off  what  scientists  call  the  product  of  combustion. 
It  is  roughly  finished  on  the  inside,  and  so  gathera  all  the 
soot  that  can  lodge  there.  We  find  it  necessary  to  contract 
it  at  the  top  with  a  chimney-pot,  and  at  the  bottom  with 
a  contrivance  to  reduce  its  size,  intended,  I  believe,  to 
increase   the    di-aught ;    but  why   was    it  ever  bigger  than 
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the  chimney-i>ot  ?  Why  was  there  uot  a  glazed  earthen- 
ware pijje  embedded  in  the  wall  ?  Stove-pipes  as  a  rule 
draw  better  than  chimneys.  Then  understand  that  the 
joists  of  the  floor  are  stuffed  into  this  chimney  breastwork, 
and  careless  builders  let  some  few  inches  of  the  end  project 
int^>  the  chimney  itself.  Soot  gathers  upon  those  butt  ends, 
and  so,  when  a  roaring  fire  is  made  below,  the  end  of  the 
joLst  catches  fire,  for  it  is  baked  dry  as  a  tinder.  The  fire 
eats  its  way  in  l)etween  the  floors,  the  house  is  burned, 
j)erhaps  lives  are  lost,  and  all  from  *'  an  overheated  flue !  " 
No  sir;  it  was  in  my  opinion,  caused  by  defective  builduig. 
Wonderful  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tiles.  A  tiled  floor  and  a  tiled  skirting  would  be 
cleaner  and  healthier  than  wood.  There  may  be  a  preju- 
dice that  it  is  cold  in  mnter  months.  I  have  not  found  it 
so ;  it  retains  heat  longer  than  wood,  is  more  easily  kept 
clean,  and  harbors  no  infection  nor  vermin. 


I  look  out  of  my  window.  Gangs  of  men  are  employed 
pulling  up  the  pavement  of  the  street.  This  is  the  fifth 
time  our  street  has  been  up  within  three  years.  Poor  street  I 
when  will  these  cease  pulling  you  to  pieces  ?  Why  are 
we  so  far  advanced  in  useful  sciences,  and  are  in  our  swad- 
dling clothes  in  all  matters  that  concern  plain,  ordinary, 
useful  ai-ts  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  new  street  is  to  be  laid  out ; 
this  is  the  business  of  the  municipal  authorities,  who  depute 
their  engineer  to  superintend  the  work.  This  officer  may  be, 
and  in  New  York  is  likely  to  be,  Mr.  Patrick  O'Shaughnessey 
McGrath,  S.  I.  (civil  engineer),  whose  experience  extends 
to  the  shovel  and  the  hod.  The  street  is  opened,  and 
typhoid  made  popular  for  a  few  montlis  in  that  region. 
Sewers  are  built  anyhow,  ^vith  very  little  respect  to  the 
levels  required  for  ai-terial  di-ainage.  Why  is  not  the 
roadway  of  every  street  built  over  a  tunnel  occupying 
its  whole  width  from  cnrb  to  curb,  built  in  tln^ee  arched 
galleries,  the  centre  galleiy  containing  the  gas  and  water 
supplies,  and  underneath  it  the  drainage ;  the  side  galleries 
to  accommodate  the  electric  ^vires,  telegraph  wires,  pneu- 
matic tubes,  and  all  the  gearing  of  these  contrivances  for 
public  convenience  that  exist,  and  may  hereafter  l^  invented  ? 
These   galleries  should  afford  height,  and  room   for  attend- 
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anttt  to  pass  freely  along  them.  They  may  be  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  gratings  from  the  street.  I  am  not  an  engi- 
neer; I  am  only  a  Yankee;  and  no  doubt,  there  were  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan.  But 
I  see  a  considerable  revenue  could  accrue  to  the  city,  by 
making  gas,  water,  and  telegraph  and  other  companies  pay 
mileage  for  the  convenience  of  locating  their  pipes,  and 
as  there  is  "  money,"  in  it  that  way,  some  philanthropists  may 
take  it  up,  and  make  it,  what  I  can't,  practical.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  that  the  surface  roadway  itself,  over  such  a 
tunnel,  need  never  be  moved  or  broken  up,  and  here  alone 
would  be  as  a  mighty  saving  to  the  municipality,  but  of 
course  a  loss  to  the  jobbers. 


Last  summer  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  a  look  at 
Europe  and  see  if  it  had  changed  any  since  I  was  over  there 
thirty  years  ago.  I  thought  as  a  good  many  of  their  people 
had  travelled  over  here,  they  might  have  carried  along  some 
American  ideas,  so  England  might  have  picked  up  some  im- 
provements, and  bettered  itself.  Of  course  I  knew  they 
beat  us  on  streets,  and  roads,  and  public  tidiness  generally. 
They  have  settled  down,  and  we  have  not;  England  is  fin- 
ished, —  that  means  she  is  done  growing  —  has  left  school  — 
has  got  no  more  to  learn ;  we  are  unfinished,  we  are  not 
half  grown,  and  have  got  a  deal  to  learn  —  not  from  Europe 
but  from  the  Future,  which  we  are  going  to  make,  because 
Europe  is  done  with  :  its  only  use  was  to  serve  as  the  cradle 
of  the  United  States. 

But  where  am  I  getting  to  ?  Oh,  I  remember  I  The  first 
thing  that  struck  me  on  board  the  Cunard  steamship,  as  I  went 
across,  was  the  splendid  discomfort  that  was  organized  in  all 
the  regulations  of  the  vessel!  What?  No  improvement  since 
thirty  years  ago  when  I  sailed  with  old  Judkins  on  the 
Persia  ?    I  want  to  know ! 

At  eight  o'clock  m  the  morning,  a  fellow  comes  along  the 
corridor,  passing  every  stateroom,  banging  on  a  gong.  The 
seasick  passenger  had  scarcely  composed  herself  to  sleep,  when 
the  red  tape  fiend  stirs  her  up  to  a  due  sense  of  her  misery. 
What  for?  Why  I  Not  content  with  waking  her  —  she 
smells  an  insult  to  her  stomach,  —  breakfast  prevails  in 
the   close   air  of   the   sliip.      Had  she  been  left  by  sleep 
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to  recover  some  little  strength !  but  no  sir,  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  passengers ;  of  these,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  are  sick ;  seven  appear  at  table !  the  gong  is  for  those 
seven !  Two  hundred  and  fifty  breakfasts  have  been  prepared 
—  two  hundred  and  fifty  dinners  will  follow  —  for  it  is  not 
possible  to  reckon  on  the  weather  —  and  at  the  first  smooth  day 
all  or  nearly  all  the  sick  will  suddenly  put  in  an  appearance. 
But  this  day  is  rough,  and  five  hundred  meals  are,  more  or 
less,  wasted !  Doesn't  this  come  of  the  boarding-house  system  ? 
and  that  system  the  worst  that  can  be  applied  to  passengers 
at  sea?  The  best  part  of  the  ship  is  sacrificed  to  accommo- 
date three  hundred  persons  at  table.  At  the  best  they  appear 
there  for  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  at  dinner-time. 
The  saloon  is  deserted  during  the  rest  of  the  day ;  for  if  the 
weather  is  fine  the  folks  are  on  deck,  and  if  it.  is  stormy  they 
are  in  their  staterooms.  Aint  it  reasonable  that  people  at  sea 
should  have  their  food  when  their  stomachs  require  it  ?  and 
that  they  should  choose  what  they  do  require?  Is  it  reasona- 
ble they  should  be  served  with  greasy,  ill  cooked,  tepid  food, 
at  hours  when  they  don't  want  it?  If  the  restaurant  system 
were  established,  there  would  be  fewer  people  in  the  saloon 
at  a  time,  a  smaller  saloon  would  be  sufficient,  and  better 
service  ensured.  If  some  thousands  of  restaurants  can  be 
successfully  served  in  Paris,  and  certainly  more  than  three 
hundred  dinners  are  provided,  admirably  cooked,  cannot  the 
same  system  be  pursued  on  board  ship,  I  want  to  know !  Even 
in  Paris,  and  in  Switzerland,  where  hotel  keeping  is  carried 
to  as  near  perfection  as  I  caa  imagine,  the  table  d'hote  system 
is  a  failure.  In  London  the  public  dinners  have  long  been 
a  standing  joke,  I  mean  the  great  civic  banquets  and  those 
given  at  Freemason's  Tavern.  Split  those  endless  tables  — 
divide  the  whole  business  into  parties  of  eight  —  separate  the 
service  —  let  each  order  from  the  bill  of  fare  as  they  do  at 
the  restaurant,  and  there  will  be  a  different  result.  What's 
the  matter  with  that  suggestion,  I  want  to  know ! 


There  is  not,  under  the  sun,  and  there  never  has  been,  a 
system  more  ingeniously  calculated  to  ensure  the  discomfort 
of  a  guest,  than  the  hotel  "  on  the  American  plan,"  invented 
by  Mr.  Paran  Stevens.  A  magnificent  building  is  erected 
on  the  most  valuable  and  central  piece  of  land  in  the  city ;  it 
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is  furnished  regardless  of  expense — and  comfort.  The  interest 
payable  on  this  outlay  is  a  fixture.  The  extravagance  of  the 
show  was  necessary  to  entice  the  traveller.  This  tariff  may 
be  three  or  four  dollars  a  day.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
only  chance  the  hotel-keeper  has  of  profit  on  this  payment  is 
to  give  his  guests  cheap  food  and  dear  wines.  The  traveller 
arrives,  registers  his  name ;  he  is  put  into  the  hopper,  the 
machinery  is  set  to  work,  and  he  is  turned  out  roomed, 
dined,  washed  and  shaved,  on  the  Paran  Stevens'  pattern. 
But  if  he  falls  ill,  or  does  not  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  machine,  the  Lord  help  him !  He  arrives  cold  and  hun- 
gry at  eleven  o'clock,  train  late.  Do  you  think  he  can  get  a 
mouthful  of  food?  No,  sir;  breakfast  is  over  at  ten,  and 
dinner  is  not  on  till  two. 

"  Well,  sir,"  suggests  the  gentlemanly  clerk,  "  you  can 
go  into  the  bar-room  and  get  a  cracker  and  a  bit  of  cheese." 

"  But,  sir ; "  replies  the  mournful  guest,  "  I  can't  take  my 
wife  into  the  bar-room.  Now  she  is  waiting,  cold  and  hungry, 
in  a  back  room  on  the  seventh  floor."  There  is  no  help  for 
it,  so  the  M.  G.  takes  his  starving  wife  under  his  arm,  goes 
out  in  search  of  a  restaurant  to  get  a  meal  he  has  already 
paid  for  in  the  hotel.  And  we  endure  this  meekly.  I  want 
to  know !  Sir,  I  can  get  a  better  dinner  at  a  French  railway 
station,  where  we  stop  "  twenty  minutes  for  refreshments," 
either  at  Boulogne  or  at  Dijon,  than  I  can  get  at  any  first-class 
Boston  or  New  York  Hotel  "  on  the  American  plan."  If 
the  French  can  do  it  why  can't  we  ? 


Now  here  is  another  question  I  should  like  to  put  to  some- 
one with  a  longer  head  than  mine,  and,  as  I  confess  to  a  first- 
class,  double-breiisted  ignorance  on  the  matter,  I  am  most 
afraid  to  put  this  why  on  the  list.  Time  was  we  had  copper 
money,  and  the  one-cent  piece,  not  to  speak  of  the  two-cent, 
was  an  inconvenient  load ;  so  we  invented  the  nickel,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  a  more  precious  metal  with  the  copper,  and 
the  coin  was  reduced  to  a  portable  and  convenient  size  ;  the 
iive-cent  silver  piece  was  inconveniently  small,  but  the  five- 
cent  nickel  just  fitted.  Why  might  we  not  apply  the  same 
contrivance  to  the  dollar?  The  silver  dollar  is  too  large. 
The  gold  dollar  was  too  small.  Is  there  any  reason  we 
should  not   have  a  coin   of  mixed  gold  and  silver,  something 
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smaller  in  size  than  the  twenty-five-cent  piece  ?  It  would  be 
a  value ;  the  dollar-bill  only  represents  a  greasy  rag.  The 
lowest  form  of  bill  might  be  the  five-dollar  note.  This  is 
found  to  work  well  in  Europe,  and  even  in  poor  Ireland 
there  is  no  bank-bill  lower  than  a  one-pound  note.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  currency  of  mixed  metals  would  not  be  serviceable 
for  exchange  with  foreign  countries.  Perhaps  that  might  be 
so  much  the  better  as  it  would  remain  a  fixed  native  circula- 
tion. This  objection,  however,  applies  even  more  reasonably  to 
bills,  which  are  of  themselves  of  no  value,  but  the  mixed  metal 
coin  would  be  still  bullion,  containing  the  weight  of  gold  and 
silver  that,  taken  together,  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  use  up  our  surplus  silver. 
Does  it  ever  occur  to  anyone  that  contagious  diseases  may 
be  circulated  by  these  bills  ?  Surely  if  the  grippe  was  con- 
veyed from  Russia  to  the  English  foreign  office  in  Westmin- 
ster, the  cholera  could  be  conveyed  in  a  wad  of  bills,  worn 
on  the  person  of  a  cholei*a  patient,  yet  who  thinks  of  fumiga- 
ting money  ?  No,  sir ;  we  are  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  it,  to 
make  any  trouble. 

m  *  *  *  *  * 

I  don't  doubt  that  many  of  your  readers  could  supply  a 
because  to  every  one  of  tliese  whys.  They  have  got  intellect 
into  them!  while  I  am  only  a  common-sensical  kind  of  old 

e 1  mean  fuss-maker.     The  present  generation  is  great 

on  controversy,  and  schemes,  and  inventions,  I  allow,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  like  a  river  that  runs  too  quick  to 
irrigate  much  all  round ;  it  is  so  engaged  in  looking  ahead,  it 
has  no  time  to  look  around. 

I  wonder  if  I  am  not  an  old  fool  ? 

'^  I  want  to  know  I  '* 


OF    DAVID'S   HOUSE. 


BY   JAMES   REALF,    JR. 


Titeke  is  an  April  day  whose  annual  recurrence  in  England 
is  marked  with  a  strange  increase  in  reverence  and  affection ; 
a  day  on  which  one  may  see  in  the  large  cities,  or  in  country 
places,  dames  of  fashion  and  club-idlers,  shop-girls  and  arti- 
sans, or  even  laborers  of  lower  degree,  wearing,  in  union  of 
sentiment,  a  pale  yellow  flower  on  their  bosoms,  the  favorite 
adornment  of  the  great  man  whom  they  honor  themselves  by 
celebrating. 

That  flower  is  the  primrose,  associated  of  yore  with  "  paths 
of  dalliance  "  but  now  indissolubly  connected  with  the  name 
and  fame  of  a  most  active  statesman  whose  hands,  indeed,  are 
folded  but  whose  works  yet  blossom  and  bear  fruit. 

That  statesman  is  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
never  so  much  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  as  to-day, 
when  gentle,  yet  firm  guidance  is  so  deeply  needed  to  steer 
the  ship  of  Old  England  safe  through  the  breakers  of  the 
Irish  Channel. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  paper — or  even  of  a  magazine — to  review  in  detail 
and  do  justice  to  the  political,  literary,  and  social  aspects  of  a 
life  so  large.  One  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  pointing 
out  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  lines  for  deeper  study  which 
his  history  presents.  And,  even  so,  the  richness  of  the 
material  at  hand  makes  it  equally  embarrassing  to  begin  as 
to  end. 

Years  ago  when  Charles  Dickens  was  wending  home  from 
one  of  Earl  Stanhope's  brilliant  dinners  where  the  rising  poli- 
tician, Disraeli,  had  been  the  soul  of  the  company,  the  great 
caricaturist  remarked  regretfully  to  a  friend  :  "  What  a  pity 
Politics  should  have  robbed  Literature  of  such  a  man  as  that !  '* 

But  men  of  letters,  txs  Editor  Howells  wisely  preaches,  are 
too  apt  to  overrate  the  importance  of  their  calling,  of  which 
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fact  this  dictum  of  Dickens  offers  an  instance  most  curiously 
extreme'.  For,  though  Disraeli  only  cultivated  letters  for 
political  purposes,  he  seems  to  many  men  "  the  most  consid- 
erable Englishman  of  his  time,"  perhaps  of  all  times  —  and 
why  ?  Because,  while  we  may  safely  admit  that  there  are 
certain  single  great  books  which  outweigh  in  their  results 
certain  single  great  deeds,  yet,  as  a  rule,  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  humanity  actions  speak  louder  than  words :  Ther- 
mopylae means  more  than  a  play  by  Sophocles;  Byron's 
death  for  Greece  more  than  his  Childe  Harold ;  Bunker  Hill 
outshines  a  liistory  by  Prescott ;  Appomattox  the  novels  of 
Howells. 

And  so,  to  some  who  regard  literature  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end,  the  man,  Disraeli,  stands  on  high,  because  he  raised 
thought  to  its  loftiest  utility  and  power  of  action  in  the 
improvement  of  the  masses  and  because  he  conquered  by  the 
divine  right  of  brains  the  slow  and  obstinate  race  that  he 
ruled. 

Nay,  he  subjugated  more  than  a  mere  nation.  He  plucked 
up  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  eighteen  Christian  centuries 
against  his  "  chosen  people."  Again  and  again  by  new  and 
novel  triumphs  he  emphasized  his  own  epigram  that  "  one- 
half  the  civilized  world  worships  a  Jew  and  the  other  half  a 
Jewess."  And  he  made  the  ethnic  fact,  which  once  was 
weighing  against  him,  a  glittering  point  in  his  favor,  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  battle  of  his  life. 

In  studying  a  public  character  one  is  apt  to  ask  first  what 
is  his  peculiarity,  his  originality,  his  specialty  ?  What  has 
he  done  alone  among  men?  The  answer  —  or  answers  — 
difficult  in  most  cases,  may  be  said  to  come  easy  in  tliis. 
Disraeli  was  the  fii-st  to  use  the  novel  as  a  political  educator.. 
He  made  his  books  the  stepping-stones  .  not  merely  of  him- 
self and  his  party,  but  of  the  people  at  large,  to  a  higher  life 
and  a  wider  freedom. 

Literarily  considered,  Vivian  Grey,  his  first  book,  is  crude, 
ill-balanced,  top-heavy  one  might  say :  brilliant  in  parts  and 
magnificent  in  moral,  but  tedious  and  overworded  toward  the 
close.  But  politically  judged,  it  is  a  marvel,  not  so  much, 
as  some  have  said,  for  the  prophecy  of  his  own  life  which  it 
audaciously  proclaims,  as  for  its  profound  insight  into  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  its  foresight  into  the  future  of  the  German 
Empire  under  Bismarck. 
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And  here  let  us  pause  to  postulate  that  foresight  must 
ever  be  the  prime  necessary  quality  of  a  great  statesman. 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  And  what  were  this 
man's — what  apples  of  knowledge  did  he  give  to  his  coimtry 
— what  instances  of  foresight  did  he  show?  Suffice  it  to 
name  a  few  whose  value  is  most  apparent. 

He  foresaw  the  necessary  dowiifall  of  Peel  and  worked  to 
hasten  the  event.  lie  foresaw  the  necessity,  as  well  as  felt 
the  right  of  the  people,  for  an  extension  of  suffrage ;  and  the 
Household  Suffrage  Reform  Bill,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
his  party  could  not  pass,  Disraeli,  by  a  miracle  of  intellectual 
force,  compelled  the  reluctant  Tories  to  adopt  and  raise  to  full 
growth.  Grey  and  Russell,  to  be  sure,  in  1832,  admitted  a 
large  coinmercial  and  middle  class  to  the  franchise,  and  annihil- 
ated a  few  rotten  boroughs ;  but  this  was  a  half  measure — more 
an  experimental  trade  than  a  bold  step  ahead — and  the 
full  credit  of  the  present  English  electoral  system  (which 
without  shame  we  may  admit  superior  in  some  points  to  our 
own)  belongs  to  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who,  by  the  reform  of 
1867,  settled  the  suffrage  on  its  true  foundation,  on  the 
broadest  and  highest  of  human  interests  and  values,  namely, 
the  household.  Most  of  his  friends  deemed  it  and  called  it 
"a  leap  in  the  dark  "and  some  of  his  detractors  might 
depreciatingly  claim  that  after  all  he  only  made  it  a  local 
benefit.  But  what  better  pavement,  we  ask,  could  there  be 
to  the  better  governing  of  Ireland  than  tliis  uplifting  of  the 
English  masses  ?  And  where  shall  we  find  in  the  annals  of 
England  so  brave,  so  brilliant,  so  far-reaching  a  success  of 
statesmanship  as  this  ?  That  it  should  eventually  have  forced 
Mr.  Gladstone  into  a  position  he  never  dreamed  of  occupy- 
ing as  the  champion  of  Irish  rights,  is  one  of  those  queer 
sarcasms  of  circumstance  that  seem  for  a  moment  to  transmute 
the  old  Greek  phantom.  Fate,  into  a  modern,  scientific  fact. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  immediately  valuable  display  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  was  the  position  taken  by  Disraeli  during 
our  American  Civil  War,  when  he  preserved  England  from 
immense  complications  and  upheld  the  struggling  cause  of 
common  humanity.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  were  vocifer- 
ous in  their  praises  of  Jefferaon  Davis  and  "  the  new 
nation  he  had  made."  Many  a  Liberal  and  many  a  Tory 
hailed  the  conspiring  oligarchy  and  wished  to  stretch  hands 
of  lielp,  and  if  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  English  upper 
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cla88   had   prevailed,  a  war  of  universal  magnitude   would 
proljably  have  resulted. 

But  Disraeli,  though  his  social  instincts  would  seem  likely 
to  liave  inclined  him  South  rather  than  North,  pre>'ised  the 
inevitable,  legitimate  end.  '  Seeing  where  the  fundamental 
riglit  Huljsisted  and  where  the  wealth,  too,  a  majoritj'  element 
of  iufxlem  war,  was  situate,  he  knew  what  the  final  outcome 
must  l)e,  however  brave  and  obstinate  the  rebels,  or  whatever 
teniixjrar}'  success  they  might  achieve  through  a  successful 
intervention  of  England.  '*  Southerners  may  possibly  whip 
three  Yankees  apiece,  but  they  cannot  fight  Progress,  when 
Ijacked  by  Yankee  dollars,"  was  his  practical,  incisive  opinion. 
Besides,  while  he  gauged  rightly  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  our  Middle  and  Western  States,  he  well  knew  that  England, 
if  she  warred  with  ils,  would  have  Russia  on  her  eastern  flank. 

Therefore  Disraeli  saved  England  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
an  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  disgraceful  war.  These  are  plain 
fjicts,  yet  even  the  Northern  press  in  this  coimtry  have  showTi 
a  disposition  to  undervalue  Disraeli's  lifework  and  impugn  his 
motives,  i>erha|)S  from  a  sensitive  national  vanity  which 
resented  one  of  his  remarks  that  America  was  provincial, —  a 
remark,  however,  veiy  true  at  the  time.  Then,  too,  Disraeli, 
the  author,  made  some  sarcastic  allusion  t<^>  one  of  our  large 
literary  firms,  {is  wholesale  appropriators  of  English  books, 
from  the  shock  of  which  imputation  their  tender  editorial 
conH(!iences  ai)i)ear  never  to  have  fully  recovered. 

But  Diwraeli's  finest  act  of  foresight,  foreshadowed  in  his 
attitude  during  our  upheaval,  and  outlined  in  his  later  for- 
eign policjy,  is  waiting  to  be  developed  into  fact  and  approved 
by  the  slow  wisdom  of  Time.  He  alone  among  statesmen 
seems  to  have  felt  that  the  Crimea  was  but  prelusive  to  a 
final,  supreme  death-struggle  between  the  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish autonomies,  a  struggle  most  likely  to  happen  chiefly  in 
that  corner  of  the  globe  where  the  sagacity  of  Beaconsfield 
sought  to  establish  "  a  scientific  frontier."  Indeed,  it  is 
pr()l)ably  safe  to  predict  that  the  world's  great  war  will  be  in 
Northern  India  —  and  the  friends  of  Progress  ought  to  enter- 
tain no  fears  about  the  outcome. 

The  fate  of  Poland  awaits  Russia.  Civilization  calls  for 
it.  Liberty  demands  it.  That  our  civilization,  too,  will  in 
time  succumb  and  be  succeeded  by  another,  we  may  be  ready 
to  admit,  remembering  how  many  civilizations  have  vanished 
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from  the  face  of  day ;  and  knowing  how  all  things  grow,  ripen, 
rot,  and  how  unto  all  things  is  appointed  a  change  —  to  sys- 
tems of  government  as  well  as  to  forms  of  material  natiu'e, 
but  is  not  the  student*  of  history  safe  in  believing  that  the 
invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of  America  will  pro- 
long the  power  of  the  English  autonomy  for  another  thou- 
sand years,  and  that  Europe,  though  it  may  take  more  time 
than  Napoleon  allowed  to  his  double-edged  prediction,  will 
become  all  republican  before  it  turns  all  Cossack  ? 

Now,  a  man  of  less  experience  having  such  foresight  as 
Disraeli  in  regard  to  Russia  might  have  hastened  to  precipi- 
tate the  conflict  and  forepluck  the  ripeness  of  time,  but  he 
decided  that  the. hour  for  Russia's  funeral  had  not  quite 
come.  The  grave,  't  is  true,  had  been  well  dug  by  the  pen 
of  Tourgenieff ;  and  the  Nihilists,  like  a  secret  disease,  had 
sapi>ed  and  undeiTnined  the  Russian  body  politic ;  yet  Dis- 
raeli was  content  to  wait.  Enough  for  his  present  to  block 
and  thwart  any  designs  upon  the  Orient.  But  Russia  was 
at  the  door  of  India,  struggling  for  the  key.  Now  for  the 
most  brilliant  move  an  English  statesman  ever  dreamed  of : 
''  Sei)oys  to  Malta !  " 

Call  it  a  coup  de  theatre^  if  you  will,  but  remember  how 
many  things  depend  upon  the  point  of  view  and  how  many 
hasty  judgments  of  the  past  have  yielded  and  must  yield  to 
the  revision  of  the  future.  Wild  wolves  and  even  intelli- 
gent dogs,  no  doubt,  think  a  full  moon  absurd,  unusual,  and 
un'natui-al,  for  they  try  to  howl  it  down  ;  but  they  get  tired 
of  howling,  and  the  calm,  beneficent,  beautiful  moon  shines 
on.  Envy  and  cant  must  always  bark  at  greatness ;  it  is  the 
compensating  privilege  of  little  natures. 

"  Envy  and  cant  most  wisely  would  surmise 
That  in  street  fights  great  Homer  lost  his  eyes ; 
That  Milton's  daughters  lived  in  constant  fear, 
And  Shakespeare  spent  his  youth  in  stealing  deer." 

And  Disraeli's  detractors,  after  accusing  him  of  belliger- 
ent intentions,  or  at  least  of  risking  a  rupture  with  Russia, 
then  turned  right  round  to  sneer  at  the  "  Peace  with  Honor  " 
which  he  brought  from  Berlin ;  but  how  soon  they  became 
confounded  by  the  recoil  of  their  detraction.  If  the  foreign 
policy  of  Beaconsfield  ever  needed  a  defender,  it  found  one  as 
much  in  the  Lil)enil  party  finally  as  in  his  own.     The  Berlin 
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compact,  according  to  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  couldn't 
stand  for  forty  days,  and  that  grand  orator,  Gladstone,  made 
it  the  chief  count  in  the  eloquent  indictment  which  he 
thundered  against  the  Tories  in  his  great  Mid-Lothian  cam- 
paign. But  hardly  were  Gladstone  and  the  Liberals  warm 
in  office  before  they  gravely  declared  that  it  should  be  one 
of  their  most  sleepless  cares  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the 
treaty  they  had  decried  and  to  continue  the  enforcement  of  the 
jx)licy  they  had  denounced. 

Let  us  look  at  Disraeli's  foreign  policy  still  more  narrowly. 
The  buying  of  the  Suez  Canal,  indeed,  if  no  other  point 
were  in  sight,  was  a  master-stroke  of  mere  business  for  a 
coimtry  with  so  much  ocean  traffic  and  shipping  as  England ; 
but,  in  its  relation  to  England's  other  Mediterranean  posses- 
sions, it  was  a  checkmate  of  political  science.  And  the 
acquisition  of  Cyprus  changed  the  Mediterranean  into  an 
English  lake,  attached,  as  it  were,  to  Beaconsfield's  private 
park.  For  with  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez*  and  Cyprus  for  links 
in  the  chain.  Southern  Europe  lies  bound,  hand  and  foot, 
practically  speaking,  under  the  guns  of  the  first  naval  power 
in  the  world,  and  Russia  can  get  no  southern  marine  outlet. 

It  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  Gladstone,  especially  in  an 
hour  like  this  when  he  is  devoting — in  however  mistaken 
and  hasty  a  manner,  without  having  educated  the  people  up 
to  it — the  last  moments  of  a  noble,  generous  life  to  the 
extinction  of  oppression  and  the  extension  of  fi-eedom.  But 
it  is  difficult,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  to  avoid  contrasting 
his  works  with  those  of  Beaconsfield.  Granting  the  colossal 
erudition  that  Gladstone  can  bring  to  almost  any  subject  and 
admiring  heartily  the  vast  pavement  of  good  intentions  which 
he  has  laid,  what  acts  of  practical  statesmanship  on  his  part 
can  be  instanced  to  compare  with  Disraeli's  conduct  in  our 
war,  his  treatment  of  Russia,  his  Household  Suffrage  Bill, 
or  even  with  the  Factory  Act,  by  which  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  and  children  were  lessened  and  the  legal  age  for 
child-labor  increased,  a  statute  which  has,  perhaps,  done  more 
good  and  given  more  chance  for  the  physical  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  industrial  classes  than  all  Gladstone's 
achievements  put  together  ?  May  we  not  say  that  Gladstone 
has  been  a  commentator,  where  Disraeli  was  a  creator,  and 
that  the  acquisitions  of  the  former,  immense  and  various 
though  they  be,  are  chiefly  in  liis  head,  while  the  acquisitions 
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of  the  latter  can  be  found  on  the  map  of  the  English  Empire 
as  well  as  in  the  increased  properties  and  pleasures  of  the 
masses  ? 

There  has  been  a  superstition  in  the  world  by  which  rogues 
have  often  profited,  but  which  is  now  happily  fading  away, 
a  fancy  that  a  man  of  genius  must  always  be  a  Delphic  crea- 
ture and,  if  not  obscure  in  words,  must,  at  least,  never  lower 
his  dignity  by  participating  in  anything  ungrand.  But  the 
homely  practicality  of  true  genius  never  avoids  the  little,  if  a 
little  can  be  gained.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent during  the  session  of  the  Berlin  Congress  where,  by-the- 
by,  Disiueli  insisted  at  the  start,  though  he  could  speak 
French  readily,  that  the  business  should  be  carried  on  in 
English,  thereby  implying  to  the  assembly  of  Europe  that 
English  was  the  master  tongue  of  the  world  and  he  the  master 
of  the  situation.  The  little  incident  was  this.  At  the  first 
diplomatic  dinner  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  rather  sharp 
oteerver,  suggested  to  Prince  Bismarck  tliat  it  was  unwhole- 
some to  swallow  cherrystones.  The  Prince  took  umbrage 
and  denied  the  charge,  whereupon  t^ie  Marquis  insisted  with  so 
much  warmth  that  Beaconsfield  was  forced  to  propose  him- 
self as  umpire.  Bismarck  accepted  the  offer  and  Beacons- 
field  quietly  demanded  his  plate.  Very  slowly  and  carefully, 
though  doubtless  with  an  inward  smile,  Beaconsfield  arranged 
the  stones  and  stems  in  military  order  and  lo  !  there  were 
two  stones  missing.  Here  was  a  demonstration  into  which 
personality  could  not  enter.  The  German  Prince  extended 
a  hand  of  apology  to  the  Marquis  and  said:  ''You  were 
right."  Then  turning  to  Beaconsfield,  he  exclaimed:  "My 
lord,  you  are  indeed  a  great  man." 

Now  some  great  men  in  such  a  case  would  probably  have 
rebuked  the  disputants  for  so  petty  an  altercation  and  thus 
have  increased  the  ill-feeling  or  exasperation.  This  is  a 
trifle,  true  ;  but  in  life  —  contrary  to  algebra  —  infinitesi- 
malities  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity  where  large 
calculations  are  at  stake. 

Yet  some  reader  may  ask :  "  How  happened  it,  if  Disraeli 
did  so  much  for  England  at  Berlin,  that  he  lost  the  ensuing 
election?"  Nothing  more  reasonable  to  ask:  nothing  more 
easy  to  answer. 

A  man  of  genius  is  not  infallible  and  this  was  Disraeli's 
error.     He  believed  in  the  common  sense,  gratitude,  and  honor 
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of  the  English  masses  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much.  He 
audaciously  allowed  his  partisans  to  stand  for  election  on  the 
platform  of  his  merits,  not  their  money.  The  Liberals  as 
iLsual  out-liberaled  each  other  in  the  bribery  and  corruption 
of  their  canvass.  Disraeli  trusted  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.  He  forgot,  in  the  long-continued  glow  of  his  Berlin 
triumph  and  London  ovation,  that  the  difficult  journey  to  the 
average  Englishman's  heart  begins  at  his  pocket  —  and  gener- 
ally ends  there.  'Tis  the  present,  tangible  penny,  not  the 
future,  probable  pound  that  catches  the  eye,  tickles  the  ear, 
and  wins  the  voice  of  the  multitude. 

Shortly  after  this  popular  dethronement  of  Disraeli,  how- 
ever, a  Russian  journal  contained  a  paragraph  to  this  effect : 
"  Beaconsfield  has  been  ignominiously  and  overwhelmingly 
defeated  at  the  popular  elections.  The  man  who  has  so 
systematically  opposed  the  progress,  thwarted  the  designs, 
and  dwarfed  the  acquisitions  of  our  Empire  is  politically 
dead.  The  man  who  stole  from  us  at  Berlin  what  we  had 
gained  in  the  field,  and  who  dictated  to  the  Congress  of 
Nations  as  if  he  were  greater  than  our  Emperor,  is  politically 
dead.  The  man  who  stopped  us  at  the  door  of  the  East  is 
politically  dead." 

Could  any  statesman  have  a  rarer  epitaph  than  such  exul- 
tation from  the  lii)S  of  a  national  foe  ? 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Disraeli  that  he  didn't  inspire  confi- 
dence ;  not  that  he  was  suspected  of  playing  false,  but  that 
he  was  felt  to  be  playing.  Truly  an  epigram  neat  enough  to 
be  one  of  his  own  make,  yet  hardly  apt  in  its  application. 
As  long  as  the  world  continues  to  be  divided  into  different 
nations  with  interests  frequently  clashing,  politics,  the  science 
of  government,  must  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
game,  and  national  politicians  must  be  players ;  and,  until  a" 
])ublic  man  realizes  this,  he  is  often  more  dangerous  to  the 
interests   of  a   civilized   nation   than   any   external  enemy. 

In  consonance,  too,  with  tlie  empty  tinkling  of  the  epigram 
just  quoted,  was  the  pleasant  English  habit  of  stigmatizing 
Disraeli  as  theatrical,  and  lauding  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  earnest, 
sturdy,  genuine  Englishman — "  The  People's  William,"  etc., 
etc.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Disraeli's  occasional  pyro- 
technics, he  never  attitudinized  with  an  axe  and  an  oak-tree 
for  the  behoof  of  British  "  hearts  of  oak."  He  never  dealt 
out  postal  cards  by  hundreds  to  obtrusive  admirei^.     Ho  dis- 
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dained  to  court  popularity  in  cheap  ways.  Fond  of  display, 
perhaps,  at  one  time  as  ever  any  Oriental,  he  desired,  how- 
ever, that  the  display  should  be  magnificent — or  not  at  all. 
And  there  is  fair  evidence  that  he  outgiew  his  racial  foible  for 
magnificence,  since  he  directed  that  his  funeral  should  l^e 
simple  and  that  his  bodily  fragment  should  be  laid^  not  in  the 
Valhalla  of  statesmen,  warriors,  thinkers,  poets,  and  kings — 
not  in  the  famous  gloom  of  Westminster  Abbey — but  by  tiie 
side  of  his  wife  in  the  obscure  little  village  of  Hughenden. 

We  are  too  apt,  at  this  day,  now  that  the  early  struggles 
of  this  man  have  become  an  old  story  to  our  minds,  merely 
to  consider  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  incoherent  party  as  the 
opposing  force  over  which  Disraeli  triumphed.  The  whole 
fact  is,  however,  that  his  adversary  was  the  whole  English 
nation.  His  party  disliked  him  at  fii-st  and  regarded  him  as 
an  interloping  adventurer.  The  queen,  at  last  his  friend,  was 
for  long  prejudiced  against  him ;  and  his  fight,  though  he  ranks 
as  a  Tory,  was  in  reality  against  the  illiberalism  of  his  age. 

For  such  a  duel  as  this  a  man  must  be  many-sided  ;  he 
must  possess  manifold  attributes,  intellectual  and  moral,  and 
all  in  a  high  degree.  Readiness,  patience,  confidence,  cour- 
age, audacity,  eloquence,  —  which  power  of  these  shall  we 
say,  then,  predominated  in  Disraeli  ? 

As  an  orator,  generically  speaking,  he  could  hardly  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  certainly  not  with  John 
Bright  or  our  own  Phillips,  perhaps  not  even  with  Beecher 
at  Beecher's  best.  To  be  sure,  we  have  the  testimony  of  his 
early  friends  that  in  youth  he  was  very  impajssioned  in  his 
eloquence,  but  he  learned  to  repress  or  prune  his  early  style 
and  l>ecame  calm,  almost  cold,  in  ''the  lonesome,  latter 
days."  Except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  then,  he  should 
be  deemed  a  great  debater  rather  than  a  great  orator.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  ever  uttered  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or 
modern,  that  fills  one  with  such  a  sense  of  perfect  power  as 
Disraeli's  response  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  noble- 
man who  taunted  him  with  his  Hebrew  origin.  The  taunt 
was  mean ;  the  reply  royal.  Springing  to  his  feet,  his  dark 
eyes  flashing  like  swords,  he  exclaimed :  "  Yes,  I  am  a  Jew. 
When  the  ancestors  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has 
flung  this  fact  in  my  face  as  a  taunt  and  an  imputation  — 
when  the  ancestors  of  that  honomble  gentleman,  I  repeat, 
were  brutal  savages  in  an  unknown  island,  mine  were  priests 
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in  the  Temple.     I  feel  every  fibre  of  my  being  thrill  with 
the  traditions  of  my  people." 

For  pathos,  his  speech  on  the  martydom  of  Lincoln  needs  only 
to  be  mentioned — a  speech  which  brought  that  awful  scene  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  ma(j[e  them  reiilize 
what  manner  of  man  was  our  steadfast  and  kindly  Lincoln. 

Of  Beaconsfield's  wise  wit  and  easy  humor  how  many 
anecdotes  gather  in  the  memory !  He  once  remarked  of 
Gladstone — "  A  man  without  one  redeeming  vice,  sir.''  And 
again,  when  asked  to  define  the  difference  between  "  a  mishap 
and  a  misfortune  "  he  replied  with  that  suavity  which  subtilizes 
sarcasm,  —  "  Oh  !  there's  nothing  more  simple ;  for  instance, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  fall  into  the  Tliames,  that  would  be  a 
mishap;  but,  if  anybody  should  fish  him  out,  that  would  be  a 
misfoitune."  (This  shaft,  by-the-by,  has  been  lately  stolen  by 
Max  O'Rell  and  applied  to  the  much-abused  ''  mother-in-law/') 

But  it  was  evident,  even  to  Disraeli's  opponents,  that  there 
was  no  malice  in  his  nature,  and  when  it  devolved  upon  Glad- 
stone to  move  a  national  monument  to  his  dead  rival,  even 
Gladstone  avowed  a  belief  that  Disraeli  had  never  nourished 
any  pei*sonal  animosity  against  him;  and  in  a  speech,  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  declared  to  be  a  nobler  monument  than 
brass  or  marble,  Gladstone  did  manly  homage  to  Disraeli's 
marvellous  powers,  his  faithful  championship  of  the  Jewish 
race,  his  boundless  courage,  and  his  absolute  freedom  from 
personal  or  political  i-ancor. 

Among  other  curious  things,  Disraeli  has  been  accused  of 
not  undei*standing  the  English  character;  yet  he  certainly 
showed  in  his  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
knew  its  fundiimental  weakness,  and  tlirough  that  weakness 
learned  to  gain  his  points.  That  House,  like  Falstaff,  loves 
a  mighty  laugh,  and  the  bitterest  detractors  of  Disraeli  have 
frankly  admitted  his  powers  of  wit  and  humor,  smooth  irony, 
and  cutting  sarcasm,  quick  ridicule,  and  careless  by-play. 
The  happy  hit,  the  felicitous  phrase  that  sticks  to  its  object 
and  cannot  be  torn  off,  the  dire  dissection  of  continual 
attack  —  these  are  the  things  Disraelian  which  vivify  the 
dry  pages  of  debate  yawning  before  a  student  of  Parliamen- 
tary annals.  The  wit  of  Disraeli  in  his  younger  days  was 
sometimes  terrible.  Though  doubtless  it  may  help  to 
immortalize  Gladstone,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feaied  that  it 
killed  Peel,  i)hysieally  as  well  as  politically.     Who  can  forget 
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how  earnestly  he  advised  that  hapless  minister  to  "  stick  to 
his  quotations,  because  he  never  quoted  anything  which  had 
not  previously  received  the  full  sanction  of  the  House  "  ? 

To  compliment  a  man  for  being  "  the  Rupert  of  debate  " 
and  then  explain  in  a  stage  whisper  that  Rupert  was  in  the 
habit  of  charging  through  the  line  of  his  foes  and  leaving 
his  camp  in  their  hands ;  to  congratulate  a  turbulent  fellow 
on  the  possession  of  a  "luminous  intellect" ;  to  rally  another 
on  his  "  jovial  profligacy,"  or  his  remarkable  intervals  of 
"  vinous  veracity  "  —  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  minor 
passes  of  DisraelFs  vocal  sword.  Besides,  he  had  the  high 
merit,  rare  in  any  man,  marvellous  in  an  orator,  of  brevity 
in  his  speeches  which  rarely  lasted  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes. Actually  a  kind  man,  despite  his  unique  powers  of 
sarcasm,  young  Ambition  found  in  him  a  steadfast  friend 
and  a  genial  guide.  He,  doubtless,  never  forgot  the  day 
when  he  went  to  a  certain  Israelite  —  not  then  a  Disraelite 
—  and  asked  for  a  loan  of  several  thousand  pounds,  "  On 
what  securitj',  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  "  queried  the  Hebrew  doubt- 
fully. "  On  the  security  of  my  ambition  and  my  genius," 
said  the  young  politician  calmly.  "  Very  extraordinary 
collateral,  Mr.  Disraeli,"  murmured  the  other,  '*  but  call  on 
me  to-monow,  if  you  please,  and  we  will  talk  it  over."  The 
Jew  was  wise,  and  Disraeli  got  the  money.  Or,  perhaps, 
when  he  saw  a  young  man  of  merit  struggling  along,  he 
recalled,  as  he  stooped  to  help  him,  with  a  thrill  of  supreme 
satisfaction  that  bitter  hour  of  failure  when  his  first  speech 
was  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  Opposition  and  he  closed 
it  abruptly  with  the  passionate  prophecy  :  "  The  day  will 
come  when  you  shall  hear  me." 

It  was  always  hard  to  think  of  this  man  as  old ;  hard  to 
think  of  the  handsome  author  and  "  joyous  dandy  "  of  Lady 
Blessington's  salon  as  old  and  haggard,  worn  with  the  strife 
of  politics,  weary  of  the  war  of  words,  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
amorous  of  the  perfect  sleep. 

It  was  hard  to  gaze  at  that  parchment  face  with  its  sphinx- 
like inwardness,  its  deep  lines  on  which  nothing  was  written, 
its  inscrutable  calm  and  immutable  pallor  and  then  —  realize 
that  the  owner  of  this  vague  visage  used  to  drink  deep  with 
Tom  Moore,  Count  D'Orsay,  Luttrell,  Rogers,  and  all  that 
glorious  generation  of  wits,  poets,  and  dandies  who  adorned 
the  beginning  of  this  great  and  splendid  century.     They  all 
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went  before  him.  He,  the  greatest,  alone  remained  —  alone 
lingered,  and  his  last  work  showed  no  signs  of  intellectual 
decay.  He  was  old,  't  is  true,  but  round  that  wrinkled  brow 
still  clung  the  roses  of  romance.  The  novel  of  his  life  was 
nearly  finished,  but  the  last  pages  bloomed  as  fresh  as  the  firet. 

And  still,  though  he  passed  away  without  regaining  that 
place  of  power  which  he  could  fitliest  fill,  his  life  stays  with 
us  yet,  a  triumph  and  an  example. 

For  history  afifords  no  parallel  to  the  ambition  of  this  man. 
A  Jew  to  mle  England?  Absurd,  impossible  !  It  was  as  if 
some  Aztec  peon  of  Mexico,  some  obscure  descendant  of 
Montezuma,  should  aim  his  hopes  at  the  Presidency  of  this  Re- 
public. The  idea  of  a  Jew  in  the  House  of  Commons  seemed 
revolutionary  enough,  but  a  Hebrew  among  the  lords,  au 
Israelite  at  the  head  of  the  government  —  simply  monstrous  ! 

It  remains  to  glance  at  Beaconsfield's  private  life  and  this, 
too,  is  exceptional,  fof  the  lives  of  English  statesmen,  Jis  a  rule, 
will  not  bear  narrow  scrutiny.  Very  pitiful  it  is  to  have  to 
explain  and  palliate  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  great !  Very 
splendid  to  find  a  great  man  for  whom  we  need  make  no  apolo- 
gies, invent  n6  excuses,  and  extenuate  nothing ! 

Possibly  in  his  youth,  for  the  age  was  loose,  Disraeli 
indulged  those  excesses  to  which  ''  April  blood  "  allures,  but 
vice  took  no  root  in  his  essentially  fine  nature.  The  story  of 
his  marriage,  of  his  wedded  life,  and  of  the  affections  lavished 
upon  him  by  many  true  feminine  hearts — hearts  never  hurt  or 
trifled  with  by  him — has  been  told  so  often,  and  is  known  so 
well  that  even  allusion  appears  superfluous. 

Perfectly  pure  and  calmly  beautiful  it  shines  forth  as  a 
cheering  star  for  all  who  believe  in  the  earthly  extance  of  virtue 
and  of  honor,  and  who  hope  that  love  will  be  crowned  with 
immortality. 

Therefore  I  feel,  as  I  look  Imck  on  the  rewards  of  his 
eventful  career,  that  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
must  have  been  a  very  happy  and  serene  old  man.  But 
truly  the  supreme  success  in  the  life  of  this  noble  Jew  seems 
to  me  not  so  much  his  triumph  over  English  dulness,  preju- 
dice, and  obstinacy  as  the  fact  that  he  was  deeply  loved. 

Therefore  I  feel  sure,  a8  I  look  back  on  the  life  of  this 
man,  that  lie  died  as  he  had  lived ;  that,  satisfied  with  the 
past,  he  went  calmly  and  easily  down  the  dark  sUxii-s,  with 
the  candle  of  Faith,  into  the  cellar  of  Death. 
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A   SYMPOSIUM. 


I. 

There  are  certain  disadvantages  connected  with  our  firm 
belief  that  we  have  the  best  government  known  since  time 
began,  that  we  are  a  "  peculiar  people,"  the  special  objects  of 
Providential  care,  and  exist  for  the  express  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  manifest  destiny  of  the  human  race.  A  further 
conviction  luis  associated  itself  with  these.  We  have  been 
certain  that  if  we  mind  our  own  business,  matters  in 
general  would  take  care  of  themselves,  as  they  have  done 
with  more  or  less  success  since  the  first  foot  touched  Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

Change  has  come,  an  insensible  one,  brought  about  by  the 
magical  development  of  the  last  century  and  the  last  fifty 
years  in  particular,  and  with  it  has  come  also  a  train  of  evils 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Old  World,  and 
to  which  we  are,  most  of  us,  still  blind.  Those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  look  up  the  course  of  factory  legislation  in 
England,  l^eginning  with  the  discovery  early  in  1800,  that 
thousands  of  children  had  been  done  to  death  by  the  "  farm- 
ing out"  system  for  those  employed  in  factories,  rejoiced 
that  no  such  horror  was  possible  under  our  own  laws.  When, 
even  after  the  fii-st  English  Factory  Act  against  this  system, 
other  phases  of  abuse  in  mining  labor,  etc.,  came  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  Government  Inquiry  Commission  made  record 
of  their  discoveries,  in  a  huge  volume  of  two  thousand 
pages,  each  one  blood-stained  as  any  from  the  Inquisition,  we 
thanked  (xod  that  we  were  not  as  these  men  and  went  our 
way  serenely. 

For  England  the  worst  is  over,  so  far  as  children  are  con- 
cerned, persistant  agitiition  by  men  and  women,  the  (u-anks 
of  one  generation  and  the  saints  of  the  next,  having  effected, 
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in  great  degree,  the  needed  reform.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  gone  on,  cabnly  certain  that  no  reform  could  be  required 
till  brought  face  to  face  with  the  census  for  1880  and  the  fact 
there  set  down  that  the  actual  number  of  children  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  in  gainful  occupations 
was  1,118,356,  and  that  while  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
population  of  this  age  was  leBS  than  twenty  per  cent.,  the 
increase  of  those  employed  in  these  occupations  was  over 
fifty  per  cent.  Five  years  before  the  appearance  of  thie 
census,  it  had  been  found  that  in  Rhode  Island,  in  various 
factories,  there  were  at  work,  for  wages,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  children  aged  nine  years;  sixty-four  aged  eight; 
eight  aged  seven ;  five  aged  six,  and  three  but  five  years  old  ! 
More  than  ten  years  later,  Mr.  James  Connelly,  inspector  for 
New  York  State,  reported :  *'Year  after  year  we  have  seen  the 
demand  increase  for  smaller  and  smaller  children,  until  it 
became  a  veritable  robbery  of  the  cradle  to  supply  them." 

Bej'ond  these  few  illustrative  figures  and  the  comments,  we 
shall  have  no  further  dealing  with  the  statistical  side  of  the 
question,  though  a  mass  of  facts  is  before  mfe.  These  are 
accessible  to  all  through  our  admirable  Labor  Bureau  Reports, 
as  well  as  those  of  special  inspectors,  private  and  public. 
Adding  to  this  personal  knowledge  obtained  in  many  montlis 
of  close  investigation  and  observation,  with  the  testimony  of 
dispensary  and  other  physicians  among  the  poor,  and  we  find 
that  one  or  two  points  demonstrate  themselves  with  absolute 
clearness. 

Chief  of  these  is  the  inevitable  physical  degeneration  of 
the  child.  Thoughtful  owners  and  managers  here  and  there 
realize  this,  and  many  have  testified  tliat  a  child  put  into  a 
factory  life  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  becomes  practically 
useless  by  the  time  twenty  is  reached.  Partial  or  entire  in- 
validism is  one  result.  Education  has  been  limited  to  the 
fourteen  weeks  required  by  present  law,  but  often  evaded. 
Physical,  mental,  and  moral  developments  are  not  only  want- 
ing but  rendered  impossible.  The  "  factoiy  look  "  is  recog- 
nized at  once  by  observers  of  even  slight  experience.  At 
the  critical  age  in  girlhood  when  womanhood  begins,  constant 
confinement,  constrained  position,  excessive  heat,  all  conspire 
to  delay  and  weaken  the  work  of  special  functions  while  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  nerve  irritability  and  sensitiveness, 
and  thus  putting  a  premium  upon  the  j^lay  of  passion. 
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It  is  this  phase  that  is  even  more  fatal  than  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  family  which  is  the  result  of  mother  and  children 
being  absorbed  by  factory  life.  What  type  of  citizen  for  the 
State  can  come  from  a  parentage  in  which  every  fibre,  men- 
tal, physical,  and  moral,  is  either  inert  or  diseased  ?  Our 
enormous  insane,  idiot,  and  other  asylums  are  the  answer,  and 
as  their  numbers  swell,  the  cry  is  still  for  more  and  more.  It 
would  seem  as  if  society  had  organized  deliberately  to  fill  them 
to  ovei-flowing.  Every  factory^  in  the  land  where  child-labor  is 
permitted,  turns  out  two  products,  one  for  the  consumer 
of  goods,  another  for  hospital,  asylum  or  prison,  and  at  last 
the  grave,  the  best  place  of  deposit  if  such  a  product  is 
inevitable,  but  from  which  will  spring  growth  even  more 
poisonous  than  has  filled  it. 

Is  tliis  the  inevitable  order  of  modern  progression? 
Is  our  complex  civilization  to  give  more  and  more  to 
the  highest  and  tiike  more  and  more  from  the  lowest  ?  Must 
practical  barbarism  be  made  compulsory  for  the  cliild  worker, 
and  the  shadow  of  death  hang  over  every  loom  run  by  child- 
labor?  Never  !  Such  labor  has  no  right  or  place  in  a  State 
whbse  mission  is  to  give  the  largest  opportunity  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  develop  a  citizen  whose  life  shall  be  part  of  its 
own  progress  and  value. 

A  world  of  thought  and  action  is  already  given  to  the  res- 
cue of  children  from  .the  slums.  Let  it  reach  one  step  farther 
and  rescue  them  with  no  less  eagerness  and  determination 
from  the  factory.  If  present  methods  of  production  cannot 
go  on  without  them,  alter  the  methods.  The  loss  on  one  side 
will  be  more  than  balanced  by  a  lessening  rate  in  our  asylums, 
and  a  gmdual  lowering  of  the  tax  for  their  support,  paid  now 
with  a  cheerfulness  which  may  well  be  transferred  to  another 
form  of  loss,  loss  to-day,  perhaps,  but  gain  for  all  days  to  come. 
We  expend  money  for  foreign  missions  while  the  heathen 
are  here  at  our  own  dooi-s.  Out  from  the  child  faces,  preter- 
naturally  aged,  brutalized,  and  defrauded  of  all  that  belongs  to 
childhood,  look  eyes  that  hold  unconscious  apj)eal  for  that 
justice  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  soul  l)om  to  the  Re- 
public. Ignore  it,  deny  it,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  old 
words  sound  again,  and  we  hear  the  judgment :  "  Whosoever 
shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  l)elieve  in  me,  it  is 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck 
and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea."  Helen  Cajnipbell. 
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II. 


Mr.  Bellamy  descriljes,  metaphorically,  society  as  a  cone 
Mtanding  on  iti^  t4^>p  ancl  lx;ing  held  in  that  position  by  an 
uncountaUe  numlxT  of  roi>e8,  the  laws  and  regulations 
turned  out  every  year  hy  the  legislative  bodies  of  all  coun- 
tri^jH.  When  these  cords  become  slackened  and  the  cone 
Ixfcxjmes  t^ii>-heavy  and  threatens  to  fall  over  on  the  one  side, 
immediately  an  apjx;al  Ls  made  to  legislature  to  add  a  few- 
new  legislative  cords  in  order  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 

'^riiis  lucky  metaphor  states  the  case  as  it  Ls  and  as  it  can 
Ixj  asceilained  every  day. 

When  machinerj'  supplanted  hand-labor  and  it  wtis  oliserved 
that  miM^hines  were  not  alone  quicker  but  truer  than  the  hand 
of  a  man,  skilled  lalx)r  was  placed  at  a  discount.  The  system 
of  machine  work  sulxlivided  all  mechanical  professions  in 
such  a  way  tliat  a  child  could  do  what  formerly  a  man  did. 
From  that  time  Ixjgan,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  era  of 
what  may  1x3  termed,  "  White  Child  Slavery." 

The  evils  accompanying  it  becoming  more  and  more  obvi- 
ous, appeals  were  made  to  the  legislative  lx)dies  of  all  coun- 
tries to  correct  this  disturljance  of  the  social  equilibrium  and 
efforts  of  i)hilaTitliropic  persons  have  not  been  wanting  to 
save  the  yeai-s  of  innocent  childhood  from  this  degradation. 
All  laws,  howcjver,  have  lx3en  futile,  and  in  spite  of  all  legis- 
lation, in  spite  of  the  most  strict  enforcement  of  these  laws, 
the  cry  that  su(;li  a  slavery  still  does  exist  is  heard  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  in  his  metaphor,  suggests  that  the  cone  ought 
to  Ixi  placed  on  its  base  and  that  then  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  h^gislative  cordage  to  hold  it  in  position.  In  a  similar 
way  should  all  those  who  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  "  Child 
Slavery,"  and  who  demand  laws  for  its  prevention,  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  thing  and  change  or  eradicate  the  root  from 
which  the  evil  branches  out.  They  simply  ought  to  place 
the  (rone  on  its  biise  and  the  whole  work  would  be  done. 

It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  believe  that  the  manufacturers  as 
a  cliiss  are  demanding  or  desiroiLs  of  upholding  this  child 
slavery  and  that,  therefore,  the  point  of  the  law  should  be 
direcited  against  them.  The  manufacturer  does  not  care  a 
straw  who  works  for  him,  whether  it  is  the  father,  the 
mother,  or  the   seven-yeai-s-old  child.     As  long  as   he  gets 
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his  work  done  for  the  price  he  can  pay,  it  is  immaterial  to 
him  who  handles  tliis  or  that  part  of  his  machinery.  He  does 
not  come  and  ask  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  his 
factory  ;  quite  to  the  contrary,  he  is  overrun  by  parents,  who 
beg  of  him  to  give  employment  to  their  cliildren.  When  he 
tells  them  that  there  are  laws  prohibiting  such  an  employ- 
ment they  will  either  beg  liim  not  to  mind  these  laws,  or  mis- 
represent the  ages  of  their  children.  They  will  do  anything 
to  deliver  their  children  into  that  slavery. 

How  does  this  happen  ?  Does  no  spark  of  love  dwell  in 
the  hearts  of  these  parents  ?  Is  it  the  greed  for  money  which 
stifles  all  parental  affections  in  their  hearts?  Surely  not. 
The  fault  lies  with  our  social  conditions.  It  is  necessity,  it 
18  hunger  that  drives  them  to  sell  the  labor  of  their  children, 
and  the  law  that  deprives  them  of  this  last  resort  takes  away 
the  morsel  of  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  starving  chil- 
dren. Machines  have  simplified  all  performances  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  can  be  carried  out  by  children  or  by  persons 
with  very  little  strength  and  skill ;  the  pay  for  such  work  has 
therefore  been  reduced  accordingly.  Now  consider  the  fol- 
lowing case : 

A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  are  working  in  a  f actoiy . 
They  receive  for  their  work  just  enough  money  to  grant  them 
their  scant  support^  They  have  learned  this  work  only  and 
cannot  easily  change  their  occupation  ;  there  is  no  hope  for 
them  that  they  ever  will  be  able  to  earn  more.  Still  nature 
works  in  them  as  in  other  human  beings ;  they  fall  in  love 
with  each  other  and  get  married.  Love  deceives  them  by  the 
hope  that  they  will  l^e  able  to  support  themselves  better 
through  their  united  efforts.  During  the  days  of  their  court- 
ship they  figure  that  it  will  cost  them  less  to  support  them- 
selves in  union  than  it  costs  them  separately.  Before  a 
year  has  passed  tliey  find  that  their  calculations  were  wrong. 
The  3'oung  woman  approaching  motherhood  is  thrown  out  of 
work,  yet  the  husband's  work  does  not  become  more  remu- 
nerative. Being  not  familiar  with  the  theories  and  sugges- 
tions of  Fourier  &  Co.,  they  do  not  understand  how  to 
check  population,  and  one  child  follows  the  other.  The 
mother  is  needed  at  home,  the  father  earns  just  as  much  as 
he  has  earned  before  they  were  married,  but  there  are  a  dozen 
little  feet  that  want  shoes,  and  six  hungry  moutlis  that  want 
their  meals,  six  naked  bodies  that  want  to  be  clothed.    When 
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the  oldest  eliild  gets  just  old  enough  to  do  a  little  work  by 
which  he  can  bring  in  fifty  cents  a  week  they  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  they  come  and  beg 
that  employment  be  given  to  their  child. 

Consider  the  same  case  under  the  variation,  that  the  father 
has  died. 

Legislate  as  much  as  you  please  but  unless  you  stop  up 
the  source  of  the  evil  all  laws  will  remain  dead  letters.  Any 
legislation  of  this  kind  must  be  directed  against  the  parents 
and  not  against  manufacturers ;  but  no  matter  how  \vise  the 
law  may  be,  it  will  fail  to  feed  the  hungry  or  clothe  the 
naked.  Nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  of  our  social  order 
will  eradicate  the  evil,  A  man  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  tlie 
kind  of  labor  he  is  able  to  bring  into  the  market,  but  he  ought 
to  be  paid  so  as  to  enable  him  to  live  a  human  life,  and  his 
family  with  him.  Nothing  short  of  the  placing  of  the  cone 
upon  its  base  will  prevent  "  Child  Slavery." 

Solomon  Schindler. 


III. 

By  child  slavery  I  mean  the  wage-earning  employment  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  not  passed  the  seventeenth  birthday. 
Such  employment  is  univei-sal  and  is  growing  even  where  the 
veiy  tiny  children  are  in  some  measure  guarded. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  infamies  of  our  present  indus- 
trial system  that  child  labor  is  indispensable  to  supply  cheap 
hands  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  eke  out  wages  at  home. 
But  it  can  be  minimized,  and  Massachusetts  has  for  half  a 
century  been  taking  successive  steps  to  restrict  it.  There 
has  never  in  any  country  been  any  attempt  to  abolish  child 
labor,  and  the  remaining  States  of  the  Union  lunk  with  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Russia  in  the  futile  inefficiency  of  their 
palliative  enactments. 

All  measures  thus  far  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  child  slave  have  been  wrung  from  reluctant  legis- 
latures by  the  labor  organizations,  aided  somewhat  by  the 
sporadic  and  fragmentary  investigations  of  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics.  And  to  these  sources  we  must  look  for  farther 
action.  Philanthrophy  (so-called)  has  not  exerted  itself 
effectively  in  this  direction. 
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Wherever  the  capitalistic  method  of  production  prevails 
there  is  child  slavery ;  and  wherever  there  is  child  slavery 
we  find,  since  England  set  the  example  in  1802,  some  pre- 
tence of  restrictive  legislation  embodying  one  or  more  of  the 
conventional  prohibitions  of  labor  under  ten  years  or  twelve, 
thii-teen  or  fourteen  years  ;  of  night  and  underground  work, 
with  a  restriction  of  hours  to  eleven  in  Switzerl^d,  ten  in 
Massachusetts  and  a  few  other  States,  and  six  in  England. 

The  one  effective  measure  for  the  abolition  of  child  slav- 
ery is  as  simple  as  it  is  comprehensive.  It  is  the  prohibition 
of  all  wages  earning  employment  for  boys  and  girls  under 
eighteen  yeai-s  of  age  with  compulsory  education  throughout 
the  school  year.  This  involves  abundant  school  accommoda- 
tion ;  an  adequate  teaching  corps ;  truant  officers  and  factory 
inspectors,  both  men  and  women,  with  sufficient  salaries  and 
ti-avelling  expenses,  and,  finally  food,  clothing,  and  books  for 
such  children  as  need  them. 

Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  made  effective,  and  half  meas- 
ures will  slumber  forgotten  as  do  the  restrictive  enactments 
of  a  score  of  our  States.  Many  legislatures  are  now  in  ses- 
sion and  immediate  persistent  insistence  upon  the  passage  of 
the  necessary  laws  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  day  of 
delivei-ance  for  the  white  child  slaves  of  the  Free  Republic, 
though  it  Ls  as  vain  to  hope  for  complete  freedom  for  the  child 
while  tlie  father  remains  a  wage-slave  as  it  would  have  been  to 
expect  freedom  for  the  negro  child  by  enacting  palliative 
measures  and  retaining  chattel  slavery.  The  capitalistic 
system  and  the  wage  slavery  of  children  stand  and  fall 
tocrether. 

Florence  Kelley  Wischnewetzky. 


IV. 

Wherever  social  wrongs  exist  they  fall  heaviest  upon  the 
most  helpless  portions  of  the  community.  This  is  an  axiom 
and  it  is  the  problem  of  those  who  deal  with  these  evils,  how 
to  meet  them — how  to  remedy,  without  giving  them  strength 
Jind  permanency.  The  protective  agencies  for  women  and 
children  are  among  the  most  remjirkable,  as  they  are  among 
the  most  beneficent  of  the  philanthropies  of  our  day. 

Moral  and  legal  obligations  have  no  force  with  those  who 
are  destitute  of  moral  principle,  and  it  is  usually  against  the 
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cruelty  of  those  who  are  bound  by   natural  ties  to  be  their 
protectors  that  children  have  to  be  guarded. 

The  question  of  child-labor  is  not  an  easy  one  to  dispose 
of.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  any  shop,  factory,  workroom  or  office, 
until  they  are  of  a  proper  age ;  but  who  is  to  take  account  of 
them  until  they  reach  that  age  ?  How  are  they  to  be  pro- 
vided with  means  of  growth,  of  improvement,  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  life  of  honest  and  useful  work  ? 

A  second  law  may  be  passed  it  is  true,  requiring  that 
parents  send  their  childi-en  to  school.  This  has  been  done. 
But  this  pre-supposes  the  possession  of  a  home,  of  food,  of 
means  of  cleanliness,  and  sufficient  accommodation  in  our 
public  school  buildings  for  all  who  apply. 

Just  here  is  where  the  problem  comes  in.  There  are  vast 
numbers  of  children  who  have  no  homes  worth  speaking  of,  who 
have  not  sufficient  food  or  clothing,  or  means  of  cleanliness, 
whose  only  refuge  is  the  street,  and  who  pick  up  whatever  they 
can  find  there,  like  dogs,  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies.  Wliat 
to  do  with  these  is  the  question.  Labor  has  been  in  great 
measure  eliminated  from  the  code  of  possibilities.  Boys  and 
girls  can  no  longer  be  apprenticed  to  tmdes ;  schools  have 
been  multiplied  where  they  are  educated  without  cost,  and 
'^  funds  "  established  by  which  they  are  sent  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  from  city  streets  to  country  roads  and  farms  for  a 
two  weeks'  vacation,  which  costs  them  notliing,  and  their 
parents  nothing  in  the  summer. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  were  working  schools, 
''knitting"  schools,  ''lace"  schools,  " sewing " schools, where 
the  little  girls  and  boys,  children  of  the  poor,  sat  on  benches 
and  between  the  reading  lesson  and  pot-hook  exercise  upon 
the  slate,  did  their  "  stent "  of  work,  sewed  their  seams, 
'*  clacked  "  the  needles  through  the  given  number  of  "  rounds," 
or  sat  at  wooden  frames  darning  simple  patterns  upon  net. 
The  earnings  (in  England)  were  about  a  shilling  (twenty- 
five  cents)  per  week.  Not  much,  but  equal  to  a  dollar  here, 
and  now, —  and  the  children  were  not  only  exercising  faculty, 
but  they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  "dame  "  who  kept  the 
school,  and  aided  a  little  the  mother  who  could  wash,  clean, 
or  attend  to  a  little  candy,  thread,  and  needle  or  provision 
shop,  as  so  many  did  in  those  days,  during  their  absence, 
witliout  fears  as  to  their  safety. 
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The  conditions  have  so  changed  now  that  such  resources 
are  no  longer  available,  even  if  they  continued  to  exist. 
Machinery  has  diiven  the  small  hand  industries  which  so 
specially  aided  women  and  cliildren,  out  of  the  market,  and 
has  supplied  nothing  to  take  their  place.  Doubtless  it  has 
raised  the  average,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  and  of 
requirements  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  fulfils  the 
demands  of  increasing  populations,  but  all  the  same  in  con- 
centrating power,  industry,  and  wealth,  it  has  multiplied 
social  and  economic  problems,  which  as  yet  have  not  been 
solved.  If  there  is  any  one  of  these  that  is  more  pressing 
than  another,  it  is  the  question  of  the  children  who  are  not 
cared  for  by  parents. 

The  Ipy  or  girl  is  preparing  not  only  his  own  future,  but 
that  of  a  family,  a  neighborhood,  possibly  a  whole  commun- 
ity, or  even  an  entire  nation  may  he  affected  by  his  deeds  or 
misdeeds.  There  is  no  time  to  waste ;  every  day  is  building 
up  the  future  man  or  woman.  What  shall  they  be?  and 
what  responsibility  liave  we,  or  those  who  exercise  the  gov- 
erning power  over  them,  in  the  matter  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
say  they  shall  not  labor,  if  it  is  a  question  of  work  or  street  ? 
Any  kind  of  labor,  under  any  conditions  which  are  likely  to 
exist,  is  better  than  the  gutter.  We  may  say  they  shall  go  to 
school,  but  can  we  save  them  from  cold  and  hunger?  Can  we 
protect  them  from  cruel  treatment?  Can  we  provide  them 
with  the  requisites  for  a  clean  and  orderly  life? 

Children,  in  the  hands  of  cruel  and  irresponsible  parents, 
are  capital  by  which  they  satisfy  their  horrible  cravings. 
By  work,  or  other  means,  the  little  ones  are  forced  to  supply 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  Work  not  being  forthcoming 
for  those  who  are  ignorant  and  cannot  be  proved  trustworthy, 
the  children  fall  back  upon  other  ways  of  procuring  what  is 
demanded  of  them,  and  what  they  need — begging  and  steal- 
ing. Thus  the  reservoira  for  the  supply  of  criminals  are 
always  kept  full,  and  tlie  general  sum  of  misery  is  increased, 
not  abated.  When  the  apprenticeship  system  was  abolished, 
great  industrial  schools  should  have  been  created.  It  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  our  system  to-day,  that  our  industrial 
schools  are  for  the  rich,  not  for  the  poor, — that  it  is  our  rich 
men,  and  sons  of  rich  men,  who  are  learning,  or  who  under- 
stand the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics — not  the  poor, 
who  are  poor,  and  a  terror,  because  there  are  no  means  pro- 
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vided  by  which  they  can  become  useful  and  provident.  In 
every  State  there  should  be  large  manual  schools,  maintained 
by  the  State,  for  the  provision,  protection,  and  education  of 
the  uncared-for  children  of  that  State.  Not  reformatories,  or 
penitentiaries,  but  schools,  to  wliich  children  could  be  sent 
who  were  neglected  or  unprovided  for  by  their  parents. 
These  schools  should  lay  the  foundation  of  an  education,  and 
teach  the  children  how  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

The  remnants  of  the  primitive  idea  that  men  own  women 
and  children  still  linger  in  the  minds  of  brutal  and  ignorant 
individuals,  and  summaiy  methods  are  needed  to  dispel  this 
idea.  Parents  who  neglect  their  children  to  the  point  of  non- 
support,  who  expose  them  to  the  chances  of  the  street,  who 
are  willing  to  wreck  them  in  order  to  indulge  their  own 
vices,  should  be  deprived  of  them.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  children  to  be  removed  while  young,  and  better  for  the 
State  to  support  them  in  schools  than  afterwards  in  prisons. 

Until  this  provision  is  made,  care  and  discrimination  need 
to  be  exercised  in  depriving  children  of  the  resources  by 
which  they  may  be  helped  to  become  useful  membera  of 
society.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  young  child  to  be  turned 
into  the  workshop  instead  of  the  school,  but  the  workshop  is 
better  than  the  street.  Employers  are  not  as  cruel  as  rum- 
drinking  fathers,  and  it  may  be  the  child's  one  means  of  sal- 
vation. At  any  rate,  in  a  crusade  against  the  injustice  of 
forcing  a  little  child  to  work  before  he  knows  what  work  is, 
and  before  growth  and  strength  have  furnished  him  with  the 
needed  instrumentalities,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  de- 
stroy an  ideal, —  prevent  him  from  developing  one,  or  possibly 
make  work  foreign  and  repulsive  instead  of  the  appointed 
means  of  human  growth  and  redemption. 

Jennie  June. 


V. 

The  subject  of  "  White  Child  Slavery"  touches  very  closely 
at  the  root  of  all  human  slavery — industrial,  socifil,  political, 
religious.  It  is,  moreover,  the  most  hopeful  and  pregnant 
spot  upon  which  to  commence  operations,  because  the  child 
at  once  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  even  the  most  obdurate 
plutocrat,  and  "  a  little  child  shall  lead  him  "  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  is  justice  and  righteousness ;  while  also 
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serving  as  the  solution  to  a  large  degree  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial problem. 

First,  we  must  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  "Child 
Slavery"  in  America,  worthy  of  tlie  dark  ages.  The 
United  States  census  of  1880  shows  that  over  one  mill- 
ion children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  regular  labor- 
ers, while  the  average. age  of  laboring  women  is  twenty-two, 
which  largely  swells  the  working  number  still  in  the  teens. 
Add  to  this,  children  out  of  school  —  whom  United  States 
and  State  census-takers  declare  it  is  impossible  to  register, 
for  obvious  reasons  which  the  capitalists  and  politicians 
well  understand,  notwithstanding  the  people  who  have  the 
remedy  in  their  hands  are  so  blind, — who  are  employed  as 
cash  girls  and  boys,  rag-pickere,  bootblacks,  errand  and 
office  boys,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  picture  too  horrible  for  our 
average  optimistic*  clergymen  who  preach  the  Christ  who 
"  took  the  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them "  to 
handle,  and  consequently  by  their  silence  on  this  America's 
woret  outi-age  —  if  Scripture  be  true  —  practically  join  in 
cursing  and  dooming  the  children  to  vice  and  ignorance, 
superstition  or  atheism.  (''  He  that  is  not  with  Me,  — 
Truth  and  Lov«, — is  against  Me.")  The  enormous  extent 
to  which  child  labor  is  utilized  in  our  country,  is  the  greatest 
reproach  upon  this  Republic. 

Child  labor  inflicts  the  greatest  wrong  upon  adult  labor, 
cheapening  the  latter  far  more  than  Chinese  or  any  other 
immigrant  labor  could  ever  do.  Abolish  child  labor,  and  you 
at  once  raise  adult  wages,  with  which  cheap  child  labor  no 
longer  enters  as  an  alarming  competitor. 

The  only  radical  and  permanent  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  Universal  Love  in  Humanity,  ^^  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law^  Until  Love  is  spontaneously  generated 
as  the  active  Principle  of  Life  through  man's  complete  redemp- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  "  the  Law  tvhich  is  the  Schoolmaster 
to  lead  us  to  Christ^'^  should  express  Justice  and  Righteous- 
ness. Hence  to  my  mind  the  remedy  is  Christian  Social- 
ism through  the  Nationalistic  methods  which  are  Frater- 
NALiSM  (not  Paternalism)  whereby  the  true  individuality 
which  is  the  "  life,  (in  the  fullest  sense,  mental,  moral  and 
physical,)  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  "  is  secured  by  the 
Government,  i.e.,  the  People ;  and  where  the  perverted  indi- 
viduality which  is  selfishness,  greed,  and  oppression,  is  no 
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longer  pennitted  by  Government,  which  will  then  cease  to  be 
a  Plutocratic  Monarchy,  and  become  a  Democratic 
Republic,  giving  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  its 
citizens. 

The  child  under  such  a  government  would  be  recognized 
as  the  futme  citizen,  and  his  first  twenty-one  years  jealously 
guarded  to  secure  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  develop- 
ment, through  intellectual,  industrial,  and  ethical  training, 
which  would  best  fit  him  for  an  adult  life  of  happiness  and 
usefulness. 

But  while  we  cannot  immediately  eradicate  evils  wliich 
only  the  fundamental  principles  herein  indicated  can  eradicate 
by  the  process  of  gradual  enlightenment  and  public  demand, 
we  can  modify  present  evils  of  child  slavery  by  a  few  imme- 
diate steps  which  at  once  appeal  to  reason  and  justice. 

Among  the  most  feasible  practical  means  to  be  at  once 
employed,  in  my  opinion,  to  lessen  this  terrible  condition  of 
things  is :  First,  to  make  education  compulsory  nine  months 
in  the  yearup  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  And,  that  the  law- 
may  not  be  a  dead  letter  in  this  regard  (as  it  is  in  every  State 
but  Massachusetts),  for  a  much  lower  age,  there  should  be 
statutory  provision:  (a)  that  school  accommodations  be  pro- 
vided for  all  children  of  compulsory  schoolable  age,  on  heavy 
penalty  for  failure  in  such  adequate  provision;  (6)  that 
every  local  district  be  canvassed,  and  a  rigid  census  of  all  the 
children  of  compulsory  schoolable  age  be  registered,  and  not 
as  now,  only  the  school  attendance  be  registered,  which  is 
pi-actically  worthless. 

Second :  (a)  That  children  whose  labor  is  apparently 
required  by  poor  parents  shall  be  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  Stiite,  city  or  town  to  the  extent  their  child-labor 
would  otherwise  bring.  (6)  That  industrial  or  manual  me- 
chanical training,  including  trades,  cooking,  designing,  engi- 
neering, dressmaking,  and  all  practical  forms  of  industrial  and 
productive  usefulness  be  embodied  in  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  every  child  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  parent,  who 
shall  elect  one  or  more  branches  to  pursue  and  be  perfected 
in,  that  all  children  may  be  fitted  to  become  producers ;  that 
labor  may  no  longer  be  degraded  as  under  our  present  artifi- 
cial standards ;  that  children  may  be  thus  early  taught  the 
true  democracy  of  our  nation ;  that  its  fundamental  principle 
is  freedom  and  equality,  and  that  the  ignominy  of  one-tenth  of 
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the  community  Hying  off  the  hard  labor  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  (in  the  largest,  truest  sense)  may  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  to  be  referred  to  but  with  shame 
and  horror  as  unworthy  both  of  civilization  and   Christianity. 

Pending  these  measures,  while  any  State  is  lagging  in  the 
onward  march  of  civilization,  and  holds .  down  the  age  of  its 
compulsory  education  law,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  factory  and  mercantile  inspectors,  half  of  them  being 
women,  provided  by  statute  in  every  State,  to  secure  honest 
and  efficient  inspection,  so  that  violations  of  law  in  einploy- 
ment  of  children  at  present  illegal  age,  non-compliance  wth 
the  houi*s  of  labor  by  statute  permitted,  the  hygienic  regula- 
tions regarding  air  space  and  safety,  also  moral  safeguards  and 
security  in  that  which  is  of  more  value  than  physical  life,  may 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  detection,  exposure,  and  pun- 
ishment. 

The  first  method  is  the  ideal,  viz. :  univei'sal  love  permeat- 
ing humanity ;  the  second  method.  Christian  socialism, 
through  nationalistic  propaganda  the  attainable  of  that  ideal 
by  govornment.  The  methods  of  alleviation  herein  proposed 
can  be  and  should  be  at  once  adopted  by  every  Sfcite  legis- 
lature, and  the  people  should  demand  their  jidoption,  thus 
cutting  short  the  most  horrible  and  barbarous  slavery  of  help- 
less and  innocent  childhood. 

A.  A.  Chevaillier. 


vr. 

The  weapons  for  supremacy  in  the  savage  past  were  swords 
and  shield.  The  weapons  for  supremacy  in  the  barbarous 
present  are  a  business  education,  a  seared  conscience,  and 
intellectual  sharpness  along  the  lines  of  trade. 

The  battle  for  life  is  as  fierce  as  it  ever  was,  but  the  van- 
quished are  murdered  more  slowly.  As  man  improves  his 
methods  of  commanding  the  elements  to  do  his  work  and 
machinery  becomes  more  perfect,  less  skill  and  fewer  hands 
are  required  to  attend  to  it.  Free  comi>etition  (compelling 
the  employment  of  the  cheapest  labor)  discharges  the  father 
and  hires  the  mother ;  as  machinery  improves,  it  discharges 
the  mother  and  hires  the  child.  The  father  once  sold  his  own 
labor,  but  finding  no  market  he  is  forced  to  become  a  wliite 
child  slave  trader,  and  he  sells  the  labor  of  his  helpless  child. 
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That  child  is  as  much  compelled  to  slavery  as  though  some 
one  had  a  bill  of  sale  for  her.  Kind  nature  meant  that  the 
early  life  of  every  living  thing  from  the  kitten  to  the  savage 
should  be  full  of  careless,  frolicsome  glee.  But  in  our  meek 
and  benign  Christian  civilization  (?)  we  are  far  behind  the 
savage ;  we  enslave  the  innocent  children,  and  make  their  lives 
a  joyless  nightmare  of  misery,  physically  decrepid,  mentally 
stunted  and  morally  dwarfed.  When  out  of  prison  for  a  day 
we  send  them  to  the  Sabbath  school,  and  repress  any  signs  of 
joy  with  thoughts  on  eternal  torture. 

We  forever  paralyze  their  divine  reasoning  powers,  by  tell- 
ing them  that  it  is  wicked  to  doubt  the  undemonstrable,  and 
though  a  deformed  mind  is  a  greater  calamity  .than  a  deformed 
body,  our  system  of  theological  harmony  does  deform  the 
mind  on  Sunday,  while  the  incessant  labor  of  weekdays  pre- 
vents development.  Our  moral  sense  is  getting  more  sensi- 
tive in  some  directions.  There  are  not  so  many  people  who 
think  black  chattle  slavery  right  as  there  used  to  be.  But 
free  competition  (demanding  cheaper  goods)  has  made  our 
moral  sense  perfectly  callous  where  white  child  slaveiy  is  con- 
cerned. Thousands  of  children  brought  into  this  fiei*ce  con- 
test for  existence  without  being  consulted,  their  homes  squalid 
tenement  surroundings,  to  which  a  hollow  tree  in  a  tropical 
forest  would  be  a  palace.  Their  parents — white  child  slave 
traders — slave  traders  of  their  own  flesh,  forcing  them  into 
prisons  filled  with  machinery,  where  eternal  toil  is  thrust 
upon  them ;  where  the  radiant  and  health-giving  sun  shines 
not ;  where  signs  of  happiness  are  crimes ;  where  their 
muscles  must  compete  with  tireless  arms  of  steel;  where 
their  little  bodies  are  bent,  stunted,  and  twisted,  their  minds 
are  careworn  and  old,  and  the  light  of  their  young  lives  is 
completely  eclipsed, — such  is  one  side  of  our  present  civili- 
zation. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  this  monstrous  wickedness  is  the 
legitimate  result  of  the  inventive  inspii-ations  that  have 
called  to  man's  command  the  forces  of  nature,  by  whose  power 
he  can  now  produce  twenty  times  as  much  wealth  as  he  could 
fifty  years  ago.  By  no  means.  It  is  caused  by  a  thoughtless, 
wilful,  and  criminal  perversion  of  these  great  blessings.  For 
we  know  that  if  production  was  organized,  and  men  worked 
in  harmony  instead  of  conflict,  and  all  were  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  society,  two  hours  per  day  would  be 
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all  that  would  be  necessary  to  produce  more  wealth  than  we 
could  possibly  consume,  and  women  and  children  might  be 
left  in  their  true  sphere.  The  prime  cause  of  this  child  slav- 
ery is  private  competitive  production  for  profit  instead  of  u^e. 
The  reason  we  produce  so  little  wealth  now,  is  because  of  the 
deadlock  of  production.  As  machinery  improves,  fewer  men 
are  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  goods ;  this  lessens 
the  wage  bill.  It  is  the  amount  of  money  paid  as  wages,  that 
is  the  extent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses. 

Those  who  own  the  machinery  will  not  produce  any  more 
than  can  be  sold  with  a  profit,  and  that  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  money  paid'  as  wages,  hence  factories  are  shut 
down  to  keep  them  from  producing  the  things  the  people 
need  that  there  may  be  a  profit  in  what  they  do  sell. 

Production  for  profit  instead  of  use  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  in  the  midst  of  a  possible  deluge  of  abundance,  mill- 
ions of  willing  workers  are  starving  and  their  children  in 
slavery.  This  system  expels  the  able-bodied  man  from  the 
army  of  industry  and  forces  the  tramp's  condition  on  him, 
while  it  heartlessly  seizes  the  helpless  children  and  not  only 
makes  them  joyless  slaves,  but  robs  them  of  the  opportunity 
to  get  the  educational  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life. 

C.  Ojrchajrdson. 


»' 


UNGAVA. 

A   COMPAXIOy    IDYL   OF    MAMELONS. 


KY    W.    H.    H.    MUURAY. 


CHAPTER    III. 
ungava's   love. 

"  IIeue  are  we  come  at  last.  Here,  safely  guided,  I  have 
brought  you  through  the  under  ways  of  earth: — the  cracks 
and  fissures  in  her  solid  crust,  made  in  the  ages  of  forgotten 
time,  when  out  of  distances  beyond  her  orbit  fell  the  bolt  of 
ruin  ♦  tliat  did  rive  apart  the  underlying  granite.  Past 
lakes  of  b^nling  water,  hot  with  centralf  heat ;  on  banks  of 
river  sulphur-edged  and  bottomed ;  past  springs  whose  flames 
burn  bhie  and  white,  yielding  no  smoke,  and  di'eadful  pits 
which  vent  the  smothered  fires  where  righteous  ignorance 
Ijclieves  are  penned  the  damned;  I,  you  have  guided  and 
brought  safely  on  to  sure  retreat.  Here,  crystal,  flow  sweet 
waters.  Here  bread  and  meat  await  your  hunger.  On  these 
piled  skins  and  under  eider  blankets  lighter  than  moonlit  air 
you  can  find  blessed  sleep.  Eat,  di'ink,  and  sleep.  Fear  not. 
Trai)[)er,  this  light  is  of  the  day.     The  air  you  breathe  has 

•  It  Is  a  romarkahlo  fa<'t  and  extremely  suggestive,  that  a  belief  existed 
ainoiifir  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  American  continent  that  the  earth  was  once 
struck  by  a  vast  physical  body  coming  suddenly  and  at  tremendous  speed 
out  of  spa<!Oy  whi(>h  caus(>d  an  enormous  ruin.  We  And  this  legend  or  old- 
time  faith  among  the  Aztecs,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  Manans,  the  Dacotalia 
or  Siuuxs,  the  Chicasaws  or  Creeks,  and  all  the  many  branches  of  the  Algon- 
quin family.  With  more  or  less  difference  in  descriptive  details,  as  would 
naturally  bo  expected,  the  great  fact  is  the  same  in  each  tribe  or  race.  With 
this  legend  are  blended  other  ones  of  cave  life,  and  the  loss  and  renewal  of 
the  seasons,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  vast  climatic  changes  which  came  to 
portions  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  their  ancestors,  as  the  result  of  this  mon- 
strous visitation.  Ba<*k  of  all  these  legends  in  time,  there  must  have  been 
some  fact  as  the  originating  cause.    At  least,  so  it  would  seem. 

♦  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  deep,  subterranean  passages  of  the 
eartli,  especially  in  secitions  of  the  earth's  surface  8ubje<rt  to  earthquake 
forces,  the  waters  are  hot,  and  some  si)riugs  are,  literally,  of  boiling  water. 
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poured  in  currents  past  the  stars.  When  food  and  sleep 
have  made  you  strong  again,  Ungava  will  return,  and  taking 
hand  in  hers,  will  lead  you  up  where  you  shall  see  the  orb 
that  lights  the  world,  and  hear  beneath  the  cliffs  the  tides 
come  roaring  in.  Old  Chief,  sleep  well  and  long.  You  shall 
find  foe  and  chance,  and  out  of  glorious  battle  go  like  war- 
rior to  your  sires.  Eat,  drink,  and  rest,  while  from  my 
chamber  nigh  I  sing  the  song  that  bringeth  sleep  and  pleasant 
dreams." 


ungava's  soxg. 


I. 

When  men  do  sleep,  their  angels  keep 

Love's  watch  where'er  they  be. 
They  plant  or  till,  they  sow  or  reap 

On  mountain,  plain,  or  sea. 
They  lose  or  win,  they  laugh  or  weep, 

Who  knows  which  it  may  be  ? 
Sleep,  Trapper,  sleep.     Dream,  Trapper,  dream. 

There  comes  no  harm  to  thee. 


ir. 

Fair,  fair  is  she,  whose  deep  dark  eyes 

Gazed  fondly  down  on  thee. 
Warm,  warm  her  heart.     Beyond  the  skies 

She  longing  waits  for  thee. 
Iler  bosom  white,  her  eyes  of  night. 

Are  waiting  there  for  thee. 
Sleep,  Trapper,  sleep.     Dream,  Trapper,  dream, 

Of  Heaven,  and  her,  and  —  me ! 


III. 

Mine,  mine  to  keep.     Hers,  hers  to  have. 

So  are  we  blessM  three. 
Soul  of  my  soul.     Heart  of  her  heart. 

I  keep.     She  has.     Ah,  me  ! 
The  lots  are  drawn.     ThCs wheel  stands  still. 

I  keep.     She  has.     Ah,  me ! 
Sleep,  Trapper,  sleep.     Dream,  Trapper,  dream. 

Of  Heaven,  and  her,  and  —  me ! 
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IV. 


Before  our  birth  our  fates  are  fixed. 

How  may  they  altered  be  ? 
Why  murmur,  then  ?     Why  hope  or  wish  ? 

Who  can  the  end  foresee  ? 
If  I  lose  life,  I  yet  may  find 

The  life  I  lose  for  thee. 
Sleep,  Trapper,  sleep.     Dream,  Trapper,  dream. 

Of  Heaven,  and  her,  and  —  me ! 

V. 

Sweet,  sweet  to  one  is  duty  done 

When  heart  is  ruled  by  will. 
Sweet,  sweet  to  know,  as  days  go  on. 

That  you  preserve  from  ill. 
I  may  not  have,  but  I  can  keep. 

So  let  the  wheel  stand  still. 
Sleep,  Trapper,  sleep.     Dream,  Trapper,  dream, 

Of  Heaven,  and  her,  and  —  me ! 

So  slept  they  through  long  hours.  Then,  by  the  longing 
of  her  heart  impelled,  Ungava  came  to  where  the  Trapper 
slept,  eager  to  look  upon  his  face  again.  So  softly  to  his 
chamber  did  she  steal,  and  standing  over  him  still  slumbering 
on,  sho  said  : — 

"  He  sleeps !  O  sleep,  rest  lightly  on  him  as  the  fur 
upon  the  sleeping  ermine,  when  under  its  warm  whiteness 
his  little  life  reposes  undisturbed.  Be  to  his  wearied  frame 
as  the  cool  water  to  the  runner's  feet,  when,  hot  and  swollen, 
they  have  brought  him  safely  to  the  end  of  perilous  trail, 
foe-chased.  Be  to  his  soul  as  is  that  volatile  oblivion  with 
which  the  gods  ease  pain,  to  wounded  warrior,  that  he  may 
feel  no  more  the  wounds  of  grief,  the  pain  of  bruises  got  in 
fearful  falls,  or  have  his  dreams  disturbed  by  roar  of  dubious 
battle.  O  sleep !  sweet  jailer  of  the  soul,  lock  up  his  senses 
tight  within  his  mighty  breast ;  stop  ear  so  closely  that  no 
vagrant  sound  may  steal  into  its  vaulted  vestibule  and  beat 
its  vibrant  drum.  Seal  down  his  heavy  lids  that  no  swift 
flash  of  light  electric  shall,  with  pointed  lances,  pry  their 
edges  open;  that  I  may  gaze  upon  him  undisturbed  and 
question   his  unconscious  soul,  that,  as  the  ancient  oracles 
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with  lips  of  stone,  not  knowing  what  they  said  nor  sensing 
joy  or  doom,  so  it  may  speak  of  fate  and  tell  me  if  I  live  or 
die.  Thrice  round  him  will  I  walk  that  he  in  sacred  circles 
three  may  be  enfolded.  Thrice  over  him,  recumbent,  the 
dust  of  dim  forgetfulness  I  sift,  that,  through  its  drifts 
oblivious,  he  may  not  wish  to  rise.  So  sleeps  he  deep  and 
well.  Ah,  me !  if  to  my  senses  there  could  come  such  blest 
oblivion ! " 

Long  stood  she  then  and  gazed  upon  him  as  he  lay  asleep. 
Then  walked  away,  hands  clasped  in  doubt ;  returned,  and, 
standing  over  him,  exclaimed:  — 

"  Oh,  heart  within,  be  still !  Rebellious  bosom,  cease, 
cease  to  lift  and  sink  tumultuous  !  Be  as  the  level  sea  when 
ebb  is  ended  and  the  flood  is  stayed.  And  ye,  pale  sisters, 
gentle  spirits  of  the  skies,  in  whose  sweet  loving  is  no  trace 
of  mortal  passion,  help  me  who  am  earth-born,  but  doomed 
to  be  unto  this  man,  or  god,  —  I  know  not  which,  —  a  guard 
and  guide  forever;  to  chill  this  mortal  warmth  within  me 
into  ice,  lest  love  shall  bring  me  woe  and  anguish  evermore. 
Ah,  me  1  Ah,  me  1  That  I,  a  woman,  should  be  doomed  to 
look  upon  a  man  like  this  I  To  see  his  soul  pure  as  a  child's  \ 
the  gentleness  of  his  spirit  when  un vexed;  the  might  of 
hand  which,  single  and  alone,  shapes  battles ;  the  modesty  of 
nature  too  humble  to  know  its  greatness ;  and  that  old  sense 
of  truth  which  sweareth  to  its  hurt  and  changeth  not,  keeping 
word  and  bond  to  lowliest  given  unto  edge  of  death,  —  and 
be  forbid  to  love  him !  Did  ever  woman  on  the  earth  before 
have  fate  like  this  fall  on  her!  Oh,  thou  who  didst  weave 
fate  for  me,  appear,  appear,  and  tell  the  child  of  ancient  days, 
if  I  do  right  or  wrong  to  question  destiny !  " 

Then,  in  reply,  from  out  the  gloom  of  farther  distance 
came  a  voice,  saying :  — 

"Ungava,  light  of  face  but  dark  of  soul,*  fear  not  to  question 
and  to  know.  The  Powere  that  work  for  thee  are  mighty.  The 
threads  that  wove  thy  fate  were  mixed  and  tangled  dubi- 
ously. Love  cuts  all  knots,  and  love,  perchance,  may  out  of 
fate  deliver.  Child  of  the  Past,  the  old  gods  love  you,  and 
behold.  Call  up  his  soul  and  question  freely.  It  shall 
speak  truth  oracular,  and  to  his  breast  return  not  knowing." 

Then,  rallying  courage  for  the  deed,  Ungava  said :  — 


•  Referring  to  her  foreboding  of  coming  doom. 
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"  So  be  it,  then.  I  will  call  up  his  soul  and  know  the 
truth.  God  !  If  from  his  soul,  unconscious,  I  should  learn 
that  from  his  eyes  one  look  of  love  would  ever  come  to  mine 
before  I  die !  Such  look  would  last  me  through  eternity  and 
make  my  heaven  a  memorj- !  "  Then,  proudly  posed,  with 
hand  extended,  grasping  wand  of  power,  she  sang :  — 

• 

"  From  out  his  breast  where  thou  art  hid, 

0  soul,  come  forth  when  thou  art  bid. 
Prepare  to  leave  thy  home  of  sense, 
And  love  shall  be  thy  recompense. 
For  one  brief  moment  rise  and  tell 
The  fate  that  makes  mv  heaven  or  hell. 

1  fain  would  know  what  will  befall. 
So  come,  and  answer  love's  sweet  call. 

Now,  by  the  mother  that  did  bear, 
By  powers. of  earth  and  powers  of  air. 
By  that  sweet  thing  you  most  do  love. 
On  earth  below  or  heaven  above. 
By  babe  in  cradle,  corpse  in  grave. 
And  by  this  wand  I  now  do  wave 
Above  his  sleeping  breast,  arise, 
And  here  take  form  before  my  eyes." 

Then  was  such  sight  as  mortal  never  saw.  Arouna  the 
Trapper,  as  he  slumbered  on,  a  smoke  as  that  of  incense  did 
arise,  in  color  rosy-red,  until  it  hid  his  sleeping  form  from 
sight  of  gazer;  and  out  of  its  enfolding  came  a  voice,  which 
said:  — 

"  I  heard  a  voice  I  may  not  disobey  call  me  from  out  this 
sleeping  body  that  I  animate  and  which  to  me  is  as  strong* 
hand  to  the  directing  will.  Why  am  I  called  l)efore  my 
time?     Ungava,  what  would'st  thou  know  of  me,  or  him?  '* 

Then  said  Ungava :  — 

"  If  ever  I  may  have  thee  as  mine  own." 

To  which  the  voice  replied :  — 

*'  Yea,  I  am  thine  already.     We  two  belong  to  him.'' 

Ungava :  — 

"But  I  am  woman.  And  a  woman's  wants  are  mine. 
Unless  he  loves,  I  must  bear  doom  and  dole.  Oh,  tell  me, 
will  he  love  me  ?  "  * 

To  this  the  voice :  — 
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"  When  in  the  cave  which,  but  for  thee,  had  been  his  grave, 
he  swore — 'If  thou  would'st  lead  him  forth  where  he  might 
see  the  sun  and  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  thou  should'st  be 
Angel  to  him  evermore.'  " 

Ungava :  — 

'*  I  know.  I  know  his  angel  will  I  be.  But  will  he  love 
me?" 

Again  the  Voice :  — 

"The  woman  that  he  loves  must  be  a  queen." 

Ungava :  — 

"  Queen !  Queen  am  I.  My  throne  is  ancient  as  the 
Stars  of  Morning.  Earth  and  air,  past  world  and  future,  rule 
I.     Speak  once  again.     Shall  I  be  Queen  to  him  ?  " 

To  this  the  voice  made  slow  and  solemn  answer :  — 

"If  thou  would'st  have  him  break  his  faith  and  be  to  word  and 
bond  untrue,  living  or  dead,  then  may'st  thou  be  his  Queen." 

Then  slowly  thin  and  thinner  grew  the  smoke  until  it  van- 
ished, and  in  the  chamter  dim  and  -dark  Ungava  stood  above 
the  Trapper,  slumbering  on. 

.  "  Break  faith ! "  she  slowly  said.  "  To  word  and  bond,  be, 
living  or  dead,  untrue  !  O  soul,  thou  didst  mistake  if  thou 
didst  think  a  woman's  love  would  tempt  the  man  she  loved 
to  such  a  deed.  This  man  is  honest.  Such  other  one  there 
may  n6t  be  to-day  on  earth.  Within  his  breast  honor  is  as 
the  breath  is  to  his  nostrils.  Who,  by  the  gift  of  all  her  heart 
has  paid  the  price  and  owns  him,  I  know  not.  What  woman 
of  these  later  days  when  women  have  lost  ancient  beauty  and 
are  dwarfed  from  loyalty's  high  part  to  fickleness,  might  with 
her  little  self  pay  queenly  price,  is  past  all  credence.  Nay,  it 
must  be  false.  Such  woman  lives  not.  The  time  has  been 
when  women  in  their  beauty  wedded  gods,  and  immortality 
paid  the  price  of  death  to  win  them,  and  winning  them,  died 
happy  in  their  arms.  But  that  is  past.  From  some  old 
grave  of  pofphyry  or  pearl,  where  she  in  sweet  embalm- 
ment slept,  had  he  the  power  to  summon  up  the  beauteous 
dead  of  olden  time,  some  Queen,  crowned  and  raimented  in 
royalty,  with  all  the  fire  and  passion  of  her  sex's  perfection 
in  her  blood,  might  have  arisen  at  his  call,  and  seeing  him  in 
battle  or  on  the  edge  of  death  stand  fearless,  flung  herself 
into  his  arms  and  claimed  him  for  hei*self  and  for  her  throne. 
But  now !  It  cannot  be.  There  is  no  woman  living  fit  for 
him.     My   power  shall   seek   and  find   her.     He  has   been 
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cheated.  My  eyes  shall  see.  If  she  be  fit  for  him — alas! 
alas  !  I  yield  him  to  her  arms,  and  yielding  him  I  will  lie 
down  and  die,  and  in  the  g^ve  find — perhaps — forgetful- 
ness !  But  hujsh !  He  moves  !  Ah,  what  a  sigh  was  that ! 
I  thought  I  was  the  only  one  that  sighed.  I  will  away,  and 
come  again  when  he  awake.  But  if  she  be  not  fit ;  if  she 
stand  dwarfed  beside  him;  if  he  were  cheated  by  some  acci- 
dent of  fate  that  came  with  tardy  foot  or  ran  too  swift ;  if 
she  be  not  as  crown  to  kingly  head ;  then  will  I  win  him  to 
myself,  and  so  be  perfect  angel  in  being  perfect  woman." 

Then  vanished  she.  As  light  retreats  into  the  west  at 
day's  decline,  so  glided  she  into  the  farther  openings  of  the 
cave,  still  gazing  backward  as  she  faded  into  darker  distance. 
The  Trapper  woke.  His  eyes  moved  in  their  sockets  seek- 
ingly,  as  one  who,  sleeping,  has  lost  sense  of  place  and  time 
and  circumstance ;  then  memory  came,  and  sitting  half 
recumbent  murmured  he  :  — 

"Ungava!  Atlal  It  was  a  dreadful  dream!  As  wild 
as  chief  e*er  dreamed  sleeping  overtired  on  some  old  battle 
plain.  I  will  arise  and  wash  my  heated  face  with  cooling* 
water.  I  would  I  knew  where  water  runs  that  might  this 
dreadful  dream  wash  from  my  memory  ! " 

Then  in  the  ice-cold  tide  that  ran  in  pleasant  murmurs 
down  the  cavern's  side  he  bathed  his  heated  face  and  cooled 
the  fever  in  his  eyes,  and,  thus  refreshed,  stood  gazing  down- 
ward musing  —  when  suddenly  he  stooped,  and  with  ob- 
servant eye  studied  the  cavern's  floor,  and  said  :  — 

'  By  sacred  *  sign  on  rifle  stock  I  swear  that  little  imprint 
there  was  outlined  by  Ungava's  foot!  See!  Heel  and  fore- 
foot have  left  mark,  but  the  arched  interval  between,  too 
high  and  firm  for  weight  to  flatten,  has  left  the  dust  un- 
stirred. The  savior  of  mv  life  did  stand  and  watch  me  as 
I  slept !  Aye,  she  with  face  like  purest  snow,  and  gloomy 
soul  as  it  were  ever  under  shadow,  and  eyes  that  hold  within 
their  fringes,  jet  as  night,  the  sorrow  of  a  world  long  dead, 
who  out  of  old-time  grave  and  instant  death  did  snatch  me, 
did  watch  and  ward  keep  over  me  in  sleeping.  What  may  I 
ever  do  to  balance  up  the  scales  that  now  so  heavily  slope 
obliquely  in  her  favor?     She  said  great  service  must  I  do  for 

•  Many  of  the  rifles  amoDg  the  northern  Indians  and  trappers,  partly  from 
priestly  influence  perhaps,  and  partly  from  religious  or  superstitious  motives 
personal  to  tlio  owner,  have  the  cross  carved  or  painted  on  them. 
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her.  I,  standing  in  that  dreadful  tomb,  chilled  and  weakened 
nigh  to  death,  did  give  her  word  and  bond  if  she  should  lead 
me  to  the  upper  world  where  I  might  see  the  sun  once  more  and 
feel  the  air  blow  strongly  on  my  cheek,  she  should  be  angel 
to  me  evermore.  That  word  and  bond  thus  given  will  I 
keep  if  hand  or  heart  of  mine  may  keep  it  this  side  death,  or 
beyond  it.  But,  God  of  heaven,  what  is  this  ?  That  impress 
in  the  Polar  fur  where  lay  my  head  !  If  death  were  settling 
darkly  in  my  eyes,  through  dying  film  and  glaze  well  should 
I  know  that  little  trail.  There  stood  Ungava.  Here  above 
my  head  did  Atla  stand.  My  Grod,  that  they,  my  savior  and 
my  Love,  should  in  this  chamber  stand  together  over  me,  and 
I  sleep  on !  Am  I  on  earth,  or  spirit  land? — What  may 
this  visitation  mean  ?  " 

Then  as  he  musing  stood  Ungava  came  with  noiseless  step 
into  the  chamber,  and  gliding  to  his  side  she  gently  said  :— 

"  Trapper,  twice  has  the  sun  come  to  the  earth  and  gone 
since  thou  didst  sleeji,  and  now  the  moon  shines  whitely  on 
the  world.  If  thou  art  rested,  we  will  go  and  thou  shalt 
look  upon  her  beauty  and  shalt  hear  the  music  of  the  sea 
which  rolls  its  rhythm  under  sounding  cliffs.  What  troubles 
thee  ?  Hath  not  thy  sleep  been  sound  and  restful  ?  " 

"  Sound,  sound  it  was  in  truth,  O  thou  whose  face  is  as 
the  moon,  my  savior  and  my  angel :  but,  O  Ungava,  as  I 
slept  strange  dreams  did  come  ! " 

"Dreams?"  said  Ungava.  "What  dreams  did  vex  thy 
sleep,  may  I  not  know?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,"  he  cried,  "  thou  shalt  know  all.  For  thou 
dost  love  me  and  art  wise  beyond  the  wisdom  of  dull,  earthly 
man.  Perchance  thou  canst  the  riddle  read  and  tell  me 
what  the  vision  means." 

Then  calmly  she :  "  Say  on,  and  tell  me  all.  No  doubt  I 
can  the  riddle  read  and  give  its  meaning." 

Then  solemnly  the  Tmpper  said  : — 

"  Ungava,  Wsten.  As  I  lay,  my  senses  locked  in  slumber 
deep, — so  deep  I  doubt  if  roar  of  coming  battle  would  have 
stirred  me, —  forgetful  of  all  earthly  happenings  as  the  dead: 
suddenly  I  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  music  coming 
through  the  air  in  strangest  song  by  dead  or  living  heard, — 
a  song  sung  for  my  soul !  In  answer  to  that  song  my  soul  did 
leave  my  bosom  and  slowly  rising  stand,  as  a  thing  unseen, 
above  me.     Then  voices  did  I  hear.     Questions  that  my  ears 
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could  not  retain  were  asked  and  answered.  Some  soul  was 
seeking  of  my  soul  for  knowledge  which  it  would  or  could 
not  give ;  and  all  the  world  around  me  was  as  are  the  heavens 
when  the  clouds  above  Ungava's  torrent  tides  at  sunrise  roll 
upward  rosy  red.  Then,  suddenly,  the  voices  ceased.;  my 
soul  sank  downward  to  its  mortal  home  within  my  breast ; 
the  red  clouds  faded,  and  I  knew  no  more  until  I  woke. 
Spirit  of  knowledge,  tell  me^  what  it  was  I  heard  or  seemed 
to  hear ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  drciadful  dream  ?  " 

Then  said  she,  lightly,  '^  Dear  friend,  thou  wast  o'er-tired  ; 
thy  body  had  been  sorely  taxed,  and  all  thy  senses  tumbled 
into  sleep  as  shot  bear  tumbles  over  edge  of  cliff  and  at  the 
base  dies  struggling.  It  was  a  fever  vision,  an  unreal  dis- 
tortion of  the  fancy  ;  notliing  more.     Forget  it." 

Then  did  the  Trapper,  strongly  moved,  place  hand  upon 
her  shoulder  and  exclaim  : — 

"  Ungava,  I  can  see  some  dread  is  on  thee,  and  from  fear 
of  hurting  me  thou  boldest  back  the  truth.  Thy  soul  is 
wiser  than  thy  words.  Look  at  that  imprint  in  the  film  of 
dust  upon  the  floor.  There  did  my  body  lie.  There  at  my 
feet  thy  foot  did  come  and  stand.  Were  1  on  dying  bed, 
with  dying  gasp  I'd  swear  that  thy  white  moccasin  didst 
make  that  imprint  on  the  floor.  That  is  not  all.  Angel  of 
my  life  !  Savior  in  hour  of  death  I  Look  here,  here  in  the 
snowy  fur  of  this  white  polar *s  skin,  see !  see  that  footprint 
where  a  little  foot  did  leave  its  tell-tale  outline  in  the  yielding 
hair!  Whose  foot  made  that?  There  at  my  feet,  Ungava, 
as  I  slept,  didst  thou  or  thine  own  spirit  stand.  And  here, 
by  Him  who  made  the  world,  were  1  at  judgment  bar,  with 
hell  before  me,  I  would  swear,  upon  this  skin,  seen  or  unseen 
by  you,  with  arms  outstretched  above  to  shield  or  claim,  did 
my  sweet  Atla  stiind  I     My  God  I  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

Whiter  than  winding  sheet  her  face  beside  his,  gazing, 
grew.  One  hand  clutched  breast  as  if  to  tear  it  open.  Back 
from  her  shoulder  stretched  her  other  arm,  #igid  and  stiff. 
The  hand  was  clinched  in  horror.  Her  widely  opened  eyes 
bulged  wildly  prominent  —  two  orbs  of  black  surprise.  Then 
into  air  her  white  hands  did  she  dash,  and  such  a  scream 
burst  out  of  mouth  as  never  shredded  air  before.  And  hurl- 
ing wand  from  quivering  hand,  she  dashed  from  out  the 
chamber  as  if  upon  her  had  come  down,  like  bolt  from  heaven, 
an  overwhelming  fear  or  shame. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  NORTH. 

In  his  vast  chamber,  vaulted  high,  whose  ledge-like  sides 
were  knobbed  with  metals,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver  pale, 
pyrites  of  iron,  garnets,  blocked  crystals,  diamonds  barbaric, 
stones  of  blood,  and  countless  gems,  and  from  whose  dome 
stalactites  pendant  hung,  sat  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North. 
This  cavemed  hall  was  Nature's  marvel.  It  was  as  if  some 
.  god  before  first  day  and  night  had  been,  when  chaos  ruled, 
and  all  the  globe  was  soft  as  heated  mud,  with  hands  whose 
palms  were  wide  aij  landscapes,  had  in  wildest  freak  or  wan- 
ton merriment,  with  strength  gigantic,  flung  all  metals 
known  to  forming  nature  down  in  showers,  and  laughed  to 
see  them  fall  into  the  stiffening  ooze,  which,  hardening,  held 
fast  the  treasure  trove  of  mighty  mirth.  Thus,  when  the 
cavern  was  by  shock  volcanic  formed,  its  sides  and  vaulted 
roof  wide-spanned  and  high  were  weighted  with  the  wealth 
of  empires.  In  this  vast  chamber  thus  adorned,  rich  in 
barbaric  splendor,  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  her  grandsire. 
Ancient  of  Days,  whose  stay  on  earth  was  thrice  the  length 

•  of  mortal  man's,  sat  in  his  awful  chair — a  seat  of  power 
which  had  come  down  from  primal  days,  huge  and  high, 
carved  with  weird  shapes,  bristling  with  polished  horns 
whose  every  point  shone  like  a  star  —  on  jet-black  pave- 
ment placed,  upon  whose  lustrous  gloom  was  traced  in  gold 
the  sacred  circle  of  the  Zodiac.  His  hair  was  white  as 
whitened  wool.  His  face  was  pale  with  years  and  thought 
and  study  of  deep  things.  His  eyes  were  living  blackness. 
Above  them  brows  of  snow  projected.  On  one  thin  hand 
there  shone  such  stone  as  never  man  beheld,  which  flashed 
and  glowed,  changed  color  fitfully,  then  veiled  its  splendor 
in  dull  red,  and  slept.  Anon  its  mystic  fires  would  blaze 
again,  and  hot  and  hotter  burn  until  they  flamed  the  hand 
with  splendor.  Within  the  other  hand,  laid  listless  on  his 
lap,  was  rod  of  that  old  mystic  metal  which  to  our  modern 
ignorance  is  but  a  name,  but  once,  with  its  strange  powers,  was 
known  to  men  and  had  high  use.     In  it  were  noises  constant, 

•  as  of  snapping  fire,  and  ever  now  and  then  a  spark  shot  forth. 
Nor  lacked  it  power  to  move  and  lift  the  hand  that  held  it. 
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It  was  strange  rod.  A  living  proof  of  ancient  mysterj'  which 
startled  Eg}'pt  into  justice,  if  sacred  text  be  true.*  Thus,  in 
strange  state  and  style,  the  mighty  Wizard  of  the  North,  the 
weird  embodiment  of  powers  and  arts  and  vital  agencies 
beyond  the  ken  of  moderns,  sat  musing,  lost  within  himself. 
Then  o[X)ned  he  his  mouth  and,  as  one  holding  audience  with 
himself,  he  said :  — 

*^  I  know  not  what  it  means  I  Thrice  has  the  Rod  stood 
upward  in  my  listless  palm,  unmoved  by  me !  Nob  for  a  hun- 
dred years  has  tliis  old  symlx:)l  on  my  hand,  instinct  with 
primal  sense,  burned  with  such  fierce  and  fitful  fires.  Twice 
past  me  since  I  S4it  within  this  chair  my  eai-s  have  caught  the 
sound  of  flitting  feet.  They  came  in  haste,  and  when  they 
went,  they  flew.  I  felt,  but  could  not  see  the  presence  pass. 
It  must  be  so.  One  of  that  race  which  planted  earth  with 
power  and  beauty  and  liigh  knowledge  has  cb*awn  a  line 
across  the  distances,  so  vast  that  light  itself  might  never  shaft 
the  mighty  intervals,  and  in  this  cave  has  come  and  gone  I 
There  is  not  other  one  unless  of  that  one  race,  in  living-land 
or  dead-land,  my  eyes  might  not  behold  in  passing.  Nor  of 
that  race  is  one,  unless  she  be  of  that  old  queenly  line  that 
lifted  gods  unto  their  throne,  and  by  that  graciousness  did 
make  them  greater.  But  wherefore  ?  What  is  there  here  for 
them  or  one  of  them,  that  she  should  leave  her  throne, 
which,  were  its  glory  tenfold  brighter  than  the  sim's,  is  yet 
so  far  removed  from  this  small  earth  that  not  a  point  of  light 
might  tell  its  i)lace  or  glory  to  a  moilal's  eye  ?  What  soul  is 
here  which  through  such  space  could  send  or  call  forth  mes- 
sage ?  The  Chief  of  Mistassinni,  withered  and  old,  sleeps  out  of 
weakness  unto  strength,  waiting  for  foe  and  chance.  The 
Trapper,  a  vital  man  and  primal  in  the  greatness  of  his 
nature,  but  humble,  and  content  with  chase  and  hound  and 
honest  fight  and  mortal  circumstance,  sleeps  to  the  music  of 
the  falling  rill,  lulled  into  slumber  by  Ungava's  song.  She, 
under  fate  to  serve  him,  as  higher  spirit  lower,  caught  in  the 
eddy  of  a  mortal  passion,  spins  struggling  round,  and  wildly 
seeks  to  know  the  issue  ere  it  comes.  These  three  are  here. 
No  more.     Why  should  a  mighty  tlu*one  in  distant  universe 


•Exodus,  vii.  chan.,  10,  11,  12.— "And  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before 
Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  Then  the  majj^i- 
cians  of  Ejjypt  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents :  but 
Aaron's  rod  swaUowed  up  their  rods." 
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be  moved  by  what  is  here,  to  visit,  invisible,  this  earthly- 
cavern  ?  There  lifts  the  Rod  again  !  The  Ring  burns  hot  as 
fire  !  What  means  it  ?  Hist !  I  hear  the  stroke  of  flying  feet 
and  rush  of  garments.     It  is.     It  is.     Ungava  flying  comes." 

Thus  from  the  chamber  and  his  presence  fled  she  terror- 
stricken,  filled  with  shame  that  she  had  been  observed  by 
one  unseen  of  her  when  she  revealed  her  soul  to  his,  seeking 
to  know  her  destiny.  Wild  with  fear  she  fled  as  flees  the 
fawn,  when  by  his  yell  the  springing  panther  is  revealed  —  a 
ball  of  tawny  fury  falling  through  the  air,  above  it  feeding. 
So  she  with  flashing  feet  fled  fast,  her  garments  streaming  as 
streams  the  plumage  of  a  pheasant  sailing  on,  imtil  she  came 
to  that  high  hall  where,  in  his  chair  of  mystic  state,  there 
sat  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  her  gi-andsire,  pondering  on 
ancient  things  and  signs  that  stirred  his  soul.  Into  his  awful 
pi-esence  wildly  did  she  burst,  and  with  white  face  and  hand 
high  lifted,  before  him  stood  and  cried  : — 

"  Sire  of  my  sire.  Ancient  of  Days,  who  hath  the  early  and 
lost  knowledge  *  of  the  world  and  all  its  power  on  dead  and 
living,  tell  me,  thou  who  taught  me  mystery  and  armed  my 
hand  with  Rod  of  power  and  to  my  lips  gave  incantations 
that  out  of  ashes  of  old  urns  and  dust  of  ancient  graves  can 
call  forth  those  who  once  with  life  did  warm  the  mouldered 
clay  and  from  the  bosom  of  the  living  summon  the  soul 
articulate,  and  to  my  eyes  didst  give  the  sight  which  sees 
through  space  and  graves ;  tell  me,  if  in  the  universe  there 
moves  a  body  or  a  soul  that,  coming  out  of  living-land  or 
dead-land,  can  stand  within  arm's  reach  of  me  and  not  be 
seen  ?  "  so  cried  she  standing  in  her  fright  before  him. 


♦It  is  by  no  moans  improbable  that,  as  the  great  prophets,  seers,  sorcerers, 
or  wizards  —  call  them  what  you  please  — of  all  peoples  and  times  have 
claimed,  there  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  a  far  closer  connection 
between  this  earth  and  the  invisible  worlds,  than  now  is  provable.  In  all 
sacred  literatures,  whether  Christian,  Jewish,  or  Pagan, —so  called  by  us 
whose  pride  is  equalled  only  b}'  our  ignorance  of  primal  things,  —  this  claim 
is  boldly  made,  and  miracle-working,  or  the  doing  of  things  outside  the  regu- 
lar course  or  order  of  nature,  is  made,  in  them  all,  the  very  basis  of  tlie 
structure  around  which  they,  as  the  verbal  expression,  have  grown.  It  is 
evident  to  all  scholars  that  back  of  what  is  known  as  modern  civilization 
were  other  and  more  perfect  ones,  whose  very  ruins  are  a  marvel  to  us  all. 
It  would  seem  that  as  we  are  only  mere  copyists  in  architecture,  so  we  are 
only  borrowers  from  the  past  of  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  our  faiths  and 
moral  code.  No  one  witli  a  heart  can  but  lament  that  there  is  to-day  no 
connection,  whatever,  in  the  form  of  communication,  between  those  who  live 
on  the  earth  and  our  loved  ones  who  live  beyond  it.  The  great  loss  that  has 
fallen  on  man  is  this  entire  loss  of  the  old-time  connection  with  the  invisible 
world. 
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Then  he  in  answer : — 

"  Ungava,  daughter,  last  of  my  race,  born  unto  dubious 
doom,  to  whom  I  have  revealed  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death,  and  taught  those  ancient  arts  which  give  to  lip  and 
hand  an  awful  power,  and  to  thine  eyes  the  sight  that  looketh, 
seeing,  into  graves  and  far  beyond,  —  what  has  disturbed  thy 
soul  ?  What  power  has  baffled  ?  Tell  me  plainly  all,  that  I 
may  plainly  answer." 

Then  she  in  haste,  awe-stricken,  made  reply :  — 

"The  Trapper  slept.  I  am  a  woman  and  I  love  him.  The 
threads  of  fate  spun  at  my  birth  are  tangled  with  his  own. 
If  he  shall  love  me,  happy  will  my  life  go  on  and  happy  will 
it  end.  I  then  shall  be  as  mortal  woman  having  lived  and 
loved.  My  children  will  come  after  and  our  race  be  endless. 
If  not,  I  do  lose  all  that  earth  holds  for  a  woman,  and  I  die 
unmated,  and^  in  loneliness  I  shall  live  on  forever.  The  rill 
with  soothing  murmurs  fell.  I  sang  him  soothing  song.  He 
slept.  Alx)ve  him  sifted  I  the  dust  which  brings  oblivion  to 
mortal  sense.  Then  from  his  breast  I  summoned  forth  his 
soul  and  questioned  it  if  it  might  tell  me,  if  my  destiny  were 
joy  or  woe.  His  soul  obeyed  me  and  made  answer  as  I  asked. 
I  went.  He  woke.  I  came  again.  He  was  disturbed  in 
soul.  My  spell  was  almost  broken  by  some  other  spell.  Some 
other  power,  most  potent,  had  almost,  by  a  dream,  betrayed  me. 
I  was  amazed,  but  passed  it  lightly  off.  In  vain,  for,  in  the 
dust  where  I  had  stood  he  pointed  to  my  footprints,  and  did 
say,  '  There  didst  thou  or  thy  spirit  stand  as  I  lay  slumbering.' 
Then  to  another  footprint  plainly  pressed  into  the  yielding 
fur  of  the  white  skin  on  which  his  head  was  laid,  he  pointed, 
and  exclaimed,  '  Here,  with  arms  outstretched  above  my  head 
to  shield  or  save,  did  my  own  Atla  stand.' 

"  Sire  of  my  sire,  great  Seer  and  Prophet,  who  is  this 
Atla?  What  spirit  is  there  in  the  univei-se  more  strong  than 
I,  when  standing.  Rod  in  hand,  in  incantation  ?  Tell  me,  bj'- 
Ring  and  Rod,  if  one  there  is  in  living-land  or  dead-land 
that  can  stand  within  arm's  reach  of  me  at  such  a  moment, 
seeing,  and  remain  unseen  by  me  ?  " 

Long  sat  he  without  speech.  The  Rod  moved  in  his  hand 
and  from  the  Ring  there  blazed  a  flash  of  conscious  flame. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  startled  face.  Slowly  and 
soundless  m'oved  his  lips.  At  last  he  murmured,  as  murmur- 
ing to  his  soul :  — 
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"Atla?  Atla?  Atla-ntis!*  Is,  then,  the  old  race  gone 
from  earth  they  loved  and  ruled,  forever?  Is  that  first  tree  of 
knowledge  stripped  to  its  last  leaf  ?  It  must  be  so.  How  did 
it  read  ?  Alas !  How  many  years  and  graves  have  sifted  down 
their  smothering  dust  upon  that  sentence  since  *twas  said. 
Can  I  recall  it  ?  Aye,  now  it  comes.  '  The  last  and  best  shall 
bear  the  name  of  Mother-land.^  Atla,  the  last  of  that  great 
queenly  line,  is  dead,  and  with  her  died  her  race.  Ungava 
lives,  and  with  her  lives  her  race,  —  perhaps.  Now  see  I  all. 
Now  read  I  well  the  riddle.  '  Love  cuts  all  knots^  and  love 
may  out  of  fate  deliver,^     If  he  may  love  her?  *'  ' 

Tlien  to  Ungava  plainly  did  he  say :  — 

"  Ungava,  daughter,  listen.  I  now  will  tell  you  gravest 
things.  We  must  take  deepest  council.  In  the  beginning 
two  i-aces  were  on  earth,  the  earth-born  and  the  visitant.  In 
union  were  they  joined  and  from  the  union  two  other  races 
sprang.  Ours  was  not  greatest.  The  other  greater  was.  It 
held  the  cradle  of  the  world,  and  hence,  prolific,  sent  its 
children  toward  the  setting  sun  and  southward.  Our  race 
the  other  was,  and  we  came  northward,  which  then  was 
Summer-Land.  Thus  separate,  divided,  each  of  the  two  held 
to  its  own  development  in  power  and  rank.  Oure  was  the 
lesser,  always.  They  built  on  reason  and  present  things. 
We  on  the  future  world,  credulous  and  superstitious  ever. 
This  Atla  is  the  last  and  greatest  of  that  race  and  its  old 
queenly  line,  as  thou  art  last  of  that  religious  Caste  with 
us,  that  holdeth.Rod  and  Ring  of  power.  By  some  strange 
chance  slie  must  have  met  this  Trapper,  and  have  loved. 
From  distance  greater  than  the  farthest  stiir  from  earth  a 
thousand  times,  as  you  did  summon  forth  his  soul  to  claim 
it,  she,  hastening  hither,  flew.  I  heard  her  come  and  go, 
invisible  to  eyes  to  which  all  graves  are  only  mirrors.  This 
Rod  did  lift  and  bow  obedient  as  she  passed,  and  on  my 
trembling  hand  the  conscious  Ring  flashed  startled  recogni- 
tion. She,  she  it  was  who  stood  above  the  Trapper's  head, 
unseen,  of  you.  Greater  than  we  she  is.  Her  power  is 
stronger.     Ungava,  Atla  is  your  rival,  and  she  knows  all !  " 


♦This  refers  to  the  belief  of  many  scholars  and  those  who  have  thought- 
fuUv,  with  learned  minds,  examined  the  subject  first  broached  by  Plato,  tnat 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  stretching  westward  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  a 

great  continent-island   called    Atlantis,   from  which   the  Atlantic    Ocean 
erived  its  name,  and  that  in  this  island  the  human  race  began  its  career. 
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Then  stood  she  white  in  dumb  amaze  at  what  her  ears  had 
heard.  Atla  her  rival,  and  Atla  had  seen  all  !  Who  was 
this  Atla?  Where  was  she  and  where  was  she  not?  Per- 
haps e'en  now  her  mighty  orbs  were  on  her !  What  might 
she  do? 

Then  to  her  standing  thus  all  white  with  fear,  her  grandsire 
came.     He  took  her  hand  and  gravely  said  :  — 

"  My  daughter,  child  of  a  race  that  dieth  with  you  if  thou 
die  without  issue,  on  yonder  couch  of  skins  I  pray  thee 
seek  some  needed  rest.  Thou  art  o'er-taxed.  This  matter 
leave  to  me.  It  needs  grave  thought  and  deepest  wisdom, 
lest  by  blunder  we  lose  all.  Sleep  thou  in  peace.  I  will  the 
Trapper  summon  here  and  tell  hhn  much  of  ancient  times 
and  things.  I  will  observe  his  soul,  and  at  the  last  lead  up 
to  thee.  Such  man  as  he  was  never  on  this  earth,  if,  seeing 
thee  as  he  shall  see,  knowing  thee  as  he  shall  know,  his  soul 
shall  not  in  love  or  pity  give  itself  to  thee.  So  on  this  couch 
convenient  let  now  thy  frame  repose.  Close  eyes ;  yield 
mind  and  thought  to  me ;  while  with  entreating  and  per- 
suasive gesture  I  from  thy  soul  draw  trouble  and  call  sweet 
slumber  down.  So  gently  does  she  pass  from  ills  that  are 
and  thoughts  of  ills  to  be  into  that  realm  that  lies  beyond 
the  line  of  mortal  sense  and  pain.  I  would  that  when  she 
wakes  she  might  awake  into  a  world  of  equal  peace." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   conjurer's   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   GENESIS  *    OF 

THE   WORLD. 

"  Here  have  I  brought  you.  Trapper,  that,  in  answer  to 
your  questioning,  I  might  narrate  the  Genesis  of  the  world, 
and  tell  you  of  the  races  which  earliest  dwelt  on  earth;  of 
that  lii-st  innocence  which  represented  God,  and  how  it  fell ; 
of  arts  and  powers  once  known,  now  lost  to  men,  and  of  that 
primal  truth  which  underlies  religions,  superstitions,  creeds, 

•  Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  this  as  an  accurate  history  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  the  "  Fall  of  Man,"  it  can  doubtless  be  regarded 
as  accurate  as,  and  certainly  more  philosophic  than,  the  one  to  which  Milton 
stands  sponsor  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost  ;  "  that  magnificent  fiction  of  imagina- 
tion, which  has  imposed  a  theology  upon  the  Christian  world  which  for  the 
most  part  is  diametrically  opposed  to  good  sense  and  sound  Scripture  both. 
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and  is  to  them  what  vital  element  is  to  human  blood.  Here 
sit  thou  down,  and,  while  Ungava  sleeps,  I  will  rehearse  the 
tale  of  olden  times,  and  you  shall  know  the  lore  of  that  old 
world  which  is  forever  gone  and  all  the  glory  of  that  race 
which  once  shone  on  the  heads  of  millions,  but  which,  like 
candle  burnt  to  socket,  now  flickers  feebly  in  two  feeble  lives. 
Never  before,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Caste  did  this  old  lore 
go  forth ;  but  you  shall  know  the  truth  as  it  has  come  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  sacred  speech  and  accurate,  from  those  who 
saw  and  knew  whereof  they  told.  I  tell  you,  hoping  it  may 
live  when  she  and  I  are  numbered  with  the  stara. 

"  This,  then,  was  in  the  beginning,  and  this  the  cause  and 
order  of  that  first  development  whose  ruined  glory  is  to-day 
a  marvel. 

"  No  art  or  science.  Trapper,  worth  the  name  was  ever 
bom  on  earth.  All  have  come  down  from  races  throned  amid 
the  spheres,  who,  through  imnumbered  ages,  had  clomb 
slowly  up  the  slopes  of  fine  intelligence,  and  terraced  Heaven 
with  knowledge.  When  these  on  wing  inquisitive  in  down- 
ward flight  came  to  the  eailh,  with  them  they  brought  all 
knowledge  and  all  grace,  and  planted  here  the  germs  of 
needed  progress.  By  these  the  earth  in  infancy  was  taught. 
Knowledge  was  borrowed  from  the  skies.  The  seeds  of 
every  precious  growth  were  sown  widecast  from  hands  whose 
skill  eternity  had  taught.  Through  these  superior  ones  the 
earth  did  gain  and  lose  all  woilh  the  having.  From  them  it 
gained  the  skill  to  build,  to  fashion,  and  to  mould ;  and 
traces  of  their  mighty  work  are  found  to-day  in  ruins  wide 
as  acres,  in  forms  tliat  stand  gigantic  in  the  forests  of  the 
East,  in  jungles  which  once  were  gardens  of  the  gods,  in 
mountams  disrupted  by  volcanic  shocks,  but  which,  smooth- 
sloped  and  joined  by  intervals  of  verdure,  once  gave  summer 
residence  to  those  who  longed  to  breathe  the  cooler  airs  from 
snowy  summits  blown,  that  are  a  wonder.  Men  stand  and 
gaze  at  them  astounded,  not  knowing  what  hand  or  skill 
could  shape  and  hew  such  mighty  sculptures.  From  them, 
too,  came  the  knowledge  of  the  skies.  They  were  the  Stars 
of  Morning  who  sang  the  heavens  into  place  and  named 
to  human  ears  the  constellations.  They  fixed  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  ;  called  time  from  out  eternity  by  measurement 
of  day  and  niglit,  of  months  and  years ;  and  zoned  the 
earth  by  temperatures.     They  did  unfold  the  mystery  of  the 
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magnet  circle  around  which  sweeps  the  restless  steel,  and  so 
gave  courage  unto  men  to  push  their  ships  beyond  the  sight 
of  land,  sail  far  and  wide  through  pathless  oceans,  bravely- 
trusting  life  and  gold  to  a  sliver  of  thin  metal,  thus  giving* 
birth  to  commerce  which  stands  parent  to  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  From  them,  too,  came  the  arts  of  healing ;  the  use  of 
poisons,  which,  left  untouched  till  time  of  need,  are  antidotes 
to  death ;  the  knowledge  of  all  herbs  medicmal,  which  give 
to  every  pain  and  ache  its  healing  leaf;  of  oils,  which,  pene- 
trating joint  and  bone,  drive  out  the  lurking  pain,  or,  spread 
as  ointment  on  the  skin,  pink  it  with  health  and  smooth  all 
Avrinkles  out, —  those  scars  of  smiting  fortune ;  of  perfumes, 
how  distilled,  how  mingled,  how  preserved,  that  out  of  many 
sweeta  perfected  sweets  may  come,  that  mortals  might  be 
charmed  from  joys  of  grosser  to  those  of  finer  senses.  From 
them,  moreover,  knowledge  came  of  metals,  where  found, 
how  worked  and  manufactured  into  forms  of  use  and  orna- 
ment according  to  the  laws  of  high  utility  and  taste.  They 
taught  the  laws  of  architecture  unto  men ;  the  principle 
of  the  arch, —  that  key  of  utmost  strength;  the  column, 
plain  or  fluted, —  that  symbol  of  high  stateliness ;  the  crown- 
ing capital  whicli  flowei-s  the  stony  stalk  with  airy  beauty  ; 
and  how  tall  tower  and  minaret  and  steeple  and  the  roimded 
dome  should  shape  tlie  nuussive  structure  underneath  into 
proportions  rhythmic.  The  cereals  that  give  food  to  man 
were  from  the  wild  abundance  of  material  chosen  and  by  cai-e- 
ful  culture  propagated  unto  perfection.  Last  of  all,  they 
taught  them  written  language,  syml)olic  and  phonetic  both. 
First  in  pictures,*  that  their  childish  eyes  might  be  enticed 
to  learn  and  easily  catch  sense  from  shade  of  color  and  from 
shape.  Tlien  in  arbitrary  forms  which  were  for  scholars, 
i-anges  of  liigh  thought  and  univei-sal  traffic  in  ideas  answering 
universal  needs ;  that  all  the  race,  in  all  its  tribes  and  fami- 
lies, in  every  zone  remote  and  clime  distinct,  might  by  one 
universal  avenue  come  at  last,  as  after  triumph,  marching 
into  apprehended  brotherhood.  In  all  these  ages  of  celestial 
teaching.  Trapper,  the  future  was  not  hidden  from  the  pres- 
ent nor  dead  from  living.     They  did  come  at  call  and  ghostly 


•Probably  the  oldest  language  or  method  of  communicating  thought  was 
that  of  Higns,  or  pantomimi<*,  next  to  which,  beyond  doubt,  stands  the  "  Pic- 
ture Languag*?,"  which  we  lind  carried  to  perfection  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt. 
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terrors  were  not  known.  The  earth-bom  died ;  but  not  as 
those  whose  lives  have  ended,  but  have  just  begun.  The 
heavenly  ones  died  not  until  within  immortal  veins  death 
entered,  as  I  will  tell,  by  wrong,  unfit  admixtures  of  the 
lower  with  higher  blood.     Of  this  I  will  now  speak. 

"Trapper,  religions  change.  They  flood  and  ebb  like 
tides.  The  old  die  out  and  new  ones  come.  They  are 
deciduous.  A  thousand  years,  —  which  in  the  cycle  of 
exLstent  things  are  only  as  are  years  to  centuries, —  their 
leaves,  nutritious,  medical,  fall  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
then  they  leafless,  sapless  stand,,  and  are  from  habit  worshipped 
for  other  thousand  years,  though  out  of  them  all  power  for 
good  is  gone,  and  the  once  vital  growth  for  human  need 
stands,  cold  and  bare,  a  rigid  system  of  devout  fon^^ality. 
The  Deity  changes  also  with  the  changes  of  the  human  mind, 
growing  and  shrinking  as  it  grows  and  shrinks  in  knowl- 
edge. Men  of  different  climes  and  ages  give  Him  different 
names  and  nature.  Now  He  is  this,  now  that.  According 
as  they  know  or  dream  or  feel,  so  is  He.  Man  makes  his 
Deity,  and  worships  the  pictured  idol  of  his  mind  whether 
false  or  true,  and,  worshipping,  grows  into  likeness  of  his 
idol  whether  good  or  bad. 

"  But,  Trapper,  listen  and  remember  what  I  say  ;  for  it  is 
true.  Back  of  all  these  changes  and  these  picturings  of 
men,  good,  bad,  or  both,  or  neither,  there  stands  forever  the 
Eternal  Power  who  made  and  makes  all  things  by  spoken 
word  immediate  or  slow,  evolving  law,  as  seemeth  to  Him 
good  and  answereth  His  own  purpose  best.  The  /  Am  of 
the  Jew,  the  Zeus  of 'Greece,  the  Jove  of  Rome,  the  Sacred 
Fire  of  Persia,  the  Odin  of  the  North,  the  Manitou  of 
Red  Man,  the  God  of  Christian  is  evermore  the  same ;  the 
One  Great  Deity,  the  Cause,  Creator,  Ruler,  Preserver  of 
imiversal  man,  animals,  and  things.  We  know  He  is  our 
Father.  That  is  all  we  know.  The  propagating  principal 
strikes  its  deep  root  into  His  own  white  vitalness,  and  from 
it  draws  unintermittent  sap  and  is  forever  active.  Beyond 
this  simple  fact,  self-evident,  we  nothing  know.  All  else  is 
born  of  fancy,  wish  or  ignorance,  or  that  infernal  pride  and 
cruelty  of  scheming,  grasping  priestcraft,  which  manufac- 
tures attributes  of  terror,  digging  hells  and  walling  heavens 
in,  that  it  may  hold  the  keys  of  them  and  dominate,  through 
fear,  the  lives  of  women  and  the  souls  of  men. 
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"  This  world  was  made  by  Him,  not  as  a  special  act,  to 
loom  forever,  vast  and  high,  in  the  blue  sky  of  universal 
sight ;  nor  as  a  theatre  on  whose  eye-compelling  stage  great 
tragedy  is  played  that  He  might  make  exhibit  of  His  love  and 
power :  for  He  is  always  making  worlds  innumerable  and 
filling  them  with  races,  as  He,  in  spring-time,  fills  the  wood 
and  field  with  flowers.  For  when  He  made.  He  made  it  as  a 
residence  and  home  for  earth-born  and  for  spirits  both,  who, 
for  ages  numberless,  uncalendared,  had  grown  in  grace  and 
knowledge  of  finest  arts  and  holy  things ;  and  these  to  earth 
came  down  to  give  the  new  earth  knowledge  and  to  teach 
the  lowly  ones  of  clay  the  science  of  pure  life  and  lay  in  law 
and  helpful  order  broad  and  deep  the  strong  foundations  of 
development,  that  they  in  time  might  grow  to  their  estate 
and  so  have  freedom  of  the  Universe.  Thus  was  it.  Trapper, 
and  no  other  way,  as  I  and  other  like  me  have  had  from 
record,  memory  kept,  handed  down  to  us  from  that  first  day 
when  they,  the  Stars  of  Morning,  sang  welcome  to  the  new- 
made  world  and  songs  of  praise  to  Him,  the  Maker. 

"  So  was  it  at  the  first.  The  earth  wixs  free  to  all,  and 
heavenly  ones  came  down  as  knowledge  comes  to  ignorance, 
to  teach  it  and  assist.  These  were  the  White  Ones  of  the 
world,  the  mighty  sons  of  God,  and  were,  by  right  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  power,  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  They  taught  it 
science,  gave  it  laws,  transmitted  hither  arts  of  building  and 
of  healing,  tested  the  qualities  of  earthly  things, —  its  min- 
erals, ores,  and  precious  gems,  —  divided  base  from  pure, 
measured  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  its  axis  calculated  and  fixed 
its  place  among  the  constellations  which  rule  its  motion,  and 
gave  them  names  familiar  to  the  ears  of  lower  earth-born 
men.*  These  mighty  ones,  these  teachers  from  the  skies, 
these  wise  and  holy  beings  were  the  gods  of  earth,  and  so  they 
stand  to-day  in  all  the  ancient  literatures, —  grotesque,  weird, 

•  It  is  plain  that  in  early  ages  mankind  were  divided  into  Totemic  sects 
or  families  bearing  animal  names.  From  this  arose  the  fables  of  animals 
having  human  speech.  When  we  read  in  some  old  author  that  the  Fox 
talked  with  the  Crow  or  the  Wolf  to  the  Sheep,  it  simply  means  that  a  man 
of  tint  Fox  Totem  or  Tribe  talked  with  a  man  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  or  one  of 
the  Wolf  family  with  one  who  bore  the  Sheen  as  his  Totem  or  family  name. 
It  would  be  natural,  as  astronomical  knowledge  grew  and  stellar  discoveries 
were  made,  that  the  forming  constellations  should  receive  these  Totemic 
names,  in  compliment,  perhaps,  to  the  Tribes  or  Nations  that  bore  them.  It 
is  as  if  astronomy  were  now  forming  the  constellations  and  grouping  the 
BtArry  systems  and  should  call  one  the  Constellation  of  England,  and  an- 
other of  Russia,  instead  of  Saturn  or  Orion. 
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meaningless,  because  their  cause,  their  order,  and  their  old 
significance  are  lost  and  scattered,  crudely  woven  into  later 
superstitions,— mere  shreds  and  patches  of  a  glorious  fabric 
that  once  was  perfect  whole.* 

"  Now  hearken.  When  first  the  Sons  of  God,  the  gifted 
ones  of  Heaven,  came  visitant  to  earth, —  which  was  not  till 
the  slow  evolving  movement  of  creation  had  through  ages 
long,  circled  its  full  sphere,  and  earth  and  all  its  creatures 
perfect  stood,  —  they  found  on  earth  a  race  of  beings 
strangely  bom.  They  had  come  upward  by  evolving  f 
growth  and  were  of  many  orders.  Each  bore  in  mind  or 
mood,  in  body  sturdy  or  light,  a  dim  resemblance  to  his  or 
her  original.  In  each,  by  motion,  look,  by  style  of  voice  or 
6yc,  by  color,  management  of  form  or  characteristic  passion, 
was  hint  of  prototypes  in  distance  hidden. 

"  Some  were  as  tigers,  fiercely  strong  and  beautiful  with 
wild  and  savage  beauty,  softening  into  purring  moods  at 
times,  and  sweet  maternal  tendernesses.  Some  were  lithe 
and  subtle  as  the  snake  when,  sinuous  and  glossy  with  new 
skin,  he  charms  the  innocent  bird  to  his  keen  fangs.  Some 
had  the  haughty  loneliness  of  the  snow-headed  eagle,  and 
his  eye  to  gaze  undazzled  at  the  sun,  when  soaring  high  o'er 
cloud  and  shade  through  crystal  air  with  steady  wing  in 
level  flight,  he  grazes  its  hot  rim  and  glances,  with  shrill 
scream  of  challenge,  onward;  —  that  scream  which , hunters 
trailing  on  in  silence  hear  come  hissing,  tearing  downward 
like  a  burning  arrow,  and  wonder  what  the  awful  sound 
may  be  and  whence  it  came.  Swift  and  strong  to 
swoop  and  strike  were  they,  and  death  flew  with  their 
shadow.  Nor  lack  these  earth-born  races  skill  to  make  and 
build,  for  they  were  cunning  with  the  cunning  of  the  bee 
and  ant  and  those  winged  architects  which  weave  their 
homes    from   textile    hair,  from   gossamer   floss   or   floating 


•  The  Mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  unquestionably  based  on  great 
facts  of  personal  existences  and  actual  history  that  belong  to  remotely  early 
ages.  Neptune,  Jove,  Hercules,  Mars,  Vulcan,  these  were  all  once  men, 
kings,  rulers,  noted  benefactors  of  the  human  race  and  not  mere  creations  of 
the  fancy  of  Grecian  and  Roman  poets.  They  are  the  shades  or  ghosts  of 
once  living,  substantial  persons,  whose  natural  forms  are  lost  to  the  historic 
eye  in  the  dim  distances  of  unrecorded  times  and  so  are  therefore  seen  in 
grotesque  misshapen ness. 

t  This  old  Nasquapee  Conjurer  or  Prophet  had  evidently  a  pretty  correct 
conception  of  Darwin's  system  or  idea  of  evolution.  It  might  oe  interesting 
to  inquire  whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  so  closely  in  accordance  with 
advanced  modern  thought  on  the  development  of  the  human  species. 
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fibres,  and  hang  them  pendent  by  shrewd  fastening  from 
the  swaying  bough.  But  they  were  fickle,  fierce,  or  igno- 
rantly  weak,  and  had  no  common  language  and  lacked  the 
mind  to  organize  and  push  on  and  up  to  final  finish  what 
they  set  hand  to.  So  nothing  of  their  doing  was  carried  to 
perfection,  or  broadly  based  to  stand  the  wear  of  time  and 
shocks  of  change.  Hence  all  they  did  fell  down  in  ruin  ere 
*twas  done,  and  all  their  progress  was  in  circles  moving 
round  and  round  in  endless  imperfection. 

"  But  of  their  women,  there  were  some  whose  loveliness 
was  hued  and  odored  like  the  earth,  their  mother,  when 
amorous  warmth  sweetens  her  swelling  breasts  with  bloom 
and  spice ;  and  pungent  odors  fill  the  nose  with  pleasure 
and  with  longing  for  more  and  deeper  inhalations.  Dark 
were  these  women,  but  glorious  as  the  night  when  through 
its  spaces  of  warm  dusk  the  stars  are  powdered  thick  and  all 
its  swarth  is  flushed  with  latent  light  and  heat.  Some  were 
superbly  calm, — their  movements  as  the  swan's,  slow,  stately, 
proud,  reposeful  as  still  pools  vine4x)rdered,  starred  with 
lilies, —  on  whose  bosouLS,  warm  and  sweet,  a  man  might 
sleep  forever  nor  wish  to  wake.  Blooded  were  some  like 
fire,  veined  with  passions  swarth  as  hot  as  torrid  heat 
in  jungles,  electric  as  the  night  when  all  the  gloom  sweats 
odors  which  o'ercome  the  senses,  and  in  it,  latent,  lurks  the 
unkindled  lightning.  In  some  were  strange  magnetic 
powers,  known  or  unknown  to  them,  and  he  on  whom, 
when  place  and  time  and  mood  were  apt,  they  slowly  fixed 
tlieir  orbed  eyes,  half-closed,  voluptuous,  lost  liigher  wit  and 
virtue  and  every  sense  save  sweet  receptiveness,  and  yielding, 
overcome,  did  gently  sink  into  their  gracefully  lifted  arms  as 
into  sweetest  heaven.  Some  won  by  gentleness  and  good- 
ness, Ixjing  of  mild  natures,  dispositions  sweet,  modest,  and 
shy  as  antelopes  or  the  gazelle,  and  lovely  as  untutored 
grace  might  be  and  that  sweet  modesty  which,  startled  at 
first  thoughts  of  love,  shrinks  timid  from  the  sight  of  its 
own  loveliness.  These  women  of  the  Earth,  novel  to 
Heaven's  sight,  lifted  eyes  of  homage  to  tlie  Sons  of  God, 
wise,  strong,  and  holding  kingly  rank,  and  in  the  splendor  of 
their  beauty  lay  at  their  feet  in  humble  worship,  graceful, 
solicitous,  enticing.  Nor  did  they  fail  in  their  wild,  natural 
wooing.  For  they  were  honest  in  it,  being  all  enthralled 
with  glorious  face  and  form  and  spectacle  of  rank,  and,  more 
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than  all,  their  loveliness  was  great.  So  were  the  White 
Ones  of  the  world,  pure-blooded,  deathless  Sons  of  God, 
drawn  downward  to  the  lower  type  in  amorous  admiration, 
and  took  of  them  wives  as  many  as  they  chose.* 

"So  iiiin  came  to  the  first  world  and  order.  The  pure 
crossed  with  the  impure  lost  their  purity  for  aye.  The 
mountain  streams  flowing  crystal  from  the  fount  of  God,  fell 
into  valley  pools  and  were  forever  roiled.  The  temper  of 
the  skies,  serene  and  sweet,  was  roughened  and  made  sour. 
The  bright  intelligence  of  Heaven,  quick  to  invent,  to  see, 
to  analyze,  fiishion  and  construct,  was  clouded;  the  even 
disposition  thrown  from  its  poise,  the  just  judgment  warped, 
the  holy,  vital  force  to  will  and  do,  running  clear  from  the 
Font  of  Life  grew  thick  with  earthly  mixtures.  All  cer- 
tainty of  holy  birth  was  lost.  The  propagating  instinct, 
drawn  from  God,  was  turned  against  Him,  for  mongrelism,f 
—  that  worst  and  deadliest  sin  corrupting  all, —  was  lifted 
on  to  thrones  that  ruled  the  world,  and,  with  power  perverted 
ever  after,  helped  to  mar  it. 

"So  fell  the  race  of  God.  So  virtue  went  forever  from 
the  earth,  and  sin  came  in.  The  leaders  of  the  blind  were 
blinded,  and. both  fell  down  together  into  deepest  ditch.  As 
entered  mortal  mixtures  into  deathless  veins,  death  entered, 
not  as  new  birth  from  lower  unto  higher  at  full-time  preg- 
nancy, but  as  doom,  and  with  each  added  birth  there  came 
new  risk  and  ruin  to  mankind.  Like  poisonous  vapor  out  of 
noxious  pools,  rising  cold  and  dank,  death  slowly  up  the  shin- 
ing slopes  of  tainted  genemtions  rose,  until  in  darkness  it 
enveloped  all  from  basest  hut  to  noblest  throne.  And  thus 
with  sin  against  pure  l)lood  came  death  into  the  world. 

"Thus  the  fii^t  glory  of  the  world  went  down  in  ruin. 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  whose  fruit  your  Scriptures  say  the 
woman  ate, —  a  fiible  growing  out  of  fact,  a  witliered  leaf  of 
old-time  knowledge,  fragrant  still,  garnered  by  poet  out  of 

•Genesis  -vi.  2.— Tho  Sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  earth-born, 
that  they  were  fair.    And  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 

t  The  practice  of  "  out  crossing  "  as  it  is  called  by  breeders  was,  evidently, 
not  favored  by  the  Divine  Parent  of  the  human  race  as  Ho  everywhere  set 
law  and  custom  against  it.  There  is  not  a  race  that  has  ever  gained,  symmet- 
rically, by  marrying  beyond  its  own  blood.  The  pure-blooded,  inbred  rac^es 
are  those  who  reached  and  maintained  a  high  level  of  excellence.  The 
Jews,  Eg^vptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Irish,  might  all  be  quoted  in  support  of 
this  position.  The  idea  that  a  great,  symmetrically  formed  race  can  ever  be 
built  up  in  this  Continent  on  the  ba^sis  of  nationalized  mongrelism  is  scouted 
by  all  history.    God  and  history  arc  alike  against  it. 
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Jewish  lore,  garnered  by  Jew  in  turn  from  literatures  that 
liad  it  full  in  prose  and  verse  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
years  before  the  day  that  Abraham  or  even  Job  drew  breath, 
—  was  marriage  with  the  gods,  from  which, —  as  was  in 
nature  sure  to  be, —  came  power  to  hand  and  knowledge 
into  heart  and  head,  which  they,  earth-bom,  untaught,  undis- 
ciplined, weak  or  wicked,  knew  not  how  to  use  aright,  or, 
knowing,  because  of  evil  in  them,  perverted  it  to  evil  use. 
The  sin  was  not  on  woman,  but  on  him,  who,  for  his  wanton 
pleasure,  lifted  her  to  marriage  bed  beyond  her  dignity,  and 
to  familiar  sight  of  powers  and  forces,  agencies  and  agents, 
that  were  beyond  her  ken  or  skill  to  understand  or  use 
aright.  She  was  forbid  to  taste  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden 
tree  as  childish  ignorance,  inquisitive,  is  commanded  not  to 
touch  the  fire  that  burns.  But  more  was  he  a  hundred  times 
forbid  who  lifted  her  unto  its  branches  sweet  with  flower  and 
odorous  leaf,  and  put  the  luscious  fruit  into  her  longing 
mouth.  The  woman  erred  unconscious,  striving  to  reach 
and  have  what  to  her  senses  was  sweeter  than  the  breath  of 
life  to  nostril,  according  to  the  longing  of  her  ambitious, 
ardent  nature.  But  the  man  she  tempted,  or  was  tempted 
by,  who  did  lift  her  up,  from  love  or  lust,  unto  the  level  of 
forbidden  bed  and  all  the  life  and  knowledge  which,  through 
wifehood,  motherhood,-  and  daily  intercourse,  it  gave,  did  sin 
against  the  dignity  of  liis  high  nature  and  a  law  which  in  his 
clear  intelligence  blazed  warningly  as  blazes  beacon  fixed 
above  the  rocks  of  wreck  and  death. 

( To  he  continued,) 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A   BBOADER    EDUCATION   REQUIRED. 

The  moral  torpidity  of  our  educational  system  in  the  past  is 
being  felt  in  numerous  ways.  The  embezzling  bank  cashier,  the 
dishonest  alderman,  the  corrupt  official,  are  by  no  means  the  most 
impressive  illustrations  of  the  failure  of  a  purely  literary  educa- 
tion. In  the  selfishness  of  capital,  which  is  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  every  year  twenty  thousand  working-girls  in  New  York  City 
alone  are  driven  to  lives  of  shame,  we  see  one  startling  phase  of 
this  training  of  intellect  at  the  expense  of  ethical  education.  In 
the  formation  of  vast  trusts,  syndicates  and  monopolies  for  the 
confessed  purpose  of  controlling  and  increasing  the  prices  of 
life's  necessities,  or  as  in  other  cases  for  reducing  vast  armies  of 
laborers  dependent  on  the  few  for  a  livelihood,  to  practical 
slavery;  and  in  the  increase  of  insanity,  which  our  present 
selfish  and  morbid  condition  of  society  is  fostering,  we  see  a  few 
of  the  deplorable  results  which  spring  largely  from  our  defective 
syatein  of  intellectual  training  and  which  so  imperatively  demand 
a  broader  and  truer  conception  of  education,  one  which  will  in- 
clude ethical  and  industrial  training,  whereby  each  and  every 
child  will  be  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  those  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  right  and  wrong  about  which  there  is  no 
controversy;  where  justice,  fraternity,  self-respect,  sincerity, 
spirituality,  and  heroism  will  be  so  impressed  on  the  plastic  mind 
of  childhood,  that  it  will  at  once  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  good, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  brought  about. 

To  the  ancient  Spartan  nothing  was  so  admirable  as  physical 
courage.  To  have  a  cowardly  child  was  disreputable,  hence  he 
early  taught  his  offspring  courage  by  precept,  by  stories  of  valiant 
and  daring  deeds  which  fired  the  mind  with  that  wealth  of  enthu- 
siasm, which,  when  once  aroused  in  childhood,  seems  to  burn  into 
the  brain  the  thought  that  has  stimulated  it.  It  was  by  this 
systematic  education  that  their  people  came  to  fear  nothing,  until 
the  name  Spartan  was  the  synonym  of  courage.  The  hate  that 
burned  so  fiercely  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  heart  was  an 
educated  hate.  If  the  brain  of  the  child  can  be  fired  with  hate, 
can  it  not  be  illumined  with  love,  a  broad  spirit  of  fraternity, 
benevolence,  and  unselfishness? 

All  intelligent  people  concede  that  the  dime  novel  has  been  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  crime.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  few  educators 
have  taken  a  cue  from  this  or  comprehended  the  equally  apparent 
fact,  that  were  children,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
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taught  first  bj  recitals  and  narrations  of  noble  deeds  and  heroic 
lives,  later  by  the  great  principles  of  ethics  broadly  stated  and 
emphasized,  by  the  writings  of  our  noblest  and  purest  thinkers, 
they  would,  during  those  years  when  the  mind  is  plastic  as  clay  in 
'the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  have  grown  upward  rather  than  down- 
ward ;  and  the  moral  energy  thus  awakened  would  have  created 
loftier  ideals  than  even  now  float  before  the  vision  of  reformers, 
while  it  would  infuse  new  life  into  our  literature  and  a  new  order 
of  things  in  our  lives.  Nor  would  this  teaching  call  for  any  theo- 
logical instruction  in  the  schools.  The  place  for  religion  to  be 
taught  is  in  the  church  and  at  the  fireside.  Its  emphasis  should 
be  seen  in  the  lives  of  its  professed  followers.  With  the  Church 
the  State  has  nothing  to  do  ;  her  function  is  to  make  good  citi- 
zens of  her  children. 

In  the  next  place  our  schools  should  combine  industrial  educa- 
tion with  the  intellectual  and  ethical  training.  Every  child 
should  master  some  trade  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  for  which  he 
displays  some  talent.  This  would  be  valuable  in  many  respects. 
It  would  provide  each  child  with  a  means  of  livelihood  by  manual 
labor,  and  thus  in  the  event  of  failure  in  other  lines  of  endeavor, 
he  would  have  resource  to  his  trade  mastered  while  at  school.  It 
would  also  bring  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  more 
intimate  relationship  with  manual  labor  and  thus  do  much  toward 
bridging  the  chasm  now  broadening  so  rapidly  between  the 
wealthy  classes  and  the  bread-winners.  It  would  dignify  labor 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  by  a  false  education  look  down  on 
the  craftsmen,  for  in  this  training  all  children  would  be  master 
of  some  trade.  These  thoughts  are  already  challenging  the  atten- 
tion of  some  educators  who  are  thinking  ahead  of  the  multitude, 
and  to  me  the  fact  is  clear  that  if  properly  agitated  the  highest 
truth  will  ere  long  impress  itself  on  the  brain  of  the  people. 

In  these  days  of  disturbed  thought',  when  the  past  is  struggling 
to  retain  opinions,  habits,  and  customs  which  are  no  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  aspirations  of  the  present  than  the  dull  chrysalis 
is  a  fit  tomb  for  the  butterfly  who  is  ready  to  float  in  the  sunshine ; 
in  these  days  when  men  are  everywhere  thinking,  thinking  deeply 
and  broadly ;  when  the  possibilities  of  the  future  assume  grander 
proportions  than  the  prophets  of  other  days  had  even  dreamed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  think,  agitate,  and  act,  but  in 
our  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  let  us  keep  in  view  only 
the  noblest  ideals  and  loftiest  visions  that  visit  our  souls. 


THE    HIGHEST    FUNCTION    OP    THE    NOVEL. 

What   is  the  highest   function  of  the  novel  ?     To  amuse,  to 
entertain,    to    enable  one    to    [)leasantly  while    away   otherwise 
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tedious  hours.  Such  is  the  popular  conception  of  the  real  value  of 
fiction — a  conception  entertained  by  most  critics,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  few  literary  magazines  deviate  from  the  rule  of  reject- 
ing any  novel  which  emphasizes  a  needed  lesson  or  carries  with  it 
a  moral  truth.  All  fiction  which  makes  people  think  and  think 
earnestly;  which  touches  the  conscience  and  feeds  the  well- 
springs  of  the  soul  -principle  in  man,  is  tabooed.  To  me  this  stand- 
ard seems  unworthy  of  our  age  and  generation — wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  time  which  calls  so  loudly 
for  the  best  endeavor  of  heart,  brain,  and  hand,  to  bring  manhood 
and  womanhood  abreast  with  the  high  and  glorious  ideals  so  plainly 
visible  to  the  earnest  and  loving  student  of  social  and  ethical  prob- 
lems, and  to  relieve  the  strained  and.  unhealthy  conditions  of 
society  as  we  find  them  on  every  side  at  the  present  time.  Victor 
Hugo  in  his  magnificent  work  entitled  William  Shakespeare, 
which  was  largely  a  reply  to  his  classical  critics  who  insisted  that 
art  should  exist  for  art's  sake  alone,  touched  the  key-note  of  a 
loftier  conception  of  the  most  vital  function  of  art  than  his  effemi- 
nate and  dilettante  critics  were  willing  to  admit,  when  he  declared 
that  henceforth  the  "  beautiful  must  be  the  slave  of  the  good," 
and  defined  the  true  mission  of  art  in  the  following  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  poet  of  the  future  : — 

"  Sacrifice  to  '  the  mob,'  O  poet  I  Sacrifice  to  that  unfortunate, 
disinherited,  vanquished,  vagabond,  shoeless,  famished,  repudiated, 
despairing  mob  ;  sacrifice  to  it,  if  it  must  be,  and  when  it  must  be, 
thy  repose,  thy  fortune,  thy  joy,  thy  country,  thy  liberty,  thy 
life.  The  mob  is  the  human  race  in  misery.  The  mob  is  the 
mournful  beginning  of  the  people.  The  mob  is  the  great  victim 
of  darkness.  Sacrifice  to  it  thy  gold  and  thy  blood,  which  is 
more  than  thy  gold,  and  thy  thought,  which  is  more  than  thy 
blood,  and  thy  love,  which  is  more  than  thy  thought ;  sacrifice 
to  it  everything  except  justice.  Receive  its  complaint ;  listen  to 
it,  touching  its  faults,  and  touching  the  faults  of  others  ;  hear  its 
conversion  and  its  accusation.  Give  it  thy  ear,  thy  hand,  thy 
arm,  thy  heart.  Do  everything  for  it,  excepting  evil.  Alas !  it 
suffers  so  much,  and  it  knows  nothing.  Correct  it,  warn  it, 
instruct  it,  guide  it,  train  it.  Put  it  to  the  school  of  honesty. 
Make  it  spell  truth  ;  show  it  the  alphabet  of  reason  ;  teach  it  to 
read  virtue,  probity,  generosity,  mercy.  Hold  thy  book  wide 
open.  Be  there  attentive,  vigilant,  kind,  faithful,  humble.  Light 
up  the  brain,  infiame  the  mind,  extinguish  selfishness,  and  thyself 
give  the  example.  For  it  is  beautiful  on  this  sombre  earth, 
during  this  dark  life's  brief  passage  to  something  beyond,  it  is 
beautiful  that  Force  should  have  Right  for  a  master,  that  Progress 
should  have  Courage  as  a  leader,  that  Intelligence  should  have 
Honor  as  a  sovereign,  that  Conscience  should  have  Duty  as  a 
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Despot,  that  Civilization  should  have  Liberty  as  a  queen,  and  that 
the  servant  of  Ignorance  should  be  the  light." 

Those  who  believe  that  art  should  only  exist  for  art's  sake  do 
not  appreciate  life  in  its  deepest  significance  and  a  popular  critical 
taste  that  descants  against  the  novel  that  impresses  a  vital  truth 
or  emphasizes  and  calls  public  attention  to  great  social  wrongs 
indicates  a  morally  weak,  effeminate  condition  of  society  that 
suggests  most  startlingly  the  Court  of  Louis  the  XV.,  or  the  days 
of  Rome  under  the  Caesars  when  the  glory  of  true  manhood  was 
lost  in  selfish  luxury  and  vice.  In  a  Utopian  State  it  might  be 
admissible  to  argue  that,  "  The  true  function  of  the  novel  is  merely 
to  entertain  " ;  but  to-day,  confronted  as  we  are  by  giant  wrongs 
and  evils  that  even  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  the  State,  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  position  is  not  only  untenable,  it  is  crimiTtai. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  philosopher  and  the  essayist  exclaim 
against  the  wrongs  and  evils  that  are  even  now  crying  so  loudly 
for  redress,  the  novelist,  the  poet,  and  the  dramatist  must  come  to 
the  rescue.  These  great  leaders  plead  with  the  people  far  more 
effectively  than  do  the  orator,  the  essayist,  and  the  philosopher 
who  address  themselves  mainly  to  the  brain,  while  the  former 
touches  the  heart,  awakens  the  emotional  nature,  and  changes  the 
masses  from  the  mournful  multitude  oblivious  to  impending  evil 
—  lost  in  a  self-evolved  lethargy,  to  an  aroused  army  of  earnest 
thinkers,  ready  to  do  and  die  for  their  convictions.  Witness  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novel  which  electrified  the  North  and  educated  the 
masses  in  a  few  months  more  than  did  the  agitation  that  had 
been  in  progress  for  years.  The  present  is  not  a  time  for  amuse- 
ment; there  has  never  been  a  day  when  earnCvSt,  honest,  and 
brave  thinkers  were  more  needed  than  to-day. 

The  exigencies  of  the  hour  demand  the  employment  of  every 
available  agency  for  breaking  the  shackles  of  unjust  laws,  for 
emancipating  the  brain  of  the  people,  for  granting  absolute  equal- 
ity and  justice  to  woman,  for  the  abolition  of  child  slavery,  and 
establishment  of  a  system  of  universal  education  for  the  young ; 
for  supplanting  our  present  barbarous  treatment  of  criminals  by 
one  founded  on  justice,  love,  and  good  sense,  one  that  is  in  accord 
with  a  civilized  age,  by  raising  the  public  standard  of  right  and 
justice  so  that  a  crime  committed  by  a  man  will  be  as  heinous  m 
the  eyes  of  the  people  as  the  same  offence  committed  by  a  woman. 
To  accomplish  these  and  kindred  reforms,  to  quicken  the  public 
conscience,  to  awaken  the  multitude,  to  make  the  people  think, 
act,  and  grow  morally  great — all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
engross  the  heart,  brain,  and  soul  of  the  true  novelist,  making  him 
the  herald  of  a  better  state,  the  champion  of  the  world's  helpless 
and  oppressed  millions. 
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The  greater  part  of  our  earth  industries  grew  up  before 
the  advent  of  modern  natural  science.  The  arts  of  mining 
the  inetaLs,  the  methods  of  explodmg  quarries  were  far  advanced 
l)efore  geological  learning  existed,  and  from  these  workers  the 
geoh)gist  learned  some  of  his  most  important  lessons.  He  has 
l)een  able  to  help  tlie  craftsmen  of  these  occujmtions  in  many 
ways,  and  thus  has  more  than  repaid  liis  debt  to  them,  but 
their  craft  owes  its  creation  to  laborei-s  who  were  taught  by 
action  alone.  The  only  brandies  of  the  earth  aits  which 
have  grown  up  in  this  centurj'  are  those  wliich  pertain  to  the 
winning  of  two  materials  which  are  essentially  modern  ele- 
ments in  our  industries,  viz :  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
It  is  within  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  that  these  substances 
have  bedn  really  won  to  the  use  of  man.  The  rapid  way  in 
which  their  uses  have  been  extended,  the  exceeding  skill  with 
which  the  fields  which  produce  them  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  products  applied  in  an  economic  manner,  clearly 
show  how  great  is  the  practical  value  of  abstract  science 
when  it  is  called  in  to  help  the  needs  of  commerce.  Only 
three  decades  have  elapsed  since  petroleum  began  to  have 
any  importance  as  a  commercial  product,  and  the  burnable 
gases  from  the  earth  liave  been  of  value  for  but  a  decade ; 
yet  with  the  aid  of  engineering  and  geologic  science  these  sub- 
stances have  been  already  os  well   adapted  to  the  uses  of 
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society  as  the  other  earth  products  which  have  served  the 
needs  of  man  for  thousands  of  years.  The  economic  uses  of 
rock  gas  have  so  suddenly  come  about,  that  the  quick-witted 
(^ngineei's  alone  have  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  industiy,  the  geologists  whose  ways  ai-e 
slower,  are  not  yet  in  j>erfect  accord  in  their  part  of  the  theory 
and  jiractice  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  problem.  The 
large  tuiiount  of  knowledge  already  gained  concerning  this 
substance  has  not  yet  taken  shape  even  in  the  literature  of 
the  science ;  it  is  thus  almost  impossible  for  those  who  have 
not  been  personally  concerned  in  the  investigations  in  this 
field  to  gain  any  clear  notion  concerning  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  matter ;  it  therefore  seems  worth  while  to  set  forth  in  a 
brief  way  tlie  present  state  of  this  learning. 

The  most  importiint  conclusion  concerning  the  history  of 
the  rock  gases  is  that  they  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
product  of  organic  forms,  which  have  been  in  existence  in 
former  times,  and  at  death  have  given  their  bodies  as  con- 
tributions to  strata.  Almost  all  sedimentary  deposits  contain, 
in  greater  or  less  proportion,  the  remains  of  animals  or 
plants  which  lived  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  the 
beds  were  accumulated.  If  we  examine  the  sea  floor  at  low 
tide,  or  better  still,  if  we  look  through  the  clear  water  onto 
the  surface  which  is  never  bared,  we  perceive  that  it  is  ordinarily 
covered  by  an  almost  continuous  sheet  of  organisms, — sea 
weeds,  shell-fish,  the  cases  of  worms,  and  a  host  of  other 
forms.  Even  when  the  eye  does  not  recognize  life,  when 
sand  or  mud  alone  are  evident,  a  closer  search  shows  us  that 
there  are  living  things  or  the  remains  of  structures  which 
were  once  living.  These  marine  creatures  are  all  shoi-t-lived. 
They  are  constantly  being  resolved  into  the  substances  of 
which  they  are  composed;  a  portion  of  their  fi-ames  is  appro- 
priated by  other  animals  and  plants,  a  part  is  redissolved  in  the 
water  of  tlie  sea,  but  a  pait  goes  into  the  growing  sti-atum. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  debris  of  an  organic  nature  is 
accumulating  on  the  sea  floor  by  the  growth  and  death  of 
animals  and  plants  whicli  exist  upon  the  l)ottom,  the  creatui*es 
wliich  dwell  in  the  watei's  above  are  sending  down  in  a  slow 
shower  the  waste  of  their  lK)dies  or  their  frames  when  they 
die,  which  is  added  to  the  stratum  of  slow-forming  rock. 

However  abundant  the  contribution  of  debris  from  the 
dead  fmmes  of  animals  and  plants  may  be,  the  deix)sits  fonn- 
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ing  on  tlie  floor  of  any  water-basin  are  rarely  if  ever  com- 
posed* of  such  materials  alone;  there  is  a  moi-e  or  less 
considemble  contribution  of  inorganic  or  mineral  matter  to  the 
accumulation  derived  from  the  ground-up  rocks  of  tlie  sea- 
shore, from  the  rivers  which  pour  their  tide  of  sediments 
into  the  ocean,  and  in  a  large  measure  from  tlie  dust  and 
pumice  which  the  volcanoes  contribute  to  the  deep.  These 
materials  falling  upon  the  bottom  serve  to  inhume  the  organic 
waste  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rocks  formed  on  the  sub- 
marine floors  are  genemlly  composed  in  part  of  the  waste  of 
decayed  organisms  and  in  part  of  matter  which  has  not 
been  contributed  by  organic  forms.  As  all  the  known  rocks 
of  tlie  earth's  surface,  except  some  of  volcanic  origin, 
have  been  formed  on  the  ancient  sea  floors,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  they  have  generally  received  a  considerable  con- 
tribution of  organic  matter.  The  geologists  now  recognize 
the  fact  that  except  in  the  case  of  certain  strata  fonned  dur- 
ing glacial  periods,  in  places  very  near  the  ice  front,  all 
marine  de[>osits  originally  contained  notable  proportions  of 
debris  derived  from  animals  and  plants.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  our  purer  limestones,  as  much  as  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
rock  has  come  to  its  positions  through  the  skeletons  of 
moUusks,  corals,  and  other  creatures  which  secrete  lime  in 
their  solid  parts.  In  certain  black  shales,  which,  like  the 
Ohio  shale  of  Devonian  age,  were  formed  on  the  floors  of  the 
deeper  seas,  the  beds  are  also  in  great  part  composed  of 
organic  waste.  So,  too,  the  accumulations  formed  in  old 
swamps  which  have  been  lowered  beneath  the  sea,  and  deeply 
buried  in  the  earth  by  strata  laid  down  upon  them,  the 
amount  of  matter  which  passed  through  living  beings  is  veiy 
great. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  chemical  compounds  which 
are  formed  in  the  bodies  of  living  beings  are  less  stable  than 
those  which  occur  in  the  mineral  world.  The  consequence  is 
that  no  sooner  are  these  organic  materials  buried  in  the 
sediments  which  fonn  stmti,  than  the  decompositions  to  which 
they  give  rise  begin  to  change  the  chemical  conditions  of  the 
beds.  If  the  strata  are  deeply  buried  lieneath  subsequent 
deposits,  the  heat  which  exists  in  the  deptks  of  the  earth  serves 
to  mise  the  temperature  of  the  mass,  the  (jliemical  changes 
become  more  active,  and  a  large  part  of  the  carbon  enters  into 
combinations  which  may  afford   burnable   gases  as  well   as 
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those  of  a  non-inflammable  nature.  We  may,  indeed,  regard 
stmtci,  such  as  we  are  considering,  as  laboratories  in  wliieh 
exceedingly  complicated  and  varied  chemical  changes  are 
ever  recurring ;  each  new  product  is  likely  to  lead  to  new 
reactions ;  and  for  geologic  ages  the  process  of  recombining 
the  elements  may  be  maintained.  The  reader  is  perhaps 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  beneath  the  stagnant  pools  of 
swamps  the  nmd  is  constantly  engendering  what  is  commonly 
known  as  marsh  gas^a  comix)und  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
where  there  are  four  atoms  of  the  latter  element  to  one  of 
the  former,  as  chemists  write  it,  CHS  a  compound  one  of 
the  many  formed  by  these  materials,  in  wliich  there  is  the 
largest  proportion  of  hydrogen.  It  is  easy  to  collect  a 
quantity  of  this  gas  by  inverting  a  broad-mouthed  vessel  filled 
with  water  over  the  bottom  and  then  stirring  the  mud  with  a 
stick  until  the  bubbles  of  gas  have  displaced  the  water  in  the 
jar.  It  is  constantly  poured  foilh  from  swampy  ground,  but 
when  it  enters  the  air  it  becomes  decomposed  and  so  does  not 
I'emain  as  a  traceable  substtmce  in  the  atmosphere  even  of  the 
most  marshy  regions. 

The  simplest  case  in  which  gas  of  this  nature  may  be  pix>- 
duced,  or  rather  retained  in  considerable  quantity,  is  wlien  by 
any  geological  accident  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetation,  such  as 
afforded  by  a  swamp  cont^iining  a  thick  layer  of  peaty  mud, 
has  bt*en  covered  by  a  coating  of  ini[)ervious  clay.  When 
these  conditions  occur,  the  gJis  may  l)e  retained  in  a  some- 
what compressed  foi-m  in  the  mai-sh  to  be  given  forth  when 
an  opening  is  made  through  the  overlying  stratum.  An 
instance  of  this  nature  came  to  my  attention  a  few  years  ago 
at  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Boston  Bay  known  as  Crescent 
Beach  near  the  village  of  Winthrop.  The  facts  lus  related 
to  me  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Boring  for  water  through  a  stratum 
of  a  clayey  nature,  the  well  at  a  shoi-t  dLstiince  below  the 
surface  yielded  a  supply  of  ^'  natund  gas  "  so  large  that  tlie 
product  was  estimated  at  some  hundred  thousand  feet  per 
diem.  The  gas  burned  readily  and  when  fired  remained  as 
a  jet  of  flame  until  it  was  with  some  dilliculty  extinguished 
and  the  opening  closed.  The  occurrence  of  this  gas  is  doubt- 
less Xo  be  explained  l)y  the  fact  that  there  is  a  thick  layer  of 
swampy  matter  in  this  tlistrict  which  has  been  depressed 
beneath  the  sea  by  recent  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land, 
and  then  sealed  in  by  an  imi)er\'ious  layer  of  mud  worked 
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over  it  by  the  waves  and  currents  which  operate  on  the 
shore. 

Even  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  rocks  which  contain 
organic  substances,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  gases 
produced  by  decomposition;  as  is  well-knoAvn  quantities 
of  that  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen  termed  car- 
lK)nic  dyoxide,  are  evolved  from  the  decay  of  organic 
matter  which  is  tlie  suffocating  and  flame  extinguishing 
gas  which  so  commonly  gathera  in  wells.  As  we  extend 
our  inquiries  to  deeper  lying  strata  where  the  pressure  is 
greater  and  the  temj^erature  higher,  we  find  that  the  chemi- 
cal reactions  give  rise  to  yet  other  gases  of  varied  comi)osi- 
tion  as  well  as  the  kin(hed  fluid  and  solid  materials 
belonging  to  the  vast  petroleum  series,  oils,  pai-affine,  earth 
waxes,  etc.  At  these  great  deptlis  the  gas6s  and  the  other 
related  products  of  chemical  change  are  not  provided  ^vith 
the  means  of  escape  whicli  give  ready  exit  to  the  vohitile 
materials,  which  are  formed  beneath  the  swamps  and  otlier 
superficial  deposits.  The  rocks  are  apt  to  have  occasional 
layers  of  a  veiy  dense  nature,  wliich  confine  the  lower  lying 
gases  as  a  stopper  holds  tlie  contents  of  a  bottle.  Below 
these  impervious  layei*s  tlie  gtises  and  fluids  of  the  hydro- 
carbon series  accunuilate  under  pressure  packed  away  in  the 
interstices  of  the  grains,  or  dissolved  as  the  giis  in  sotbv  water 
or  chami)agne.  In  this  storage  the  pressure  of  the  gjises 
may  rise  to  near  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch  or  to 
seveml  times  that  attained  in  a  steam  boiler.  When  the 
lK)ring  tools  penetrate  through  the  layere  which  confine  the 
gjuses  they  rush  forth  with  great  energy,  oiten  driving  before 
them  the  rods  and  other  appliances  by  which  the  opening  is 
made,  as  if  they  had  been  shot  from  a  cannon. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  the  gas  and  oil  deliv- 
ered by  our  wells  is  contained  in  rents  or  cavenis  in  the 
rocks.  This  is  rarely  the  ciise ;  the  storage  is  in  the  small 
intei'spaces  which  in  ordinary  sedimentiry  strati  exist  be- 
tween the  fragments  of  stony  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Under  the  microscope  we  perceive  that  such  rock  is 
almost  as  open  structured  as  a  pile  of  bricks  as  they  lie 
when  dumped  from  a  wagon ;  it  is  only  a  later  stage  in  the 
altemtion  of  the  deposit  when  it  has  become  crystilized  that 
the  elements  which  conii)()se  it  are  packed  close  together 
without  numerous  openings  in  the  mass.     In  these  int^i-spaces 
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between  the  grains  the  gas  compressed,  it  may  be,  intcb  the 
fluid  state,  finds  a  large  storage  room.  As  soon  as  an  open- 
ing is  made  into  any  portion  of  the  overcharged  stratum 
the  gas  nearest  the  vent  rushes  forth  ;  that  which  is  further 
away  from  tlie  exit  presses  into  the  same  path  and  thus 
the  well  may  drain  from  a  great  distance  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  passages  through  which 
the  gas  lias  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  pipes  are  very  narrow 
and  much  of  the  energy  of  expansion  is  lost  in  the  friction 
encountered  in  its  motion.  The  result  is  that  the  pressure 
at  the  point  of  discharge  consUintly  diminishes  until  the  well 
may  cease  to  afford  a  profitable  flow,  although  there  is  an 
abundance  of  gas  within  the  same  stratum  from  which  it 
was  supplied  and  not  more  than  a  few  thousand  feet  away 
from  the  line. of  the  boring,  but  for  yeai-s  after  there  is  no 
longer  a  considerable  discharge,  the  opening  will  emit  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gas  which  gradually  creeps  to  the  line  of 
escape. 

The  reader  may  now  perceive  the  conditions  which 
make  the  existence  of  a  large  store  of  rock  gases  possible. 
There  must  be  a  sufiicient  charge  of  organic  matter  in 
the  rocks  to  afford  the  chemical  basis  for  the  production  of 
gases,  and  the  rocks  must  be  so  constituted  that  these  products 
of  decay  are  retained  in  them.  The  greater  part  of  our  rocks 
have  probal)ly  had  sufficient  burnable  gases  produced  within 
their  strata,  if  it  had  been  retained,  to  afford  valuable  sources 
of  supply ;  but  the  conditions  which  secure  this  sto.rage  mrely 
exist.  Adequately  to  retain  these  volatile  materials  imder  the 
great  i)ressure  to  wliich  they  are  subjected,  requires  that  the 
rocks  must  have  remained  closely  sealed  for  the  ages  since 
they  were  fonned.  They  must  have  escaped  the  frequent 
dislocations  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  strata  when  they  are 
uplifted  from  the  sea  floor  and  built  into  the  mountains  and 
table-lands  which  compose  the  continents.  Whenever  a  rent 
is  formed,  whenever  the  edges  of  the  strata  are  turned  up 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  with  only  the  soil  coating  upon  them, 
the  gases  from  all  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  once  well- 
stored  beds  are  sure  to  have  escaped  into  the  air.  In  geneial 
we  may  say  that  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  have  been  the 
most  subjected  to  mountain  building  and  powerful  eaHhquake 
movements  are  the  least  likely  to  have  retained  their  rock 
gases. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  continent  of  North  America  has 
been  less  disturbed  by  the  movements  which  rift  the  rocks 
than  the  lands  of  the  old  world,  it  has  retained  the  natural 
gases  in  a  measure  unknown  in  Europe.  The  great  field  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  probably  contains  the  largest  store  of 
these  earth  products  in  the  world,  for  there  the  original  con- 
ditions of  formation,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  beds, 
have  been  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  production  and  retention 
of  gas.  When  the  rocks  of  this  region  were  forming  beneath 
the  sea,  it  was  swept  over  by  the  warm  waters  of  the  gulf 
stream  which  favored  the  abundant  growth  of  marine  organ- 
isms, and  so  the  chemical  basis  of  the  material  was  laid. 
Since  the  rocks  were  uplifted  in  a  gentle  manner  atove  the 
sea,  they  have  been  singularly  exempt  from  dislocations. 
Similar  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
central  range  of  this  continent  in  which  lies  the  cliain  of  great 
lakes  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  near  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  is  possible  that  the  fields  of  South  America,  a  continent 
singularly  like  our  own,  may  afford  a  like  supply  of  burnable 
gas.  Australia  by  the  character  of  its  rocks  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  and  by  the  evident  rarity  of  the  dislocations  connected 
with  mountain  building,  may  also  prove  rich  in  such  materials. 
So,  too,  the  central  portions  of  China,  and  the  great  northern 
plains  of  Asia,  appear  from  such  knowledge  as  we  have  of 
them  to  present  the  conditions  which  make  the  existence  of 
gas  in  their  strativ  quite  possible.  Europe  is  however,  so 
broken  up  by  mountain  ranges,  and  has  so  few  deposits  such 
as  those  which  have  afforded  the  gaseous  store  of  this  country 
that  there  seems  little  chance  that  its  industries  will  ever 
profit  by  this  resource. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  unlike  most  other  earth 
products,  this  gaseous  fuel  has  to  be  used  near  whei*e  it  is  found, 
the  extension  of  its  production  is  most  surprising.  Wherever 
it  is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
manufacturers  to  secure  a  cheap,  dustless  fuel  available  for 
the  whole  range  of  the  arts  where  heat  or  light  are  desired. 
It  will  not  serve  for  the  processes  whereby  the  metals  are 
won  from  their  ores,  but  in  essentially  all  the  other  applications 
of  heat.  It  Ls  an  ideal  fuel.  For  steam  boilera,  forging  iron,  hik- 
ing clay,  melting  glass,  etc.,  the  advantages  afforded  by  this 
source  of  heat  are  so  important  that  its  use  has  already  greatly 
affected  the  distribution    of  these    industries  in  the  United 
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States  by  drawing  manufacturers  to  the  places  where  avail  msiy 
be  made  of  the  resource.  Thus. the  mills  for  working  iron  in 
the  seaboard  district  of  the  United  States,  such  as  those  in 
southetistern  Massachusetts,  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
competition  of  their  rivals  who  have  the  use  of  rock  gas  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Although  these  eastern  mills  have 
excellent  water  powers  to  chive  their  machinery  and  a  body  of 
labor  well  trained  in  their  ait,  they  are  placed  at  a  grave 
disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  fuel. 

The  question  now  arises  how  far  this  resource  afforded  by 
gaseous  fuel  di*awn  from  the  earth  is  likely  to  endure.  Some 
observei's  of  an  over-confident  turn  of  mind  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  supi)ly  is  lilc ely  to  be  permanent,  but  all  the  evi- 
dence points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  a  very  temix^rary 
nature.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  has  to  creep  through 
the  interstices  of  the  grains  which  compose  the  rock  in 
which  it  is  contained,  the  pressure  and  consetiucntly  the 
amount  of  gas  discharged,  steadfastly  diminislies  from  tho 
day  the  well  gives  access  to  it.  The  rate  of  tliis  decrease 
varies,  as  may  be  conceived,  according  to  the  i)ermeability  of 
the  rock  and  the  original  amount  of  the  pressure ;  but  in  the 
end  the  supply  from  every  well  is  exhausted.  New  wclLs  in 
the  same  neighborhood  may,  if  at  sullicient  distance  from  the 
origiuid  iKjring,  give  access  to  other  partes  of  the  field,  but  in  a 
a  relatively  brief  time  a  large  area  may  be  exhausted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reactions  which  afford  the  oil  are 
in  most  fields  still  operative,  but  at  a  less  rate  than  in  earlier 
ages;  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  ample  experience  of 
many  fields,  that  the  present  rate  of  production  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  produce  the  gases  in  commercial  quantities. 
Tliose  who  are  served  from  these  reservoir  are  making  avail 
of  processes  wliich  have  been  in  opei-ation  for  many  million 
years  and  which  have  substantially  exhausted  the  orgjinic 
materials  of  the  deposits.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  tlie  time  when 
the  reactions  which  })roduce  the  gas  were  most  vigorously  at 
work,  they  could  have  afforded  a  sup})ly  sufliciently  great  in 
any  one  year  to  have  made  it  worth  while  to  secure  the  pro- 
duct. It  is  likely  that  our  existing  morasses  yield  from 
their  surfaces  more  hydroK-arbon  gjises  than  are  now  formed 
in  the  same  interval  of  time  in  an  equal  area  of  the  stmtii 
Avhence  tho  ga,s  used  about  Pittsburg  is  obtiiined ;  yet  it 
would  be  folly  to  seek  to  turn  this  product  to  use.     It  is  not 
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improbable  that  the  ores  of  some  of  our  mines  are  still  in 
process  of  formation,  but  the  miner  has  learned  by  experience 
that  he  is  drawing  on  the  stores  accumulated  in  former  ages 
and  can  put  no  trust  in  the  processes  of  to-day.  At  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  demand  for  these  light  and  heat-givmg  gases,  it 
is  doubtful  if  in  fifty  years  from  the  present  time  tliey  will 
liave  any  place  in  our  economies,  and  in  the  regions  of  most 
extended  consumption  as  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  store  will  be  accom- 
plished in  much  less  time.  In  estimating  the  probability  of 
discovering  strata  containing  gas  at  depths  below  the  levels  to 
which  the  search  hiis  been  carried,  we  must  remember  that 
the  deeper  the  deposit,  the  more  likely  it  is  tliat  the  materials 
have  undergone  great  changes  in  theii"  character, —  changes 
whicli  would  have  been  likely  to  expel  the  gaseous  material 
from  the  beds.  In  a  word,  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  gases  which  are  of  value  as  sources  of  heat 
and  light  are  common,  but  those  which  lead  to  the  effective 
storage  of  the  materials  are  of  seldom  occurrence.  It  is  there- 
fore safe  to  say  that  this,  the  last  great  economic  resource 
afforded  by  the  under-earth,  though  a  precious  is  a  most 
fleeting  gift. 

Though  the  natui-al  combustible  gases  are  destined  to  speedy 
exhaustion,  their  effect  on  the  economic  methods  of  our  civiliza- 
tion are  certtiin  to  be  enduring.  The  use  of  this  new  fuel  has 
accustomed  the  public  to  a  better  method  of  bringing  burnable 
material  to  the  factories  and  dwellings  than  has  been  pui-sued 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It  will  certainly  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  future  historian  of  the  economic  science  of 
our  day  that  we  have  so  long  persisted  in.  the  practice  of 
bringing  crude  fuel  to  our  furnaces  and  domestic  fireplaces, 
and  have  patiently  endured  the  trials  which  smoke,  dust,  and 
ashes  have  imposed  upon  us.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  of  the  thrifty  cities  which  have  enjoyed  the  advantiiges  of 
rock  giis  will  be  willing  to  return  to  the  ruder  processes  of  fir- 
ing which  they  have  so  long  abandoned.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  other  riva^  towns  will  be  content  to  accept  the  deprivation 
of  this  good  which  their  geologic  conditions  impose  upon 
them,  provided  any  economic  method  whereby  artificial  gas 
may  Ije  furnished  them  can  be  devised. 

The  invention  of  water  gas  seems  to  provide  an  art%  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  supply  a  vaporous  fuel  at  a  cost  which 
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will  little  exceed  the  average  tax  laid  upon  consumers  by  the 
companies  which  pipe  the  rock  gas  to  many  of  the  Western 
towns.  This  fonn  of  fuel  is  produced  by  passing  steam 
through  large  vessels  containing  incandescent  carbon  in  the 
form  of  coke  or  anthi-acite  coal,  the  result  is  a  mixture  prin- 
cipally composed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygen, 
known  as  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  hydrogen.  The 
water  of  the  steam,  is  in  fact,  decomposed,  the  oxygen  com- 
bining with  the  carbon  and  the  hydiogen  remaining  uncom- 
bined.  When  burnt  at  the  point  of  use  the  carbonic  oxide 
(CO)  takes  up  from  the  air  another  atom  of  oxygen,  forming 
carbonic  dyoxide  (CO^)  and  the  hydrogen  also  combines  with 
oxygen  foiming  water.  These  processes  give  rise  to  the  evo- 
lution of  a  great  heat.  By  enriching  the  gas  with  the  vapor 
of  petroleum  or  other  hydro-carbons,  the  material  may  be 
made  to  afford  an  excellent  light.  Although  only  one-four- 
teenth of  the  weight  of  water  gas  is  hydrogen,  this  element 
is  extremely  valuable  in  giving  heat  to  the  flame,  for  it 
yields  caloric  in  burning  in  larger  share  than  any  other 
known  substance. 

Although  there  is  probably  little  or  no  direct  economy  in 
converting  coal  into  water  gas  as  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  burning  it  in  an  ordinary  fire,  the  indirect 
advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  are  great  and 
varied.  It  gives  the  consumer  entire  control  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed so  that  there  may  be  no  waste,  no  coal  bins  are  re- 
quired, no  labor  and  skill  in  managing  the  fire,  and  there  is  no 
ash  produced  ;  all  the  waste  of  combustion  goes  forth  into  the 
air,  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  cleanlmess  are  very  great. 
The  evils  of  dust  and  smoKe  which  are  unavoidable  with  the 
use  of  solid  fuel  are  quite  done  away  with  when  it  is  burned  in 
the  gaseous  form.  It  is  true  that  there  i§  one  decided  evil 
connected  with  the  use  of  pure  water  gas  or  any  vaporous  fuel 
in  which  carbonic  oxide  enters  as  an  element.  This  substance 
is  veiy  poisonous ;  it  is  much  more  mephitic  than  ordinary 
gas.  At  first  there  wtis  a  great  and  reasonable  fear  lest  it 
should  add  yet  another  to  the  grave  risk  which  the  mechani- 
cal devices  of  our  civilization  have  brought  into  our  cities. 
Experience  has,  however,  shoAvm  that  there  is  little  more 
danger  in  the  use  of  this  gas  than  is  encountered  in  other 
modes  of  illumination  and  heating.  These  mechanical  devices 
by  the  daiigei*s  they  bring  to  our  dwelling-places  teach  us  to 
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tread  warily ;  we  soon  l^ecome  educated  to  the  needs  tliey 
impose  upon  us.  The  gain  in  the  public  health,  which  would 
arise  from  the  use  in  our  towns  of  a  dustless,  smokeless  fuel, 
would  probably  outweigh  the  dangers  which  any  possible 
form  of  gaseous  fuel  would  impose  on  us.  In  the  time  to 
come,  and  that  probably  not  far  away,  we  may  expect  that 
coal  Avill  no  longer  be  brought  to  our  cities,  but  will  be  con- 
verted into  vaporous  form,  either  at  the  mines  or  at  the  entry 
ports  of  the  great  towns,  and  piped  to  the  points  of  consump- 
tion. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  ^vill  accrue  from  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  consumption  of  carbon  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  will  economize  the  store  of  coal  which  the 
earth  contains,  by  diminishing  the  waste  due  to  imperfect  com- 
bustion. Moreover  it  may  be  of  i)eculiar  local  value  for  the 
reason  that  certain  coals  which,  owmg  to  peculiarities,  are  not 
suitiible  for  other  modes  of  use  are  utilizable  when  con- 
vei-ted  into  gas.  Thus  the  coal  beds  of  Rhode  Island  which 
do  not  afford  a  fuel  fit  for  general  use  in  furnaces,  will  afford 
a  considemble  store  of  good  gas-making  coal,  which  gas  could 
readily  l)e  carried  to  tlie  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
region  and  might  indeed,  be  tiiken  by  pipes  as  far  as  Boston. 
Tlius  we  see  that  wliile  the  burnable  gases  of  the  rocks  are  not 
likely  to  remain  as  an  ordinary  source  of  supply  they  will 
have  a  gi*eat  and  continued  influence  over  economic  methods. 

It  is  not  alone  as  sources  of  light  and  heat  that  the  rock 
gases  are  impoitant  to  man.  The  ordinary  carbonic  acid 
which  poui-s  forth  from  many  different  kinds  of  rock  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  earth's  crust.  So, 
too,  sulphurated  hydrogen  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
iron  pyrites  is  extensively  developed  in  our  rocks,  and  com- 
bines with  the  first-mentioned  gas  in  the  work  we  are  about  to 
descril^e.  The  most  important  effect  of  these  gases  is  to 
drive  the  deep-lying  waters  of  the  rocks  to  the  surface. 
These  buried  waters  having  long  been  in  contact  with  the 
mineral  substances  contained  in  deep-lying  formations  have 
taken  in  solution  a  great  variety  of  the  earth's  elements.  They 
are  enabled  to  do  this  work  by  the  pressure  and  temperature 
to  which  they  are  subjected  tis  well  as  by  the  carbonic  acid 
they  contain.  When  at  great  depths  below  the  surface  these 
waters  have  in  fact  the  solvent  power  of  strong  acids.  The 
gases  contained  in  the  solution  urge  the  fluid  towards  the 
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surface  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  water  of  a  soda 
fountain  is  driven  to  the  vent.  Rising  to  the  paths  wliich 
lead  towards  the  surface,  tliis  water,  laden  with  mineral  mat- 
ter is  continually  and  gradually  i*elieved  of  pressure  as  well 
as  of  heat  while  at  the  same  time  the  gases  escaj)e ;  it  thus 
iKJComes  necessary  for  it  to  lay  down  a  portion  of  its  burden 
and  so  the  crevice  becomes  packed  with  vein  matter.  In  this 
manner  the  greater  part  of  the  fissure  veins  are  probably 
formed.  To  this  action  we  owe  also  nearly  all  of  our  medic- 
inal springs. 

Even  in  regions  where  the  conditions  do  not  favor  the 
fonnation  of  vein  deposits,  the  under-earth  gases  are  often  at 
work  urging  the  water  which  was  imprisoned  in  the  strata  at 
the  time  when  they  were  formed  back  to  the  region  of  tlie 
air.  Thus  in  Florida  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lowlands 
of  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  a  large  pait  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  a  bored  well  sunk  a  few  liundred  feet  below 
the  surface  usually  yields  a  large  supply  of  water  which  is 
urged  up  by  the  gases  wliich  it  contains.  These  are  called 
artesian  wells,  but  like  the  most  of  such  sources  of  water  sup 
ply,  they  are  not  tnily  artesian,  that  is,  the  water  is  not  urged 
by  gravity  to  escape  from  the  •well  but  is  moved  {i,s  the  fluid 
in  the  soda-fountain  by  the  pressure  of  the  imprLsoned  gases. 
So  abundant  is  the  flow  of  these  wells  that  there  would  Ixj  no 
diiliculty  in  turning  them  to  account  as  sources  of  power  by 
using  the  water  which  generally  comes  foilh  with  a  pressure 
of  alK)ut  tliirty  i>oun(Ls  to  the  square  inch  to  work  suittible 
engines. 

Studying  tlie  history  of  the  subterranean  gases  we  not  only 
see  how  potent  tliey  have  been  in  determining  the  histoiy  of 
the  earth,  and  how  closely  they  are  related  to  the  welfare  of 
man,  but  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  chemical  and  physical  life  of 
the  rocks  and  perceive  that  even  this  region  which  seems 
so  inertia  really  endowed  with  its  own  vital  activities. 


THE   DOGMATISM    OF    SCIENCE. 


BY   R.    HEBER   NEWTON,   D.D. 


Notes  of  an  unpnbliRhed  addrena  by  Prof.  — F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  Presi- 

d<;iit  of  the Association  of  Science,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1888. 

Gentlemen :  —  The  mistakes  of  Moses  have  been  so  well 
set  before  this  genemtion  that  there  is  happily  no  longer  any 
danger  that  our  age  of  reason  will  mistake  the  Jewish  law- 
giver for  an  infallible  theological  oracle.  With  the  d^chSance 
of  Moses  the  whole  imposing  dynasty  of  Christian  ecclesiasti- 
cism  collapses,  and  the  western  world  is  emancipated  —  for- 
ever let  US  hope  —  from  the  yoke  of  priestly  domination. 
Tlie  priests  are  packing  their  bags  to  follow  their  illustrious 
fellow  emujrSH  —  the  kings.  We  may  well  congratulate 
oureelves  upon  this  stupendous  revolution  which  the  fearless- 
ness of  the  soldiei's  of  science  has  triumphantly  wrought. 

But  our  veiy  victory  brings  to  us  dangers.  Flushed  with 
her  brilliant  successes,  is  it  not  possible  that  science  may  lose 
her  head  and  ape  the  follies  of  theology  ?  May  she  not,  in 
her  turn,  grow  arrogant  and  dictatorial,  dogmatic  and  intol- 
erant, and  realize  that  searching  judgment  of  the  poet  and 
savant,  Goethe,  '^  Inci*edulity  has  become  an  inverted  super- 
stition for  the  delusion  of  our  time  "  ?  We  may  not  allow 
oui-selves  to  forget  that  we  are  all  specialists,  and  as  such 
are  liable  to  tlie  intellectual  myopia  of  those  who  study  facts 
at  a  slioi-t  mnge  of  vision.  The  biggest  man  of  us  does  not 
quite  get  above  the  clouds.  Conceit  of  omniscience  is  a 
disease  to  which  science  is  quite  as  liable  as  theology.  Dog- 
matism is  a  taint  of  the  human  blood  which  doth  cling  even 
to  tlie  intellectually  regenerate.  The  mastei-s  of  science 
observe  with  pain  their  hot-blooded  younglings  soaring  away 
in  sweeping  generalizations  for  which  there  bus  been  no  suffi- 
cient induction ;  delivering  ex-cathedra  oracles,  definitely 
determining  questions  which  plainly  must  lie  open  for  many 
a  day,  venturing  to  set  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  nature ; 
foolishly  fancying  that  the  last  word  has  been  spoken  con- 
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ceming  the  infinite  and  eternal  mysteries ;  rushing  in  like 
fools  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Already  we  hear  ominous 
mutterings  in  the  atmosphere,  warning  us  that  we  are  taking 
on  the  airs  of  a  new  priesthood.  Count  de  Gasparin  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  write  the  Journal  cks  Debats :  "  Take  care  ; 
tlie  representatives  of  the  extict  sciences  are  on  their  way  to 
become  the  inquisitor  of  our  days." 

Of  coui-se  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  talk  out  "  in  meeting  "  with 
entire  freedom.  We  must  at  least  imitate  the  wdsdom  of  our 
predecessors  in  authority,  the  priests,  and  observe  a  dignified 
reserve  before  the  public,  concerning  the  mistakes  of  science, 
lest  the  sacred  authority  of  the  church  of  reason  should  be 
brought  into  disrepute,  and  that  delightful  deference  to  our 
opinion  which  we,  its  oracles,  have  grown  used  to  expect 
should  be  rudely  withheld.  But  as  this  is  a  session  with 
closed  doors,  and  the  ubiquitous  reporters  have  been  all  ex- 
cluded, so  that  the  ignorant  laity  caimot  wrest  the  secrets 
which  we  unbosom  in  the  privacy  of  our  esoteric  circles  to 
their  own  destruction,  let  me  speak  frankly  to  you,  illustrious 
brothers,  concerning  certain  familiar  facts,  which  it  behooves 
us  to  ponder,  that  we  may  not  forget,  in  our  astounding  suc- 
cesses, the  gross  mistakes  that  have  l)een  made  when  science 
has  grown  dogmatic ;  and  that  we  may  thus  learn  to  bear 
our  blushing  honors  with  becoming  modesty. 

Lord  Bacon,  the  father  of  the  inductive  method  in  England, 
although  he  wrote  in  one  place :  '*  We  have  set  it  down  as  a 
law  to  ourselves  to  examine  things  to  the  bottom  and  not  to 
receive  upon  credit,  or  to  reject  upon  improbabilities,  until 
there  hath  piissed  a  due  examination  " ;  did  yet  pmctically 
reject  the  Copernican  theory,  for  such  plainly  insufficient 
rciisons  as  he  notes  in  his  essays.  *'  In  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus," he  writes,  ''there  are  many  and  great  difficulties," 
which  he  then  proceeds  to  enumerate ;  describing  the  theory 
as  "  savoring  of  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  inventing  any 
figment  at  the  expense  of  nature,  provided  the  bowls  of  haj)- 
hazard  roll  well." 

When  Italy  was  profoundly  agitated  by  the  issue  which 
Galileo  had  raised,  and  while  the  Church  was  prepfiring  to 
force  him  to  retnict  his  dangerous  heresy,  it  was  a  Professor 
of  philosophy  at  Padua,  notorious  for  his  anti-religious  ten- 
dencies, who  refused  to  look  through  Galileo's  telescope  and 
thus  submit  his  theoiy  to  verification. 
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-^rolites  are  such  familiar  facts  to  us  now  that  it  is  liarcl 
for  us  to  realize  that  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  their  existence  was  stoutly  denied,  not  only  hy  that 
common  sense  of  men  which  often  judges  so  uncommonly, 
but  by  the  best  scientific  authorities.  Antiquity,  without 
doubt,  believed  that  larger  or  smaller  mineral  masses  did  at 
times  fall  in  upon  the  eai-th.  Stones,  claimed  to  have  dropped 
from  the  skies,  were  preserved  in  various  ancient  temples. 
It  surely  should  have  been  a  question  for  inductive  reasoning 
and  not  for  any  a  priori  judgment.  Yet  we  find  such  an 
authority  as  Lavoisier  declaring :  "  There  are  no  stones  in 
the  sky,  therefore  none  can  fall  upon  the  earth."  It  was 
not  until  a  naturalist  from  Wurtemburg,^^hladni,  verified 
the  fall  of  a  meteorite  at  Sienna,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1794,  that  savants  began  to  admit  that  there  was  an 
open  question  concerning  this  phenomenon.  Nor  was  it 
until  nine  years  afterwards,  when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1803, 
an  ierolite  fell  in  broad  daylight,  at  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy, 
that  doubt  finally  disappeared.  The  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  their 
report  concluded  the  matter. 

What  fact  more  commonplace  to  our  mind  than  the  photo- 
graphic process  of  portrait-taking!  Mfiny  of  us  remember 
the  original  form  of  these  sun-pictures  — «-  the  dagueiTeotype  ; 
specimeiLs  of  which,  once  in  awliile,  we  draw  forth  from  some 
unexplored  di^tiwer,  carrj'ing  us  bjick  to  the  forgotten  days 
.  of  childhood.  It  was  no  further  off  than  1838,  that  Madame 
Daguerre,  the  wife  of  the  inventor  of  the  process,  had  an 
earnest  consultation  with  one  of  the  medical  celebrities  of 
the  day,  concerning  her  husbtind's  mental  condition.  After 
acquainting  the  physician  with  the  many  indications  of 
Daguerre 's  mental  alxjiration,  she  added,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  the  concluding  proof  of  his  insanity  was  his  al>so- 
lute  conviction  that  he  would  succeed  in  nailing  his  own 
shadow  to  the  wall  or  in  fixing  it  on  magical  metiiUic  plates. 
The  physician  listened  with  profound  attention  to  this  cul- 
minating evidence  of  mental  derangement,  answering  that 
he,  himself,  had  ol)served  in  Daguerre  strong  symptoms  of 
madness.  He  closed  the  consultation  by  advising  that  her 
husbtind  should  be  sent  quietly  and  without  delay  to  the  well- 
known  lunatic  asylum,  Bicetre.  Two  montlis  later  the  world 
of    art   and   science   was   stirred  to  its  centre  by  the  ex- 
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hibition  of  a  number  of  pictures  actvally  taken  by  the  new 
process.  Arago,  in  January,  1839,  laid  an  account  of  the 
process  before  the  Acadernie  des  Sciences^  and  soon  the 
"  hniatic  "  was  heralded  as  the  father  of  photography. 

Harvey's  brilliant  discovery  unquestion<ably  ranks  as  one 
of  the  moat  imix)rtant  steps  in  the  progress  of  physiology, 
the  revelation  of  a  fact  which  no  one  dreams^  now  of  doubt- 
ing. In  Harvey's  own  day,  however,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London  ignored  his  discovery.  Nearly  half  a  century 
after  lie  had  communicated  his  new  fact  to  the  world,  the 
Paris  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  gravely  listened  to  an  essay 
which  classed  this  discovery  among  the  impossibilities.  In 
the  records  of  this  society  we  read  that  a  candidate  for 
membei-ship,  Francois  Baxin,  sought  to  gain  the  favor  of  that 
learned  body  by  taking  as  liis  theme  the  Impossibility  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Electricity  is  certauily  a  very  positive  fact  in  nature.  We 
should  scarcely  know  how  to  do  without  the  services  of  tliis 
giant  force,  now  tamed  by  man.  How  strange  it  seems  to 
us,  then,  to  look  back  but  a  few  years,  and  observe  the  recei> 
tion  given  to  the  discoverer  of  electricity.  When  Bonjiv- 
min  Franklin  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain  the  report  of  his  experiments,  showing  the  identity  of 
hghtning  with  other  electrical  phenomena,  the  report  was 
greeted  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  It  was  a  too  liteml  inter- 
l)retation  of  Bacon's  great  words  to  ask  science  to  learn 
new  tri4ths  l)v  playing  with  i)aper  kites.  Galvani,  whose 
name  has  Inteii  stamped  on  one  of  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
this  stupendous  force,  wrote :  "  I  am  attacked  by  two  veiy 
opposite  sects  —  the  scientists  and  the  know-nothings.  Both 
laugh  at  me  —  calling  me  ^  the  frogs'  dancing  master.'  Yet 
I  know  that  I  have  discovered  one  of  the  greatest  forces  of 
nature." 

When  Castellet  told  R^^aumur  that  he  had  reared  perfect 
silkworms  from  the  eggs  laid  from  a  virgin  moth,  he  received 
the  answer,  —  Ux  nihllo  nihil  fit ;  and  the  story  was  scouted. 
It  certainly  seemed  (contrary  to  one  of  the  widest  and  l)est 
established  laws  of  nature,  yet,  as  one  of  our  distinguished 
brothel's  confesses:  ''It  is  now  univei'sallv  admitted  to  be 
true,  and  the  supposed  law  ceases  to  l)e  universal." 

Anthropology  has  settled  indisputably  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  human  fossils  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.     No 
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one  dreams  of  questioning  this  fact.  Yet  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  science,  one  of  the  fathers  of  paleontology, 
Ouvier,  threw  aside  the  fossil  excavated  in  1828  by  Bond,  the 
Frencli  geologist,  because  the  great  anatomist  thought  him- 
self wiser  than  his  colleague,  and,  therefore,  would  not 
believe  that  human  skeletons  could  be  found  eighty  feet  deep 
in  the  mud  of  the  Rhine.  As  late  as  1846,  the  French 
Academy  discredited  the  assertions  of  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
subjecting  itself  to  some  rather  unpleasant  criticism  in  1860, 
when  the  truth  of  de  Perthes'  discoveries  was  fully  confirmed, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  French  geologists,  as  to  the 
existence  of  flint  weapons  in  the  drift  gravels  of  Northern 
Fmuce.  England  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  by  Fmnce  in 
this  scepticLsm.  McEnery's  testimony  in  1825,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  discovered  worked  flints,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  extinct  animals,  in  Kent's  Hole  Cavern,  was  laughed 
at,  and  the  corroborative  testimony  of  (lodwin  Austin,  in 
1840,  was  ridiculed  still  more ;  and  yet  all  this  exuberance 
of  scientific  scepticism,  tliis  revel  of  incredulous  merriment, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  came  badly  to  grief,  when,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  writes:  "All  the  previous  reports  for  forty  years 
were  confirmed,  and  shown  to  be  even  less  wonderful  than 
the  reality." 

Thomas  Buckle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  perhaps  the 
^rst  serious  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  study 
of  history,  in  an  addiess  before  the  Royal  Institution  in  Lon- 
don spake  as  follows :  **  Those  among  you  who  are  interested 
in  botany  are  aware  that  the  highest  morphological  generali- 
zation we  possess  respecting  plants,  is  the  great  law  of  meta- 
morphosis, according  to  which  the  stamens,  pistils,  corrolas, 
bracts,  petals,  etc.,  of  every  plant,  are  simply  modified  leaves. 
It  is  now  known  that  all  these  parts  .  .  .  are  successive 
stages  of  the  leaf  —  epochs,  as  it  were,  of  its  history.  .  .  . 
The  discovery  was  made  by  Goethe,  the  greatest  poet  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
When  its  discovery  was  announced  by  Goethe,  the  botanists 
not  only  rejected  it,  but  were  filled  with  wrath  at  the  idea  of 
a  poet  invading  their  territory.  ...  A  mere  man  of 
imagination,  a  poor  creature  who  knew  nothing  of  facts,  who 
had  not  even  used  a  microscoi>e  on  the  growth  of  plants,  to 
give  himself  out  as  a  philosopher !  It  was  absurd !  .  .  . 
You  know  the  result :  the  men  of  facts  succumbed  before  the 
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man  of  ideas;  even  on  their  own  ground  tlie  philosophei"s 
were  teaten  by  the  i)oet,  and  this  gi*eat  discovery  is  now 
received  and  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  veiy  persons,  who, 
if  they  had  lived  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  treated  it  with 
scorn." 

Jcnner's  great  discovery  was,  for  some  time,  completely 
ignored  by  the  college  physicians  of  London. 

NaiX)leon  referi-ed  the  subject  of  steam  navigation  to  the 
Academy  of  Science,  and  the  idea  was  pronounced  "-a  ridicu- 
lous notion."  When  George  Stevenson  first  projected  the 
idea  of  milroad  tmvelling,  the  Biitish  House  of  Commons 
would  not  listen  seriously  to  his  plans.  The  Fi'ench  Academy- 
voted  the  engineer  Perdonnet  a  strait-jacket  for  his  offer 
to  build  railroads.  Forgetful  of  the  lesson  he  ought  to  have 
learned  from  his  own  father's  experience,  Robert  Stevenson 
led  the  chorus  of  England  in  ridiculing  the  French  project  of 
digging  a  canal  at  Suez.  Yet,  a  few  years  after,  England 
gave  four  millions  sterling  for  an  interest  in  this  very  canal. 

It  would  require  some  courage  to-day  to  rei>eat  the  judg- 
ment of  the  French  Academy  which  proclaimed  Bernard  de 
Palissy  "  as  stupid  as  one  of  his  own  pots." 

A  somewhat  well-known  writer  of  the  present  day  recoi-ds 
the  following  suggestive  experience :  "  I  remember,  when  the 
phonograph  was  first  invented,  that  a  scientific  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Indian  Government  sent  me  an  article  whicln 
he  had  written  on  the  earliest  accounts  i-eceived  of  the  in- 
strument —  to  prove  that  the  story  must  be  a  hoax,  because 
the  instrument  described  was  scientifically  impossible.  He 
had  worked  out  the  times  of  vibrations  requbed  to  reproduce 
the  sounds,  and  so  on,  and  very  intelligently  argued  that  the 
alleged  result  was  unattainable."  When  phonographs  in  due 
time  were  imported  to  India,  this  positive  scientist  probably 
reflected  somewhat  upon  Wellington's  famous  dictum :  '^  Im- 
possible !  there  is  no  such  word  in  my  dictionarj-." 

One  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  science  has  raged  over  the 
claims  of  mesmerism.  A  distinguished  writer  of  New  York 
declares  :  *'  It  is  veiy  certain  that  all  the  truth  of  mesmerism 
as  a  healing  agent  is  accepted  by  the  medical  profession."' 
His  language  is  guarded,  as  you  will  oKserve,  since  he  by  no 
means  allows  many  of  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  mes- 
merism. He  does,  however,  as  he  proceeds  to  state,  admit 
an  al)ility  to  produce  artificial  somnambulism  in  some  patients 
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and  to  perform  surgical  operations  during  the  continuance  of 
this  sleep,  without  causing  pain  to  the  subject.  Even  such 
guarded  admissions  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude 
of  scientists  toward  this  subject  in  days  not  long  gone  by. 
No  new  theory  has  ever  met  with  more  persistent  and  over- 
whelming ridicule  than  that  which  Mesmer  first  broached 
to  our  modem  world.  Yet,  despite  of  its  being  laughed  out 
of  countenance,  it  has  held  its  ground  and  pushed  its  claims 
slowly  but  steadily  forward  into  recognition.  In  the  very 
interesting  pamphlet  in  which  Benjamin  Franklin  presented 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  charged  by  the  king  of 
France  with  the  examination  "of  the  animal  magnetism,"  he 
tells  us  that  in  1776  Mesmer  appealed  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Berlin,  by  which  \^his  principles  were  rejected  as 
'destitute  of  foundation  and  unworthy  of  the  smallest  atten- 
tion.' "  "  Tlie  smallest  attention  "  was  certainly  a  modicum 
of  encouragement,  a  very  crumb  of  consolation  to  the  enthu- 
siast who  believed  he  had  hold  of  a  stupendous  secret,  with- 
out which,  however,  he  managed  to  survive  and  to  keep  life 
ill  his  disowned  bantling.  "The  Aninml  MiignetLsm"  had 
made  sufficient  stir  in  Paris  eight  yefii-s  after  this  slap  in  the 
face  from  Berlin  to  call  for  the  appointment  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  over  which  Franklin  presided ;  which,  in  pre- 
senting its  report  to  the  King,  "  concluded  with  an  unanimous 
voice  .  .  .  that  the  existence  of  the  fluid  is  absolutely  desti- 
tut'C  of  proof ;  summing  the  secret  effects  produced  into  the 
one  word  '  imagination.'  "  After  this  final  autopsy,  mesmer- 
ism miglit  have  been  expected  to  act  like  a  quiet  corpse.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  it  kept  up  such  continual  disorderly 
movements  in  its  tomb  that  it  had  to  l)e  exhumed  and  sat 
upon  again  by  "  crowner's  juiy."  In  1826,  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  tappointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
sul)ject,  which  labored  diligently  for  five  years  and  submitted 
a  lepoit  in  1831,  signed  by  nine  membere  of  the  commission, 
two  only  having  declined  to  assist  at  the  investigations.  This 
commission  admitted  nearly  all  the  important  facts  of  animfil 
magnetism :  the  inducing  of  magnetic  sleep  in  a  subject  who 
was  in  another  room  and  wholly  unaware  of  the  purpose  of 
the  inagnetLser ;  the  successful  performance  of  a  terrible  oj^er- 
ation  without  pain,  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  and  clairvoyant 
perception  of  the  internjil  stjite  of  the  body  with  the  prevision 
of    crises   and    prescription   of    remedies.      The    Academy, 
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thoroughly  astonished  at  the  report,  positively  refused  to  dis- 
cuss it.  But  the  ostrich  plan  not  proving  eminently  success- 
ful, it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  to  ignore  the  facts, 
and  the  Academy  then  decided  to  take  up  the  report  for  dis- 
cussion. Tlie  conclusion  reached  was  a  refusal  to  print  the 
report,  which  Count  de  Gasparin  tells  us  remains  shut  up  in 
an  autograph  copy  within  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Such  was  the  hostility  of  French  Science  to  new 
truth. 

England  again  stood  only  too  staunchly  by  its  neighbor  in 
oflferinsf  the  welcome  of  a  closed  door  towards  this  rather 
disreputable-looking  tram2)-trutli.  The  Lancet  and  otlier 
medical  organs,  a  half-century  ago,  refused  to  admit  tlie  gen- 
uineness of  phenomena  wliich  yo  educated  man  now  denies 
to  Ixi  facts.  As  Prof.  Sedgwick  oliserves :  *^  When  the 
most  painful  surgical  opemtions  were  successfully  performed 
in  the  hypnotic  state,  they  said  that  the  patients  were  bribed 
to  sham  insensibility ;  and  that  it  wa«  l)ecause  tliey  were 
hardened  impostoi-s  that  they  let  their  legs  be  cut  off  and 
large  tumoi-s  cut  out  without  showing  a  sign  even  of  disconi- 
foi-t."  This  sublimity  of  scepticism  at  last  collapsed  before 
the  reports  of  the  marvellous  success  of  Esdaile's  surgical 
operations  under  mesmerism,  in  the  Calcutta  Hospital,  and 
before  the  demonstrations  of  Braid  as  to  the  unquestionable 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  —  a  new  name  for  some  of  the  old  t 
facts  of  mesmensm.  Science  has  now  accepted  the  verj^  facts 
which  she  would  liave  laughed  out  of  countenance  when 
presented  in  a  charlatanish  manner  by  men  of  little  or  no 
professional  standing. 

A  committee  of  distinguished  Englishmen  have  lately 
reported  tlie  results  of  their  preliminary  investigation  in  a 
branch  of  this  quasi-science  which  has  had  more  scorn  heaped 
upon  it  than  any  other  department  of  this  much  ridiculed 
field.  Everj^one  of  as  knows  how  w^e  have  laughed  over  the 
Researches  of  Baron  Reichenbach.  Distinguished  chemist 
as  this  Austrian  was,  the  plain  unvarnished  narrative  in  which 
he  told  the  stx)ry  of  the  i^atient  investigation  of  years  has 
only  l)een  a  madmairs  dream  to  the  world  of  science.  What 
fun  we  have  had  over  his  Munchausen  tales  of  luminous 
emanations  from  his  magnets  and  crystals  !  And  now,  l)ehold ! 
this  committee  of  level-headed  Englishmen  declare  that  their 
sensitives,   sitting    in   thoroughly   darkened   rooms,  utterly 
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ignorant  of  Reichenbach's  experiments,  and  knowing  nothing 
as  to  what  it  was  hoped  they  would  see,  have  perceived  these 
same  luminous  emanations ;  and  '*  Od  "  looms  up  as  another 
possible  fact  in  the  arcana  of  nature,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Philistines  of  Science. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  the  story.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  science,  whose  glory  is  the  alleviations  which 
she  has  wrought  in  the  misery  caused  by  "  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  would  liave  rejoiced  at  the  mere  possibility  of 
cures  being  wrought  where  the  ordinary  means  failed,  even 
though  the  omnipotence  of  the  orthodox  thempeutics  miglit 
be  thereby  somewhat  discredited.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  when  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Archbishop  of  Gross- 
wardein,  in  Hungary,  was  apparently  performing  hosts  of 
wonderful  cures  among  the  people  through  parts  of  Germany 
—  as  he  thought  by  the  special  aid  of  "his  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Chiist,"  but,  as  it  would  seem  by  others,  by  one  and 
the  same  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  Mesmer  recog- 
nized and  used  —  to  the  eternal  shame  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  Germany  be  it  said,  that,  at  their  solicitation,  his  ministra- 
tions were  prohibited  by  government. 

This  frank  story  of  your  "  Truthful  James  "  cannot  be  better 
summed,  illustrious  brothers,  than  in  the  incident  told  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Airey,  the  astronomer.  When  in 
Dublin,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  mentioned  to  Airey  some  striking 
mathematical  fact.  He  paused  a  moment,when  Airey  inter- 
posed with :  "  No,  it  cannot  be."  Sir  William  mildly  re- 
marked :  "  I  have  been  investigating  it  closely,  for  the  last 
live  montlis,  and  cannot  doubt  its  truth."  "  But,"  said 
Airey,  '^Pve  been  at  it  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  cannot 
see  it  at  all !  " 

It  Ls  needless  to  pursue  further  these  somewhat  Inimiliat- 
ing  reminLscences  among  the  Mistakes  of  Science,  made  wlien 
forgetting  lier  true  attitude,  as  Bacon  pictured  it  —  that  of 
the  open-eyed  child  —  slie  has  assumed  the  airs  of  a  Pope. 
We  know  nature  as  our  fatliers  did  not  know  it,  but  our  cliil- 
dren  may  have  a  knowledge  of  creation  which  shall  make  our 
sciences  seem  but  pretentious  ignorance.  Science  is  not  yet 
omni-Kcience.  We  liave  need  still  to  feel,  with '  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  like  little  children,  playing  on  the  shore  of  an  infin- 
ite ocean,  and  picking  up  here  and  there  a  pebble. 

The  bearing  of  tliis  disseitation  on  the  Fallibility  of  Science 
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will  be  obvious  to  you  all,  gentlemen.  In  the  so-called  con- 
flict of  Science  and  Religion,  tile  hosts  of  Knowledge  have 
driven  the  legions  of  Faith  so  completely  from  the  territories 
which  they  had  wrongfully  held  against  their  lawful  sover- 
eign. Reason,  that  tliere  is  danger,  now,  lest  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  "  boys  "  should  push  on  beyond  our  true  lines,  and  try 
to  seize  fields  which  we  are  not  able  successfully  to  occupy, 
which  we  liave  no  right  to  claim.  The  triumphs  of  Science 
liave  been  victories  won  by  the  positive  affirmations  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  for  our  august  mistress  to  become  '^The 
spirit  that  denieth."  Defeat  awaits  the  empiricism  that 
i-ashly  sets  up  to  limit  the  infinite  possibilities  of  nature.  As 
a  leader  in  our  i-anks  reminds  us,  '*  Whenever  the  scientific  men 
of  anj{jig£  liave  denied  the  facta  of  'hwesfigdtdfsV'dh  d  priori 
grounds^  they  have  always  been  wron^jP  Gertrge  Eliot  was 
ceiiainly  in  deep  sympathy  with  our  great  work  for  humanity, 
and  by  no  means  theologically  biassed  against  us ;  yet  she 
wrote:  "I  think  we  must  not  take  every  great  physicist 
—  or  other  '  ist '  —  for  an  apostle,  but  be  ready  to  suspect 
him  of  some  crudity  concerning  relations  that  lie  out- 
side his  special  studies,  if  his  exposition  strands  us  on  results 
tliat  seem  to  stultify  the  most  ardent,  massive  experience  of 
mankind,  and  hem  up  thj  best  part  of  our  feelings  in  stagna- 
tion." Flushed  with  our  own  victory,  let  us  sober  our  heads 
by  frequent  applications  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Hindu  sage :  — 
'*  Never  utter  these  words :  '  I  do  not  know  this  —  there- 
fore it  is  ffilse.' " 


■  ■mm  —I  ■■» 


WP»»W*.'« 


When  La  Place  rashly  observed  that,  in  scanning  the 
heavens  with  liis  telescope,  he  had  found  no  God,  he  might 
have  known  enough  of  the  power  of  his  lenses  to  realize  that 
there  are  several  facts,  considerably  smaller  than  the  Infinite 
Fact,  which  yet  came  not  within  the  range  of  the  biggest  of 
them ;  stai-s  and  constellations  solid  as  any  that  crossed  the 
field  of  his  glass ;  an  unseen  univei-se  within  this  seen  crea- 
tion, which  our  finest  instruments  are  too  coai-se  to  resolve. 
How  easily  then  might  he  miss  (lod  ! 

When  again  a  noted  physiologist  remarked,  '^  The  scalpel, 
in  opening  the  bi*ain,  conies  upon  no  soul,"  he  impugned  his 
own  scientific  precision  of  olxservation  far  more  than  the  real- 
ity of  the  soul.  Did  he  actually  fancy  liis  blade  delicate 
enough  to  pick  out  the  soul  ?  -  Did  he  think,  wdtli  steel,  to 
lay   btire   the   psychical   or  astral    body,  sheathed,   as  men 
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have  believed,  within  tliis  **  physical  body  "  ?  To  deny  tlie 
spiritnal  nature  of  man  l>ecause  we  have  not  seen  or  felt  or 
smelt  a  soul,  is  not  the  wisdom  of  science  but  the  folly  of 
nescience. 

We  all  know  Dr.  Moleschott's  serene  dictum :  "  Unpreju- 
diced philosophy  is  comx)elled,,t9jreject  the  idea  of  an  indi- 
vidual immortality  and  of  a  personal^  continuance  after  deatli." 
He  who  has  sat  at  tlfie  feet  o?  tlie  great  masteiS^of  iHiilosopTiy 
will  naturally  ask  the  authority,  by  took  and  page,  for  this 
dictum  of  "  unprejudiced  philosophy,"  which  compels  the  re- 
jection of  the  faith  which  the  greatest "  wisdom-lovei-s  "  have 
always  cherished  devoutly.  Mr.  Karl  Vogt  screws  the 
cathedi-a  up  a  little  higlier  for  the  delivery  of  his  oracle  upon 
this  question :  *'  Physiology  decides  definitely  and  categorically 
against  individual  immortality,  as  against  any  special  existence 
of  the  soul."  I  leave  the  physiologists  of  your  body  to  de- 
termine whose  physiology  "  decides  definitely  and  categorically 
against  individual  immortality."  It  cannot  be  that  of  Dr. 
Dra[)er,  who  writes :  "  There  animates  the  machine  a  self-con- 
scious and  immortal  principle  —  the  soul.  ...  In  the  most 
enlarged  acceptation,  it  would  fall  under  the  province  of  physi- 
ology to  treat  of  this  immortal  principle.^^  I  fail  to  recall  the 
text-book  of  any  master  authorized  to  speak  on  belialf  of 
**  Physiology,"  which  thus  pronounces  on  a  question  that,  from 
the  veiy  nature  of  the  case,  is  beyond  the  range  of  a  definite 
and  categorical  negation. 

So  as  to  another  vexed  question.  The  eminent  historian  of 
Eiiroi)ean  rationalism  is  far  too  civil  towards  men  of  science, 
when  lie  ol)serves — that  on  the  rei)ort  of  a  miracle  having 
occurred,  "they  receive  it  with  an  absolute  and  even  derisive 
incredulity  which  dispenses  with  all  examination  of  the  evi- 
dences." Miracles  tus  defined  by  theologians — "  violations  of 
law,"  or  "  suspensions  of  law,"  or  "  interruptions  of  law," — may 
be  indeed  curtly  dismissed,  in  a  realm  of  order ;  but  miracles, 
JUS  unusual  facts,  marvels  inexplicable  i)erhai)s  even  now,  ai*e 
wholly  a  matter  of  evidence,  which  are  to  Ije  calmly  sifted, 
without  prepossession.  If  indeed  men  of  science  do  thus  fail 
to  receive  any  apparently  well-attested  fact,  however  marv^el- 
lous,  it  is  no  glory  but  a  shame  to  them  ;  a  disloyalty  to  the 
first  law  of  their  glorious  mistress,  whi(?li  binds  them,  jis  "little 
children,"  to  openness  of  heart  towards  all  new  truth  and  tf) 
freedom  from  all  prepossessions  against  new  knowledge.     As 
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the  Spectator  rightly  observes  :  "It  is  really  a  pure  supersti- 
tion and  nothing  else  to  assume  that  we  are  so  fully 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature  that  even  carefully  exam- 
ined facts,  attested  by  an  experienced  observer,  ought  to  be 
cast  aside  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  only  because  they 
do  not,  at  fii-st  siglit,  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  what  is  most 
clearly  known  already."  Such  an  attitude  as  that  which 
Lecky  describes,  tliinking  thereby  to  please  us  savants,  would 
be  the  result  of  wliat  the  distinguished  astronomer,  Camilla 
Flammarion,  calls  the  "  illusion,  unhappily  too  common  in 
the  learned  world,  which  consists  in  imagining  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  already  known  to  w«,  and  that  everything  that 
appears  to  overstep  the  limit  of  our  present  formulas,  is 
impossible."  Our  doughty  Ajax  of  Science,  Prof.  Huxley, 
well  observes  :  "  With  regard  to  the  miracle  question,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  word  'impossible'  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
applicable  to  matters  of  philosophy.  That  the  possibilities 
of  natui^e  are  infinite  is  an  aphorism  with  which  I  am  wont  to 
woiTy  my  friends."  Lecky's  savants  would  in  reality  be 
guilty  of  the  sin  against  truth  concerning  which  Humboldt 
wrote  :  "  A  presumptuous  scepticism  that  rejects  facts  with- 
out examination  of  their  truth  is,  in  sopie  respects,  more  inju- 
rious tlian  unquestioning  credulity."  It  is,  verily,  as  Arago 
declares : — ''  Ije  w^lQ  outside  oipmie  inathematics  pronounces 
the.  ward  :  impft§§ible  llaci:ij?^u4l^u^ 

Finally,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the  preachers,  whose 
cause  I  may  appear  to  be  espousing,  there  seems  plainly  to 
be  called  up  for  scientific  investigation  by  our  generation  the 
mysterious,  uncanny,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  dis- 
reputable class  of  alleged  phenomena  which,  as  old  as  history 
and  as  persistent,  as  though  they  were  facts,  have  at  once 
fascinated  and  baffled  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Maudslev  indeed 
disposes  of  these  alleged  occult  powers  by  declaring  his  readi- 
ness to  liave  certified  the  lunacy  of  various  of  the  most  eminent 
saints,  seere,  and  prophets  of  mankind ;  but  lunacy  is  so  alarm- 
ingly on  the  increase  now  that  it  would  be  impolitic,  at  least, 
to  convince  tlie  world  that  its  best  and  wisest  souls  have  been 
madmen  at  large. 

Too  many  of  our  savants  settle  this  case  on  the  principle 
of  the  western  judge  who,  when  the  evidence  from  the  plain- 
tiff was  in,  refused  to  admit  the  testimony  of  the  defendant, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  then  a  clear  notion  of  the  case, 
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which  would  only  be  muddled  if  he  went  further.  Some  of 
our  best  men,  forgetful  of  the  hard  facts  of  which  I  liave 
reminded  you  to-day,  have  undertaken  to  judge  these 
most  puzzling  of  all  phenomena  by  a  priori  principles,  and 
have  rashly  declared  them  "impossible."  The  attitude 
of  others  recalls  to  my  mind  tlie  fact  that  when  Prof.  Ilare 
proposed  the  consideration  of  these  phenomena  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Science  he  was  sat  down  upon  i)y 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Association, 
with  the  words,  — "  It  is  a  dangerous  subject  to  intro- 
duce into  this  convention."  Was  then  Dr.  Tyndall  right,  in 
saying :  "  In  fact,  the  greatest  cowards  of  the  present  day 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  clergy,  but  within  the  pale 
of  science  itself"?  For  one,  I  cei*tainly  hold,  with  Sir 
William  Thompson,  in  his  opening  address  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Edinburgh :  "  Science  is  bound  by  the 
everlasting  law  of  honor  to  face  fearlessly  eveiy  problem 
which  can  fairly  be  presented  to  it."  If,  then,  pccult  phe- 
nomena be  only  fraud  and  illusion,  it  is  high  time  to  dispel, 
once  for  all,  this  persistent  superstition.  If,  back  of  all 
fraud  and  illusion,  there  be  ,any  residuum  of  fact,  then  it  is 
high  time  for  us  all  t^get  on  the  trail  of  such  astounding 
powers,  whatever  they  may  be.  Too  long  have  a  few  brave 
pioneei's  been  risking  name  and  fame  in  their  honest  investi- 
gation of  spiritualism." 

•  •  •  •  •  •.•  •  •  • 

At  this  point  tlie  notes  of  the  addi'ess  break  off  abruptly ; 
tlie  explanation  of  which  turns  out  to  be  the  fact  that,  on 
the  utteiunce  of  the  word  "  Spiritualism  "  the  audience,  which 
had  been  growing  increasingly  restive,  adjourned  the  session 
of   the  convention,  after  the  manner  described  in  the  story  of 

"  Tlie  row 
That  broke  up  our  society  upon  the  Stanislow." 


GOD    IN    THE    GOVERNMENT. 


BY   CANOX    W.    H.     FREMANTLE. 


Several  articles  have  been  written  in  The  Arexa  on  the 
proposal  to  have  some  direct  recognition  of  God  inserted  in 
the  American  Constitution.  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  a 
foreigner  to  enter  into  a  question  with  which  he  hiis  no  con- 
cern, except  in  the  sense  that  the  future  of  America  concerns 
the  whole  world.  But  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  assump- 
tions have  been  made  which  seem  to  me  erroneous,  and  terms 
have  been  used  in  a  sense  which  tends  to  bring  confusion,  and 
principles  have  been  stated  which,  if  admitted,  would  com- 
promise the  future  of  democratic  government.  I  wish,  if  possi- 
ble, to  shed  light  on  the  parts  of  the  subject  which  have  been 
thus  treated. 

Were  it  merely  a  question  of  mtro^cing  the  name  of  God 
into  a  public  instrument,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  (question  is  not  of  great  importance,  and  that  it  must 
depend  upon  ihe  probable  effect  of  such  a  statement  upon  the 
minds  not  only  of  those  who  wish  for  it,  but  of  those  wlio 
object  to  it.  To  do  the  will  of  God  Ls  much  more  important 
than  to  name  Him.  Public  righteousness  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  to  say,  ''  Lord,  Lord."  It  may  be  argued  very 
truly  that  to  pronounce  a  Ucame  is  to  unfurl  a  banner  round 
which  men  may  rally.  But  if  the  name  of  God  can  be  used 
in  various  and  discordant  senses,  still  more,  if  there  are  many 
in  a  nation  to  whom  the  Uvse  of  it  involves  all  that  it  seems  to 
involve  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  TuttleandMr.  IngersoU,  it  might 
prove  only  a  mark  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  a^jsailants.  Con- 
sideration also  is  due  from  Christians  to  the  views  even  of 
those  whom  they  think  in  the  wrong. 

But  what  is  really  of  extreme  importance  is  to  decide  the 
question  whether  the  Spiiit  of  God  and  of  Christ  is  to  rule  in 
tlie  politics  of  the  future.  It  is,  also,  of  vast  importance  to 
our  own  and  tlie  coming  generations  to  decide  whether  the 
great  moral  forces  which  are  contained  in  religious  convic- 
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tions  shall  be,  by  common  consent,  shut  up  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  public  worship  and  its  adjuncts,  or  whether  they 
are  capable  of  inspiring  political  life.  These  questions  are 
equally  important  whether  men  call  themselves  believers  or 
unbelievera,  for  it  is  coming  to  be  seen  more  and  more  that 
Chiistian  faith  cannot  be  content  with  a  limited  position,  but 
claims  to  be  the  master-principle  of  human  life  in  all  its 
departments.  If  it  be  a  poor,  petty  priestcraft,  it  concerns  us 
all  to  exclude  it  not  only  from  the  political,  but  from  the 
social  and  moral  world.  But  if  it  is  comprehensive  and 
alisolute,  if  the  self-«acrificing  love  which  is  its  essence  is  the 
centi-al  moral  power  of  humanity,  then  it  equally  concerns  us 
all  to  give  it  full  play,  and  to  incite  its  beneficent  influence  to 
inspire  and  to  purify  the  life  of  society,  and  the  life  of  nations. 
1.  To  begin.  It  is  said  that  no  man  can  say  whether  there  is 
or  is  not  a  God,  '^  Man  is,  on  this  subject,  on  a  level  with  a 
chimpanzee."  Such  language  appears  to  me  to  arise  from 
the  inveterate  habit  which  men  have  of  first  defining  God 
according  to  their  own  ideas  and  then  asserting  or  denying 
that  such  a  Beuig  exists.  They  are  hardly  possible  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  adopts  the  humbler  attitude  of  taking  the 
world  and  its  history  ^  it  is.  Such  a  man,  even  if  he  calls 
him>elf  an  Agnostic  will,  with  Prof.  Huxley,  acknowledge  the 
Natura  naturam  of  Spinoza,  or  with  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
last  words  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Institution^  "  The  presence  of 
an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  wliich  all  things 
proceed,"  or,  witli  Matthew  Arnold,  ''A  power,  not  ourselves, 
whicli  makes  for  righteousness."  No  other  result  seems  pos- 
sible to  one  to  whom  the  Universe  Ls  an  orderly  Kosmos  and 
not  a  Chaos.  Tlie  progress  of  natural  science  which  traces 
the  connection  l)etween  all  forms  of  life,  and  expects  one  day 
to  trace  the  connection  of  all  kinds  of  force,  must  constantly 
strengthen  the  conviction  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  this 
Nature,  tliis  Energy,  this  Power,  but  also  of  its  impoi-tance 
as  a  factor  in  the  conscious  life  of  man.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  Agnosticism  will  emerge  another  and  a  l>etter  Theism.  I 
think  the  truer  statement  of  the  case  is  that  every  reflecting 
man  must  be,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  Theist.  The  order 
and  law  which  he  recognizes  everywhere  is  the  basis  of 
Theism,  and  tlie  question  really  is,  not  whether  God  is,  but 
what  is  His  nature  and  character.  Even  if  you  define  the 
Power  wliich  controls  us   as  Matter,  Matter   becomes  your 
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God,  and  you  must  attribute  to  this  Supreme  Power  the 
origination  not  only  of  the  law  of  gravitation  but  also  of  the 
law  of  just  relations  among  men.  Even  if  you  identify  God 
with  Nature,  you  must  include  Human  Nature;  and  tlie 
Positivism  which  makes  Humanity  your  God  is,  as  even 
so  well  accepted  a  theologian  as  Dr.  Westcott  will  tell  you, 
a  genuine  fonn  of  Theism.  For  the  purpose  of  '*  God  in  the 
Government"  this,  though  it  may  be  merely  an  "irreducible 
minimum,"  is  sufficient.  We  have  l)efore  us  a  Power  which 
demands  justice  in  all  the  relations  of  men.  In  this  Power 
the  whole  human  race,  with  all  its  science  and  all  its  democ- 
racy, "  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being." 

Moreover,  to  quote  another  saying  of  Matthew  Arnold's, 
"  God  is  the  best  we  know."  Whatever  we  acknowledge  as 
supreme,  whether  in  grandeur  or  in  goodness,  that  is  our  God. 
In  government,  or  political  life,  the  ideal  before  us  is  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  just  relations  between  men 
and  classes.  So  far  from  drawing  a  contract  between  God 
and  the  better  spirit  of  mankind,  and  saying  that  our  social 
blessings  ''  have  not  come  from  the  skies,"  but  that  for  them 
all  ''  man  is  indebted  to  man,"  we  may  say  they  are,  all  the 
more,  evidently  from  God,  because  thiey  come  to  us  through 
man,  since  man  is  the  image  of  God,  the  expression  of  His 
goodness  and  righteousness.  He  who  believes  Christ  to  be 
the  head  of  humanity  because  He  Ls  "  that  just  One,"  the  Son 
and  *^  express  image  "  of  the  Supreme  Right,  must  welcome 
every  fresh  discovery  or  art  of  political  justice  as  a  new 
manifestation  of  God.  The  contrast  between  God  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  world  and  humanity  on  the  other,  I  regard 
as  a  remnant  of  a  mist^iken  theology.  The  truer  theology 
which  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  is  that  of  Imma-  ^ 
nence,  which  realizes  God  in  every  law  of  nature,  and  in 
every  step  toward  social  and  political  riglit. 

2.  But  it  is  supposed  that  a  theist  must  necessarily  seek 
to  impose  his  own  will  in  God's  name  upon  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
are  credited  with  the  intention  of  '*  retiring  the  gods  from 
l)olitics,"  because  they  declared  that  "  All  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  But 
to  put  away  "  the  gods "  is  to  bring  in  the  true  God.  To 
destroy  idolatry  and  superstition  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
recognition  of  the  one  Righteous  Being  whom  our  Consciences 
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adore.  When  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  awakened,  the 
conti-ast  between  God  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  entirely 
ceases  ;  the  proverb  then  becomes  applicable,  "  Voxpopuli^  vox 
DeL^^  But  the  consent  of  the  governed,  if  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  an  ideal  righteousness,  may  go  greatly  iistray.  If 
France  had  last  September  accepted  General  Boulanger  Avith 
the  system  (or  no  system)  which  would  have  come  in  with 
him,  as  she  accepted  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,  she  would,  I 
think,  have  been  acting  in  an  ungodly  fashion  and  would 
have  brought  on  herself  the  evils  which  the  Hebrew  prophets 
always  tmce  as  the  consequences  of  a  departure  from  (lod 
and  righteousness.  She  would  have  been  following  the 
false  gods  of  mere  discontent  and  the  wish  for  revenge  instead 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  To  save  a  nation  from 
such  a  fate  as  tliis,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  nation  should 
hold  up  before  its  mind  and  conscience  the  true  God  of  calm, 
unselfish  justice. 

We  may  here  answer  the  question,  "  What  God  shall  be 
put  in  the  Constitution  ?  "  Cei-tiiinly  the  God  of  universal 
i-ight.  Mr.  Ingersoll  says,  most  justly,  tliat  the  good  and 
intelligent  man  "  does  not  bow  before  a  provincial  and  patri- 
otic god,  one  who  protects  his  own  tribe  or  nation  and 
abhors  the  rest  of  mankind."  In  this  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  of 
Stephen  and  Paul  in  the  New  Testament.  The  early  Chris- 
tians were  called  Atheists  because  they  refused  allegiance  to 
the  "  tribal  and  patriotic  gods."  Their  protest  was  ahvays  in 
favor  of  the  god  whose  will  is  universal  righteousness.  The 
Christians  of  our  time  need  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  fact 
that  their  sectarianism  exposes  them  to  the  charge  of  wor- 
shipping merely  partial  gods.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  even 
in  their  stmngest  aberi-ations,  they  have  been  aiming  at  human 
righteousness ;  and  the  Christian  thought  of  late  years  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  the  recognition  of  a  divine  right- 
eousness, showing  itself  in  other  systems  of  religion  than 
their  own,  and  also  to  make  human  well-being  the  comer- 
stone  of  their  OAvn  system. 

3.  I  am,  I  confess,  astonished  at  the  limited  view  which 
Mr.  Ingei-soll  takes  of  the  functions  of  the  Constitution. 
*'It  is,"  he  says,  "the  chain  the  people  put  upon  their  ser- 
vants as  Avell  as  upon  themselves ; "  and,  even  where  he 
speaks  of   its  more  i)ositive   aspects,  he  takes  it  as  chiefly 
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designed  to  "  mark  out  the  limitations  of  discretion."  I  had 
tliouglit  that  this  view  of  things  belonged  to  the  j)ast.  In 
England  we  think  of  the  Constitution  as  the  expi-ession  of 
the  relations  Avhich  the  various  functions  of  the  national  life 
hold  towards  one  another,  and  thus  as  a  kind  of  framework 
for  the  beneficent  activities  of  the  people.  This  is  increas- 
ingly the  case,  as  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State  becomes  more 
and  more  subject  to  the  popular  control.  I  am  aware  that  in 
America  there  was  at  first  a  great  jealousy  of  the  centiul 
government  and  that  consequently  the  bond  between  the 
States  Avas  made  as  slight  as  possible,  being  considered  iis  a 
fetter  upon  their  independent  activity.  Hut  I  thought  that 
this  view  of  things  had  passed  away  since  the  war,  and  that 
the  national  consciousness  had  been  so  largely  develoj>e(l 
that  more  elasticity  was  attributed  to  the  national  constitu- 
tion. However  this  may  be  as  regards  the  centml  govern- 
ment, at  all  events  it  seems  clear  that  the  constitutions  of  the 
different  States  are  adapted  to  the  widest  forms  of  public 
moml  action.  Ceilainly,  the  tendency  of  modem  times  is 
not  to  restrict  the  action  of  government,  but  to  enlarge  it. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  the  instrument  of  mutual  well- 
doing, and  especially  the  means  by  which  society  act*  benefi-. 
cently  upon  its  weaker  classes.  This  is  in  the  liighest 
sense  a  divine  and  a  Christian  work.  It  is  that  to  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  constantly  exhorted  their  kings  and 
people,  pleading  with  them  in  behalf  fii-st  of  general  jus- 
tice, and  then  of  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  the 
widow,  and  tlie  stranger.  Christian  universalism,  which 
completes  the  wide  l^eneficence  of  Judaism,  makes  us  regard 
the  public  functions,  and  the  constitution  which  regulates 
them,  not  as  a  chain,  but  as  tlie  means  freely  adoj)ted, 
and  liable  to  constantly  fresh  developments,  by  Avhich  the 
nation  fulfils  the  moral  purposes  of  its  existence,  under  the 
imj)ulse  towards  righteousness  breathed  into  it  by  the  sj)irit 
of  God. 

I'his  leads  us  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  Theocracy,  a 
word  of  which  these  gentlemen  seem  specially  afmid.  It  is 
used  l)y  tliem  as  signifying  the  rule  of  priests  or  other 
ministers  of  public  worship  and  its  adjuncts;  and  I  confess 
that  this  is  a  very  common  use  of  the  word.  But  it  is  a 
use  which  tends  to  the  confusion  of  wliich  I  complain.  By 
what   right  is  the  rule  of  God  identified  with   the  rule  of 
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priest*^  ?  To  those  \\'iio  think  as  I  do  there  Ls  np  greater 
foe  of  the  rule  of^irod  than  the  rulg  of  priests.  No  doubt 
the  two  tliingsliav^  been  so  mixed  up  that  it  needs  a  little 
thought  and  patience  to  disentangle  them.  But  the  original 
Theocracy,  that  of  Israel,  was  never  that  of  priests.  It  was 
the  rule  of  a  divine,  invisible  righteousness,  the  chief  organs 
of  which  were  the  prophets,  the  noblest  order  of  men  whom 
the  Avorld  has  seen,  who  had  tlie  instincts,  not  of  priests,  but 
of  statesmen. 

Let  us  make  the  distinction  indicated  alx)ve.  It  is  said 
tliat  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  ^'  a  monster  of  cruelty  and 
ignorance."  That  many  cruel  acts  were  perpetrated  in  his 
name  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  our  judgment  on  these  is 
mitigated  by  the  considei*ation,  (1,)  that  every  nation  in 
those  days  had  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  its  national  life  ; 
(2,)  that  many  of  the  records,  such  as  those  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  show  much  less  barbarous  under  the  light  of 
modern  criticism ;  they  are  exaggerated,  like  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans  in  Livy,  by  the  imaginations  of  later  patriotism. 
But  let  anyone  read  with  oi)en  eyes  the  Pn)phets  or  the 
Psalms  or  the  Law,  and  he  will  find  them  full  of  the  great 
compassion  which  is  always  the  characteristic  of  Jehovah. 
There  is  no  code  of  ancient  laws  half  so  merciful  to  the 
slave,  to  the  debtor,  or  to  the  poor,  certainly  none  of  the 
divine  authors  of  which  it  could  be  said,  *'  The  Lord  loveth 
the  stranger."  It  is  this  characteristic  Avhich  the  Psalmists 
and  Prophets  delight  in,  and  which  gives  birth  to  such 
exclamations  as  this :  ''  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed,"  and  made  them 
enforce  the  same  spirit,  as  in  the  word  of  Jeremiah  to  his 
King :  "  Thy  father  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy ; 
then  it  Avas  well  Avith  him  :  was  not  this  to  know  Me,  saith 
the  Lord."  I  venture  to  think  that  the  ignorance  attributed 
to  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  really  the  ignomnce  of  his 
jissailant.  It  was  not,  as  he  says,  because  the  i>eople  Avere 
governed  by  him  that  they  lost  their  nationality,  but  becaitse 
they  denied  and  foi-sook  him. 

Theocmcy,  it  Ls  said,  was  tried  in  thfe  Middle  Ages  —  God 
was  governor,  the  j)opes  and  the  priests  were  His  agents.  No ! 
So  far  as  a  man  like  Hildebrand  loved  righteousness,  the  sys- 
tem he  inaugurated  was  a  true  Theocracy.  But  the  vice  of  his 
system  was  precisely  that  it  was  a  rule  of  priests,  and  that 
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only  under  xery  exceptional  cireumstiinces  can  the  rule  of 
the  priest  be  the  rule  of  God.  Kead  William  Tyndall's 
"  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  you  see  how,  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  as  in  the  fii-st,  the  priest  stands  on  one 
side,  God  and  Christ  on  the  other.  It  is  said  that  Theocracy 
Avas  tried  at  (leneva  under  Calvin,  and  that  through  him 
Servetus  was  put  to  death.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  a  warning 
to  all  Avho  wish  to  bring  the  divine  sanction  to  bear  upon 
human  life.  But  death  was  at  that  time  the  punishment  for 
heresy  everywhere.  It  was  a  bad  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  law  under  wliich  Servetus  suffered  was,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  as  ceitainly  most  of  the  intolerant  laws  attributed 
to  Calvin  were,  an  old  law  of  the  city  before  his  time. 
Doubtless  he  wjis  pei-sonally  responsible  for  urging  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  in  this  particular  case.  But  there  was 
probably  no  Stiite  in  Europe,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
where  so  few  pei*sons  in  proportion  suffered  death  for  their 
religious  convictions  m  that  agitated  period  as  in  the  theo- 
cratic State  of  Geneva.  As  to  the  Puritan  comnmnities  the 
fact  of  the  universality  of  intolerance  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ought  in  justice  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  ought  also 
the  exception  presented  by  the  equally  theocratic  State  of 
Khode  Island.  Moreover,  we  may  well  say  that  it  will  be 
long  l)efore  any  non-theocratic  State  attains  so  lofty  a  convic- 
tion of  public  duty  as  that  shown  in  the  declaration  drawn 
up  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathei*s  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower l)efore  they  landed.  The  sanction  of  duty  towards 
God  may  at  times  be  misdirected,  as  may  the  sense  of  public 
utility ;  but  each  of  these  is  too  valuable  an  element  in 
politics  to  be  put  aside. 

4.  But  there  are  certain  consequences  apprehended  from 
public  recognition  of  God.  With  the  notice  of  these  I  will 
close  tliis  article. 

It  is  feared  that  an  identification  of  God  with  human 
affaii's  will  give  special  prominence  to  the  principle  of 
authority.  ''The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
From  this  declamtion,  in  times  past,  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  have  been  supposed 
to  emanate ;  and  hence  the  recognition  of  God  is  supposed 
to  be  an  invasion  of  freedom.  If  texts  are  to  be  quoted  we 
might  quote  those  which  say  that  we  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men,  or  that  which  says  that  we  have  been  called  to 
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liberty.  The  refusal  of  the  apostles  to  obey  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  refusal  of  the  early  ChiLstians  to  bow  down  to  the  image 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  though  death  was  the  consequence 
of  refusal,  are  proofs  that  it  was  no  slavish  doctrine  which 
was  di-awn  from  the  recognition  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and 
that  religious  conviction  is  the  inspirer  of  the  noblest  asser- 
tions of  freedom.  But-  let  it  be  granted  that  Christianity 
disposes  men  to  submit  to,  rather  tlian  resist,  authority,  what 
does  it  do  more  than  reinforce  the  lesson  taught  in  eveiy 
well-ordered  community?  If  it  be  supposed,  indeed,  tliat 
some  particular  kind  of  authority,  such  as  that  of  kings 
rather  than  of  republics,  is  favored  by  Christianity,  this  is 
just  the  assumption  which  we  must  resist.  Authority  itself 
is  both  a  good  and  a  necessary  thing ;  and  to  this  the  recog- 
nition of  God  cei-tainly  demands  obedience ;  but  the  principle 
of  authority  is  represented  as  fully  by  a  president  as  by  a 
monarch.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  a  president  is  directly 
commissioned  by  the  people  over  whom  he  is  placed  deprive 
him  of  this  divine  sanction.  If,  as  Ave  have  j)ointed  out, 
humanity  itself  is  the  best  representative  of  God,  then  the 
man  who  comes  to  us  clothed  with  the  direct  mandate  of 
millions  of  men,  must  be  specially  sacred  to  us.  Nor  can 
this  authority  be  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  at  times  it  is 
badly  administered,  for  this  may  happen  under  any  system. 
An  emperor  may  l)e  an  autoci-at  and  send  men  to  Siberia 
luijustly,  and  a  president  may  corrupt  his  country  for  gener- 
ations by  proclaiming  that  '^  The  spoils  lx*long  to  the  victors." 
On  the  other  hand  lK>th  may  Ijecome  true  organs  of  the 
divine  justice,  a  president  the  more  likely  of  the  two,  because 
he  is  more  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 

But  another  consecjueuce  is  apprehended  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  in  government.  This  recognition,  it  is 
said,  must  be  guarded,  and  hence  penalties  will  be  exacted 
for  the  non-recognition  of  the  national  God ;  then  will  follow 
the  imposition  of  oaths  and  tests,  suspicions  of  unfaithful- 
ness, the  delaticm  of  heretics.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
these  tilings  would  follow  from  the  proposal  under  discussion. 
They  certainly  do  not  follow  from  the  recognition  of  the 
divine  jirinciple  in  government.  What  is  aimed  at  by  these 
who  make  such  a  recognition  is  not  an  outward  profession, 
but  an  inward  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  righteousness ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  their  views  than  an 
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insincere  j)rofession,  or  the  imposition  of  tests.  I  a^ee 
entirely  with  what  Mr.  IngersoU  says  about  oaths.  It  Ls  the 
Master  himself  who  said,  ''  Swear  not  at  all."  If  oatlis  are 
j)ermissible  at  all  to  a  Christian',  it  is  only  as  war  may  be, 
because  the  low  moral  state  of  mankind  makes  impossible 
the  practice  of  the  higher  standard  of  Christian  trustfulness. 
But  the  imposition  of  oaths  and  tests  will  be  felt  more  and 
more  to  be  imiiroi'al,  nrurwlift  a^ly^^?  priven  by^  Mr.  IngersoU 
will  be  followed,  which  is  :  '"  Agsume  that  a  n^fl^n  will  apt*f]^k 
^Ehe^truth^jpunish  him  if  he  bears  false  witness."  Moreover, 
one  who  is  possessed  by  the  religion  of  piiblic  righteousness 
Avill  be  aware  that  righteousness  is  often  found  far  beyond 
the  lx)uncLs  of  any  sect  or  confession  ;  he  has  learnt  from 
history  that  heretics  have  frequently  been  much  better  men 
than  their  orthodox  persecutors ;  and  he  will  be  jealous  for 
lil)erty  as  the  prime  condition  of  true  conviction. 

But  it  is  feared  that  clericalism  in  some  guise  must  creep 
in  wherever  God  is  recognized.  If,  it  is  argued,  God  receives 
national  recognition,  there  must  be  national  woi>>hip.  Then 
you  let  in  the  minLster  and  the  priest,  who  gradually  gain 
suj)remacy,  and  all  the  evils  of  priestly  rule  are  upon  jou. 
This  argument  goes  upon  the  assumption  Avhich  would  be 
most  strange  if  it  were  not  almost  univei'sal,  that  the  main 
business  of  Christianity  is  public  woi-ship.  I  do  not  deny 
that  public  woi-ship  is  natural  and  right  to  those  associated  in 
a  common  faith,  but  that  it  is  the  chief  function  or  mark  of 
true  religion,  I  absolutely  deny.  If  you  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, you  find  hardly  any  mention  of  public  Avorship,  and  in 
tlie  ideal  city  of  the  Revelation  no  temple  is  seen.  But  in 
every  [)age  are  found  exhortations  to  righteousness  and  love. 
I  hold  with  Gamlxjttii,  as  a  Christian,  and  because  I  am  a 
Christian,  that  clericalism  is  the  enemy.  To  place  public 
woi^ship,  and  all  its  details,  in  tlie  foremost  place,  denaturalizes 
Christianity  and  makes  it  unjust  and  puerile.  It  is  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Bible,  the  Christianity  of  inward  conviction 
going  forth  into  duty,  both  private  and  public,  which  Ls 
divine.  This  Christianity  can  never  beget  a  church  which  is 
the  foe  of  j)rogress.  The  church  which  is  animated  by  it 
is  bent  uj)on  the  perfection  of  human  society ;  it  is  itself  but 
another  name  for  society  renewed  by  the  divine  spirit  of 
justice  and  beneficence. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  as  an   English   clergyman,  and  a 
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follower  of  Arnold  and  SUinley,  I  am  in  all  this  merely 
pleading  tire  cause  of  church  establLshments.  But  I  regard 
the  ([uestion  of  what  is  called  church-estiiblishment,  by 
wliich  is  meant  the  support  of  religious  Avoi-ship  by  the 
nation,  as  quit^  a  secondary  matter.  A  nation  might  l)e 
actuated  by  Cluistian  righteousness  to  the  full,  and  yet 
think  that  public  worship  is  a  matter  for  separate  action, 
like  the  press  or  the  family  ;  and  this  is  tlie  case,  in  the 
main,  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  may  have 
a  system  of  woi-ship  bound  up  with  its  life  and  history, 
influencing  every  part  of  it  througli  the  parochial  system ; 
and  gaining  truth  and  liberality  through  its  national  con- 
nection ;  and  it  niay  feel  that  to  destroy  this  national  con- 
nection would  be  to  destroy  a  precious  heritage,  and  to  give 
a  new  stscvt  to  clericalism.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  England.  But  in  any  case  the  support  or  non^suj)- 
poi-t  of  public  woi'sliip  by  the  nation  is  a  secondary  (juestion. 
What  is  vitid  is  righteousness,  truth,  and  love.  In  this  I 
trust  the  two  countries  are  agreed.  I  see  in  both  an 
increasing  desire  to  legislate  for  the  moml  good  of  the 
people.  I  see  in  all  our  churches  a  desire  to  bi*ing  Chris- 
tianity to  bear  upon  the  social  and  jmblic  life,  esj>ecially 
the  itiising  of  the  Aveaker  chisses.  I  receive  from  America 
books  like  Prof.  Ely's  '^  Political  Economy,"  and  "  Social 
Aspects  of  Christianity,"  or  '••  Crooker's  Pi-oblems  in  Ameri- 
can Society,"  or  Ward's  "  Clmrch  in  Modern  Society,"  all 
tending  to  the  incioming  of  a  public  and  national  Christian- 
ity ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  sphere  of  practical  life 
the  tAvo  organisms  —  a  church  thoroughly  nationalized  and 
a  nation  thoroughly  Christianized  —  will  blend  together  to 
be  the  iii'st  fruits  of  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness. 


THE  COSMIC  SPHERE  OF  WOMAN. 
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The  sphere  of  woman  would  seem  to  be  self-evident,  for 
the  normal  sphere  of  everything  in  this  world  is  that  wliich 
it  is  competent  to  fill,  and  would  fill  if  there  were  no  serious 
hindrances.  The  Japanese  gardener  may  train  a  tree  to  live 
and  look  very  trim  and  handsome  in  a  flower-pot,  but  no  one 
supposes,  however  well  it  may  appear,  that  the  tree  is  in  its 
normal  sphere.  That  sphere  it  realizes  in  a  generous  soil 
and  sunny  clime,  and  the  contrast  between  the  sci'aggy, 
stunted  growth  of  our  most  barren  hillsides,  and  the  gigantic 
trees  that  have  reached  toward  the  sky  for  a  thousand  years 
in  California  and  Austmlia,  illustrates  the  parallel  contrast 
between  woman,  the  hopeless  drudge  and  timid,  ignorant 
slave  of  barbariaiLs,  and  woman,  the  queen  regent  of  a  society 
that  knows  her  value  as  well  as  its  o^vn. 

Tliis  is  not  especially  a  woman  question, —  a  question  of 
woman's  rights  and  woman's  interests.  •  It  is  a  national 
question,  a  race  question,  a  world  question.  For  man  and 
woman  are  eternally  bound  together,  as  the  masculine  left 
brain  is  interlinked  with  the  more  feminine  right  brain,  to 
make  the  complete  human  head,  and,  however  low  the 
Avoman  is  borne  down  l)y  false  institutions,  the  nation  is 
borne  down  with  her,  and  however  high  her  career,  the  glory 
of  the  nation  l)ecome8  its  expression.  The  Gracchi  were  the 
expression  of  Cornelia,  as  Nero  Avas  the  expression  of 
Agrippina. 

Strange  is  it,  indeed,  that  a  truth  so  emblazoned  on  all 
historical  records  has  attmcted  so  little  attention  from  philoso- 
phei-s  and  stat<>smen,  as  if  in  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
martial  power  and  wealth,  they  had  surrendered  to  vanity, 
lost  the  power  of  looking  into  causes,  and  forgotten  the  time 
when  then*   own   puny  helplessness  owed  eveiytliing   to  a 
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mother's  care,  the  life  which  slie  gave  and  developed  for 
body  and  soul. 

The  nation  that  tramples  on  its  women  goes  down  with 
them  in  the  valley  of  ignorance  and  humiliation,  losing  its 
honorable  ambition  and  public  spirit,  sinking  in  social  disor- 
der, poverty,  crime,  and  pestilence,  until  some  stronger  race 
•  becomes  its  master.  And  this  is  the  stern  justice  expressed 
in  '*  the  survival  of  the  fittest " ;  for  the  crime  against  wom- 
anhood is  one  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  pardon,  and  ought 
not  to  pardon.  It  is  the  crime  of  crimes,  for  it  is  the  unani- 
moiLs  national  rebellion  against  the  law  of  love  —  the  supreme 
lata  of  life^  as  announced  by  Christ  and  confihned  by  all  sub- 
stantial ethical  science  which  comprehends  the  nature  of  man. 
That  law  of  love  alone  is  competent  to  lead  man  on  the 
upward  path  out  of  barbarism  and  suffering  ignorance,  to 
the  realm  of  happiness,  prosperity,  and  enlightenment. 

Washington  could  lead  a  nation  to  that  realm  of  political 
freedom  in  which  progress  to  a  higher  condition  is  possible, 
if  we  are  prepared  to  advance,  and  to  him  we  accord  our 
reverence.  But  the  higher  law  of  life,  the  law  of  unlimited 
love  uttered  and  illustrated  by  Jesus  Christ,  would  lead  the 
Avorld  if  the  world  could  follow^  out  of  all  its  evils,  as  by 
magic,  for  despotism,  crime,  poverty,  and  suflfering  would 
vaiiLsh  the  moment  that  the  new  law  came  into  operation ; 
and  though  no  such,  miracle  is  to  1x3  hoped  for,  even  in  a 
single  community, — for  man  cannot  leap  out  of  his  own  fixed 
peraonality  established  by  many  centuries, — yet  philosophy 
assures  us  that  in  proportion  as  this  divine  law  of  love  may 
be  established  in  any  society  the  life  of  woman  surrounded 
by  love,  relieved  of  eveiy  dark  shadow,  and  drawmg  into  her 
being  all  the  l)eneficent  powei's  of  the  universe,  would  ex- 
press in  her  offspring  the  nobler  qualities  and  powei*s  for 
which  the  loving  mother  i^rays,  and  thus  a  nobler  race  would 
come  upon  the  earth. 

Nations  are  free  to  choose  Ix^tween  the  law  of  love  that 
leads  to  continual  and  unlimited  progress,  and  the  law  of 
brutal  selfishness  which  leads  towards  destruction,  ending  in 
slaughter,  famine,  and  cannibalism. 

There  are  certain  unvaiying  features  of  the  two  contrasted 
l)eneficent  and  wretched  careers.  In  the  former  woman  is 
loved,  honored,  free,  liappy,  growing,  and  expressing  her 
growth    in  offspring  that  makes  each  generation   better, — 
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while  in  the  other  she  is  abject  and  suffering,  ignorant  and 
feeble,  until  her  puny  and  demoi-alized  offspring,  if  they 
escape  the  piuiishnient  of  crime  and  the  pestilence  that  pun- 
ishes physiological  crimes,  sink  into  ignorant  poverty,  under 
the  rule  of  heartless  tyrants. 

To  intuitive  thinkers,  all  this  is  self-evident.  The  conju- 
gal union,  in  perfect  love,  is  a  mutual  reinforcement.  Each, 
is  furnished  Avith  new  motives  and  a  new  source  of  hope, 
serenity,  and  moral  strength.  Each  is  stimulated  by  motives 
stronger  and  nobler  than  the  rivalry  of  Olympic  games  to  put 
forth  all  their  powers.  If  life  becomes  a  battle,  the  battle  is 
well  fought.  If  it  is  a  period  of  advancing  pi-osperity,  love 
adds  to  this  the  joy  and  romance  which  mingle  poetry  Avith 
the  wholesome  prose  of  life.  The  divine  ideal  is  approached  ; 
for  where  two  live  in  the  sphere  of  mutual  love,  the  injunction 
to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  becomes  intelligible,  and 
does  not  seem  impossible.  The  Avarmth  of  fireside  love  still 
glows  in  the  eyes  that  look  upon  less  familiar  faces. 

As  love  is  the  developing  and  sustaining  power  of  the  uni- 
verse, expressed  in  every  vitalizing  ray  from  the  sun,  the  sus- 
pension of  which  Avould  bring  a  sudden  cataclysm  of  universal 
death  and  motionless  rigidity  to  all  its  dependent  worlds,  so 
in  the  vital  sphere  is  there  a  love,  continually  incarnating 
itself  in  flowere  and  perfume,  in  romance  and  beauty,  in  seed, 
in  offspring  that  carry  life  from  its  most  ancient  ineffable 
Divine  fountiiins  tlu*ough  the  endless  progress  of  the  future. 

If  it  comes  in  cloudless  tropical  abundance  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent development  of  humanity,  but  if  obstructed  by  the 
dense  clouds  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  that  rise  in  an  unde- 
veloped planet,  there  is  a  coarse,  depraved,  and  morbid  devel- 
opment. 

The  divine  influx  of  life  (waiving  the  question  whether  it 
is  by  visible  or  invisible  means,  or  by  l)oth)  is  the  al)solute 
condition  of  terrestrial  existence.  Of  this  a  certain  amount 
which  mrely  ever  fails,  is  necessary  for  the  struggles  of  life, 
without  which  extinction  is  speedy ;  but  beyond  that  animal 
force  a  certiiin  moral  force  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  tlie  race.  If  the  moral  force  that  desires  and  rears  off- 
spring is  deficient  in  proper  development^  the  race  halts  in 
its  progress  or  becomes  slowly  extinguished.  That  moral 
force  is  love  —  the  love  of  the  mother  that  sustains  the  child 
and  the   love   of   the   father  that  sustains   the   mother.       A 
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moderate  amount  of  these  is  sufficient  for  race  continuity 
without  progress,  and  this  is  insured  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mammalia  —  the  class  to  which  man  belongs — but  a 
generous  amount  is  necessary  to  the  elevation  of  the  mce  by 
the  successive  improvement  which  comes  from  a  sustained 
womanhood. 

Sustained  Avomanhood  is  a  Western  condition,  as  degraded 
womanhood  is  the  Orientiil  condition,  mitigated  in  South- 
Avestem  Asia.  The  dawn  of  the  most  ancient  civilization 
and  its  highest  ethical,  social,  intellectual,  and  artistic  devel- 
opment was  in  Egypt  where  woman  was  more  respected  and 
honored  than  in  any  contemporary  nation.  There  was  a  true 
civilization  in  Egypt,  but  only  bastard  forms  in  India  and 
China. 

Much  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  globe  to-day 
illustmtes  the  blighting  effect  of  a  degraded  Avomanhood. 
The  vast  Chinese  empire  is  a  signal  example.  Feeble  in  its 
military  power,  yet  believing  its  Emperor  the  lord  of  the 
world  to  whom  other  nations  are  tributary,  —  poor  in  the 
midst  of  nature's  tounties  of  the  soil  and  mines,  subject 
to  widespread  famines,  stagnating  a  thousand  yeai-s  behind 
the  progress  of  civilized  nations,  ignorant  and  incompetent, 
but  too  ignorant  to  be  aware  of  its  inferiority  —  shunned  by 
other  nations  Avhich  bar  out  its  teeming  populations  stamped 
Avith  pei-sonal  inferiority  and  a  strange  monotony  of  appear- 
ance, as  a  Avorn-t)ut  race  in  Avhich  nature  could  not  originate 
a  variety  —  China  has  realized  the  incA^itable  result  of  its 
national  treatment  of  Avoman  —  a  national  crime  Avhich  the 
benevolence  of  individuals  has  not  Ixjen  able  to  overcome. 

The  Chinaman  does  not  seek  to  overcome  a  national  error, 
he  does  not  reason,  he  follows  precedent  and  custom ; 
and  his  most  elaborate  education  is  but  an  education  of 
memory  and  suppression  of  reason.  Education  is  enforced, 
and  is  the  highAvay  to  office,  but  it  is  education  in  ancient 
literature  and  ceremonial,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  science, 
history,  and  philosophy,  —  an  education  Avhich  benumbs  the 
intellect.  But  this  is  not  a  Chinese  peculiarity.  The  most 
civilized  nations  liave  not  yet  fully  relieved  themselves  from 
this  folly,  Avhich  Avas  once  as  fully  established  in  Europe  as 
in  Asia. 

The  three  religions  of  China,  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
and  Taouism,  fail  alike  to  realize   the  supreme  htAV  of  love, 
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Avhich  is  the  essence  of  all  true  religion,  and  its  ai)plicatioii 
in  the  family. 

As  in  their  primeval  barbarism,  the  Chinese  still  look  iii>on 
woman  as  a  servile  appendage,  a  mere  di-udge,  Avhose  birth 
gives  no  pleasure  to  the  parents,  and  who  is  Avith  hoirible 
frequency  the  victim  of  infanticide.  Father  Gcette,  recently 
arrived  from  China,  confii*ms  the  worst  accounts  of  female 
infanticide,*  and  says  that  Avomen  are  punished  by  death  for 
insubordination  to  parental  authority,  even  for  slapping 
a  parent.  Before  putting  to  death  "  each  cheek  is  slashed 
Avith  a  knife,  then  the  arms  in  two  places,  the  lower  limbs, 
the  breasts,  and  finally  they  are  disembowelled."  Woman 
has  no  choice  in  her  own  destiny,  but  is  muffled  up  and  sent 
away  to  the  man  who  want«  lier  (less  kindly  than  negro 
slaves  were  sent  in  antebellum  days)  never  again  to  1x5  an 
object  of  interest  or  affection  to  the  family  from  which  she 
came,  but  carrying  with  her  that  horrible  mark  of  their 
parental  care,  the  deformed  foot,  which  unfits  her  for  inde- 
pendent locomotion. 

The  abject  condition  thus  stamped  on  the  woman  is 
necessarily  permanently  inwoven  into  the  national  life,  for 
the  offspring  of  such  women  through  many  generations 
must  necessarily  represent  the  ignorant  unfeeling  father  and 
degmded  mother ;  and  the  only  possible  redemption  of  such  a 
race  lies  in  the  emancipation  of  its  women.  That  emancipa- 
tion depends  upon  the  power  of  love,  a  love  'that  would  make 
the  daughter  at  least  equal  to  the  son,  and  give  to  all  offspring 
the  unlimited  devotion  of  their  parents.  The  divine  law  of 
love  is  the  only  power  that  can  lift  a  nation  from  discordant 
barl>arism  to  true  greatn<ess,  it  is  the  fundamental  force  of  the 
laiv  of  evolution. 

Had  one-tenth  of  the  wealth  and  labor  expended  on  the 
immense  Chmese  wall  been  appropriated  to  the  culture  and 
elevation  of  Chinese  women,  no  wall  would  have  been 
necessary  to  protect  the  territory  of  a  superior  race. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  believe  that  when  the  voice  of 
fully  develoj)ed  woman  is  heard  in  the  determination  of 
national  policy,  neither  walls,  nor  foi-ts,  nor  steel-clad  navies 
will  be  required,  for  nations  will  no  longer  be  as  dangerous 


•  Futlier  Gcptte  reports  that  at  one  missionary  station  in  Northern  China, 
thorp  an*  liftcrn  liiunlrcd  female  chihlren.  rescue<l  from  deatli  in  the  ceme- 
teries, where  they  hail  Inren  left  to  die  by  their  fathers. 
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as  wild  l)eiists,  and  the  ten  millions  of  men  now  nnder  tniining 
for  homicide  will  Jearn,  as  they  are  dismissed  to  peaceful 
industry,  that  they  are  human  beings  but  not  international 
a8sassi7is.  The  end  of  war  will  also  be  the  end  of  starving 
poverty. 

The  moral  degradation  of  China  compares  with  its  intel- 
lectual and  iK)litical  inferiority.  Its  intense  ignorance 
excludes  profitiible  machinery,  and  the  Chinese  workman 
receives  about  ten  cents  a  day,  the  Avoman  scarcely  half  as 
much.  Their  medical  science  is  a  farrago  of  superstitions, 
and  superstition  rules  their  social  life.  Its  most  revolting 
aspect  is  the  elaborate  cruelty  of  its  penal  system.  Witnesses 
and  culprits  are  subjected  to  most  cruel  tortures  to  extract 
confessions,  and  criminals  are  sometimes  put  to  death  by 
slicing  their  bodies  to  pieces  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  cuts,  or 
buried  alive  with  their  heads  exposed  to  receive  the  ciiielty 
of  the  i^issing  Chinaman.  But  if  we  turn  away  from  the 
horrid  and  filthy  details  of  Chinese  cruelty,  we  ol)serve  the 
revolting  filth  of  their  great  cities,  which  could  not  be 
endured  by  a  country  whose  women  were  not  paralyzed.  The 
Chinese  emporium,  Peking,  as  described  by  recent  travellers, 
hivs  not  a  single  respectable  private  residence,  nor  a  street 
wliich  Ls  not  a  reeking  niiuss  of  filth,  alternately  dust  and 
deep  mud.* 

If  sta^/nant  China  has  been  thfe  purgatoiy  of  woman,  retro- 
f/reasive  India  lias  been  the  hell  of  womanhood,  and  in  her 
deep  abasement  she  has  drawn  down  the  grand  empire  of  an- 
tiquity in  which  she  was  more  respected  to  a  condition  of 
widespread  poverty  and  frequent  famine,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  pestilence  which  makes  it  a  danger  to  other  nations  — 
to  the  paralyzing  despotism  of  caste  and  polygamy,  and  the 
\\iU)r  wreck  of  manhood  which  has  made  her  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  the  easy  prey  of  the  East  India  Comjiany. 
And  it  has,  indeed,  l)een  their  l>est  fortune  to  \ye  ruled  l)y  a 
liandful  of   f()reignei*s  (one    in   twenty-five    hundred)  since 


•  Frank  G.  Carpenter  says  that  I*eking  "  i.s  the  most  fllthy  spot  on  this 
fair  eartli's  face.  It  knows  hotliing  of  mcKlern  eity  improvements.  Its  wide, 
niirey,  unnaved  streets  liave  no  sidewalks,  andthe  rude  Chinese  carts  are 
dragged  along  up  to  their  Imbs  in  mud  and  tilth.  The  streets  are  the  sewers, 
and  the  most  degraded  savage  of  our  Western  plains  has  more  regard  for  the 
exposure  of  his  person  than  have  these  pigtailed,  silk-<lressed,  gaudy,  fat, 
Pekingese.  Personal  cleanliness  is  as  uncommon  as  the  city  cleanliness, 
and  the  average  Chinaman  has  only  two  baths,  one  when  he  is  born,  and  the 
other  when  he  dies." 
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they  were  utterly  incompetent  to  self-government.  Can 
anything  more  nearly  resembling  national  suicide  be  found 
in  history? 

When  in  any  nation  the  muscular  half  of  humanity  en- 
deavors to  crush  the  ethical  half,  both  inevitably  sink  and 
remain  grovelling  in  their  death-grasp  until  some  nobler  i-ace 
shall  ahsorb  them  in  slavery  or  redeem  them  by  the  conta- 
gious influence  of  example. 

The  women  of  India  have  been  subjected  to  a  debasement 
worse  than  that  of  African  slavery.  To  them  the  door  of  life 
was  but  half  opened  to  allow  them  an  unwelcome  entrance. 
The  slaughter  of  female  infants  in  China  might  almost  be 
called  a  sporadic  affair  compared  to  the  Avholesale  slaughter 
in  India. 

To  murder  every  child  until  a  male  is  born  has  been 
nothing  strange  or  shocking  in  India,  even  in  the  better 
classes,  for  the  birth  of  a  son  was  at  the  couit  of  the  Rajah  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  while  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  con- 
sidered an  evil ;  and  investigations  by  the  British  govern- 
ment about  sixty  years  ago,  revealed,  for  example,  in  a 
population  of  10,000  in  Western  Kajpootana,  not  a  migle 
female  child.  Let  us  diaw  the  veil  over  these  homble 
details. 

The  unwelcome  girl  was  allowed  to  live  only  to  \yQ  a 
family  slave,  a  being  without  rights.  In  childhood  she  was 
forced  into  marriage.  If  marriage  Avas  delayed  beyond  her 
tenth  or  twelfth  year,  she  was  regarded  much  as  we  regard  a 
stmy  dog  that  has  no  collar  in  the  hydrophobia  season. 

The  condition  of  tlie  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  is, 
if  possible,  Avorse,  and  twenty-two  millions  of  widows  in 
India  are  doomed  to  seclusion  and  drudgeiy,  with  shaved 
heads,  coarsest  clothing  and  food, —  a  despised  class. 

Sad,  indeed,  are  the  alternatives  of  the  Indian  woman's  life, 
whether  murdered  in  helpless  infancy,  or  allowed  to  groAv  up 
in  drudgery  and  become  an  outcast  after  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  yr  i)lunged  into  a  so-called  marriage,  wliile  an  unedu- 
cated cliild,  to  a  polygamous  master,  or  to  a  man  who 
accepted  her  as  a  slave,  for  whom  she  toiled  humbly,  accept- 
ing his  leavings,  however  scanty,  for  her  food,  and  when  he 
died,  crowning  her  intennjied  nlavery  of  soul  and  body,  by 
burning  on  the  funeral  pile  witli  the  corj)se  of  her  master. 

Woman  was  not  exterminated  because  she   could  be   used 
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profitably  by  her  master.  In  her  utter  helplessness  from 
childhood  to  death,  she  could  do  nothing  for  self-defence  but 
fulfil  her  passive  part  in  the  avenging  law  that  makes  the 
victimized  mother  produce  a  feeble  or  debased  offspring. 
Moreover,  an  enforced'maternity  before  the  age  of  fourteen 
is  a  calamity  both  to  mother  and  offspring. 

Poor,  self-murdered  India  lies  in  her  grave,  crushed  under 
a  mountain-weight  of  despotic  caste,  of  cruel  marriage 
customs,  and  intense  ignorance,  overwhelmed  by  the  impene- 
trable fog  and  miasma  of  ancient  Brahminical  and  Buddhistic 
superstitions,  atheistic  and  Nihilistic  pessimism,  myths, 
legends,  dreains,  metempsychosic  theories,  fables  sillier 
than  those  with  which  we  enteitain  our  children,  wilder 
than  all  the  Apocrypha,  wliich  more  rational  European 
nations  have  consigned  to  oblivion. 

If  anything  in  literature  deserves  to  be  dumped  into  obli- 
vion it  is  the  huge  collection  of  effete  folly  and  ignorance, 
which  constitutes  the  religious  or  rather  legendaiy  literature 
of  India.  The  survival  of  superstitious  credulity  is  apparent 
in  the  impulse  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  more  civilized  races 
to  burrow  for  wisdom  into  this  dust-heap  of  antiquity.  To 
quote  almost  anywhere  from  this  "  Arj^an  literature  and  phil- 
osophy "  would  remind  us  of  the  effusions  of  the  most  verbose 
cranks  or  lunatics  of  modem  times.  Take  for  a  fair  example 
the  following  from  the  Kig  Veda  (2d  book)  :  "  Thy  great 
birth,  O  Horse,  is  to  be  glorified ;  whether  first  springing  from 
the  firmament  or  from  the  water,  inasmuch  thou  hast  neighed, 
for  thou  hast  the  wings  of  the  falcon  and  the  limbs  of  the 
deer.  Trita  harnessed  the  horse,  which  was  given  by  Yama. 
Indra  fii'st  mounted  him  and  Gandharba  seized  liis  reins. 
Vasus,  you  fabricated  the  horse  from  the  sun.  Thou  horse, 
art  Yama,  thou  ai-t  Aditya,  thou  art  Trita ;  by  a  mysterious 
act  thou  art  associated  with  Soma.  The  Scages  have  said 
there  are  three  bindings  of  thee  in  Heaven  ! " 

Or  take  the  i)rof  ound  wisdom  of  the  Satapatha  Bramana 
as  i)resented  by  Mr.  Muir :  — 

^'  In  the  beginning  the  Universe  was  water,  notliing  but 
water.  The  Avaters  desired.  How  can  we  he  reproduced? 
So  saying  they  toiled  ;  they  performed  austerity.  While  they 
were  performing  austerity,  a  golden  egg  came  into  existence.  ^ 
Being  produced,  it  then  became  a  year.  Wherefore  this 
golden  Ggg  floated  about  for  the  periou  of  a  year.     From  it  in 
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a  year  a  raaa  (Punsha)  came  into  existence,  who  was  Praja- 
pati.  Hence  it  is  that  a  woman,  or  a  cow,  or  a  mare  brings 
forth  in  the  space  of  a  year,  for  in  a  year  Prajapati  was  bom. 
For  another  year  Prajapati  floated  about  occupying  the  egg. 
Afterwards  by  worshipping  and  toiling  he  created  the  gods." 

To  explore  such  Aryan  rubbish  as  this,  and  dignify  the  re- 
sults with  the  name  of  theosophy,  is  a  very  peculiar  perform- 
ance. 

There  was  an  India  once  according  to  my  learned  friend. 
Miss  Peabody,  in  which  woman  was  not  so  oppressed,  and  she 
finds  the  evidence  in  the  ancient  Vedas,  but  if  so  it  must  have 
l)een  a  period  of  legendary  antiquity,  for  the  laws  of  Maiiu 
made  the  woman  a  slave  never  to  be  trusted  with  any  degree 
of  independence  —  a  slave  who  must  toil  for  the  man  to 
whom  she  belongs  and  must  be  consigned  to  her  master  before 
she  is  eight  yeare  of  age. 

Brahminism  has  been  a  grinding  despotism  over  woman, 
and  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  hks  overpowered  the 
milder  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  both  doctrmes  being  morbid, 
unnatural,  and  unfit  to  assist  human  progress.  But  India's 
resurrection  from  her  gi-ave  is  proceeding  imder'the  control 
of  her  British  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  a  race  dressed  in 
skins  when  India  was  in  its  ancient  glory.  Yes,  in  the 
present  century  India  is  being  redeemed  by  education,  and  a 
glimmer  of  light  is  coming  to  her  women.  One  intelligent 
Indian  woman  has  had  spirit  enough  to  say  "  We  are  treated 
worse  than  beasts."  An  Indian  woman,  Ramabai,  is  found- 
ing schools  for  them,  and  marital  slavery  cannot  long  survive 
their  education.  The  Bmmo  Somaj  is  teacliing  India  the 
rights  of  woman,  the  nation  is  l)eginning  to  think,  and  a 
maga;5ine.  The  Ilindoo^  confesses  that  "  Our  institutions  have 
been  our  ruin,  and  the  conviction  is  growing  in  the  minds  of 
all  intelligent  men  that  so  long  as  tliese  institutions  remain 
what  they  are  now,  the  Hindoo  nation  must  be  the  degraded 
and  powerless  community  that  it  is  at  present."  These  are 
the  most  hopeful  words  that  have  ever  come  from  India. 

Old-ftishioned  Pauline  Christianity  makes  very  little  im- 
pression in  India.  What  is  needed  is  the  gospel  of  woman's 
redemption,  whether  sustained  by  a  mtional  ChrLstianity,  or 
by  simple  i)hilanthropy  and  justice.  We  may  even  predict, 
as  surely  as  astronomei*s  predict  the  movements  of  the  planets, 
that  after  the  abolition  of  caste,  the  abandonment  of  Brali- 
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minism  and  the  recognition  of  woman's  equality,  India  will 
rise  in  time  to  a  very  noble  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  for  the  refined  organization  produced  by  the  climate-  of 
India  which  has  saved  her  people  from  cod-rse  brutality,  and 
which  gives  them  the  most  wonderful  psychic  capacities  and 
miracle-working*  powei-s,  gives  them  also  under  right  condi- 
tions the  capacity  for  making  an  Eden  on  earth.  That  possi- 
ble Eden  has  been  blasted  by  an  infernal  superstition,  the 
destruction  of  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  tasks  for  some 
future  hero. 

Could  India  have  found  a  true  religion  she  might  have 
learned  that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  evidenced  by  the 
woi-shipful  love  of  His  expression  in  humanity  —  aye,  the 
worship  of  woman,f  for  in  woman  lies  the  potentiality  of  all 
future  generations.  She  represents  humanity,  and  a  glimmer- 
ing of  this  conception  reached  the  mind  of  Comtey  the  so- 
called  Philosopher  of  Positivism. 

Could  India  have  learned  to  honor  and  exalt  her  women 
rightly  (which  would  have  been  the  exaltation  of  Indian 
history,  for  woman  is  all  history  in  germ  and  prophecy),  her 
power  and  influence  could  have  extended  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  Hinduism  would  liave  signified  national  greatness, 
as  it  now  signifies  decadence,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 

Could  one  of  the  military  commanders  of  ancient  India, 
who  defied  the  armies  of  Alexander,  have  been  taken  by  a  magi- 
cian to  the  forests  of  England,  and  told  that  the  descendants 
of  the  half-clad  and  half-sheltered  barbarians  of  those  forests 
would  l^ecome  the  master  of  his  oriental  empire,  he  would 
have  been  tempted  to  exclaim  like  I^chiel,  '*  False  wizard 
avaunt,"  for  the  insidious  cause  of  national  decline  and 
extinction  had  never  been  revealed  to  the  so-called  wisdom  of 
India,  and  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  it  has  become 
known  to  either  European  or  American  statesmanship. 

♦The  word  miracle  perverted  and  demoralized  by  the  audacity  of  Hume, 
Hhould  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  as  the  expression  of  the  wonderful^ 
which  transcends  common  experience,  but  not  of  the  falsehood  which 
contradicts  our  knowledge.    A  miracle  is  aft  extraordinary  fact. 

t  The  worship  of  woman  is  an  expression  to  which  men  may  object  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  a  woman  worthy  of  worship,  and  perhaps  some 
women  may  object  whose  youthful  romance  has  died,  and  who  are  content 
with  the  monotonous  succession  of  labors  and  animal  comfort ;  but  what  is 
that  misunderstood  and  conventionalized  word  worship,  rightly  understood, 
but  the  expression  of  the  most  intense  love  and  devotion,  which  serves 
another  with  enthusiasm  and  delight  ?  The  mother  worships  her  child  and  the 
father  worships  her ! 
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But  man's  ignorance  for  scores  of  centuries  does  not 
hinder  the  operation  of  any  law.  The  power  of  ancient 
India  decayed  and  fell  wlien  tainted  by  the  baseness  of 
conjugal  brutality,  while  from  the  feeble  tribes  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  there  rose  the  power  that  dominated  in  splendor  over 
the  greater  poition  of  the  world. 

Woman  under  Roman  law  was  never  subject  to  polygamy 
or  other  oriental  degradation,  and  although  in  the  ancient 
Roman  law  the  head  of  the  family  had  a  despotic  power  in 
which  the  rights  and  existence  of  the  woman  wei^e  entirely 
merged  as  in  the  old  British  law,  stilted  by  Blackstone,  the 
more  generous  natui-e  of  the  Roman  people  changed  all  this, 
and  the  status  of  woman  was  elevated  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  from  the  opposite  cause  it  was  degraded  in  India.  Under 
the  Roman  law  the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  more  just 
than  in  modern  Europe.  The  husl)and  acquired  no  authority 
over  his  wife's  property  or  earnings.  She  retained  all  and 
could  do  with  it  a^  she  pleased,  yet  as  in  modern  law,  the 
father  retained  the  control  of  the  offspring.  The  social 
position  of  woman  was  honored  and  there  was  nothing  to 
degrade  her  nature.  She  was  not  even  subject  to  tlie  contiol 
acquired  by  indissoluble  marriage,  but  i^adily  escaped  from 
an  unfortunate  alliance.  ThiLs  was  woman  then  dowered 
with  riglits  which,  in  the  present  century,  she  has  only  l)egun 
to  acquire  by  persistent  agitation  and  appeal  to  humanity. 
With  poetic  justice  Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
for  her  ferocity  was  expended  not  upon  woman,  but  upon 
the  surrounding  barbarians.  The  Romans  in  their  march  to 
univei^sal  dominion  found  the  most  formidable  resistance  in 
the  Gennanic  race,  among  whom  the  honorable  position 
of  woman  attracted  the  notice  of  Tacitus. 

To-day  the  most  jealous  restmint  upon  woman  in  Europe  is 
found  in  the  southwest,  tlie  Spanish  peninsula,  accompanied  by 
the  most  backward  condition  of  Eui-opean  progress,  and  in  the 
southeast,  where  the  polygamous  Turk  discards  and  expels 
his  wife  at  pleasure,  and  insists  tliat  her  face  shall  be  shut 
up  and  concealed  from  society,  as  her  mind,  too,  has  been 
shut  up  and  deprived  of  proper  intelligence.  In  his  Moham- 
medan ignorance,  and  unprincij)led  misrule,  the  Turk  seems 
an  anachronism  in  Europe,  and  is  regarded  as  the  ''sick  man," 
whose  continued  life  depends  upon  the  forbearance  of  his 
neighbors. 
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A  true  religion  would  have  pLoced  woman  in  her  normal 
position,  and  thereby  redeemed  the  nice,  hut  the  religions 
generated  in  barlmrian  ages,  when  physical  force  alone  was 
respected,  partook  of  the  barbarism  of  the  times  and  proved 
her  greatest  calamities  by  hindering  the  evolution  of  the 
generous  sentiments  which  would  liave  done  her  justice. 
Brahminism,  Buddhism,  and  ConfueianLsm  have  enslaved 
her,  Brahminism  Ix^ing  her  most  formidable  enemy. 
MohammediinLsm  had  more  of  proinise  in  its  martial  energy 
and  talent^  its  tempemnce  and  fanatical  earnestness. 

Sai-acen  wealth  and  enlightment  preserved  human  civiliza- 
tion from  the-  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century  when  Christian 
Europe  was  in  the  utmost  moral  debasement  and  ignorance, 
and  it  was  by  a  narrow  margin  that  Europe  escaped  from 
becoming  Mohammedan  by  force  of  aims.  But  Mohammedan- 
ism is  not  the  true  friend  of  woman  and,  therefore,  despite  its 
other  virtues,  it  must  l)e  accounted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
foe  of  humanity,  like  all  false  religions. 

The  fate  of  woman  under  Mohammedanism  is  far  better 
than  under  Brahminism,  but  it  is  a  condition  of  inferiority, 
ignorance,  and  abject  submission  to  a  master  who  may  dismiss 
her  at  pleasure.  Uneducated,  hampered  by  social  law  and 
compelled  to  hide  her  face,  she  has  no  career,  and  is  mca- 
pable  of  any  higher  development  than  social  servitude  and 
maternal  duties  to  which  some  of  the  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  in  this  country  think  she  should  1x3  confined. 

Yet  Mohammedanism  has  been  less  repressive  and  degrad- 
ing to  woman  than  other  oriental  systems,  and  consequently 
has  not  i*ealized  so  deadly  a  blighting  influence  among  its 
people.  It  has  l)een,  and  is  to-day,  the  most  vigorous  and 
aggressive  of  oriental  systems,  and  in  Africa  it  is  far  more 
successful  in  propagandism  than  the  Christian  missions. 

Of  all  ancient  religions,  Christianity  alone  (if  thereby  we 
mean  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  carried  out  in  an  enlight- 
ened manner)  offei-s  a  prospect  of  redemption  to  woman  and 
humanity. 

Tlie  law  of  love  to  man  and  God  demands  the  perfecting 
of  woman,  which  Is  the  elevation  of  society  to-day  and 
posterity  in  the  future,  a  duty  to  which  all  else  should  yield. 
No  doubt  to  many,  as  individuals,  there  Ls  given,  under  the 
exaltation  of  religious  sentiment,  that  love  which  makes  their 
lives  a  blessing  to  all  around  them,  and  creates  the  perfect 
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family  from  which  there  comes  a  noble  offspring.  But  tliis 
sporadic  energy  of  love  and  duty  is  purely  individual  and 
does  not  become  a  social  movement. 

If,  however,  we  si)eak  of  institutional  Christianity  —  the 
combination  originally  of  State  and  Church,  modified  by 
Paganism  and  moulded  by  superstitious  and  fanatical  eccle- 
siastics—  a  matter  of  traditional  authority  and  blind  faith 
not  even  rationally  based  on  its  Bible,  and  from  which  mod- 
ern scholarship ,  is  very  slowly  releasing  itself,  we  can  find 
little  in  this  beneficial  to  woman.*  In  place  of  the  freedom  of 
Pagan  Rome,  Church  Christianity  has  substituted  the  indis- 
soluble marriage  —  the  absolute  authority  of  the  husband,  the 
enforced  silence  of  the  wife,  the  loss  of  all  her  rights,  a  condi- 
tion of  civil  death  in  coverture.  In  old  English  law,  wliich 
recognized  man  and  Avife  as  baron  and  femme^  the  murder  of 
the  wife  by  the  hasband  had  a  light  punishment,  but  the 
killing  the  huslxmd  by  the  wife  was  a  crime  like  red-handed 
treason,  which  might  even  be  punished  by  burning  alive. 

Though  less  oppi-essive  than  Moslemism,  Churchism  has 
been  the  foe  of  woman's  progress.  Yet  woman  is  educated 
to  love  the  chains  that  bind  her,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian. 
But  no  system  derived  from  the  ignorance  of  antiquity  can 
restrain  the  progress  of  American  freedom  of  thought  and 
generosity  of  sentiment. 

Every  lover  who  realizes  the  purity  of  sentiment,  the 
depth  of  devotion  and  intuitive  penetration  of  the  woman  to 
wh(^n  he  is  willing  to  pledge  his  life,  realizes  the  sacrilegious 
nature  of  the  old  conventionalities  that  wo\ild  hamper  or 
oppress  such  a  soul.  It  is  the  mutual  movement  of  man  and 
woman  which  is  making  obsolete  every  rule  and  fashion  based 
upon  the  thought  of  woman's  inferiority  and  unfitness  for 
any  career  to  which  she  aspires. 


*  Leeky'8  "  Ilistorv  of  European  Morals  "  says:  "Woman  was  represented 
as  the  door  of  hell,  or  the  motlier  of  all  ills.  She  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
very  thovqht  that  she  is  a  woman.  She  should  live  in  continual  penance 
on  'account  of  the  curses  she  has  brought  into  the  world.  She  should  be 
ashamed  of  her  dress,  for  it  is  the  memorial  of  her  fall.  She  should  be  espe- 
cially ashamed  of  her  bcautv,  for  it  is  the  most  jjotent  instrument  of  the 
demon  "  (Vol.  2,  p.  888).  Job  asks :  "  How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a 
woman?"  (xxv.  4.)  A  council  of  the  sixth  century  forba<le  women  to 
receive  the  Eucharist  in  their  hands  on  account  of  their  impuritv.  The  Tal- 
mud, which  prohibits  the  instruction  of  daughters,  appointed  as  a  daily 
pray«T  for  Jews :  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  not  made  me  a 
Gentile,  an  idiot,  or  a  woman."  Jewish  prejudices  were  engrafted  by  Paul 
upon  C'hristianity,  and  it  was  even  at  one  time  believed  in  Italy  that  women 
had  no  souls,  and  Scrii)ture  was  quoted  to  prove  it. 
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The  pragmatic  question  of  superiority  and  inferiority 
between  the  sexes  is  l)ut  the  coarse  suggestion  of  trading, 
jockeying  intellect.  The  rose  and  the  lily,  the  peach  and 
apple,  the  grape  and  fig,  are  admirable  in  their  kind,  but 
their  kinds  are  distinct,  and  they  are  not  to  be  measured  as 
homogeneous  quantities.  Man  and  woman  differ  in  body,  in 
brain,  and  in  soul;  and  this  difference  it  would  require  a 
special  essay  to  state  and  explain.  This  difference  is  the 
embodied  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  makes  the  perfect 
humanity  when  the  development  of  each  is  complete,  making 
the  complementaiy  and  supplementary  relations  which  create 
tliiB  power  and  harmony  of  the  moral  universe. 

America  will  have  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  entering  first 
the  sphere  of  love  and  duty  —  of  giving  to  woman  a  sphere 
which  all  other  nations  have  denied  —  reproducing  and 
enlarging  the  Roman  virtue  aloof  from  Roman  vice  and 
crime,  and  thus  assuring  to  the  great  republic  a  nobler  des- 
tiny tlian  that  of  Rome.  Reason  affirms  and  history  proves 
that  in  this  viitue  lies  the  future  greatness  of  our  Republic. 
"/»  hoc  signo  vinces^ 

The  darkness  that  rests  upon  Asia  and  the  midnight  that 
enshrouds  Africa,*  where  woman  lias  no  rights,  where  devas- 
tation, slaughter,  and  slavery  are  chronic  conditions,  have 
their  appointed  time  to  pass  away  in  the  illumination  of 
which  the  American  Republic  is  the  destined  centre. 

The  march  of  evolution  has  gone  on  with  the  course  of  the 
sun,  continually  westward.  The  completion  of  its  cosmic 
circle  comes  in  America,  consummating  at  the  Pacific  coast. 
Is  that  the  crowning  end,  or  is  its  circle  to  be  renewed  ?  Will 
the  tide  flow  on,  awakening  Asia  to  a  new  life  and  thus  go 
on  through  ages  unfolding  a  divine  plan  ? 

The  day  ends  at  San  Francisco.  In  crossing  the  wide 
Pacific  we  leave  that  day  behind  and  begin  to  count  anew  for 
another  day.  The  moral  and  physical  are  strangely  parallel. 
When  we  crass  the  Pacific  we  encounter  a  new  day  and 
moral  sunrise  in  Japan.  We  find  a  people  in  fresh,  un- 
tainted youth,  nearer  than  travellers  have  ever  found  any 


The  Australian  blacks  are  lower  than  the  Bosjosman  or  any  other 
African  race.  These  naked  savages  obtain  a  wife  bv  knocking  down  a 
woman  with  a  club,  and  treat  her  with  less  respect  than'their  dojjrs.  Snakes, 
lizards,  grubworms,  and  half  rotten  flesh  are  their  food ;  and  their  inteUi- 
gence  is  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  any  number  over  five.  The  house  of 
the  Australian  savage  is  a  pile  of  brush  into  which  he  crawls. 
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nation  to  the  fabled  innocence  of  the  golden  age.  Less 
robust  and  grasping,  but  more  alert  and  active  than  the 
i-aces  that  have  dominated  in  the  long  cycle  that  ends  on  the 
Pacific.  The  perpetual  amiability,  refinement,  and  gentleness 
of  these  people  Ls  a  wonder  to  the  Western  world.  Their 
homes  are  homes  of  simplicity,  hannony,  and  happiness.  The 
Caucasian  traveller  is  charmed  and  longs  to  renew  his  visit. 
The  practical  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  freedom  from  all 
oppression  has  been  insured,  not  by  religions  or  ancient  ciis- 
touLs,  to  which  woman  has  never  been  indebted,  but  by  the 
love  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  which  lias 
overcome  the  biirkarous  influence  of  Buddhism,  the  love 
which  emancipated  Roman  women  and  is  emancipating 
woman  to-day  everywhere. 

Life  in  Japan  is  a  perpetual  round  of  courtesy,  even  in  the 
humblest  classes,  of  which  no  other  society  gives  any  exam- 
ple. The  attractive  aspect  of  the  country,  the  universal 
cleanliness  which  has  never  been  equalled  elsewhere,  the  hu- 
mane administration  of  law,  and  the  universal  humanity  are  a 
striking  contrast  to  China.  We  have  found  in  Japan  a  people 
whose  high  ethical  nature  has  nothing  to  gjiin  but  much  to 
lose  by  contact  with  foreigners,  but  who,  unlike  the  stolid 
Chinese,  are  rapidly  appropriating  all  the  aits  and  sciences  of 
Europe. 

The  demand  for  woman  suffrage  has  already  been  made 
by  a  Japanese  lady,  Kusanose  Kita^  and  it  is  (juite  jKJSsible 
that  the  full  fruition  of  woman's  hopes  may  be  realized  in 
Japan  by  her  graceful  and  cultivated  women  more  completely 
than  in  any  other  country ;  and  if  this  l)e  realized,  it  must 
follow  that  Japan  shall  lead  in  the  second  cycle  of  cosmic 
progress,  which  will  be  pre-eminently  the  cycle  of  woman. 

Tliis  cosmic  view  of  the  question  has  left  us  no  time  to 
consider  the  detiiils  or  the  peculiarities  of  woman's  sphere. 
I  h*i'  sphere  in  a  cosmic  sense  is  tliat  of  the  Mistress  of  Des- 
tiny, for  which  high  rank  she  should  l)e  empowered  with  all 
that  we  can  f/lve  her,  well  assured  that  it  will  be  her  delight 
then  to  do  all  tliat  she  can  for  the  betterment  of  the  w-orhl 
and  j)erfection  of  her  home,  seeking  an  education  materially 
different,  and  duties  materially  different  from  those  of  man 
and  joyfully  claiming  her  o^vn  sphere. 

Woman  in  America  is  pleading  for  the  full  realization  of 
her   proper  sphere,  but  she  is  greatly  embaiTassed  by  false 
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education,  by  frowning  conservative  and  sectarian  sentiment, 
and  by  the  modesty  which  oppresses  those  who  have  to  assert 
their  own  merits  and  claims.  The  man  who  speaks  in  their 
behalf  has  no  such  embarrassment ;  but  tchere  are  the  men  for 
the  noblest  crusade  that  a  sad  history  has  ever  made  possible  ? 

African  negro  slavery  has  roused  statesmen  and  nations. 
Laws  have  been  enacted,  armies  have  marched  and  battled, 
millions  have  been  expended.  Wilberforce  and  C'larkson, 
Phillips  and  Garrison,  Sumner  and  Lincoln,  and  a  co- 
operating host,  have  rolled  back  the  tide  of  negro  slavery, 
but  WOMAN  SLAVERY,  a  hundred-fold  greater  in  extent^  has 
called  in  vain  upon  human  heroism.  The  moans  of  the 
oppressed  for  unnumbered  centuries  have  been  heard  in  all 
barbarian  lands,  and  not  imheard  among  the  civilized.  But 
it  is  the  nature  of  woman  to  suffer  imcomplainingly,  to  die 
in  silence  out  of  a  world  that  would  not  shelter  her;  she 
starves,  but  does  not  strike  for  wages  as  men  do ;  she  submits 
to  masculine  bnitality,  and  conceals  the  crime  of  her 
oppressor.  Every  great  city,  even  in  our  o\vn  land,  has 
numberless  stories  of  oppression.  And  in  all  nations  women 
have  been  crushed  under  that  form  of  slavery  which  is  baser 
and  more  degi-ading  than  all  other  forms  —  the  slavery  of 
lust.  In  ignorance,  in  starving  poverty,  in  friendless  help- 
lessness, they  are  dragged  down  and  crushed  as  loathsome 
creatures,  by  the  enormous  power  of  a  hard-hearted  society, 
led  by  the  millionaire,  the  pharisee,  and  the  hoodlum.  And 
this  world-wide  wrong  must  continue  until  in  equality,  in 
justice,  in  honor,  and  in  financial  independence,  this  great 
crime  shall  become  impossible. 

Can  it  not  be  made  a  principle  of  American  civilization  that 
no  woman  living  under  our  political  power  and  protection 
shall  ever  realize  injustice  and  op[»ression  ?  and  may  we  not 
send  forth  the  missionaries  of  humanity  to  all  nations,  to  rouse 
their  moral  sense  and  stir  their  women  to  think  and  to  demand 
emancipation  ?  Cannot  the  moral  power  of  tlie  world  be  en- 
listed for  the  redemption  of  woman  in  all  lands?  No  saint 
or  hero  has  ever  lived  or  died  for  a  nobler  or  a  grander  cause. 
To  Gladstone  and  Carnot,  to  Bismarck,  Crispi  and  Castellar  we 
submit  this  question,  and  to  a  score  of  American  statesmen 
who  have  begun  to  think  of  woman's  rights. 


THE    DIVORCE    PROBLEM. 


BY   RABBI    SOLOMON     SCHTNDLER. 


Magazines,  periodicals,  and  even  daily  newspapers  have 
of  late  been  discussing  a  subject  of  great  importance. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  the  isi^ue  of  a  national, 
uniform  law  which  shall  regulate  divorces,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  tliis  coining  event  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  and 
discussed  by  the  ablest  writers  of  this  and  other  countries. 
How  did  the  stir  come  about  ? 

Some  thoughtful  people  had  observed  that  the  dockets  in 
the  divorce  courts  have  for  years  been  kept  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  that  no  matter  how  many  cases  were  disposed  of,  still 
new  cases  kept  on  coming.  These  people  formed,  therefore,  a 
league  or  a  society  with  the  intention  of  stopping  what 
they  considered  an  evil,  and  being  of  a  rational  turn  of 
mind,  made  it  their  first  business  to  obtain  statistics.  "  Fig- 
ures don't  lie,"  they  thought,  and  they  set  at  once  to  work 
with  earnestness  and  diligence  to  collect  figures.  When 
they  had  them  together,  neatly  rubricated  and  carefully 
added  up,  they  found — what?  That  within  twenty  years, 
from  1867  to  1887,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  entirely  sever  marital  unions  had  trebled 
not  alone  in  the  United  States  of  America  but  all  over  the 
world.  These  were  bad  signs, —  as  they  believed, — symp- 
toms of  a  wide-spread  corruption  of  morals.  Something, 
they  said,  must  be  speedily  done  to  prevent  these  ravages 
and  Congress  was  petitioned  to  look  into  this  matter  and 
to  issue  some  law  which  its  wisdom  should  suggest  as 
being  proper  to  fight  the  evil. 

The  proposed  legislation,  whatever  the  wording  will  be, 
can  be  either  allirmative  or  negative.  Either  divorces  are  to 
be  entirely  prohibited ;  divorced  persons  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited to  remarry ;  the  consummation  of  marriages  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  great  deal  of  red  tape;  or  the  right  of 
divorce  is  to  1)0  granted  as  heretofore  with  perhaps  only  a 
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few  restrictions  which  then,  of  course,  are  to  be  the  same  all 
over  the  United  States.  There  is  no  tliird  way.  The  ques- 
tion necessarily  turns  around  the  pivotal  points ;  is  divorce 
the  right  and  just  thing  or  is  it  Avrong  and  productive  of  evil  ? 

Thw  very  question  has  courted  discussion  of  late  from  all 
possible  pointe  of  view,  from  the  religious  standpoint,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  statesman,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
national  economist,  and  finally  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
moralist,  and  yet  no  conclusions  whatsoever  seem  to  have 
been  reached. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  profound,  conscientious,  and 
well-meaning  as  the  writers  of  the  different  articles  have 
been,  they  have  all  started  from  wrong  premises  and  if  I 
take  courage  to  add  my  opinions  to  the  list  of  those  expressed 
by  the  ablest  writers  in  the  land,  I  do  so,  because  I  shall 
stai-t  from  an  entirely  different  pomt  of  view. 

I. 

I  appreciate  highly  the  labors  of  the  association  or  of  that 
gentleman  who,  instructed  by  the  association,  did  the  work  of 
collecting  all  the  data,  figures,  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
puzzling  question  of  divorce.  It  must  have  been  an  enor- 
mous work,  yet  what  has  he  proven  ?  Let  me  rather  state 
what  he  has  not  proven.  He  has  not  proven  that  previous 
to  the  year  '67  better  and  healthier  conditions  prevailed. 
He  has  not  proven  that  in  previous  centuries,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  divorces  were  of 
less  frequency  than  they  are  now,  because  statistics  in  regard 
to  those  ages  are  not  obtainable.  He  has  not  proven  that 
although  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  grant  divorces,  the 
state  of  morality  was  any  Ixjtter  then,  than  it  is  in  our 
days  with  the  divorce  courts  running  at  full  speed.  He 
has  not  proven  that  family  life  then  was  happier  than  it 
seems  to  be  at  present;  because,  for  all  such  information, 
statistics  are  lacking.  Finally,  he  has  not  shown  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  increjise  in  divorces  during  the  last 
twenty  years  and  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  writers  who  expressed 
an  opinion  on  this  subject,  started,  thei-efore,  with  the 
presumption  that  morality  was  on  the  decline  and  that  the 
occurrence  of  so  many  divorces  was  merely  the  symptom  tliat 
indicates  the  corruption  of  morals.     Not  one  of  the  writers 
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(as  far  as  I  have  seen)  has  tlioiight  that  the  changes  at 
present  going  on  in  all  our  social  conditions  may  have 
something  to  do  witli  the  evil,  and  that  inasmuch  as  this 
transition  manifests  itself  now  more  strongly  than  it  ever 
did  or  could  before,  it  must  be  followed  also  by  strange 
symptoms,  such,  for  example,  as  denote  that  these  changes 
and  tmnsition  have  reached  also  the  family.  If  the  reader 
will  permit  me  to  contrast  former  ages  with  the  present, 
he  will  see  how  changed  social  conditions  bring  about  or 
must  bring  about  changes  in  the  family  life.  • 

In  foi-mer  ages  women  were  brought  up  in  utter  depend- 
enc3^  They  were  tniined  only  for  home  life,  and,  depend- 
ing in  the  unmarried  state  upon  father  or  brothers,  they 
became  dependent  in  the  married  state  upon  a  husband.  A 
spinster  or  a  widow  was  always  looked  upon  with  com- 
miseration as  being  helpless,  as  needing  somebody's  assist- 
ance. Individualism  was,  furthermore,  highly  developed. 
A  family  was  self-sufficient  for  itself.  Meals  could  not 
easily  be  obtained  out  of  the  house.  The  making,  washing, 
and  mendbig  of  clothes  was  a  home  affair.  The  father  of 
a  house  attended  to  his  trade  or  profession,  the  mother  to 
the  management  of  the  house ;  one  was  utterly  dependent 
upon  the  aid  and  the  co-openition  of  the  other.  The  de- 
mands of  life  were  not  a.s  onerous  and  exacting  as  they  are 
to-day,  and  the  little  that  was  needed  was  obtamed  with 
less  exertion  than  it  is  now. 

The  invention  of  machinery,  and  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  telephones,  etc.,  have  brought 
the  liuman  kind  nearer  to  one  another. 

Th(n'  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  one  cannot  live  with- 
out  the  other,  that  humanity  Ls  one  great  unit,  and  thus  all 
former  conditions  ai'c  clianged.  Aided  and  made  possible  l)y 
them,  echu^ation  has  spread  and  woman  hits  l)een  made  inde- 
pendent, a  rival  to  man  in  every  branch  in  which  formerly 
he  held  tlie  monopoly.  A  woman  who  can  earn  a  livelihood 
as  well  as  any  man,  nnist  necessarily  feel  her  independence, 
and  wlienever  a  difference  of  o|)inion  arises  she  cannot  see 
why  she  shouhl  yic^hl  ina.snuich  as  she  knows  she  could 
support  herself  without  being  aided  by  her  husbiind.  This 
feeling  of  inde[)endence  magnifies  tlie  least  trouble,  and 
causes  a  state  of  imaginaiy  unhappiness.that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  thought  of.     Neither  is  the  husband  dependent 
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upon  his  partner  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly.  Take  one 
case  out  of  the  thousands  of  our  young  couples.  He  is  in 
the  employ  of  some  business  house,  she  a  book-keeper,  or 
a  typewriter  in  another,  if  she  is  not  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or 
God  knows  what  else.  They  are  boarding  and  take  their 
dinners  at  the  restaurant  nearest  to  their  places  of  business. 
Their  clothes  are  bought  already  made ;  their  washing 
is  done  by  the  Chinaman.  They  meet  after  working-horn's 
at  the  supper  table.  Children  tliey  have  none,  or,  if  they 
have  one  or  two,  they  are  given  in  care  of  strangers.  If 
a  difference  of  opinion  springs  up  between  this  couple, 
how  easily  does  each  think  himself  wronged  and  how  easily 
does  such  a  gap  \viden  until  it  cannot  be  bridged  over,  and 
each  not  needing  aid  of  the  other,  asks  the  courts  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  bonds  the  law  has  twisted  around  them, 
which  seem  to  them  unbearable.  The  independence  that  the 
new  order  of  things  has  brought  to  women,  the  equality 
upon  which  they  have  been  placed  with  men  and  the  change 
that  has  come  about  in  all  the  social  conditions  has  shaken 
the  veiy  foundation  of  family  life. 

Writers  on  tliis  subject  have  started  with  the  axiom  that 
the  family  is  the  foundation  of  the  State  and  the  corner-stone 
of  human  society,  but  they  have  utterly  ignored  the  fact  that 
we  are  drifting  into  conditions  in  which  the  present  concep- 
tion of  family  life  ^vill  find  no  ground  or  will  at  least  be  too 
narrow. 

The  purposes  for  which  families  were  built  in  former  ages 
have  ceased  to  be  (in  some  measure  at  least)  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  established  at  present.  This  leads  me  to 
the  second  point. 

II. 

All  the  writers  on  this  subject  have  presumed  that  people 
marry  for  the  sake  of  estiiblishing  a  family  ;  tliat  in  the  lii-st 
place  they  desire  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  tlieir  country  as  well 
as  to  humanity  by  entering  into  the  married  state.  After  hav- 
ing estiiblished  such  a  co-imrtnei-ship,  people  are  said  to 
become  conscious  of  their  parental  duties  and  the  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  their  children  to  become  then  an  important 
factor  in  their  union.  The  gratification  of  the  amorous  pas- 
sion with  which  nature  has  endowed  every  living  creature 
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hiis  not  Ijeeii  tiikeii  into  consideration  by  any  of  these 
writers,  or  if  they  have  condescended  to  grant  to  it  some 
acknowledgment  they  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  nothing, 
as  merely  one  of  the  minor  incidents  of  married  life  to 
which  both  sexes  generally  are  or  ought  to  be  utterly  indiffer- 
ent. Starting  thus  from  a  presumption  which  is  not  fomided 
upon  the  observation  of  action  they  could  not  but  arrive  at 
wrong  conclusions.  They  have  reversed  the  order  of  things 
and  their  tower  stands  upon  the  steeple  instead  of  a  broad 
foundation. 

When  the  time  arrives,  the  sexes  are  drawn  to  each  other 
by  feelings  over  which  they  have  little  -control.  Nature 
demands  the  propagation  of  every  species  she  has  brought 
forth  and  the  act  by  which  that  comes  about,  inborn  as  it  is  in 
every  being,  is  as  sacred  as  any  other  that  is  performed  to 
support  life.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  criminal  or 
shameful,  and  to  ignore  the  force  of  passion  is  a  hypocrisy 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  and  surely  has' iio  place  in  a 
liscussi6n  ot  so  ponderous  a  subject.  Inasmuch  as  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  gratification  of  this  passion  are 
children,  and  inasmuch  as  their  feeble  condition  during 
infancy  and  childhood  demands  somebody's  care,  inasmuch  as 
the  mother  becomes  incapacitated  to  attend  to  many  labors 
through  the  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  motherhood,  it 
came  about  most  natumlly  and  logically  that  the  parents 
should  remain  together  and  establish  what  we  call  a  home  or 
a  family ;  that  the  husband  assumed  the  duty  of  protecting 
and  supporting  mother  and  children,  and  that  the  mother 
took  upon  hei-self  all  duties  which  the  husband  was  unable  to 
fulfil,  but  to  which  she  could  attend.  This  co-operation  and 
division  of  labor  for  a  certain  common  end  brings  about  that 
ideal  friendship  between  husband  and  wife  which  by  our 
novel  writers  is  dwelt  upon  so  constantly,  and  which  is 
assigned  by  them  the  place  of  a  cause  instead  of  being  called 
what  it  is,  in  fact,  an  effect.  This  ideal  friendship  or  ideal 
love  is  the  effect  of  a  union  and  not  its  cause^  and  the  latter 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  veiy  working  of  nature  that  pruri- 
ency ignores  so  detemiinedly. 

While  the  statisticians  may  be  able  to  bring  long  tables  of 
figures  by  which  to  show  the  reasons  divorces  are  petitioned 
for,  they  will  ncvca*  Ix)  able  to  show  the  thousands  of  true 
reasons   which  were  actually  the  causes  for  the  disruption. 
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These  will  always  remain  a  secret  in  the  divorce  coui-ts,  and 
unless  the  collector  of  statistics  is  able  to  pry  open  the 
mouths  of  physicians  and  to  tabularize  their  experiences, 
he  will  never  be  able  either  to  show  the  real  causes  for  the 
alleged  greater  frequency  of  divorces  in  our  age,  or  to  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  to  be  obtained  by  legislative  means. 

• 
III. 

A  third  error  into  wliich  most  writei-s  on  this  subject  have 
fallen  is  that  their  s)Tnpathy  for  the  weaker  sex  haa  led  them 
to  presume  that  women  are  in  all  cases  the  sufferers.  While 
some  of  them  advocated  that  no  divorce  should  be  granted 
in  order  to  save  the  woman  from  the  difficulty  of  strug- 
gling for  her  support,  and  perhaps  that  of  her  children,  un- 
aided by  her  husl^nd  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  bloom  of 
youth  having  faded  away  she  has  ceased  to  be  attractive,  and 
from  the  jealousy  created  by  seeing  the  same  man  married  to 
another  woman,  others  have  insisted  that  divorce  should 
be  granted  also  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  woman  from  the 
miseries  which  the  living  with  a  man  unworthy  of  her 
affection,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  her  respect,  implies. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  whenever  a  union  is  dissolved  the 
woman  may  appear  to  be  tlie  greater  sufferer,  partly  because 
love  of  childi*en  is  stronger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
sex,  and  partly  Ix^cause  our  social  conditions  have  not  yet 
placed  her  in  the  state  of  perfect  equality  with  men,  it  is 
not  true  that  men  as  a  rule  are  the  ones  to  be  blamed 
for  domestic  unhappiness,  that  men  are  always  the  gainers 
in  the  untwisting  of  the  marriage  tie,  or  that  they  are  always 
the  ones  who,  for  the  sake  of  diveraion,  are  eager  to  annul 
their  pledges.  Experience  rather  teaches  that  the  life  of 
many  a  man  has  been  made  miserable  beyond  endurance,  or 
entii-cly  wrecked  through  tlie  failure  of  the  wife  to  aid  him 
proi^crly  and  to  make  his  domestic  life  a  happy  one.  Wliere 
is  the  statistician  who  will  collect  the  cases  in  which  inebriety 
and  consequent  binitality  on  the  part  of  the  huslxind  have 
,^l)oen  caiLsed  by  an  unscrupuloiLS,  thoughtless,  or  silly  wife? 
>'  T^ove,"  as  the  proverb  sajTj,  "  is  blind."  Having  been 
attracted  and  infatuated  by  each  other's  charms,  the  sexes 
genei-ally  do  not  reflect  nor  can  they  reflect  rationally  upon 
each  other's  tiuc  social  merits.     They  see  of  each  other  only 
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the  outward  forms  and  these  even  at  their  best.  If  ever, 
during  the  days  of  courtship,  undesirable  traits  of  character 
rise  for  a  moment  to  the  surface,  the  senses  are  too  much 
befogged  to  obsei-ve  them,  or  not  to  find  some  excuse  for 
them,  or  not  to  find  in  them  additional  charms.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  a  person's  life  remain  miserable  forever  and 
spread  this  misery  even  over  generations  to  come,  merely 
libcause  at  twenty  he  or  she  did  not  carry  on  his  or  her 
shouldera  tlie  head  of  a  person  of  fifty  years  of  age  ?  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  divorces  shall  not  be  deemed  permissible,  legis- 
lation to  such  an  effect  ought  to  be  inspired  by  the  wish  to 
benefit  both  the  contracting  parties ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
legislation  should  deem  divorces  admissible,  its  restrictive 
measures  ought  not  to  be  one-sided,  favoring  one  party,  but 
ought  to  be  equitable  to  both. 

IV. 

The  question  whether  divorce  should  be  permissible  or  not 
must  not  be  treated  from  a  religious  stand[)oint,  because 
religion  as  such  has  notliing  to  do  with  it.  In  former  ages, 
when  the  alleged  supervision  of  all  petty  human  affairs  by 
the  divinity  was  needed,  and,  therefore,  the  priests  took 
hold  officially  of  all  contracts  made  between  man  and  man, 
marriages  and  divorces  were  made  by  them  a  matter  to  l)e 
submitted  to  their  juiisdiction.  The  division  of  labor  in 
our  days  has  taken  from  the  church  the  law  business,  and  has 
given  that  over  to  the  State.  The  State  and  the  legal  fra- 
ternity are,  therefore,  the  authorities  to  legislate  in  regard  to 
the  pei*missibility  of  divorces. 

Neither  must  the  subject  be  considered  from  a  sentimental 
standpoint.  Pity  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  our  couils 
of  justice  in  favor  of  a  man  who  has  done  wrong.  His 
offence  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  that  deserves  sympathy, 
but  right  nnist  remain  right.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  owes  a 
debt  to  another  and  by  paying  it  he  will  become  a  pauper, 
we  may  commisemte  him,  but  it  would  Ijie  unjust  to  pass  judg- 
ment to  the  effect  that  he  need  not  pay  his  creditor.  A 
legislative  body  that  is  to  prescribe  under  what  conditions 
people  sliould  or  should  not  be  i)ennitted  to  dissolve  their 
marria<^o  contr<ict,  nmst  carefully  examine  into  the  cause 
from  which  the  desire  for  separation  springs.      Furthermore, 
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the  riglits  of  either  of  the  two  parties  must  be  carefully 
guarded,  no  matter  whether  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  the 
better  able  to  bear  the  consequences.  Special  care  will  be 
needed  finally  to  provide  for  that  third  party  in  the  con- 
tract, which  has  made  no  pledges  wliatsoever,  which  has 
assumed  no  responsibility,  but  which  is  the  greatest  sufferer 
when  the  contract  is  annulled,  viz.,  the  child.  Easy  as  it  is 
to  recommend  that  such  care  be  taken  by  the  legislator, 
.  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  the  right  means.  The  necessity 
for  a  family  springs  up  through  the  child,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  child  divorce- 
legislation  would  be  an  easy  matter.  The  more  we  come  to 
see  that  the  child  is  not  so  much  the  property  of  the  parents 
as  it  is  a  part  of  society ;  that,  if  society  demands  of  the 
young  citizen  the  acceptance  of  all  the  laws  made  without 
his  consent,  it  takes  upon  itself  not  only  the  responsibility 
of  i)rotecting  liim  against  injuries,  but  the  duty  of  preparing 
him  for  the  position  he  will  be  afterward  assigned  in  the 
community,  —  the  more  the  question  presses  itself  upon  us, 
whetlier  the  State,  the  community,  or  the  nation  ought  not  to 
assume  guardianship  over  the  child,  from  the  moment  such  a 
duty  can  be  properly  fulfilled  by  it.  So  far  the  community 
hiis  learned  to  take  care  of  the  mental  development  of  the 
future  citizen.  Tlie  school  system,  which  is  both  compulsory 
and  free,  tiikes  the  child  for  some  hours,  each  day  during 
many  years,  from  the  care  of  its  parents,  and  brings  him  up 
to  become  a  useful  citizen.  So  far  the  State  provides  him 
witli  books,  stationeiy,  and  all  such  implements  needed  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  It  is  only  a  short  step,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  taken,  when  the  child  will  become  in  all 
respects  the  ward  of  the  State,  when  it  will  be  supported  by 
the  State,  in  case  such  a  support  is  needed,  as  in  a  very  near 
time  it  will  be  tiiken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  parents, 
who,  through  their  intempenmce  or  innnomlity,  are  unfit  to 
make  useful  citizens  out  of  their  children.  iVll  this  is  mei*ely 
a  question  of  time,  and  whenever  this  time  arrives,  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce  will  settle  itself  in  the  simplest  and  easiest 
way. 

In  the  meantime,  legislators  ought  not  to  be  guided  in  their 
decisions  by  notions  that  were  current  in  the  past.  Tli(>y 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  that  new  conditions  have 
intiuenced   and  changed   the  vciy  essentials  of  the  family. 
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They  ought  not  ignore  the  fact  that  people  of  a  higher 
intelligence  feel  the  miseries  which  follow  a  conjugal 
partnership  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  congenial  one, 
more  strenuously  tlian  people  gifted  with  less  intelligence. 
Neither  ought  they  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
sentimentalism  which,  created  by  a  former  age,  still  holds  a 
monopoly  in  the  novelistic  literature  of  to-day,  but  they 
ought  to  consider  the  task  before  them  with  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher.  '  They  ought  finally  to  cover  by  their  legislative 
acts,  the  rights  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  rights  of  the 
woman,  of  the  man,  and  particularly  of  the  child. 


GODIN'S  "SOCIAL  PALACE." 


BY  LAURENCE   GRONLUND. 


In  the  fall  of  1886  I  spent  three  months  studying  the  so- 
called  Familistere  in  the  little  French  town  of  Guise,  living 
in  the  institution,  in  daily  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  with  every  opportunity  of  examining  everytliing  and 
everybody.  I  am  thus  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  this 
unique  social  ex[)eriment,  which  is  more  than  can  l)e  said  of 
the  writer  who  some  years  ago  gave  a  glowing  description 
of  it  in  Harper  8  Magazine^  and  others  who  have  done  the 
same  thing  in  a  couple  of  English  periodicals,  for  they  evi- 
dently had  never  seen  the  place ;  for  that  puri)ose  I  shall 
be  outspoken  and  frank  both  in  regard  to  the  institution  and 
its  late  founder,  as  far  as  it  is  pertinent.  I  wish  at  the  start 
to  lay  emphasis  on  the  point  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  criticisms  to  be  found  in  this  paper,  the  institution  is 
richly  worth  the  study  I  gave  to  it,  and  that  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  our  employers  and  our  workingmen  know  so  little  about 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  few  pages  wliich  Gilman  in  liis 
book,  entitled  Profit-aharing^  devotes  to  it  will  arouse 
some  attention,  but  it  is  needful  for  a  proper  judgment  to 
know  not  alone  its  good  points,  but  also  its  defects,  which 
are  very  serious  indeed.  There  are  three  points  of  view 
from  which  to  look  at  it :  as  a  home,  as  a  "profitnsharing " 
experiment,  and  as  a  social  and  intellectual  centre.  The 
result  I  reached  is,  that  in  the  second  respect  it  is  an  almost 
marvellous  success,  and  in  the  othei-s  just  as  pronounced  a 
failure. 

The  Familistere  is  the  only  instance  in  the  world  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  founded  on  Fourier's  principles,  meeting  with 
financial  success.  This  is  not  to  say  enough.  Founded  in 
1860,  it  has  during  late  years  more  than  ever  achieved  a 
splendid  material  prosperity,  and  its  future  is  assured.  As 
our  old  citizens  know,  Americans  almost  went  wild  in  the 
forties   over  similar  schemes  and  stalled  several  dozens  of 
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"  Phalansteries,"  that  all  failed  —  another  i-eason  to  commend 
this  French  experiment  to  the  attention  of  Americans.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  Fourier's  plans  are:  the  "unitary  home," 
an  immense  structui*e  to  accommodate  about  two  thousand 
pei-soiLS,  and  co-operative  labor,  the  fruits  of  which  to  be 
divided  among  Labor,  Capital,  and  Talent. 

This  "  unitiiiy  home  "  was  unfortunately  Godin's  hobby,  as 
it  was  Fourier's.  The  former  considered  it  the  very  kernel 
of  his  experiment,  -as  is  evide'nt  from  the  space  it  occupies  in 
his  publications  and  the  gmndiloquent, title  he  gave  it  of  the 
"  Social  Palace."  That  is  the  firat  and  profound  mistake,  for 
everyone  who  is  full  of  these  glowing  descriptions  and  then 
sees  it  for  the  lii-st  time  must  necessarily  experience  a  pain- 
ful shock,  and  become  prejudiced  against  all  about  it  that  is 
really  good.  Guise  is  an  old,  village-looking  town,  Avith 
about  8,000  inhabitants,  situated  half-way  between  Paris  and 
Metz.  In  the  outskirts  of  it  is  found  the  Familutere,  The 
principal  nan'ow  street  opens  into  a  vast  space,  most  dreary, 
without  grass  or  a  single  tree,  generally  muddy.  To  your  right, 
three  insignificant  buildings,  the  schools  and  the  theatre;  in 
the  distance  on  the  same  side,  a  number  of  low  buildings,  the 
founchy  and  workshops,  and  in  front  of  you  the  w^onderful 
Palace.  Imagine  a  huge,  four-story  American  tenement- 
house  of  red  bricks,  and  you  have  it  exactly.  This  iifipres- 
sion  only  deepens  on  closer  acquainbince.  You  were  told  of 
comforts,  even  luxuries,  and  you  expect  at  least  the  comforts 
of  tlie  American  or  English  middle  classes ;  you  find  eveiy- 
where  what  is  necessary  to  life,  and  that  you  find  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  beside  this  you  meet  simply  with  the  comforts  of 
the  Veiy  lowest  classes.  It  is  an  immense,  scrupulously  clean 
tenement-house,  that  is  all. 

The  whole  institution  contains  1,800  people,  and  is 
intended  finally  for  2,000.  Eight  hundred  were  sheltered  in 
:i  structure,  lately  erected  in  an  out'-of-the-way  place,  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  I  am  describing.  This  one  thus  accommo- 
dates one  thousand  pei-sons.  The  whole  '^  Social  Palace  "  is 
650  feet  long,  and  120  feet  deep,  divided  into  three  parallelo- 
grams, a  centre  and  two  wings.  You  enter  through  gateways, 
open  in  summer,  and  furnished  in  winter  with  swinging  doors, 
and  thus  gain  access  to  an  inner  court,  one  in  each  parallelo- 
gi*am.  Here  the  depression  will  naturally  grow  upon  you,  for 
ius  the  outside  is  a  vast,  unadorned  expanse  of  brick,  so  you 
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have  before  you  in  the  courts  four  white  walls,  pierced  by  a 
number  of  windows,  a  glass  roof  overhead  and  along  each  of 
the  three  stories  a  narrow  gallery  all  around  —  but  not  a 
particle  of  ornament  or  what  beautifies  life  anywhere ;  not 
a  tree,  not  a  flower,  not  a  bird  anywhere.  I  fully  l)elieve 
that  not  one  pet  animal  was  in  the  whole  place  during  the 
montlis  I  spent  there.  Everywhere  something  sad  and 
di^eary,  but  of  that  more  further  on. 

The  first  story  is  given  up  to  offices  and  the  co-operative 
stores.  To  get  to  the  living-rooms,  you  must  go  to  one  of 
the  cornel's  of  the  court,  ascend  the  stair-case  there  and  walk 
along  the  galleries,  on  which  the  apartments  open.  These 
galleries  are  also  a  sort  of  covered  sidewalk,  on  which 
you  can,  in  inclement  weather,  take  a  promenade  all  around 
the  inside  of  the  three  courts,  and  by  ascending  from  one  gal- 
lerj^  to  another,  make  a  tour  of  tliree-fourtlis  of  an  English  mile. 
In  looking  tlirough  the  windows  into  the  apartments  you  find 
other  evidences  of  lack  of  reiil  comfort.  Godin,  who  with  his 
family  occupied  a  suite  of  apartments  in  one  corner,  certainly 
furnishes  them  handsomely  and  even  richly ;  but  with  that 
exception,  and  perliaps  half  a  dozen  others,  the  floors  of  red 
brick  are  perfectly  bare,  and  as  a  rule  table-cloths  are  dis- 
pensed with.  The  covered  courts  are  not  without  their  draw- 
backs; though  the  ventilation  is  generally  excellent,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  very  oppressive  odor 
that  arises  about  mealtime  from  the  cooking  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  householcLs,  for  each  family  prepares  its  own  food. 
Again,  when  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  the  children 
play  in  the  stone-paved  courts,  their  noise,  thrown  back  from 
the  bare  walls  and  the  roof,  is  almost  deafening,  and  is  enough 
to  prevent  any  study  in  the  apartments  that  look  to  the 
ULside.  I  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  there  is  l)ehind  the 
Fami  list  ere  a  plot  of  ground  with  grassy  parts  and  trees,  and 
a  very  handsome  garden  with  fruit  trees  which  formerly  was 
(fodin's  private  property,  but  which  I  understand  now  has 
Ijeen  presented  to  the  Society.  Nevertheless,  with  the  good 
things  thrown  in,  I  am  sure  that  American  workingmen  with 
their  liking  for  privacy  and  independent  ways  of  living,  would 
give  siich  a  "  uniUiry  home  "  a  \vide  berth. 

But  the  Familistere  Ls,  as  just  intimated,  not  alone  a  home, 
but  since  1877  an  association,  a  joint^stock  company,  owning 
the  gromids,  buildings,  and  business,  wliich  consists  in   the 
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manufturtuie  of  all  kinds  of  heating  apparatus, —  an  associa- 
tion, moreover,  from  which  pauperism  is  banished.  That  Ls 
the  feature  that  should  make  the  Familistere  world-renowned, 
a  feature  that  might  play  a  most  impoi-tant  rSle  in  the  indus- 
trial evolution,  if  oiu*  employers  were  only  —  I  will  not  say 
less  selfish,  but  simply  —  more  broad-minded  and  progressive. 
This  is  the  feature  to  which  Oilman  confines  himself  in  his 
book,  but  in  order  to  bring  it  into  proper  relief,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  something  by  way  of  comment. 

First,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  both  the  success  and 
the  failures  of  the  Familistere  are  equally  due  to  the  individu- 
ality of  Godin.  He  has  stamped  himself  on  the  whole.  It 
is  due  to  hun,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  business  ability  and 
sagacity,  that  the  foundry  has  been  profitable  from  the  very 
start,  and  that  his  stoves  have  been  in  great  demand  all  over 
France  and  the  surrounding  countries,  without  which,  of 
course,  all  other  plans  would  have  miscarried.  To  tliis, 
again,  it  is  due,  that  the  workmen  have  never  been  idle  one 
workday,  that  their  hours  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
elsewhere  in  France  is  customary,  to  wit,  ten^  hours  a  day 
instead  of  twelve,  and  their  regular  wages  somewhat  higher. 
Now  comes  the  crowning  feature  that  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  two  parts.  The  first  part  consists  in  this,  that  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  ever  since  1860  Godin  established  three  differ- 
ent funds,  which  in  English  may  be  called  the  aid,  the  sick, 
and  the  pension  funds.  A  table  is  made  up  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  a  male  and  a  female  adult  and  for  children,  and 
this  table  determines  the  minimum  expenses  of  a  household. 
If  a  family  of  a  given  number  of  members  do  not  together 
earn  in  the  Familistere  the  minimum  wages,  the  deficit  is  made 
up  for  them  from  the  aid  fund.  The  two  other  funds  explain 
themselves.  In  1888  there  were  forty-five  pensionei-s  who 
had  retired  from  active  service  on  account  of  old  age  and 
injuries  received. 

The  second  part  is  more  remarkable.  It  is  a  scheme  to  have 
the  whole  Familistere  and  business  little  by  little  pass  from 
the  possession  of  Godin,  or  his  heirs,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Association.  It  is  to  tliat  end  that  a  fourth  fund,  the 
Reserve  fund,  is  established. 

Tliis  is  the  way  these  various  funds  are  established :  Out 
of  the  income,  fii"st  of  all,  wages  and  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  are  paid;  then  out  of  the  profits   the    first 
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tliree  funds  receive  tlieir  share  and  the  expenses  of  the  schools 
are  paid,  and  the  balance  of  the  profits  are  then  divided  as 
follows:  twenty-tive  per  cent,  goes  to  the  reserve  fund; 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  administration,  to  bring  out 
talent ;  and  the  remainder  is  paid  as  a  bonus  to  capital  and 
labor,  in  the  propoi-tion  of  interest  to  wages;  if  f.  i. 
during  one  year  eight  times  as  much  was  paid  in  wages  as  in 
interest,  the  latter  receives  one-eighth  the  bonus  that  lal)or 
does.  All  workmen,  however,  do  not  receive  the  same  amount ; 
they  are  divided  into  tluee  classes,  of  which  those  in  the  firat 
chiss  get  twice,  and  those  in  the  second  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  those  in  the  third  class.  All  this  intricacy  is  due  to 
the  Fourieiistic  idea  of  rewarding  Labor,  Capital,  and  Talent. 
These  bonuses,  however,  are  not  paid  in  cash,  but  in  shares, 
and  in  that  way  and  by  viitue  of  the  reserve  fund  it  is,  that 
the  transfer  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  the  fii-st  part  of  what  has  here  been 
said,  the  establishment  of  the  aid,  sick,  and  pension  funds, 
that  (lodin  ought  to  be  a  shining  light  to  our  capitalistic 
employers.  What  an  inunense  relief  it  would  l)e,  if  pauper- 
ism were  alx)lished  in  these  United  States  I  If  in  all  our 
factories  and  workshops  there  was  an  insurance  against 
crushing  i)overty,  agtiinst  the  miseries  resulting  from  illness 
and  old  age !  And  the  result  lies  precisely  In  the  hands  of 
our  employers.  That  is  the  merit  of  Godin,  that  he  has 
shown  tJiem  the  way.  They  need  only  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
.  For  Godin  was  a  social  benefactor  in  his  own  way,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  be.  There  was  not  much  sentiment  in  him, 
except  it  1x5  the  sentiment  of  ambition,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  words  which  he  repeatedly  spoke  to  me.  Of 
coui'se,  I  give  only  the  general  effect  of  his  words  :  — 

''  I  liave  not  founded  this  institution  at  all  from  love 
of  the  persons  under  this  roof  "  (this  I  might  well  believe,  as 
will  ])e  seen  later  on);  "  I  have  founded  it  to  show  to  the  world 
and  my  fellow-capitalists  how  to  proceed  to  alx)lish  la  misere^ 
and  make  the  working  classes  contented.  I  have  presented 
them  a  model.  I  have,  fuither,  been  very  careful  to  show 
that  they  can  do  it  without  being  a  cent  out  of  pocket.  I 
might  have  l)een  a  philanthropist,  but  1  did  not  want  to  be ; 
I  sliould  not  have  accom])lished  my  object  in  that  way.  I 
have  not  given  away  one  cent.  I  have  made  more  money, 
and  am  making  more  in  this  way  than  I  could  possibly  Imve 
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made  the  old  way.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  show  to  the 
world." 

And  the  books  certainly  show  he  spoke  the  truth.  Thus  in 
1883  he  enjoyed  this  substantial  income: 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  154,521  francs. 
Salary  as  Director,  15,000     „ 

Bonus  on  his  Labor  as  Director,  65,172     „ 

Bonus  on  the  interest  of  his  Capital,        24,646     „ 

257,339f.,  or  $52,000. 

During  the  last  five  years  $1,000,000  were  distributed  as 
bonus ;  of  this  sum  Godin  had  as  his  share  f  267,000,  and  all 
his  workmen  $734,000. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  with  such  a  showing  our  capital- 
ists do  not  take  more  kindly  to  profit^haring  ?  that  they  are 
not  broad-minded  enough  to  see  that  it  is  decidedly  to  their 
advantage  ?  It  is  they  who  must  move.  I  have  never  heard 
that  workingmen  have  objected,  though  some  undoubtedly 
might  think  it  at  bottom  an  imposition,  since  they  must 
themselves  create  the  fund  in  which  thej'  are  to  share,  so  that 
it  is  their  employers  rather  than  they  who  get  a  "  bonus." 

In  concluding  this  branch  I  shall  note  some  failures.  At 
one  time  Godin  established  a  restaurant,  to  save  the  house- 
wives the  trouble  of  cooking.  That  did  not  succeed.  Again, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  co-opemtive  stores  are  not  a  suc- 
cess. Great  trouble  has  been  taken  to  bake  the  very  best 
brciad,  and  keep  the  best  stock  of  groceries.  But  a  very 
great  number  still  prefer  to  get  things  from  the  bakers  and 
dealers  in  the  town,  whatever  the  reason  may  be. 

One  day  Godin,  in  his  most  boasting  manner,  said :  — "  I  have 
solved  the  social  problem ;  make  France  into  18,000  Familis- 
teres^  and  the  problem  is  solved.  This  place  is  a  true  Socialist 
model." 

No,  Mr.  Godin,  there  you  were  egregiously  mistaken  —  and 
more,  it  was  a  blunder.  The  Familistere  is  in  no  sense  a 
Socialist  model ;  it  is,  as  we  now  shall  see,  in  some  important 
respects  the  very  reverae,  and  to  represent  this  as  the  final 
outcome  of  social  reforms  has  created  a  deplorable  prejudice  iii 
many. 

In  truth,  I  should  very  much  deplore  to  see  our  United 
States  made  into  32,000  Familisteres.  Though  great  would 
be  the  blessing  in  liaving  pauperism  alx)lished  throughout  our 
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land,  I  still  declare  I  would  not  move  a  foot  to  help  along  such 
a  change.  What  I  mean  is  that  a  progress  would  be  little  desir- 
able which  simply  would  consist  in  the  stomachs  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  being  filled  and  in  material  security  for  the  future, 
unaccompanied  by  intellectual  and  social  improvement.  It  is 
here  the  great  defect  of  the  Familisteres  comes  m.  Intellectu- 
ally and  socially  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Social  Palace  "  are 
on  a  low  stage. 

I  once  broached  this  subject  to  Godin.  He  had  to  admit 
the  facts,  and  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  from  the 
start  took  and  had  to  take  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  who 
offered  themselves,  that  they  constituted  the  great  majority 
of  his  working  force,  and  that  the  surrounding  peasants  were 
duller  and  more  stupid  than  anywhere  else  in  France.  That  is 
a  ver)"  poor  excuse.  Godin  with  his  ideas  and  intentions 
could  easily  have  had  his  pick  of  the  French  artisans.  I 
affirm,  as  already  said,  that  the  defects,  as  the  success,  are 
due  to  Godin's  personal  qualities,  and  they  fully  explain 
them,  too.     It  is  necessary  that  I  be  both  frank  and  plain. 

After  I  had  got  over  my  first  disappointment  I  consoled 
myself,  that  I  should  soon  learn  something  of  the  innumerable 
gatherings  and  societies  which  I,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
assumed  existed  among  them,  and  that  I  should  be  initiated 
into  them.  More  particularly  did  I  wait  to  hear  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  first  public  meeting,  when  I  would  learn 
the  intellectual  bias  and  originality  of  the  various  speakei's,  as 
one  after  another  arose  to  discuss  public  (luestions,  for  I 
natunilly  supposed  that  nearly  eveiybody  would  take  an 
active  part.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  I  did  hear,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  that  in  the  evening  there  would  be  held  a 
public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Peace  Society.  I  took 
my  seat  with  hopes  of  being  highly  interested.  Nearly  every- 
body wiis  there.  A  presiding  officer  took  his  seat,  and  Godin 
commenced  a  harangue  that  lasted  fully  an  hour.  After  he 
got  tlirough,  the  audience  was  called  upon  to  say  something, 
but  t<)  my  great  surprise  no  one  responded.  The  meeting  was 
declared  adjourned  and  all  left.  Outside  I  asked  a  meml)er 
whom  I  had  learned  to  know  as  a  very  intelligent  man,  why 
he  had  not  responded  to  the  call.  His  reply  was:  "My 
friend,  you  do  not  yet  know  Mr.  Godin.  In  a  little  while  you 
will  find  out  that  he  does  not  like  opiX)sition,  and  more  than 
that  he  does  not  want  anybody  to  speak  after  him." 
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Well,  I  did  find  out  that  Godin  could  not  bear  contra- 
diction, and  I  found  out  other  personal  characteristics,  which 
in  themselves  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  defects  of 
the  institution.  Just  as  large-minded  as  he  was  in  business 
affairs,  just  as  narrow  was  his  intellect  and  just  as  uncultured 
his  understanding.  It  perhaps  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
an  ardent  Spiritualist,  continually  holding  seances  in  his 
apartments.  At  the  same  time  his  conceit  was  inordinate.  I 
frequently  heard  his  few  intimates  comj^are  him  to  Buddha, 
Mohammed,  and  Jesus,  and  he  took  the  flattery  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Very  often  when  I  mentioned  this  or  that  celebrated 
man  he  interrupted  me  with,  "  Bah,  he  did  not  found  a  Fam- 

And  his  own  lack  of  sociability  amply  explained  the  unsocial 
character  of  liis  workpeople.  He  sat  in  his  apartment  like  a 
very  king,  with  an  imaginary  line  drawn  around  him  that  no 
one  crossed  except  on  business.  But  the  following  statement 
is  hard  to  believe  of  a  man  who  styled  himself  a  social 
reformer,  yet  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  several  most 
intelligent  men  who  had  been  a  score  of  years  in  the  Familis- 
tere.  My  readers  may  easily  believe  that  a  great  many  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths  had  taken  place  during  all  these 
yeare  among  so  many  people, —  especially  deaths,  for,  remark- 
able to  say,  the  "  Palace "  is  built  upon  a  swamp,  so  tliat 
during  my  visit  a  funeral  took  place  on  an  average  every  week. 
Yet  with  all  these  occasions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  Godin  had  — 
so  it  wa«  said  —  not  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  any  of  his 
people  to  press  their  hands  or  sympathize  with  them, —  except 
wlien  he  accompanied  a  visitor  on  a  tour  of  inspection  over 
his  domain. 

No  one  will  after  this  wonder  that  my  expectations  alx)ut 
private  gatherings  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  deplomble  that  among  1,800  people,  of 
whom  about  forty  young  people  yearly  "  graduate  "  from  the 
schools  of  the  Famllutere^  no  society  of  any  kind  is  kno^vn  — 
yes,  one :  a  brass  band  of  young  men  exists,  that  often  make  a 
diabolical  noise  with  their  practice.  Very  little  reading  is 
done.  Godin  showed  me  with  great  pride  the  "library,'* 
"  free  and  open  to  all."  It  was  a  small  room,  with  a  table 
around  which  some  twenty  could  sit  and  read.  I  generally  . 
found  half  a  dozen  there.  On  Sunday  forenoon  the  school- 
children  are   marclied   into   the   theatre,  when  one  of   the 
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teachere  for  an  hour  reads  aloud  Godin's  moral  reflections 
from  his  books ;  the  adults  are  invited  to  attend.  I  was  told 
that  in  past  years  Godin  had  attempted  to  initiate  his 
people  into  Spiritualism,  by  holding  seances  in  the  theati-e  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  But  to  the  credit  of  '*  liis  i)eople  "  they 
did  not  succeed.  The  schools  which  are  highly  extolled  in 
the  publications  of  the  Familistere^  are  really  only  a  little 
above  the  French  common  elementary  schools.  The  moment 
the  theatre  was  mentioned  my  readers,  I  am  sure,  thought 
tliat  the  talent  of  the  institution  exhibited  itself  there.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  It  is  taken  possession  of  by  strolling 
l)layers  about  every  second  Sunday  evening. 

But  whatn,  then,  do  the  people  do  for  amusement?  Well, 
they  loaf  al)out,  sleep  and  —  drink  an  enormous  quantity  of 
beer  and  eau-de-vie.  One  of  the  buildings  is  used  as  a  saloon, 
and  is  crowded  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sunday. 

No  wonder  that  now  and  then  a  couple  of  intelligent 
Parisian  workingmen,  hearing  of  the  undoubted  mat^jrial 
advanttiges  of  this  institution  come  to  enroll  themselves.  But 
they  never  stay  more  than  a  couple  of  montlis.  They  cannot 
stand  it  any  longer.     Tlien  they  retrace  their  stei)s. 

It  wjis  with  great  pleasure  I  heard  that  Madame  Godin,  on 
her  husband's  death  last  j^ear,  had  been  elected  his  successor. 
Under  her  the  Familistere  may  have  a  great  future.  She  has 
been  connected  with  it  since  its  foundation,  as  Godin's  private 
secretar)',  and  was  married  to  him  a  couple  of  yeai*s  ago.* 


•  She  has  b*?on  credited  with  being  her  husband '»  good*  genius,  and  insniror 
of  all  hiR  soi>ial  ideas,  and  is  just  as  generuus  and  sympathetic  as  her  husband 
was  tlie  reverse. 


CHARACTEKISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 


BY   ALFRED    HENNEQUIN. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  most 
impoi-tiint  characteristics  of  the  American  di-ama  of  to-day, 
with  especial  reference  to  tlie  demands  which  it  makes  upon 
the  working  playwright.  The  inquiry  will  be  inductive,  and 
the  line  of  investigation  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  makes  it 
necessaiy  that  1  leave  out  of  account  the  ideals  of  the  drama- 
tists themselves.  I  shall  thus  expect  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
cej^tion,  not  of  what  the  American  drama  miglit  be  or  ought 
to  be,  but  of  what  it  actually  is.  The  conclusions  drawn 
must  necessarily  be  highly  generalized,  and  if  I  omit  to 
specify  important  exceptions,  it  will  not  be  because  I  do  not 
think  they  occur,  but  because  to  do  so  would  take  me  far 
beyond  my  allotted  limits. 

And  first,  let  us  inquire,  what  is  the  American  dmma, 
where  does  it  come  from,  and  to  what  influences  does  it  owe 
its  principal  chamcteristics  ? 

As  we  glance  over  the  history  of  the  drama  from  its  very 
first  emergence  among  the  primitive  Hellenes,  down  to  the 
production  of  the  "  last  New  York  success,"  we  see  three 
great  epochs  standing  out  in  well-defined  prominence. 

These  epochs  are : 

1.  The  period  of  J2schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes. 

2.  The  period  of  Shakespeare. 

3.  The  period  of  Comeille  and  Racine. 

Each  of  these  epochs  has  its  own  distinctive  characteristics, 
its  own  methods,  its  own  discoveries  in  the  fields  of  dramatic 
effect ;  and  from  each  of  them  have  come  down  influences 
which,  for  good  or  ill,  determine  in  large  measure  the 
character  of  the  drama  of  to-day. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  Greek  ch-ama  we  need  not  dwell 
at  length.  Tlie  stately,  majestic  march  of  tragedy,  with  its 
dark  background  of  fate,  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Aristophanic 
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comedy  with  its  liLssing  lash  of  satire,  the  domestic  scenes  of 
Menander,  mirrored  for  us  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  —  all 
these  are  too  familiar  to  students  of  literature  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  mention.  One  feature  of  the  Greek  dmma, 
however,  calls  for  special  comment,  and  that  is  the  broad 
and  deep  gulf  fixed  between  the  two  literary  forms,  comedy 
and  tragedy.  No  touch  of  comedy,  or  next  to  none,  inter- 
rupts the  calm  movement  of  the  -^chylean  or  Sophoclean 
iambs.  The  tmgic  mask  is  never  exchanged  for  the  comic. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  tragic  element  ever  thrust 
its  awful  face  among  the  gambols  of  the  wanton  folk  of 
Aristophanes.  The  latter  lias,  indeed,  his  moments  of  ear- 
nestness and  his  withering  fire  of  sconi,  but  a  situation  wliich 
even  borders  upon  the  tragic  (as  the  Greeks  understood  it) 
cannot  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  extant  Greek  comedy. 
In  the  Greek  mind,  with  its  strong  bent  for  pure  and  simple 
types,  there  seems  to  liave  existed  an  instinctive  repugnance 
to  the  mingling  of  these  two  forms  of  literature.  Socrates, 
if  we  may  trust  Plato's  ambiguous  statement  in  the  Symp<h 
sium^  believed  that  the  writer  of  comedy  should  also  be  a 
Avriter  of  tragedy  ;  but  even  Socrates,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
have  preferred  to  have  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  food  served 
in  separate  dishes. 

This  divorce  between  comedy  and  tragedy  endured  until 
the  rise  of  the  drama  in  England  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  hear  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  voice 
raised  in  protest  against  the  mingling  of  the  two,  even  so  late 
as  1592.  In  the  Apohgee  for  Poetrie  he  laments  tliat  the 
plays  of  his  contemporaries  "  be  neither  right  tragedies  nor 
right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and  clowns,  not  because  the 
matter  so  carrieth  it,  but  thmst  in  clowns  by  head  and  shoul- 
ders to  play  a  part  in  majestical  matters  with  neither  decency 
nor  discretion."  "  The  whole  tract  of.  a  comedy,"  he  adds^ 
"should  be  full  of  delight,  as  the  tragedy  should  be  still 
maintained  in  a  well  mised  admiration."  But  this  i*e-affirma- 
tion  of  the  classic  partition  of  comedy  and  tragedy  was  soon 
rendered  nugatoiy  by  the  rising  splendor  of  the  Shakespearian 
drama.  Life  and  thought  in  the  Elizabethan  era  were  too  rich, 
too  full,  too  turbulent,  to  pursue  steadfastly  the  old  narrow 
lines.  The  whole  man  must  find  expression.  Grief  and  laugh- 
ter, pride  and  tears,  scorn  and  love,  marriage  and  death, — all 
the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  man  throng,  jostling  through  the 
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plays  of  Shakespeare  just  as  they  throng  through  the  wide 
gates  of  life.  Tragedy  and  comedy,  in  tte  old  sense,  meet  and 
disap{>ear.  By  some  strange  process,  akin  to  the  transmuta- 
tions of  modem  chemistr}%  the  old  elements  combine  and  form 
a  new  compound,  resembling  in  no  way  either  of  the  original 
ones.  The  Sliakesjjearian  drama  was  a  discoverj%  a  revela- 
tion. Trj'ing  it  by  the  old  principles,  critics  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  It  seemed  a  mere  falrago.  The  unity  of  the 
old  forms  was  sought  for  in  vain.  It  was  moving,  and  it  was 
beautiful,  and  it  was  life,  but  was  it  art  ?  Even  among  the 
Englishmen  who  loved  and  appreciated  Sliakespeare  most, 
there  was  doubt  on  this  score.  Ben  Jonson  thought  his 
friend  "  wanted  art."  Milton  spoke  of  liis  "  native  wood- 
notes  wild,"  and  later,  in  the  preface  to  Samson  Agaristes, 
laid  down  principles  of  dramatic  construction,  the  application 
of  wliich  would  bar  Shakespeare  out  of  the  list  of  great 
artists.  The  object  of  the  preface,  says  Milton,  is  "  to  >'indi- 
cate  tragedy  from  the  small  esteem,  or  rather  infamy,  which 
in  the  account  of  many  it  undergoes  at  tins  day  with  other 
common  interludes ;  happening  througK  the  poet's  error  of 
intermixing  comic  stuff  with  tragic  sadness  and  gravity ;  or 
introducing  trivial  and  vulgar  persons,  which  by  all  judicious 
liatli  been  counted  absurd  ;  and  brought  in  without  discretion, 
corruptly  to  gratify  the  i)eople." 

We  of  the  present  day  do  not  feel  the  need  of  vindicating 
Elizal)ethan  tragedy  from  such  charges  as  these.  We  see  in 
it  a  higher  kind  of  art,  Ixjaring  within  it  "  the  promise  and 
the  potency"  of  new  and  higher  conceptions  of  dramatic 
function.  Tliat  Milton  could  not  so  regaixl  it  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  never  founded  in  Englahd 
a  Shakespearian  school.  He  rose  and  set  —  a  bright,  j)artic- 
ular  stiir,  with  a  group  of  brilliant  satellites ;  but  he  drew 
no  host  after  him.  When  he  and  his  had  passed  away,  the 
literary  current  of  thought  flowed  on  almost  as  though  he  hiul 
not  been.  And  wlien  his  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
it  wa^,  strange  to  say,  not  in  England,  but  in  Germany  (and 
later  in  France)  that  the  long-buried  seed  tegan  to  swell  and 
sprout  and  thrust  strong  leaflets  upwards  toward  the  sunlight. 

Meanwliile  the  old  Greek  dramatic  traditions  had  jiassed 
down  in  a  direct  line  through  It«aly  to  France,  where  they 
emerged  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  form  of  the  French 
classical  tragedy  and  comedy.     In  their  transmission  they 
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had  received  strange  warpings  and  distortions.  The  law  of 
the  three  unities,  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  was 
evolved  by  ingenious  Fi-ench  critics  from  an  ambiguous  pas- 
sage in  Aristotle's  "  Poetics."  The  slow  stateliness  of  the 
okl  tragedy  became  in  the  new  an  imitation  of  the  artificial 
mannera  of  the  court ;  the  dignified  language  of  tlie  Greek 
cliaracters  re-appeared  in  the  French  drama  as  an  affectation 
of  fine  phrases.  The  stylistic  grace  and  purity  of  the  Greek 
tragedies,  bom  of  the  Greek's  natural  love  of  beauty,  became 
slavish  adherence  to  formal  rules  of  rhetoric  and  vei-sifica- 
tion.  Especially  is  it  to  be  noted  that  the  dividing  line 
between  comedy  and  tragedy  was  shaii>ly  drawn,  and  the 
limits  of  each  defined  by  set  and  formal  rules.  A  play 
which  ended  with  a  death  must  be  called  a  tragedy ;  a  play 
which  (Ud  not  must  be  called  a  comedy  —  a  wide  depailuie, 
it  must  be  observed,  from  the  custom  of  the  (i reeks,  many  of 
whose  tragedies  end  happily. 

The  Shakespearian  drama,  broad,  beautiful,  human,  and 
in  the  truest  sense,  artistic,  waved  across  the  face  of  Eng- 
land, and  left  no  trace.  The  French  classic  drama,  pomj)ous, 
artificial,  and  unreal,  ploughed  its  naiTow  furrow  straight 
through  the  literature  of  two  centuries  and  five  great  jKJoples. 
Not  only  in  France,  but  in  England,  in  Gennany,  in  Si)ain, 
and  in  Itiily,  the  new  school  was  recognized  as  supreme,  its 
yoke  was  voluntiirily  assumed.  As  it8  influence  spread, 
there  sprang  up  a  spirit  of  formalism  which  blinded  men's 
eyes  to  the  Iwauties  of  the  Shake8{)earian  type  of  drama. 
Voltaire,  as  eveiy  one  knows,  thought  Slmkespeare  un  saltim" 
banque  qui  a  des  saiUtes  heureiises^  et  qui  fait  des  contortfions. 
Rymer  com])ared  the  author  of  Othello  to  an  African 
baboon,  and  this  was  no  passing  phiise  of  criticism. 
There  are  men  now  living  who  can  recall  the  time  when, 
even  in  England,  Shakes^^eare  was  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  critics  and  thinkei's  as  '*  wanting  art  ";  as  a  genius,  indeed, 
but  still  ignorant  of  those  laws  of  coirect  tiuste  which  no 
cultivator  of  ])olite  letters  could  well  afford  to  be  without. 
Even  those  who  openly  worshipped  at  his  shrine,  seemed  to 
have  an  uneasy  sense  that  something  was  irregular  alK)ut  his 
canonization,  that  if  he  had  looked  a  little  more  carefully 
after  his  unities,  and  not  killed  so  many  people  on  the  stivge 
in  full  view  of  tlie  audience,  his  pre-eminence  in  literature 
would  have  lx*en  nuich  ciisier  to  demonstrate. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  dramatic  literature  in  France  and 
England,  down  to  tlie  opening  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  then  that  that  curious  movement  known  as  Romanticism 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  And  wliat  was  Romanticism  ? 
Upon  this  point,  perhaj)s,  no  writer  has  written  with  more 
luminousness  than  Paul  Bourget  in  his  essay  on  Gustave 
Flaubei-t.  The  idea  first  attached  to  the  word,  says  he  was 
Vimpression  des  paysat/es  vaporeus  et  de  la  poSsie  songeuse 
du  nord^  par  coiitraste  avec  les  'paysagea  d  vives  arStes  et 
la  poSale  a  ligneB  pr Seises  de  nos  contrSes  latinea.  For 
the  Latin  races  then,  Romanticism  meant  the  opening 
of  their  eyes  to  the  significance  of  Germanic  art.  And 
what  could  it  mean  for  the  Germanic  nations?  Precisely 
the  same  thing.  England  and  Germany  liad  been  Gal- 
licised.  A  thick  scale  of  formalism  had  overspread  the 
minds  of  all  who  had  come  under  French  influence.  Ro- 
manticism, wliich  was  for  France  a  revelation  of  what  she 
had  never  felt  before,  was,  therefore,  for  Germany  and  Eng- 
land simply  a  return  to  the  old  Northern  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling.  In  philosophy,  in  religion,  in  art,  it  was  a 
renaissance  of  the  native  Germanic  spirit  of  liberty  so  long 
entombed  in  tlie  Latin  sarcophagus  of  discipline.  In  the 
cb'ama,  with  which  we  are  here  especially  concerned,  it  took 
the  form  of  a  revolt  from  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of  the 
three  unities  and  the  formal  rules  of  versification.  In  France 
the  elder  Duniiis  battered  at  the  gates  of  cltussicism  with  his 
powerful  dramas  consisting  of  '^  three  blank  walls  and  a 
human  passion  " ;  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  preface  to  Cromwell^ 
blew  the  mighty  horn  which  brought  temple  and  tower  to 
the  gi'ound.  In  Germany,  Lessing  early  protested  against 
the  dictation  of  the  French  school,  and  the  genius  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  replaced  the  lifeless  models  of  the  earlier 
dramatists  by  living  works  of  genius. 

But  did  a  new  school  arise  out  of  this  sudden  u])heaval  of 
the  dramatic  crust?  No.  Not  one  new  principle  of  dramatic 
effectiveness  or  combination  was  discovered.  The  whole 
romantic  movement,  so  far  as  the  drama  was  concerned,  was 
simply  a  revival.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
emergence  of  the  Shakespearian  conception  which  had  so  long 
lain  dormant  beneath  the  surface.  Shakespeare  was  the 
inspiration  of  Goethe  and  of  Victor  Hugo.  Without  him 
they  could  not  have  Ikjcu  dramatistii  such  as  we  know  them. 
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They  did  nothing  which  Sliakespeare  had  not  already  done  — 
and  done,  men  may  add,  without  prejudice  to  the  two  most 
brilliant  geniuses  of  modem  times,  better  than  they  could 
possibly  hope  to  do  it. 

It  may  be  asked  at  this  point,  why  I  have  said  nothing 
concerning  the  drama  in  England  as  affected  by  the  new 
movement.  The  answer  is  that  there  was  no  English  drama 
to  be  affected.  The  literary  stream  in  England  turned  aside 
and  left  the  old  channels  of  the  drama  choked  with  sand. 
The  romantic  spirit  found  vent  in  the  lyric  and  in  the  novel. 
The  only  man  of  genius  who  sought  expression  in  the 
di'amatic  form  —  Byron  —  represented  a  counter-renaissance 
which  strove  to  imprison  the  English  imagination  in  the  nar- 
row limits  of  French  classicism.  But  there  was  no  dramatic 
imagination  in  England  to  be  imprisoned,  no  native  impulse 
as  in  France  and  Germany  to  do  for  the  nineteenth  century 
what  Shakespeare  had  done  for  the  sixteenth.  Consequently 
we  find  that  the  English  drama,  from  the  early  part  of  the 
century  down  to  the  present  day,  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  tmnslations,  imitations,  and  adaptations  of  foreign  (mostly 
French)  originals.  True,  out  of  these  imitations  have  been 
developed,  through  the  modifying  influence  of  the  envii'on- 
ment,  distinctively  English  types,  but  none  the  less  must  we 
look  to  France  for  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  significance 
iis  well  as  the  origin  of  these  typical  forms. 

The  romantic  movement  overthrew  the  sovereignty  of  the 
old  classic  school,  but  did  it  altogether  escai)e  the  influence 
of  the  old  ti-aditions  ?  By  no  means.  The  classic  spirit  was, 
after  all,  the  best  representative  of  the  French  genius,  and  on 
that  account  appealed  strongly  to  the  instincts  of  French 
playwrights  even  in  the  heat  of  revolt.  In  Germany  we  see 
complete  emancipation  from  the  classic  idea  resulting  in  such 
neglect  of  form  as  is  apparent  in  Faust^  Wilhelm  Meister^  and 
the  writings  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  For  French  writers  this 
riotous  freedom  was  something  longed  for  but  never  attained. 
The  influence  of  the  classic  period  survived  and  manifested 
itself  in  the  more  perfect  ensemble^  in  the  superior  teclmical 
construction,  in  the  more  artful  employment  of  theatrical 
devices,  of  French  as  compared  with  German  di-amas.  The 
French  writer,  as  I  have  shown,  could  not  throw  aside  rules 
and  fall  back  upon  his  natural  instincts ;  rules  had  liecome 
his  natural  instincts.     And  so  we  find  the  most  rebellious  of 
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the  Romanticists  still  studying  the  neat  adaptation  of  part  to 
part,  still  seeking  for  ingenious  interplay  of  incident  with 
incident,  still  expending  infinite  pains  upon  form  and  tech- 
nique to  the  neglect  of  character  and  thought. 

From  this  imion  of  Germanic  freedom  with  French  classic 
tradition,  two  types  of  plays  sprang  into  existence  in  France, 
the  ronia,ptic  melodrama,  created  by  the  prodigal  imagination 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  p^re ;  and  the  i*omantic  tragedy,  the 
creation  of  the  more  poetic  genius  of  Victor  Hugo.  As  the 
glamour  of  the  fii-st  dawn  of  Romanticism  began  to  pale  and 

"  Fade  into  the  light  of  common  day," 

under  the  influence  of  the  scientific  and  critical  movement, 
these  two  types  gradually  took  on  certain  social  aspects. 
While  retaining  the  fervor  and  bombast  of  the  language, 
while  preserving  still  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  life  and 
character,  the  melodrama  came  to  allow  scenes  and  incidents 
colored  with  the  sober  hues  of  everyday  life  to  intrude  upon 
its  domain.  The  contrasts  and  incongruities  thus  brought 
about  could  not  fail  to  strifte  the  artistic  sense  of  French 
playwrights  unfavorably.  The  melodrama  fell  into  disrepute. 
It  was  by  degrees  shut  out  from  the  higher  class  of  theatres 
and  finally  found  its  proper  abiding  place  in  the  Theatre 
Monmartre  and  the  like  —  the  Bowery  theatres  of  Paris. 

The  other  type  of  drama,  the  romantic  tragedy,  also  saw 
its  course  passing  at  once  into  what  the  French  call  the 
drame.  Under  the  influence  of  the  scientific  movement  it 
drew  upon  the  social  s{)liere  for  its  material,  and  allowed  the 
incursion  of  modern  themes,  but  at  the  same  time  it  softened 
the  terribiltd  of  its  language,  and  sought  compensation  for 
the  loss  in  the  introduction  of  powerful  emotional  effects. 
Herein,  however,  lay  the  seeds  of  its  decay.  The  emotional 
degenerated  into  the  sensational.  At  the  present  time  the 
drame  also  is  beginning  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  powerful  example  of  Sardou,  could  hardly  hold 
its  own  in  France  to-day. 

But  out  of  the  dying  drame  sprang  still  another  form  of 
play  endowed  with  greater  vigor  than  all  the  rest,  namely, 
the  com^die.  The  native  aptitude  of  the  French  for  brisk 
play  of  wit  and  satire  here  finds  perfect  vent.  The  foreign  ele- 
ment of  deep  and  naive  feeling  is  almost  crowded  out  of  sight, 
and  the  French  genius  again  finds  characteristic  expression. 
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Turning  now,  after  this  long  intro<luction,  to  the  dramivs 
of  England  and  America  at  the  present  time,  let  us  consider 
what  French  forms  we  find  develoi)ed  into  English  types. 
Two,  and  two  only :  The  melodrama  and  the  comSdie.  The 
French  melodrama,  condemned  by  the  French  sense  of 
artistic  form,  found  no  such  opposition  in  England.  It 
appealed  rather  to  the  English  sense  of  formlessness,  or  better, 
perhaps,  to  the  English  love  of  strong  effect,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  formal  and  tecluiical  perfection.  It  became, 
therefore,  the  basis  for  one  leading  type  of  English  and 
American  plays.  Examine  wliat  American  play  you  will, 
you  find  in  it  some  traces  of  melodrama,  some  straining  after 
effect  by  means  of  exaggerated  sentiments,  language,  or 
characterization,  introduced  heedlessly  at  the  expense  of 
artistic  moderation  and  naturalness.  Adding  to  this  quality 
the  social  element  borrowed  from  the  Fi-ench  drame^  we  may 
set  down  as  one  prevalent  type  of  American  plays  the  social 
melodmma. 

The  other  principle  type  is  derived,  as  I  have  said,  from 
the  French  comSdie^  a  word  which  is  susceptible  of  a  great 
variety  of  meanings  but  which  I  am  here  using  to  uiclude 
what  corresponds  in  France  to  our  comedy  of  incidents,  and 
comedy  of  manners.  As  examples  of  the  first  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lighter  comedies  of  Scribe,  and  the  long  list  of 
farces  by  the  autlior  of  BfhS  and  Les  Dominos  Roses  ;  of  the 
second  the  chai-acter  sketches  of  Deo  Musset,  the  comedies  of 
Angier  and  Labiche.  The  French  comSdies^  therefore,  which 
have  liad  influence  in  this  country,  range  all  the  way  from 
dignified  comedy,  properly  so  called,  to  screaming  farces.  Of 
these  it  is  the  comedies  of  incidents  and  tlie  light  farce  which 
have  left  upon  our  playwrights  the  most  lasting  impress. 

We  have  now  seen  what  are  the  sources  from  which  the 
American  drama  draws  its  models.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  environment  of  the  American  playwright  and  the 
demands  upon  him  by  his  audience. 

In  America  tlie  theatre  is  a  play-house,  the  play  is  a  show. 
Splendid  as  has  Ix^en  the  history  of  the  drama,  sacred  as  are 
the  iLssociations  which  cluster  about  the  names  of  the  grfeat 
dramatists, —  for  the  great  l)ody  of  the  higher  class  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  theatrical  performances  are  still  placed,  as 
tliey  were  in  the  period  of  dominant  Puritanic  influence,  on  a 
par  with  l)ear-baiting  and  rope  walking, —  actors  are  still  rated 
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in  some  quai-tera  but  a  degree  above  vagrants  and  sturdj'- 
beggars ;  the  stage  is  regarded  much  as  a  mediaeval  baron 
regarded  the  antics  of  the  court  fool.  So  long  as  the  fellow's 
sallies  were  amusing  he  was  given  full  liberty,  but  if  he  dared 
to  speak  his  mind  in  seriousness,  to  the  stocks  with  him  ! 
The  American  audience  will  consent  to  be  amused  by  it8 
drama  or  to  be  moved  to  fictitious  sorrow,  but  it  will  not 
patiently  permit  itself  to  be  instructed.  It  will  submit  to 
rank  and  fustian  ineffable,  to  buffoonery  and  horse-play  un- 
speakable, but  it  will  not  listen  to  the  discussion  of  a  senous 
social  problem.  The  amusement  must  be  laughable,  but 
nothing  more. 

Nor  will  it  suffer  itself  to  be  instructed  or  amused  in  what 
it  calls  an  immoral  way.  It  likes  to  see  virtue  rewarded  and 
vice  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I  have  known  two  cases  in 
which  American  dramatists  spent  days  in  devising  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  usual  appearance  of  the  police  officer  at  the 
close  of  the  play.  So  far  as  the  audience  was  concerned,  it 
was  time  wasted.  The  handcuffing  of  the  villain,  though  it 
may  be  caviare  to  the  critics,  never  fails  to  bring  its  round  of 
applause  from  both  the  gallery  and  parquet.  In  the  same 
line  is  the  hunger  of  the  American  audience  for  **  sentiments," 
bits  of  ethical  trueism  worded  in  gorgeous  emotional  lan- 
guage. These  will  be  accepted  and  applauded  even  when 
put  in  the  mouths  of  errant  rascals. 

This  shrinking  from  the  immoral  precludes  the  disciLssion 
of  what  are  known  as  delicate  questions  —  in  brief  of  the 
one  question  which  forms  the  central  motive  of  so  many 
French  dramas.  Adultery  may,  indeed,  be  hinted  at  in 
American  plays,  as  it  may  even  form  an  important  element 
of  the  plot,  but  it  must  not  be  seriously  discussed  or  even 
presented  as  a  problem.  The  dramatist  must  let  us  see  his 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  must  he  openly,  definitely,  unhesi- 
tiitingly  condemnatory.  In  fact^  the  subject  must  not  be 
presented  as  a  question  at  all,  but  as  a  sin. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  many  cliisses 
of  plays  popular  in  France,  never  can  be  made  so  in  America, 
so  long  as  the  present  conditions  prevail.  Wlmt  are  more 
cliarming  to  the  reader  than  the  little  comedies  of  Alfi'ed  de 
Musset?  They  have  a  flavor,  a  delicious  bouquet  which  he 
who  has  once  tasted  it  can  never  forget.  It  would  be  folly, 
however,  to  present  them  on  the  American  stage.      Their 
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delicacy  would  not  be  appreciated.  Again,  what  are  more 
satisfying,  elevating,  and  delightful  altogether,  tliau  the  quiet 
studies  of  Angier,  with  their  steady,  uniform  lAvenients  of 
plot,  their  deft  character-sketching,  and  their  keen-edged 
satire  ?  And  yet  who  would  venture  to  bring  out  in  this 
country  —  '*on  the  road"  especially  —  Le  Fils  de  Oiboyer? 
It  would  not  be  understood.  Finally,  what  is  more  masterly 
in  its  way  than  Le  Fih  Naturel  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  fih  ? 
And  yet  ruin  awaits  the  man  who  tries  to  produce  it  in 
America.     It  would  not  be  tolerated. 

What,  then,  are  the  requirements  of  the  American  drama  ? 
We  have  seen  that  two  main  types  of  plays  have  come  down 
to  us  through  the  French,  and  we  have  considered  some  of 
the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  American  audiences.  Com- 
bining these  two  ideas,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  char- 
acteristics as  being  in  the  main  those  most  likely  to  prove 
successful  in  American  plays :  — 

1.  Strong  melodramatic  situations. 

2.  Farcical  scenes  and  incidents. 

3.  Horse-play,  song,  and  dance,  etc. 

4.  Moral  sentiments. 

5.  Poetic  justice. 

Comment  on  this  summary  would  be  superfluous,  even  if 
there  wei*e  space  to  undertake  it.  It  speaks  for  itself.  But 
a  word  is  necessary  perhaps,  in  order  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tion. Mast  we,  in  view  of  what  lias  l)een  said,  regard  the 
dramatic  outlook  as  wholly  discouraging?  Certainly,  no  such 
implication  wiis  intended.  The  inquiry  has  been  wholly 
inductive.  The  results  are  l)efore  us.  We  see  that  up  to 
tlie  present  time  the  efforts  of  English  and  American  play- 
wrights to  satisfy  tlie  public  have  produced  mongrel  composi- 
tions built  upon  French  originals.  This  is  the  present  stiite 
of  the  American  di*ama.  Does  not  tlie  hope  of  the  future 
drama  lie  in  the  {X)ssibility  that  some  dramatist  will  break 
away  from  the  French  tniditions  and  either  return  to  tlie 
earlier  source  of  inspiration,  or  else  find  here  on  native  soil 
the  spring  whose  waters  fill  us  with  immortal  tliirst  ? 


IN  HEAVEN  AND  ON  EARTH. 


KO-NAME   SERIES.      XUMBEU   THREE. 


The  Biblical  assertion  that  God  made  man  after  His  own 
image  has  been  of  late  oi)jx)sed  by  the  counter-assertion  that 
man  fonns  God  after  liis  own  shaj^e ;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  idea,  has  the  well-known  sentence  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
"  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  been  changed 
by  Colonel  IngersoU  into  the  phi*ase,  "  An  honest  God  is_the 
noblest  work  of  man."     Leavincf  for  the  present  undecided 

lich  of  the  two  assertions  is  most  strongly  founded  upon 
fact,  it  is  obvious  that  both  parties  do  agree  in  one  point,  viz : 
tliat  there  does  exist  a  similarity  between  God  and  man ;  they 
Ixjgin  to  dissent  only  when  they  attempt  to  find  the  cause  for 
that  similarity.  It  is  only  then,  when  one  l)arty  asserts  that* 
man  is  somewhat  sunilar  to  God,  l)ecau8e  God  fashioned  him 
purposely  after  His  on^ti  image,  and  the  other  side  claims  that 
a  similarity  between  God  and  man  becomes  noticeable  merely 
l>ecaase  man  has  formed  all  his  conceptions  of  a  Div^iiit}- 
from  an  a  priori  conception  of  himself. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  fii'st  claimant  that  he  cannot 
prove  liis  .assertions  satisfactorily.  He  lias  no  other  testimony 
wherewitli  to  prove  it,  than  that  a  passage  in  the  Bil)le  informs 
liini  of  the  mode  in  which  God  is  said  to  have  created  this 
world  and  the  human  being.  With  this  only  witness  he 
stiinds  and  falls.  No  sooner  is  objection  taken  to  the 
reliability  of  this  witness  than  his  claim  falLs  to  the  ground. 
There  is  no  other  proof  for  him  within  reach,  l)ecause  no 
knowledge  can  be  had  of  the  shape  of  God,  the  type  after 
which,  tlie  claimant  says,  man  has  been  formed. 

If  this  assertion  had  not  contained  a  flatteiy  to  man,  and  if 
it  were  not  a  fact  that  flattery  is  eagerly  swallowed  by  all, 
even  if  administered  in  a  coai*se  form,  the  claim  that  man  has 
been  fiushioned  after  the  imagfe  of  (lod  would  never  have  been 
made,  or  if  ever  made,  would  have  l>een  dropped  as  un- 
tenable long   ago.     It  hius  survived  merely    because    people 
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feel  flattered  by  it,  and  l)ecause  it  gratifies  their  vanity  to 
think  that  only  a  slight  difference  exists  between  their  little 
selves  and  that  great  force  out  of  which  this  \||st  universe 
evolved. 

The  other  claimant  is  supported  by  numerous  witnesses 
and  there  are  but  two  reason^  why  he  still  fails  to  convince 
people  of  the  validity  of  his  claims.  The  first  is,  that  his 
claim  conveys  no  flatter}^  and  the  second,  that  it  fails  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  all  tilings,  which  is  so 
much  ci-aved.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
seek  always  for  a  starting  point ;  we  want  to  begin  always 
at  the  beginning.  It  leaves  us  unsatisfied  to  begin  in  the 
middle  of  a  story  and  thus  we  desire  to  know  how  this  world, 
into  which  we  have  been  placed,  has  come  into  existence.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tell  people  that  the  limits  of  the  mind  do  not 
extend  so  far,  and  that  there  are  situations  with  which  even 
the  most  acute  mind  cannot  grapple ;  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  them 
that  even  when  we  go  back  to  the  fii'st  day,  the  question  will 
still  tonnent  us.  Wliat  happened  before  that  day?  Or, 
if  we  return  to  the  very  first  chicken,  the  question  will  still 
^arise  :  What  hen  laid  the  egg  from  which  it  was  hatched  ? 
To  stop  such  questions,  and  to  give  rest, -to-tihe  mind,  God 
^vas  plawied  jit^ the  exti*eme  end  of  liistory .  He  was  accepted 
as  the  cause  from  which  tlie  universe  went  forth  as  an 
effect  and  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  that  cause  was 
ruled  out  as  impro{)er.  God  became,  therefore,  the  great 
i-allying  point  from  which  all  philosophies  could  start  and  the 
assertion  that  God  was  made  by  man  after  his  own  image 
(fould  not  but  destroy  such  a  pleasant  theory,  without  offer- 
ing a  l)etter  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  astonishing  how 
people  will  neglect  present  and  future,  and  dive  into  th§ 
piist  in  order  to  find  therein  a  key  to  their  actions ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  all  religions  and  all  philosophies,  instead 
of  starting  from  the  position  in  which  they  found  mankind, 
have  all  wasted  force  and  time  in  the  ever  resultless  search 
after  the  origin  of  all  things  and  in  vain  speculations  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  this  world  wiis  created. 

He  who  claims  that  man  fashions  his  God  after  his  own 
image  need  not  be  of  necessity  an  atheist,  nor  must  such 
an  expression  be  considered  l)ljisphemy.  He  merely  denies 
that  man  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  God.  He  holds  that 
the  human  mind  is  too  small  to  encompass  God,  and  that 
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the  faint  approach  which  he  makes  towards  the  knowledge  of 
that  great  force  in  which  all  creation  lives  and  moves  is  of  a 
metaphoridH  nature,  and  taken  from  the  circle  of  experiences 
by  which  man  is  surrounded.  His  assertion,  although  it  may 
sound  irreverent,  does  not,  therefore,  contain  any  irreverence. 
He  does  not  mean  to  express  by  it  the  thought  that  man  is 
superior  to  God,  or  that  man  is  the  cause  from  w^hich  God 
emanated.  He  merely  says  in  so  many  words  that  w^hatever 
ideas  have  been  formed  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  God,  have 
all  been  taken  from  human  experience.  To  establish  his 
proposition  the  claimant  can  bring  a  number  of  proofs,  to 
present  one  of  which  is  the  object  of  this  jjaper. 

There  are  in  all  three  forms  of  government :  Despotism, 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  Republicanism.  In  the  first 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  ruler  is  the  law  of  the  land,  to  which 
eveiybody  must  yield  obedience  without  even  questioning  the 
motives  of  the  ruler.  To  make  his  power  more  impressive 
and  to  enforce  his  laws,  the  despot  will  surround  himself  both 
with  a  brilliant  court  and  vnth  a  large  army.  To  reach  him 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  the  common  citizen,  who  must  be 
satisfied  if  he  is  able  to  gain  the  ear  of  any  of  his  attendants. 
It  is  supposed,  quite  naturally,  that  nothing  pleases  a  despot 
l)etter  than  flattery  which  not  alone  acknowledges  his  power 
and  the  duty  of  all  to  peld  to  it,  but  even  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  his  arbitrary  rulings. 

In  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  ix)wer  of  the  king  is 
somewhat  clipi)ed.  He  cannot  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner  ; 
he  has  to  yield  to  a  power  that  is  gi*eater  than  his,  viz. :  to 
law.  Although  he  may  have  had  his  hand  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  law,  he  is  3'et  bound  by  it  and  expected  to 
execute  it,  when  occasion  requires,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  given.  Though  his  authority  is  still  acknowledged, 
though  he  is  still  admired  and  adored  by  his  people,  yet  he 
is  more  ap])roachable,  and  whenever  he  transgresses  the 
limits  of  his  rights,  people  will  not  hesitate  to  criticise  his 
jictions  and  to  hold  him  responsible.  They  do  not  fear  him, 
as  people  will  fear  a  despot ;  and  if  he  appeals  to  any  of 
their  sentiments,  it  is  rather  to  that  of  love  than  of  awe. 

In  a  republic  the  highest  official  is  merely  the  administra- 
tor of  the  commonwealth.  He  may  declare  himself  unwill- 
ing by  his  veto  to  undertake  the  execution  of  certain  Uws, 
and  thus  shirk  his  responsibility ;  but  liis  is  not  a  legislative 
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power  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  People  neither  fear 
him  nor  exactly  love  him ;  they  rather  watch  U|[i,  hold  him 
to  his  duty,  and  if  they  honor  him  it  Ls  from  a  feeling  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  towards  a  public  servant  who  has 
served  them  well. 

Now  if  we  look  about  us  we  shall  find  that  people  did,  do, 
and  will  ever  form  their  conception  of  God  exactly  after  the 
pattern  of  the  government  to  which  they  are  subjects,  and 
hence  people  are  not  eijtirely  wrong  when  they  assert  that 
man  fashions  God  after  his  own  image. 

In  those  ancient  times  when  despotism  prevailed  ;  when  a 
king  ruled  the  people  by  his  arbitrary  will ;  when  he  sur- 
rounded himself  by  a  pompous  court,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  authority,  withdrew  from  the-  touch  of  and 
contact  with  the  people;  when  hired  soldiers  blindly 
enforced  his  arbitrary  decisions, —  at  such  times  and  in  such 
countries  people  imagined  God  to  be  exactly  such  a  despot, 
and  to  rule  the  world  in  exactly  such  a  despotic  manner. 
They  not  only  imagined  but  described  Ilim  as  sitting  upon  a 
tluone,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  servants  who  would  sing  His 
praises  and  approach  Him  with  the  deepest  reverence.  They 
spoke  of  Him  as  a  judge  who  on  certtiin  days  will  hold  His 
court;  who  will  be  informed  by  an  attorney  of  the  evil  deeds 
of  men,  liear  the  counter-statements  of  an  appointed  advo- 
cate, examine  the  book  in  which  all  the  deeds  of  men  are 
in8cril>ed,  and  then  reward  or  punish  them.  They  considered 
it  the  highest  glory  and  the  greatest  reward  to  be  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  that  king  and  took  it  for  granted  tliat  He 
luid  dungeons,  prison-cells,  and  torture  chambers  at  His  dis- 
posal wherein  to  punish  malefjictors.  The  greatest  crime 
with  them  was  blasphemy ;  all  this  exactly  as  if  God  were 
indeed  a  despot  like  the  one  who  ruled  tliem  on  earth.  In 
all  ancient  religion  God  is  pictured  as  a  despot  with  little 
variation  which  resulted  from  the  smaller  or  larger  territory 
over  which  their  king  ruled  or  the  greater  or  less  affluence  in 
which  they  lived. 

The  only  nations  of  antiquity  in  which  the  republican 
form  of  government  prevailed  were  Greece  and  Rome,  and  on 
that  very  accoinit  we  find  there  that  people  instead  of  imagin- 
ing the  world  ruled  by  one  God,  believed  in  a  multiplicity  of 
divinities  who  would  counteract  one  another's  efforts  exactly 
as  do  j>oliticians  or  the  leaders  of  factions  in  a  republic.     In 
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the  Orient,  or   in  Egypt,  only  one  God,  though  sometimes 
under  difif^nt  names,  was  worshipped  as  the  supreme  being, 
and  if  other  forces  were  worshipped  by  his  side  they  were 
considered    to    be    hLs    servants,   mediators   who,   standing 
nearer  to  the  throne  of  God,  could  be  serviceable  to  man. 
Behind  these  polytheistic  notions  there  was  always  hidden 
the  monotheistic   idea.     Not  so  in  Greece  or  Rome.     The 
republican  form  of  government  caused  them  to  imagine  a  jolly 
crowd  of  gods,  one  equal  in  power  to  the  other,  each  ready- 
to  fight  the  other.     Among  the  more  cultured  classes  atheism 
prevailed.     Disliking  party  strife   and  finding  that  the    re- 
nowned party  leaders  were  after  all  the  most  miserable  crea- 
tures who  neither  deserved  love  nor  needed  to  be  feared,  these 
classes  thought,  in  a  similar  way  of  their  gods,  and  came  to 
the    conclusion  that   they   all  were  myths.     Not   until  the 
vast  Romcan  empire  came  under  the  rule  of  one  man,  who, 
like  an  oriental  despot,  surrounded  himself  with  a  magnifi- 
cent court  and  enforced  his  arbitrary  rulings  by  a  well-drilled 
army  of   liired  soldiers,  did  peoj)le    open  their  minds  to  a 
imitarian  conception  of  God.     When  it  afterwards  happened 
that    Roman    Caesars    invited    some    other    men    to   share 
with    them    the   honors   of    the   government,    and  adopted 
even  during  their  lifetime  a  near  relative    to  l)ecome  their 
successor,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  help  them  govern  the  vast 
empire,  the  idea  of  a  God  Father  and  of  a  God  Son,  yea,  even 
of  a  third  pei*son  in  the  divinity,  sprang  up  and  found  favor. 
It  Ls  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  trinitarian  idea  was  bom 
at  the  time  when  Roman  emperors  made  it  a  practice  to  share 
their  throne  with  one  or  two  others ;  it  was  in  consequence 
of  it. 

The  establishment  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  could 
not  but  bring  alx)ut  again  an  important  change  in  the  concep- 
tion of  God.  In  England  and  Germany,  in  which  countries 
this  form  had  fii-st  taken  root,  the  God-idea  soon  assumed 
a  new  shape.  Though  God  is  still  considered  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  universe;  though  He  is  still  believed  to  hold 
somewhere  a  magnificent  court,  He  ceases  to  l)e  feared  so 
much  as  heretofore.  People  think  they  owe  Him  respect 
and  love,  because  He  has  been  tlie  God  of  their  ancestor,  or 
because  all  good  things  come  from  Him.  He  is  thought  of 
more  as  an  executive  officer  who  lias  to  administer  the  laws 
which  govern  the  universe,  and  these  laws  are  understood  to 
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be  immutable.  Although  God  is  yet  supposed  to  have 
formulated  them,  people  become  convinced  that  He  cannot 
change  the  least  of  them.  While  a  despot  might  be  induced 
by  flattery  to  favor  the  flatterer,  the  constitutional  king,  who 
himself  is  governed  by  law,  cannot  set  aside  any  law  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  a  personal  friend,  and  exactly  for  these 
same  reasons  the  efficacy  of  prayer  began  to  be  doubted, 
because  God  was  no  longer  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
clianging  arbitrarily  any  of  the  laws  that  govern  nature. 
In  a  word,  God  ceased  to  be  a  governing  pereon.  Like  a 
constitutional  king  He  was  thought  to  represent  the  govem- 
uig  power. 

The    modern  republic   brought   this   very  idea   to  a  still 
fuller  expression  and  even  tinged  it  somewhat  with  atheism. 


tEan  the  expres^ori  of  t£at  sister  idea  which  allows  to  every 
citizen  in  a  republic  a  share  m  the  c:pvernment,  and  places. ' 
him  by  trie  side  of  the  highest  official.     Sapientt  aat, 
— After  this  explanation,  Sie  rleader  of  this  article  will  easily 
see   that   the    claim    Ls   not   without    foundation,    that   man 
fashions  God   after   his  own    image,  and  with    the   help   of      y 
this  one  illustration  he  will  not  alone  become  able  to  find      ^^ 
other   illustrations  by  himself,  but  will  easily  discover   the      '  ^ 
reason  why  to  a  good  man  God  is  goodness,  yet  to  a  revenge- 
ful   man    a  jealous   ix)wer;    why   a   barbarian   will   o^vn   a 
hirbarous  God,  and  why  the  God  of  a  cultuied  person  will  be 
a  being  of  the  most  subtle  spirituality. 
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BY  THE  KEV.  THOMAS  ALEXANDER  HYDE. 


There  are  events  and  scenes  in  the  lives  of  men  so  impor- 
tant and  so  many  sided  that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
describe  them.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  subject  of  this 
essay.  We  have  before  us,  a  man  remarkable  in  many  ways, 
a  great  preacher,  a  profound  theologian  of  the  liberal  kind, 
and  an  active  leader  in  educational  movements.  What 
shall  we  say  of  such  a  man  that  may  be  instructive  and 
stimulating  to  men  of  our  age  ?  Shall  we  consider  him  as  a 
theologian,  as  an  orator,  or  as  a  man,  and  where  shall  we 
begin?  This  problem  made  me  feel  very  anxious,  when  I 
learned  that  an  essay  on  Dr.  Brooks  would  be  expected  from 
me,  but  it  was  settled  a  few  weeks  ago  by  witnessing  the 
i-ecent  great  work  accomplished  by  Phillips  Brooks  in  old 
Trinity,  New  Yon-k,  — a  work  that  sounds  like  what  we  read 
concerning  the  great  orators  of  ancient  ages,  or  the  celebrated 
preachera  of  more  modem  times.  Dr.  Brooks,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  gathered  together  in  Trinity  Church,  every  day  at  noon, 
a  vast  audience  of  men,  representing  the  business,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  American 
continent,  and  held  them,  as  it  were,  spellbound.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  anything  in  the  way  of  preaching  occurred 
before  to  surpass  what  Brooks  has  accomplished.  He  has 
resorted  to  no  sensational  tricks  of  advertisement  nor  manner 
to  draw  the  crowd,  but  simply  presented  the  Gospel  in 
his  natural  style.  Nowhere  can  we  begin  to  study  Brooks 
better  tlmn  in  the  midst  of  his  grand  successful  work.  Thus 
was  I  impressed  when  I  sat  listening  to  him  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

I  reached  old  Trinity  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven.  The 
church  was  then  more  than  half  full.  At  half-past  eleven 
there  was  not  a  vacant  seat.  Then  occurred  something 
whi(*h  seldom  or  never  happens  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  people  entered  the  church  in  dense  throngs,  and  soon 
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every  available  apace  in  the  aisles,  choir,  gallery-,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  church  was  occupied  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  standing-room  for  the  smallest  child.  Some  persons 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  in  their  eagerness  to  liear  Brooks, 
did  what  many  in  the  Episcopal  Church  would  regard  as 
irreverent,  climbed  the  staira  and  took  possession  of  the  choir 
seats,  and  also  stood  a  dense  mass  on  the  chancel,  close  to 
the  most  sacred  of  places,  in  some  eyes  regarded  with  as 
much  reverence  as  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
the^  space  which  surrounds  the  altar  or  communion  table. 
The  people  who  thus  placed  themselves  were  not  ministers 
but  laymen,  men  perhaps  who  had  never  been  in  an  Episcopal 
Church  before.  There  was,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  but  one 
Episcopal  clergyman  on  the  chancel,  the  rector.  Rev.  Morgan 
Dix,  who  sat  near  the  choir  stalls  with  his  head  resting 
against  the  wall  of  the  church,  attired  in  a  black  suit. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  service  to  suggest  ecclesiasticism. 
The  beautiful  prayers  of  the  church  were  not  read,  and  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  much  of  what  is  peculiar  to  an 
Episcopal  Church  was  hidden,  or  lost  sight  of  in  the  contem- 
plation of  what  was  greater,  the  sea  of  earnest  faces  looking 
for  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour.  The  chancel  and  the  rich 
carving  of  the  altar  and  surrounding  architecture  were 
hidden  from  reverent,  or  irreverent,  gaze  by  the  dense  multi- 
tude tliat  stood  in  front  of  them.  At  five  minutes  past 
twelve,  Phillips  BrooLs  entered  the  chancel  from  the  robing- 
room,  and  made  his  way  through  the  ex|)ectant  multitude, 
looking  like  a  modern  Goliath  in  stature,  but  a  savior  of 
men  in  countenance.  When  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  whis- 
pering voices  ceased,  even  the  necessary  functions  of 
humanity  seemed  to  ?)e  suspended.  No  doubt  every  man  in 
that  vast  audience  kept  on  breathing,  but  we  did  not  hear  it, 
so  int<3nse  was  the  eagerness  with  which  each  one  watched 
the  movements  of  the  great  preacher.  After  the  singing  of 
a  hymn  by  the  vtist  congregation,  which  in  itself  was  over- 
poweringly  impressive,  Phillips  Brooks  uttered  a  short 
prayer,  wliich  doubtless  many  thought  was  extempore,  but 
which  I  recognized  as  the  collect  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent,  tiiken  from  the  prayer-book. 

Dr.  Brooks  then  gave  out,  in  his  usual  indistinct  manner, 
the  text  of  his  discoui-se,  but  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject 
he  could  be  heard  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  church.     He 
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preached  on  this  occasion  a  sermon  which  could  hardly  bu 
suq>assed  in  thought  or  rhetorical  expression.  I  have  heard 
Dr.  Brooks  in  his  own  church  frequently,  and  on  many  of 
the  great  occasions  in  which  he  was  the  central  figure,  but 
never  did  he  speak  so  well,  or  so  impressively  as  he  did  uix>n 
this  occasion.  When  I  looked  around  upon  the  faces  of  the 
men  who  formed  that  large  congregation,  which  his  name  had 
summoned,  I  could  not  help  feeling  proud  of  Christianitj'- 
that  she  had  such  an  exponent,  and  of  Boston  that  she  had 
such  a  representative  preacher,  for  on  every  countenance  I 
could  detect  the  lines  of  eager  attention.  Of  course,  as  is 
the  habit  of  men,  each  di*ank  in  the  words  according  to  his 
own  nature.  Some  never  took  their  eyes  from  the  si>eaker, 
but  fixed  them  on  the  moving  pei-sonality  in  the  pulpit,  as 
if  it  were  a  magnet  of  ten  thousand  drawhig  ix)wer.  Othei-s 
bent  forward  sideways  with  the  organs  of  hearing  stretched 
so  as  not  to  lose  a  word  of  the  discourse.  For  almost  an 
hour  this  mpt  attention  endured,  and  although  many  must 
have  felt  uncomfortable,  since  it  was  impossible  to  move 
freely,  so  closely  were  they  packed,  yet  none  left  the  church 
during  the  discourse. 

Now,  is  there  not  something  wonderful  in  the  power  whicli 
can  draw  such  multitudes,  and  hold  their  attention  during 
the  noonday,  an  hour  when  even  if  business  is  suspended,  the 
time  is  devoted  to  nourishing  the  physical,  never  the  spiritual 
man.  The  men  who  gathered  into  this  old  edifice  were 
not  those  who  are  likely  to  be  attracted  by  sensation  of  any 
kind.  They  represented  the  thought  and  business  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York.  There  were  in  that  audience  men 
representing  every  })hase  of  human  development.  The 
merchant,  woilli  his  milUons,  and  still  eager  to  amass  more. 
The  shrewd  speculator  of  Wall  Street  with  his  head  full 
of  the  loic  and  methods  of  entrapping  men  or  of  depreciat- 
ing and  raising  the  value  of  stock.  Perhajxs  in  that  vast 
audience  there  were  many  who  were  joyful  l)ecause  they  had 
been  lucky  in  some  investment  which  had  proved  a  mine  of 
wealth  that  very  morning,  and  some,  alas,  who  brought  M'ith 
them  hearts  full  of  the  teai-s  of  great  losses,  and  had  entered 
the  sanctuaiy  to  find  if  [>ossible  some  consolation  or  comfort 
in  what  some  regard  as  the  worn-out  old  Gospel.  Thei-e 
w(*re  doubtless  [)rescnt  in  that  eager  multitude  men  who  had 
left  their  first  love,  or  at  least  grown  cold  toward  the  church, 
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and  had  of  late  seldom  crossed  the  threshold  of  n  place  of 
worship.  Othei-s  of  a  sterner  class,  following  for  many 
yeare  the  rationalistic  tendency  of  our  age,  came  only  to  hear, 
as  a  matter  of  investigation,  what  a  leader  of  Christian 
thought  had  to  say  in  regard  to  a  religion  which  they  had 
relegated  to  the  region .  of  mythology.  What  influence 
Dr.  Brooks  had  over  these  classes  of  men,  I  cannot  say. 
But  one  thing  is  ceitain,  they  gave  every  evidence  of  earnest 
men,  for  they  listened  with  rapt  attention. 

Now,  I  have  chosen  this  occasion  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Brooks 
Ixicause,  if  rightly  interpreted,  it  will  help  us  to  realize  and 
fonn  a  just  estimate  of  his  great  power  as  an  omtor.  The 
presence  of  that  immense  congregation  of  representative 
men  demonstrates  clearly  two  grand  factors  in  our  modern 
civilization.  First,  that  the  earnest  men  of  our  day  are 
still  eager  to  hear  the  trutlis  of  the  Chiistian  religion. 
Second,  they  can  be  drawn  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  a 
great  personality.  I  know  that  some  will  object  in  their 
eagerness  to  exalt  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  last  statement 
that  a  great  personality  is  necessary.  Such  I  would  dii-ect 
to  the  lessons  of  histoiy  and  experience.  Everywhere  since 
our  universe  l)egan  we  find  that  truth  is  promulgated  more 
readily,  widely,  and  successfully  by  men  of  marked  per- 
sonality. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of  i-ea^on,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  must  be  so.  The  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity no  doubt  are  of  the  highest  order ;  they  appeal  to  the 
best,  noblest,  and  most  exalted  nature  in  man.  They  may 
Ixj  regarded  even  as  in  their  very  essence,  immortal  and 
overwhelmingly  impressive;  but  all  truth,  whether  natural 
or  spiritual,  must  have  evangelists  or  messengers  to  announce 
and  set  forth  their  l>eauty  and  utility  to  men.  And  where 
can  1x5  found  a  better  messenger  or  a  clearer  exponent  than  a 
great  and  good  |)ers()nality  ? 

^^ Behold,"  says  the  great  Tctacher  of  Christianity,  "I  send 
you  fortli  to  preach  the  (lospel  to  all  men,  and  lo !  I  am  with 
you  always,  and  the  Holy  Sjnrit  which  I  sliall  send  will  lead 
you  into  all  truth."  Christ  knew  the  tremendous  power  of  a 
great  soul  set  on  fire  of  God.  Hence  he  never  wrote  his 
trutlis;  he  never  penned  a  creed  nor  set  foilh  in  written 
words  a  declaration  of  the  truths  of  liLs  njligion.  He  planted 
the  seeds  of  his  truths  in  the  heails  aud  minds  of  the  men  of 
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his  own  time ;  and  those  truths  grew  and  blossomed  in 
human  soil,  and  have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  humanity 
of  our  time. 

There  are  always  present  in  the  proclamation  of  truth  two 
elements,  the  divine  and  human.  The  more  perfect  the 
human,  the  nearer  to  divinity  and  t^ie  clearer  the  enunciation 
of  truth.  We  thus  see,  then,  that  men  will  differ  in  their 
ability  to  present  truth  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive 
inspiration  and  their  aptitude  to  express  it  in  the  pure  and 
spiritual  methods  of  man's  higher  nature.  All  history  may 
be  said  to  have  its  origin  upon  this  fundamental  truth,  for 
history  is  but  the  narration  of  the  lives  of  great  human 
leaders.  Men  have  been  directed  and  moulded  in  every- 
thing that  has  led  to  progress  by  representative  men. 
Among  the  thousands  of  Christian  ministers  who  preached 
the  Gospel  after  Clu-ist's  ascension,  there  stand,  as  represen- 
tatives, the  great  names  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  and  even 
those  differed  in  their  power  of  spiritual  receptivity  and 
impressibility.  Some  followed  Peter  and  some  Paul,  because 
the  personality  of  each  was  different.  They  both  received 
the  same  food  from  the  same  Master,  but  they  fed  it  out  in 
different  ways.  Paul  gathered  together  more  men  and  left  a 
stronger  impression  upon  his  age  than  Peter,  because  his 
personality  had  more  universal  and  impressive  elements.  I 
have  drawii  attention  to  the  great  power  of  personality  in 
disseminating  truth,  because  it  throws  light  on  the  question. 
Why  does  Phillips  Brooks  draw  such  large  congregations 
wherever  he  preaches?  Tliat  there  is  somctliing  about  Dr. 
Brooks  himself  and  about  his  method  of  presenting  truth 
may  be  easily  learned  from  the  fact  that  not  eveiy  man  who 
preaches  the  Gospel  draws  as  largely  as  he  does.  We  can- 
not doubt  the  earnestness  of  Christian  ministers  in  genei-al 
nor  the  willingness  of  God  to  impart  to  all  his  ministers 
inspiration,  and  yet  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  influence 
of  ministers.  All  are  i)reaching  the  same  word,  all  are 
perhaps  equally  earnest  to  save  souls  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
the  souls  do  not  go  to  them  all  with  equal  readiness.  No 
doubt  Christianity  wa.s  truly  presented  in  New  York  City 
before  Brooks  preached  there,  but  it  is  only  when  a  Brooks, 
or  a  man  of  like  endowment,  preaches  that  large  congregii- 
tions  can  be  dmwn.  If,  then,  Christianity  is  truly  preached 
by  minLstei*s  in  general,  and  their  laboi^^  are  not  successful  in 
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gathering  the  multitude,  that  which  draws  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Brooks  must  be  his  marked  personality.  And  when  I 
place  the  personality  of  Dr.  Brooks  in  the  foreground  of 
what  constitutes  his  power,  I  deal  with  what  is  the  noblest 
part  of  man.  For  personality  is  the  grandest  power  in  this 
universe  for  education.  No  doubt  knowledge  reveals  itself 
in  the  feeblest  growth  of  creation,  in  the  tiniest  flower,  and 
in  the  smallest  insect  that  crawls. 

Men  may  learn  much  from  nature  in  her  extraordinary 
physical  phenomena,  in  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  terrific 
thunder  of  her  mighty  Niagaras,  but  the  most  perfect  and 
grandest  instrument  in  the  universe  for  imparting  thought 
and  feeling  is  personality.  From  the  living  lips  comes  the 
truth  more  divine,  more  spiritual,  more  potent,  because  it  is 
winged  by  a  thousand  influences,  natural  and  spiritual,  which 
Live  their  origin  only  in  a  great  human  personality.  It  is 
the  one  great  power,  the  one  successful  teacher  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  works  revolutions,  builds  monuments  of  progiess, 
and  makes  all  history  a  theatre  of  wonder  and  absorbing 
interest.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  world's  great  movements,  the  sublimest 
force  is  that  which  directs  and  controls  them  all,  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man.  What  we  have  said  concerning  person- 
ality as  an  instrument  to  spread  truth,  is  especially  true  of 
its  power  in  the  field  of  eloquence.  Oratory  may  l)e  defined 
as  the  influence  of  one  mind  over  a  multitude  tiirough  the 
mediumsliip  of  language. 

When  we  remember  how  few  have  been  successful  in  the 
field  of  oratory,  we  will  form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
the  personality  that  has  made  Dr.  Brooks  successful  as  a 
preacher.  Phillips  Brooks  as  we  behold  him  moving  amongst 
us  to-day,  is  a  representative  man  in  many  of  the  elements 
that  constitute  humanity.  He  is  physically  well  endowed. 
Tall,  and  well  proportioned,  head  and  shoulders  above  other 
men,  chest  broad  and  deep,  face  full-orbed,  beaming  with 
health  and  sympathetic  kindness,  forehead  wide,  and  deep, 
large,  dark  eyes,  flasliing  gleams  of  intelligence  and  good 
nature.  The  contour  of  the  face  is  very  mobile,  since  its 
musck\s  of  expression  are  flexible  and  spontaneously  adapt 
the  face  to  express  the  emotion  that  is  welling  up  from  the 
heart.  His  step  is  firm,  carriage  of  l)ody  erect,  head  thrown 
well  backward  denoting  vitality.     Over  six  feet  in   height. 
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his  entire  bodily  make-up  constitutes  him  a  physical  king  of 
men.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  not  less  marked, 
and  are  even  more  potential  in  rendering  him  successful  as  a 
preacher.  In  his  preaching  we  do  not  find  e\'idence  of 
scholarship  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word ;  he  seldom 
or  never  indulges  in  quotations  from  the  great  theologians, 
and  he  is  not  even 'remarkable  for  the  citation  of  biblical 
texts.  Doubtless  he  has  read  the  great  exponents  of  theologi- 
cal thought  in  his  own  church,  but  they  have  served  the  pur- 
lK)se  rather  of  stimulation  than  of  memory.  Whatever  ideas 
Biooks  may  gain  by  reading  are  so  thoroughly  assimilated 
by  his  methods  of  thought,  that  when  his  people  receive  them, 
they  are  really  Brooksonian.  Hence  we  find  that  originality 
enters  verj-  largely  into  the  personality  of  Dr.  Brooks.  From 
such  an  endowment  the  men  of  our  day  may  natuially  expect 
some  nourishment.  Our  age  has  grown  tired  of  hearing 
truth  proved  by  quotations  from  eminent  writers,  it  is  more 
attractive  to  hear  truth  presented  through  a  living,  thinking 
organism. 

Do  you  speak  this  of  yourself,  or  do  you  utter  the  words 
of  another  ?  is  a  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  when 
a  man  addresses  an  audience.  What  we  w^nt  to  hear  is 
the  truth  as  it  has  been  experienced  by  the  person  who 
speaks,  not  what  has  l)een  felt  by  some  writer  in  the  dustj' 
past,  although  that  truth  may  be  just  as  true,  and  as  elo- 
quently expressed.  Dr.  Brooks  speaks  as  if  he  had  experi- 
enced and  faithfully  worked  out  the  deep  questions  of 
Christianity  in  their  relation  to  human  life.  This  marked 
originality  gives  a  |X)wer  and  grasp  of  thought,  es|)ecially  in 
its  sphitual  regions,  which  few  in  oui*  age  possess.  No 
living  preacher  has  done  more  than  Phillips  Brooks  to  spirit- 
ualize and  inter[)ret  the  old  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  men 
of  our  time.  He  has  broadened  theology ;  he  has  put  life 
into  the  creeds ;  he  has  shown  clearly  and  sharply  that  Chris- 
tianity is  something  distinct  from  ecclesiasticism  which  has 
Ixicn  associated  with  it  in  some  quarters'  to  such  an  extent 
that  men  sometimes  fail  to  sepamte  them,  and  even  lose  faith, 
lKH,*ause  they  do  not  perceive  tliat  tlfe  truth  may  be  true  even 
when  the  ritual  is  false,  and  that  the  church  may  err  in 
j)re.^entati()n  and  yet  may  be  a  custodian  of  the  truth.  Dr. 
Brooks'  method  of  dealing  with  the  principles  of  Christianity 
is  univei*sal  in  its  nature,  having  made  a  very  careful  study 
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of  its  fundamental  truths.  On  these  truths  he  builds  wisely 
and  M%11  the  practical  teachuigs  he  offers  to  man.  He  comes 
before  men  and  gives  them  not  pet  or  special  views  of  relig- 
ion, but  the  result  of  deep  study  and  reflection.  A  creed  is 
notliing,  in  his  estimation,  unless  its  articles  have  the  seed  of 
life. 

We  are  not  saved  by  intellectual  notions,  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  our  lives.  And  truths  are  not 
tine  because  they  have  been  stated  by  good  authority  or  by 
decrees  of  councils,  but  because  of  their  inherent  necessity 
or  their  evident  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs 
of  man  the  world  over.  We  j)erceive  at  once  what  a  tre- 
ln|indous  force  this  way  of  thinking  will  give  to  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  how  capable  tnith  thus  presented  will 
be  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  age.  It  is  sad  to  behold  how 
ignorant  many  are  in  regard  to  the  fundamentals  of  Chiis- 
tianity.  How  many,  for  instance,  recognize  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  a  matter  of  life  rather  than  of  doctrine. 
How  many  are  sad  and  hopeless  to-day  because  they 
have  broken  with  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  because  form, 
and  ritual,  and  ceremony  do  not  now  feed  the  spiritual 
nature.  To  such,  Brooks  is  like  a  great  voice  crying  amid 
the  wreck  of  human  theories  and  systems,  "  Behold  the  sub- 
stance ! "  Look  at  the  great  truths  which  alone  can  interj^ret 
or  give  the  symbol  power. 

Our  age  stumbles  at  miracles,  and  many  learned  professors 
even  in  theological  schools  timidly  give  up  the  miraculous  in 
Christ's  history.  Not  so  Dr.  Brooks.  While  he  admits  that 
belief  or  dLsbelief  in  miracles  does  not  affect  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  yet  he  declares  that  they  are  not  stum- 
bling-blocks, but,  if  rightly  interpreted,  aids  to  a  conception  of 
Christianity.  The  mimcles  do  not  so  much  prove  Christ's 
divinity  as  that  they  follow,  of  necessity,  the  perfection  of 
human  and  divine  character.  He  believes  that  there  are  great 
unseen  possibilities  in  man.  In  the  advance  of  high  spiritual- 
ity and  holiness  in  men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  man 
can  or  cannot  do.  A  miracle  is  a  wonder  only  because  it  has 
not  been  explained.  ouch  was  the  exalted  chamcter  of 
Christ,  such  his  perfect  manhood,  that  we  should  naturally 
expect  wonderful  things  to  liappen,  should  reasonably  suppose 
that  nature  would  recognize  her  Lord.  All  the  gi-eat  truths 
of  Christianity  have  taken  such  a  finn  hold  of  the  mind  and 
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heart  of  Dr.  Brooks,  that  while  he  seenis  to  be  demoLisliiiig 
the  faith,  he  only  tears  down  to  build  more  solidly,  nioi-e 
harmoniously,  and  more  enduringly.  '  It  is  this  union  of 
conservative  and  univei-sal  elements  that  makes  him  tlie 
great  shepherd  of  his  age.  He  is  no  mei-e  denominational 
preacher,  one  Avho  conceives  his  mission  to  be  that  of  defend- 
ing whatever  has  been  written  and  sanctioned  by  the  past, 
or  to  expound  the  dogmas  of  one  small  house  among 
the  many  mansions  w^hich  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth,  but  one  of  those  great  prophets  who  arise  in  critical 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  to  show  how  great  and 
universal  is  Christianity,  how  well*  fitted  to  emljrace  the 
whole  human  mce  within  its  .fold.  It  is  this  libei'al  spirit, 
this  seeking  after  eveiy  phase  of  humanity,  this  effort  to 
preach  the  universal  truths  of  Christianity,  the  fundamentals 
of  moral  and  spiritual  ethics  that  so  eminently  fits  Dr. 
Brooks  to  be  a  leader  and  teacher  of  men. 

Hence  we  find  that  not  only  has  Dr.  Brooks  drawn  largely 
to  his  own  church  men  of  diverse  religious  beliefs,  but  has 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  beyond  Boston.  His 
broad  sympathy  with  every  Christian  effort  has  made  him 
more  widely  known  and  admired  than  any  other  Episcopal 
minister.  Hence  whenever  he  preaches  in  towns  outside  of 
Boston,  he  finds  an  audience  made  up  of  persons  representing 
all  classes  and  creeds.  Many  flock  to  hear  him  because  they 
derive  more  real  spiritual  nouiishment  from  his  sermons  than 
from  their  own  pastoi-s. 

The  expressional  gifts  of  Phillips  Brooks  are  also  a  very 
prominent  factor  in  his  personality,  and  ought  to  come  in  for 
a  large  share  of  consideration  in  estimating  his  power  as  a 
preacher.  On  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the  enunciation 
of  his  discoui-ses,  no  one  would  fail  to  be  struck  \\'ith  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  he  delivei's  his  words,  and 
would  probably  he  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  cause.  Brooks 
possesses  many  of  the  natural  gifts  of  a  great  orator.  His 
temperament  Ls  a  harmonious  blending  of  the  vital,  mental, 
and  motive  systems.  Sucli  a  comljination  is  highly  oratori- 
cal, possessing  many  excellent  qualities.  Some  have  com- 
plained tliat  it  was  liard  to  follow  Dr.  Brooks'  discourse 
because  lie  spoke  so  rapidly,  not  knowing  that  such  rapidity 
was  the  effect  mainly  of  his  excessive  vitality.  The  vital 
temperament  is  so  eminently  omtorical   that  the  presence  of 
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Jin  audience  stimulate^  to  activity.  Hence,  whenever  Dr. 
Brooks  speaks,  great  emotional  suscei>tibility  is  developed, 
es^jecially  the  emotions  characteristic  of  the  vital  tempera- 
ment. The  aggressive,  sensitive,  anticipatory,  transcendental, 
exuberant,  and  love  emotions  so  stimulate  his  mind  that 
thought,  and  words,  and  feeling  come  too  quick  for  utterance, 
and  his  delivery  becomes  so  rapid  that  his  hearers  cannot 
follow  liim.  Much  of  what  lie  says  is  lost,  and  many  of  his 
admirei's  when  asked  what  were  the  excellent  pointe  of  his 
sermon,  are  able  to  give  only  a  few  of  its  commonplace  truths. 
Still,  no  doubt  there  are  man)-  who  admire  this  rapid  delivery. 
It  gives  the  impression  of  earnestness  of  a  man  imbued  and 
so  spiritualized  with  the  great  truths  which  he  enunciates, 
that  he  has  no  time  to  look  after  their  external  delivery. 
Some  are  even  captivated  with  this  style,  such  is  the  frailty 
of  humanity,  that  even  the  very  faults  'of  a  great  man 
give  delight.  It  sounds  so  gmnd  to  hear  a  man  driving  on 
at  that  rapid  rate,  hardly  taking  time  to  breathe,  giving  the 
impression  that  he  is  speaking  truth  so  instinct  with  life 
that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  its  enunciation,  but 
it  is  very  sad  to  know  that  many  have  gone  away  unfed, 
especially  those  who  have  not  been  favored  with  a  front  seat, 
and  ask  one  another,  What  did  he  say  tliat  excited  him  so 
much  ?  This  rapidity  of  utterance  was  one  of  the  features 
commented  upon  by  many  who  listened  to  his  Lenten  lectures 
recently  delivered  in  New  York,  some  declaring  that  they 
never  heanl  a  speaker  talk  so  fiist ;  othei-s,  that  they  could 
not  follow  him,  for  he  gave  them  no  time  to  comprehend 
and  digest  his  thought. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Phillips  Brooks  did  not  meet  with 
a  good  teacher  of  elocution  in  his  college  days,  who  could 
have  done  for  him  what  was  accomplished  for  Henry  Wai-d 
Beecher,  and  have  shown  him  how  to  use  his  voice  to  greater 
advanttige  and  in  a  way  more  easy  to  himself.  A  more  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  rounder  and  fuller  voice  with  less  gut- 
teral  and  aspirated  quality,  would  not  only  increase  the 
beauty  of  his  deliveiy,  bu|  would  enable  his  hearers  to  follow 
his  discoui-se  and  carry  away  its  truths.  But  the  loss  to  his 
congregation  of  some  of  the  sentences  which  Dr.  Brooks 
enunciates  is  not  the  only  evil  which  comes  from  his  imper- 
fect deliveiy.  I  would  it  were  I  There  Is  a  more  potent 
evil,  it  has  an  influence  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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Every  gieat  uiaii  has  liis  imiiutoi-s,  and  lluit  which  Ls  pecu- 
liar is  thought  by  the  young  to  constitute  the  chief  excel- 
lence, nav,  the  ven*  element  of  success.  It  Ls  not  unusual 
U)  hear  ]x;ople  say  of  Dr.  Brooks  by  way  of  compliment  that 
he  sx>eaks  more  in  ten  minutes  than  other  preachers  in  half 
an  hour.  *'*  None  of  your  slow  coaches  is  Brooks. " 
Now  many  students  and  inexjierienced  clergjmen  are  capti- 
vated by  tlie  great  success  of  Brooks  as  a  preacher,  and 
imitate  his  style  with  the  ho{>e  that  they  may  be  called 
young  Brof^kses.  Such  imitators  are  most  deploi-able  since 
they  lefid  to  the  formation  of  imperfect  styles  of  delivery, 
and  moreover  are  alwjiys  sure  to  fail  of  success  since  the 
imitators  have  copied  the  defects  of  a  gi-eat  man,  and  have 
not  liLs  great  gifts.  Such  students  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Dr.  Brooks  has  so  many  other  oi*atorical  gifts,  that 
he  succeeds  in  spit^  of  his  faults.  '  It  may  also  be  shown 
that  his  defects  in  enunciation  are  to  some  extent  natuml  to 
him.  They  arise  from  his  enormous  vitality  and  propulsive 
IK>wer.  He  uses  too  much  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
utterance  of  his  words, —  hence  the  aperture,  or  outlets,  of 
his  vocal  organs  is  contiticted  instead  of  expanded.  There 
are  also  too  many  thoughts,  ideas,  and  words  struggling  for 
exi)ression  at  the  same  instant.  On  account  of  these  obstruc- 
tions he  appears  to  speak  with  labor  and  difficulty,  and 
reminds  his  hearei*s  of  a  river  in  flood-time  which  bursts 
its  dam  and  hurls  its  increased  volume  of  water,  boiling  with 
a<j:cumulated  debris,  stones,  mud,  and  wood,  all  at  once 
against  the  narrow  outlet;  there  is  great  noise  and  many 
voices,  but  nothing  definite.  Dr.  Brooks  could  overcome 
his  vocal  imperfections  by  holding  under  the  bit  his  great 
vital  and  emotional  fervor.  There  are  times  when  the 
thundei-s  of  his  eloquence  have  subsided,  and  when  he  is 
speaking  calmly,  and  in  a  lower  key  of  voice,  that  he  is  \evy 
expressive  and  readily  undei'stood.  It  would  be  well  if  he 
allowed  himself  to  fall  into  that  condition  more  often,  it 
would  break  up  the  continuous  torrent  of  his  rapid  delivery, 
whi(*h  wearies  l>ecause  of  its  sameness.  Hut  there  are  many 
exc(illences  in  Brooks'  deliver}\  ttis  voice  is  free  fi-om  all 
metallic  and  repulsive  sounds.  It  has  not  the  silvery  clear- 
ness, nor  penetrating  quality  of  Wendell  Phillips,  nor  the 
compass,  flexibility,  volume,  and  expressive  intonatitm  of 
Henry  Ward   Beecher,  but   it    has  a  depth  and  grandeiu*  of 
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resonance  and  intensity  of  enunciation,  an  animated  and 
expressive  utterance,  a  natural  and  sympathetic  tone,  and 
when  vitalized  and  charged  at  the  cerebml  batteries  of  his 
large  brain,  sways  an  audience  at  will,  with  an  overwhelming 
current  of  magnetism.  His  deliveiy  is  buoyant  and  exhila- 
mting,  hopeful  and  confident.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  so  great  are  his  i)hysical  gifts. 

Phillips  Brooks'  marked  individuality  makes  itself  felt 
also  in  the  language  of  his  sermons.  He  understands  human 
nature  well,  and  constructs  his  sermons  to  meet  the  various 
phtises  of  human  thought.  Possessed  of  a  vivid  imagination 
and  high  poetic  instinct,  his  ideas  do  not  stand  out  naked^ 
like  the  bare  crags  that  overhang  the  shore  of  the  sea,  but 
like  the  round  hills  glowing  in  flowere  and  sunliglit.  In 
the  expression  of  liis  thoughts  in  words  there  is  sometimes 
verbosity  and  lack  of  clearness,  but  in  the  main  he  is  forcible 
and  eloquent.  His  intuitive  nature  leads  him  to  detect  the 
similarity  of  great  principles  and  trutlis,  hence  he  makes 
frequent  use  of  comparisons  find  illusti-ations,  and  many  of 
his  flashes  of  the  identifying  faculty  are  poetic  gems  of  genius. 
This  wonderful  power  of  clothing  the  skeleton  thought  with 
the  flesh  of  emotion  and  imagination  renders  his  sermons 
interesting,  which  might  otherwise  be  dry  on  account  of  their 
metaphysical  subtility. 

Tliere  are  also  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Brooks  which  have  helped  to  make  him  prominent.  Natural 
ability  is  only  one  element  of  success ;  education  and  a  field 
for  the  employment  of  tiilent  is  necessary.  The  early  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  of  his  life  were  such  as  to  place 
Brooks  in  a  conspicuous  field  at  once.  He  was  born  in 
Boston  (where  could  a  l)etter  city  be  found  in  which  to  be 
born),  Decemlxjr  13,  1835,  of  a  good  New  England  family. 
His  parents  were  zealous  servants  of  Christ,  who  trained 
their  children  in  the  old  i)aths  of  Christian  integrity.  So 
excellent  and  inspiring  were  their  methods  of  training  that 
out  of  their  family  of  six  boys  four  became  ministers  of  the 
church.  Phillips  Brooks  caught  his  ministerial  inspimtion 
from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Vinton,  at  that  time  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  church  the  Brooks  family  attended.  After 
gmduating  from  Harvard  College  in  1855,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dr.  Vinton  took 
a  kindly  interest  in  young  Pliillips'  promotion,  and  engaged. 
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him  as  his  assistant  in  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Philadel- 
phia, to  which  church  Dr.  Vinton  liad  Ixjen  called.  This 
was  the  first  step,  and  it  saved  Brooks,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  from  tlie  period  of  apprenticeship  and  unrequited  labor 
which  attend  the  lives  of  most  men.  Being  assistant  in  a 
large  parish  in  a  i)opulous  city.  Brooks  had  a  field  to  show 
his  gifts  as  a  2)reacher.  If  Brooks  had  Ixjen  called  to  some 
small  parish  in  a  thinly  settled  village,  it  would  most  likely 
have  been  ten  or  more  years  before  the  world  would  have 
heard  of  him.  A  i)reacher  must  go  wliere  the  people  are, 
and  Dr.  Brooks,  foitunately  at  least  for  liis  popularity,  began 
ids  ministry  m  a  large  city.  His  first  parish  was  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Philadelphia.  His  next  call  was  to  Trinity,  Boston, 
1870,  when  he  was  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  old  edifice  of  Trinity  by  fire,  a  large, 
elaborate,  and  imposing  structure  was  erected  at  the  cost  of 
almost  a  million  dollars.  .  • 

New  Trinity  is  situated  in  the  most  fashionable  region  in 
Boston,  the  Back  Bay,  and  has  all  the  worldly  attractions  of 
beauty  and  architecture,  paintings,  and  fantastic  music.  Thus 
favored  by  every  circumstance  that  could  elevate  a  preacher, 
a  strong  church,  free  from  debt,  and  supported  by  many  of 
the  most  influential  families  in  Boston,  young  Brooks  had  a 
splendid  field  for  the  disi)lay  of  his  rare  gifts,  and  grasped  at 
once  a  firm  hold  on  the  life  of  the  metro^^olis. 

In  Boston,  Brooks  has  found  the  most  enthusiastic  encour- 
agement ;  and  thousands  of  her  citizens  will  follow  where  he 
leads  in  })hilanthropic  movements  and  render  substantial  aid. 
Thus  from  his  fii^t  entrance  into  public  life.  Dr.  Brooks  had 
a  good  field  for  the  developing  of  his  talents  as  a  speaker, 
and  this  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  his  rapid  popularity. 
He  has  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge.  All 
that  wealth,  patronage,  and  influence  could  obtain  were  his 
portion.  The  great  giants  of  desj)air,  poverty,  and  want  of 
friends,  who  have  wielded  their  chilis  over  the  heads  of  a 
great  many  students,  never  struck  him  a  blow.  Books,  and 
the  l>est  of  instructors  were  readily  accessible.  His  life  has 
been  one  of  ease  rather  than  of  struggle.  He  could  gather 
knowledge  on  a  bed  of  flowei"8,  and  meditate  on  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity  in  a  hammock,  delightfully  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  the  gentle  breezes  of  heaven ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  sometimes  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing   that 
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because*  he  is  happy,  tliat  all  the  world  is  well  off,  and  things 
are  about  as  they  should  be.  There  is  no  pessimism  in 
Brooks'  nature,  and  we  are  glad  there  is  nonfe,  yet  many  per- 
ceive that  his  enthusiastic  optimism  renders  his  great  talents 
less  useful  to  the  men  of  his  day.  Men  naturally  look 
toward  Christian  ministers  to  help  with  their  influence  and 
iiLspiiution  the  cause  of  justice  and  progress  in  the  world. 

The.  lot  of  some  men  is  extremely  unhappy.  The  social 
arrangements  of  civilization  places  burdens  hard  to  bear  on 
the  shouldei-s  of  many,  and  few  great  leaders  move  a  finger 
to  help  them.  The  great  mass  of  men  are  crying  from  the 
deptlis  of  poverty  and  misery  for  Christian  love  and  sym- 
I>athy,  for  human  justice,  not  charity.  There  are  many  evils 
in  the  world  that  must  be  subdued  by  some  great  self-sacrifi- 
cing soul.  There  is  much  in  our  civil  codes,  in  our  social  sys- 
tems, not  only  unchristian  but  even  inhuman,  that  ought  to  be 
reformed.  Our  age  stands  in  need  of  a  great  leader.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  man  has  there  been  a  period  more 
fraught  with  the  danger  of  the  separation  of  Christianity 
from  the  business  life  of  the  world  than  the  present.  Our 
age  needs  men  of  power  and  influence,  men  of  true  Christian 
spirit.  The  men  of  our  age  are  not  wholly  mean  and  envious, 
they  are  appreciative  of  high  talent,  but  oh !  they  do  yearn 
for  a  more  equal  arrangement  of  things,  f  oik  less  poverty,  less 
miseiy,  less  suffering.  They  look  at  the  Titanic  stature,  the 
cloud-reacliing  intellect,  the  heaven-encircling  spirituality, 
and  the  universe-embracing  liberality  of  such  men  as  Phillips 
Brooks  and  ask.  What  will  you  do  for  our  cause  ?  Never,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  Christian  Shepherdism,  has  there  been 
so  good  an  opportunity  to  do  the  Lord's  work  as  that  which 
presents  ilself  to  the  great  preachers  of  our  age. 
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BY  JOHN  H.  KEATLEY,  LATE  U.  S.  JUDGE,  OF  ALASKA. 


Since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  in  1867,  public  attention 
in  regard  to  it  h<xs  been  mainly  directed  to  the  salmon  fish- 
eries in  its  waters,  and  to  the  seal  rookeries  in  Behring  Sea. 
The  value  of  the  country  as  a  dependency  has  been  wholly 
determined  by  the  public,  from  the  rental  which  the  Priboloff 
Islands  yield  to  the  national  treasury.  Few  references,  in 
the  intervening  period,  have  been  made  by  public  journals, 
and  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country,  to  the  gold- 
yielding  capabilities  of  Alaska,  or  to  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment already  reached.  The  truth  is,  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  Americans  are  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  gold 
mining  enterprises  witlmi  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
are  conducted  in  Alaska. 

It  is  to  lay  before  the  readei-s  of  The  Arena  the  facts  in 
regard  to  it  that  this  paper  has  been  undertaken.  A  resi- 
dence of  nearly  two  years  in  the  territory,  discharging  an 
impoii;ant  public  duty,  and  having  visited  many  jX)rtions  of 
the  country  where  industrial  development  has  begim,  enables 
me  from  personal  observation  to  present  facts  not  attainable 
by  the  ortlinary  tourist,  whose  range  of  experience  is  limited 
to  the  mail  steamer  route. 

Gold  in  variable  quantities  and  under  different  conditions 
has  been  found  in  three  principal  chstricts  of  Alaska :  the 
Juneau,  and  Douglass  Island  district,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  northeast  of  Sitka,  and  bordering  Gastenejiux  Channel, 
a  narrow  inlet  which  separates  Douglass  Island  from  the 
mainland ;  the  Sitka  district,  the  quartz  deposits  of  which 
are  found  at  Silver  Bay,  a  narrow,  tortuous  arm  of  the 
Pacific,  indenting  Baranoff  Island,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  River  in  Western  Alaska.  Gol(l-l)earing  quartz  has 
also  been  found  at  Unga  Island,  one  'of  the  smaller  of  the 
Aleutian   gi'oup,  and   some   effort  has  been  made  there  at 
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development,  but  more  of  that  hereafter.  As  concerns  the 
Yukon  Valley,  little  attention  lias  been  paid  by  explorers 
and  prospectoi-s  to  discover  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  the  only 
results,  so  far,  relate  to  placer  minuig.  At  the  head  of  Lynn 
Canal,  one  of  the  inner  passages  adapted  to  steamer  naviga- 
tion, about  three  himdred  miles  northeast  of  Sitka,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Chilcatl  River,  navigable  for  canoes  for  a  score 
of  miles.  At  the  head  of  this  canoe  navigation  are  three 
large  Chilcatl  villages,  and  it  is  at  this  point,  where  com- 
mences wliat  is  known  as  the  Chilcatl  Portage,  across  the 
range  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon  River  in  British 
territor3\  The  distance  from  the  Indian  villages  on  the 
American  side  of  the  divide  to  the  first  lake,  the  source  of 
the  Yukon,  is  about  thirty  miles,  but  the  route  is  one  of  the 
most  difiicult  in  the  territory,  yet  the  only  practicable  one  by 
which  to  reach  the  Yukon  Valley  from  the  south.  During 
the  past  three  years,  the  reports  that  the  bars  of  the  Yukon 
and  of  its  tributaries,  Stewart  and  Pelly  Rivers,  and  Forty- 
Mile  Creek  were  rich  in  placer  gold,  liave  induced  several 
hundred  Alaskan  miners  to  venture  across  the  range,  at  the 
Chilcatl  Crossing,  and  descend  those  streams.  Several 
parties  are  also  known  to  have  perished  in  this  perilous 
search  for  the  new  gold  fields. 

When  the  United  States  steamer  Thetis  came  out  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  fall  of  1888,  where  she  had  been  cruis- 
ing for  the  rescue  of  wrecked  whalemen,  she  touched  at  St. 
Michael's  in  Behring  Sea,  and  brought  away  sixty  gold-miners 
who,  two  years  before,  having  entered  the  Yukon  Valley  by 
the  Chilcatl  Pass,  worked  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  in  search  for  placer  digging.  Some  of  them  had 
secured  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  dust,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  were  utterly  destitute,  and  only  through  the 
kindness  of  the  officers  of  the  Thetis,  were  able  to  get  back  to 
Sitka  and  Juneau  among  friends.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
many  of  the  gulches  near  the  Yukon  River  and  along  its 
tributaries  are. rich  in  placer  gold,  but  there  are  many  serious 
obstacles  at  present  to  its  recovery.  Summer  in  that  lati- 
tude lasts  barely  two  months.  The  mercury  in  July,  how- 
ever, rises  to  112^,  but  the  ground  is  frozen  so  firmly,  and 
to  such  a  great  depth,  that  the  heat  is  only  able  to  thaw  it 
out,  in  the  short  season,  to  a  slight  extent.  Some  of  the 
parties  who  have  gone  into  that  country  have  adopted  the 
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plan  of  digging  up  the  frozen  sand  and  gi-avel  one  season, 
and  then  leaving  it  to  lie  iii  detached  masses  to  tliaw  out  the 
next.  This,  however,  is  only  one  experiment,  and  has  not 
yet  fairly  been  tested.  Placer  gold  has  been  discovered  in 
abundance  in  dry  gulches  out  of  reach  of  water,  and  until 
some  plan  is  devised  and  some  adequate  co-operation  among 
miners  reached  in  a  settled  way,  by  which  appliances  with 
which  to  control  the  water  supply  and  properly  direct  it, 
these  placer  gulches  will  remain  totally,  valueless. 

Notwitlistanding  the  privations  and  the  dLscouragements 
of  the  party  who  came  out  of  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1888, 
a  group  of  forty  miners  from  Juneau  made  the  second  ven- 
tui'e  in  March,  1889,  by  Chilcatl  pass,  and  with  supplies  for 
two  years.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  lessee  of 
the  seal  islands,  having  also  trading  stations  outside  of  the 
islands,  and  along  the  coast,  and  up  the  longer  rivers 
of  Western  Alaska,  anticipating  a  rush  to  the  Yukon  country, 
put  a  small  steamer  on  that  river,  last  spring,  partly  to  carry- 
miners'  supplies,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  vessel 
during  her  first  trip  of  the  Yukon.  Very  little  definite 
knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained  of  that  part  of  Alaska,  no 
exploration  of  a  really  intelligent  character  having  been 
undertaken  of  the  Yukon  Valley  since  1867,  when  the  project 
was  on  foot  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  across  the  continent 
to  connect  with  an  Asiatic  line  on  the  Siberian  coast.  The 
Government  has  never  made  any  attempt  at  exploration. 
Disputes  are  now  arising  by  American  minei*s  in  those  valleys 
with  the  British  authorities,  respecting  the  exact  location  of 
our  boundary,  in  connection  Avith  the  attempted  exaction 
of  miners'  licenses  under  Dominion  law.  Sevei*al  years 
ago  an  army  officer,  on  his  own  responsibilit}%  descended  the 
Yukon  on  a  raft  from  its  head  waters  to  its  mouth,  but  the 
statements  made  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  intelligent  and  truthful  miners  who 
have  tmversed  the  same  ground.  The  only  pmcticable  plan 
yet  devised  for  the  purpose  of  getting  water  from  the  rivers 
into  the  dry  gulches  rich  in  gold-bearing  sand  and  gi*avel 
is  to  construct  large  rafts,  and  moor  them  in  the  stream, 
placing  thereon  pumps  operated  by  water-wheels  on  the 
rafts,  set  in  motion  by  the  passing  current  of  the  stream. 
Several  groups  spent  a  season  in  thus  getting  ready  for  work, 
but  when  they  returned  the  following  year  to  resume  work. 
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they  discovered  that  the  floods  had  totally  destroyed  their 
rafts.  They  had  neglected  to  sufficiently  guard  them  against 
this  danger.  It  is  generally  believed  by  exjjerienced  miners 
that  this  will,  after  all,  be  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  history  of  gold  mining  in  the  States  and  Territories, 
no  obstacle  was  so  stubborn  that  it  was  not  finally  overcome. 
This,  too,  will  be  the  history  of  the  gold  fields  of  Western 
Alaska.  Army  officers  who  have  sensed  in  the  territory 
at  various  times,  are  now  endeavoring  to  induce  Congress  to 
authorize  an  exploration  of  the  Yukon  Valley  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  and  express  a  willingness  to  undergo  the 
evident  hardships  and  privations  of  such  an  undertaking. 
The  reports  of  the  fertility  of  certain  large  portions  of  that 
great  valley,  and  respecting  its  agricultural  possibilities, 
are  so  conflicting  and  uncertain,  tliat  it  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  absolute  wa^^te  of  money  to  authorize  an 
intelligent  official  examination  of  those  valleys  to  that  end. 

The  permanent  development  of  gold  mining  in  Alaska 
has  been  made  in  the  southeastern  i>art  of  the  territory, 
which  embraces  all  that  strip  of  mainland,  thirty  miles  wide 
from  Portland  Cliannel  at  the  southern  boundary  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  and  including  the  islands  of  the 
Alexandrian  Archipelago,  which  hug  the  mainland  closely 
from  south  to  north  and  west.  The  topography  of  this 
section  is  characteristic  and  remarkable.  The  thirty-mile 
strip  of  mainland  belonging  to  the  United  States  is  no  more 
than  an  unbroken  range  of  very  steep  and  lofty  mountains, 
the  summits  of  many  of  which  are  never  free  from  snow. 
No  valleys  separate  or  break  the  continuity  of  these  ranges. 
At  intervals,  short,  swift  streams,  fed  by  the  interior  glaciers, 
liave  worn  down  waterways  to  the  bays  and  inlets,  but 
these  streams,  in  most  instances,  are  only  wild  cascades. 
Rarely  one  finds  the  gorge,  the  stream-bed,  wider  than  a 
sj^ace  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  water ;  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  ascend  to  their  sources,  one  is  confronted  by  fierce 
torrents  impossible  to  stem,  and  with  no  margin  by  their 
sides,  along  which  to  pass  around  the  cataracts.  This  .is 
tlieir  character  in  thousands  of  instances.  Frequently  the 
last  leap  is  made  only  a  few  rods  from  the  point  where 
the  river  enters  the  sea,  and  this  is  even  the  rule.  All  the 
islands    off    the   coast  of    southeastern   Alaska,    Baranoff, 
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Adminiilty,  Donglarig.  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  simply 
morintaifM  rising  out  of  the  Paeiric,  whose  interiors  are  vast 
^flacbl  forrnation-s,  while  their  fronts  to  the  sea  are  clothed 
with  timber.  No  white  man  lias  ever  Ijeen  beard  of  having 
etifji.M'A  either  of  thes^  Lsiands.  and  the  Indians  disclaim 
ever  liaving  attempted  it,  preferring  the  easier  mode  of 
j^s«ing  around  them  in  their  candies.  Tlie  faces  of  the 
monntainx  towarrl  the  water,  on  the  mainland  and  on  the 
Inlands  of  southeastern  Alaska,  are  very  steep,  almost 
{jeqif.'fidicular,  and  covered  with  a  deep,  spongy  bog  or 
tundra,  which  Ls  alwavs  wet  or  moist.  Thev  are  also  cov- 
tred  with  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  yellow  cedar,  and  a 
Hftnih  birch  and  alder,  up  to  the  snow-line,  and  this  under- 
growth of  birch,  salmon  beny,  alder,  and  de\'il's  club  makes 
ever)' where  almost  ini[>assible  thickets  and  jungles.  These 
t4^>IK)graijhical  conditioiLs  must  \ye  borne  in  mind  constantly, 
in  considering  the  mining  development  and  possibiliries  of 
Ahwka,  for  they  figure  largely  in  estimating  the  present 
progress  of  the  industiy. 

(iold  cpiailz  was  first  discovered  in  the  territory'  in  1877, 
near  Silver  Bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka.  The  discoverer, 
Mr.  Haley,  Wiis  a  soldier  discharged  fi-om  the  Regular 
Army,  and  previous  to  his  enlistment,  had  mined  in  Col- 
orado and  (,'alifomia.  Numerous  (juailz  lodes  are  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  discover}',  wliich  is  about  three  miles 
Ijjwjk  from  the  Ix^'ach,  and  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Ilalc^y  ojHMied  several  tunnels  and  ex[)osed  valuable  quartz, 
and  su(!C(;e(led  in  selling  two  of  his  discoveries  for  fifteen 
tlioiiKand  dollai-s. 

The  i)roprietoi'H  of  another  lode  some  distance  from  the 
original  dis(!oveiy  jmt  up  a  five-stamp  mill ;  but  for  the 
want  of  a(l(;(juate  capital  to  place  the  enterprise  on  a  sure 
footing,  con-joined  with  feeble  and  incompetent  management, 
tli(^  project  W(*nt  to  pieces,  tlie  mill  was  sold  by  the  mai*shal, 
and  is  now  corroding  to  ruin  in  the  rain  and  snow.  Another 
i'.onipany,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  have 
iK'conie  the  ownei-H  of  tlie  '^  Lucky  Chance,"  and  with  a  five- 
stamp  mill  are  making  satisfactory  milling  tests,  preparatory  to 
n  lilM*ral  and  adequate  investment  in  a  i)lant  tlie  coming  year. 
\Vat(;r  foi*  power  in  tliat  group  is  abundant  all  tlie  year 
round,  and  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  wintera  at  Sitka, 
through  the  trend  of  the  Jai)an   current,  milling  oi^eratioiis 
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will  seldom  if  ever  be  interrupted  by  freezing  weather.  Ore 
has  been  taken  out  of  ledges  in  the  Sitka  group,  yielding 
forty  doUai's  a  ton ;  but  numerous  tests  made  demonstrate 
that  the  fair  average  is  about  ten  dollars  a  ton.  All  the 
work  and  exploration  done  up  to  this  time,  in  this  basin, 
has  been  of  the  crudest,  most  careless,  and  unsatisfactory 
character.  No  definite  policy  of  prospecting  and  explora- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  territory  has  ever  been  adopted,  and 
where  discoveries  have  been  made,  they  were  merely  acci- 
dental. Those  owning  and  controlling  these  valuable  hiterests 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  inspii-e  that  confidence  in  the 
future  of  their  properties  which  is  necessaiy  to  induce  cap- 
ital  to  even  closely  investigate  their  value  and  possibilities. 
The  manner  of  developing  this  and  otlier  similar  mining 
localities  in  Alaska  will  be  referred  to  again,  when  con- 
sidering the  larger  and  more  thorouglily  worked  mining 
district  of  Juneau  and  Douglass  Island.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  we  must  look  for  the  most  satisfactory  results',  and  by 
noting  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  that  field, 
possibly  predict  whether  the  gold  yield  of  Alaska  will  be 
permanent  and  profitable,  or  only  fitful  and  spasmodic. 

Juneau  and  Douglass  Island  are  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  noitheast  of  Sitka,  and  reached  from  the  latter  place 
by  the  inner  passages  of  Peril  and  Chatliam  Straits,  and 
Gtisteneaux  Channel  which  separates  Douglass  Island  from 
the  mainland.  In  1880»  that  section  of  southeastern  Alaska 
was  without  a  single  white  inhabitant,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  forbidding  portions  of  the  earth.  In  October  of  that 
year,  Mr.  N.  A.  Fuller,  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  North- 
west Trading  Company,  at  Sitka,  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Auk  and  Tarku  Indians,  whose  villages  were  on  the 
mainland  at  Gasteneaux  Channel,  possessed  a  tradition  of 
the  existence  of  gold  in  some  of  the  deep  basins  of  the  moun- 
tains in  tliat  vicinity.  One  particular  basin  was  designated 
as  containing  abundance  of  this  treasure.  Having  faith  in 
the  story,  Fuller  fitted  out  a  canoe  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  his  belief.  It  was  intrusted  to  a  Canadian  French 
miner,  Joseph  Juneau,  the  nephew  of  the  founder  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  who  had  visited  all  the  gold  mines  from  Arizona 
and  Old  Mexico  in  the  south,  to  Cassiar,  in  British  Columbia, 
in  the  north.  Juneau  was  accompanied  by  two  Sitkan 
Indians  as  guides,  and  after  ten  days  of  a  tempestuous  canoe 
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voyage  up  CLatham  StraitA^  landed  near  the  «ite  of  the 
preH^iit  V}wn  now  bearing  Lis  name,  and  proceeded  to  follow 
the  difficult  course  of  Gold  Creek*  the  outlet  u»  Silver  lfc»w 
Ba*^i!i«  working  Li;*  way  upward  along  one  of  the  stetrp  sidr> 
of  tlie  rim  of  tlii*  lja<in.  until  Le  reached  the  htad  of  a  giilch 
fille^l  witL  ghu.'ier  ice.  Passing  do^^-n  tLe  gulch,  Juneau  dis- 
covered hfmiii  quartz  laid  Jjare  and  prc»truding  into  the  ravine* 
and  an  examination  showed  at  once«  tLat  it  was  rich  in  gold* 
H^i  rich  tliat  tLe  free  gold  was  apparent  in  many  [Jaces.  w  here 
tLe  nxrk  was  fractured.  Claims  were  staked  off.  the  l^rrr 
returned  to  Sitka,  and  re[jorted  their  success  to  Mr.  Fuller. 
TTie  secret  could  not  be  long  kept.  Before  spring  had  faiily 
opene^l,  sevei-al  Lundred  miners  were  on  the  ground-  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  pros[jerc>us  mining  camp  created. 

When  the  snow  disapjxfared  from  the  basin,  with  its  area 
of  a  thousand  acres  or  more,  ^ith  mountain  walls  for  its  steep 
sides,  it  was  found  that  centuries  of  erosion  had  created  in 
tliat  contracted  area  one  of  the  richest  placer  mines  ever 
worked.  TLougli  of  limited  area  it  equalled  in  richne:!i8 
many  of  the  old  California  placers. 

Xo  civil  government  was  foimed  in  Alaska  until  more 
than  three  years  afterward,  but  in  tLe  spring  of  1881,  tLe 
two  Lundred  and  fifU'  Lardy  old  minei-s  wLo  Lad  explored 
nearly  everj-  region  wLere  gold  Lad  LitLerto  been  found, 
met  and  adopted  a  code  of  mining  laws  wliicL  became  obliga- 
tory- UfKin  ever}'  miner  in  tLe  district. 

Half  a  dozen  beautiful  glacial  streams  poured  from  tLe 
sides  of  tLe  mountains.  Lemming  in  Silver  Bow  Basin,  and 
feeding  tLe  nipid  torrent  of  Gold  Creek.  furnisLed  abundance 
of  water  for  gold  wasLing,  and  befoi-e  tLat  summer  ended, 
fully  one  Lundred  tLousand  dollars  in  dust  Lad  been  taken 
out,  and  still  only  a  meagre  impression  made.  Quite  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  dust  Lave  been  waslied  out  of  tLe  sand  and 
diit  of  that  one  basin  in  tLe  intervening  years,  and  tLe  surface 
is  now  practically  worked  out.  Pay  gravel  exists,  Lowever, 
to  a  considerable  deptli  on  tLe  floor  of  tlie  Ixisin,  and  a  new 
company  Las  run  a  tunnel  tLrougL  one  of  tLe  environing 
ridges,  for  tLe  purpose  of  mining  by  tLe  Lydraulic  process. 
Two  stamp  mills  are  also  in  operation  ui>on  quartz  on  tLe 
same  ground,  and  a  roadway,  two  and  a  Lalf  miles  long, 
anrl  costing  thirteen  tlioasand  dollars,  Las  been  completed,  so 
as  to  connect  tLe  mines  witL  tLe  cliannel  beacL.     A  flourish- 
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iiig  town  of  fifteen  hundred  white  inhabitants  has  grown  up 
about  this  mining  location,  with  schools,  churches,  and  many 
of  the  comforts  of  civilization. 

The  development  of  quartz  mining  on  that  portion  of  tlic 
mainland  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  has  just  fairly  commenced. 
Every  indication  points  to  the  inexhaustible  character  of  the 
gold  quaitz  deposits,  and  though  there  is  nothing  of  a  high 
gmde,  or  of  fabulous  richness,  yet  it  is  manifest  Uiat  mining 
carried  on  here  with  adequate  capital,  ample  plants,  and 
conservative  methods,  insures  that  this  section  of  Alaska  will 
.have  an  indefinite  period  of  prosperity  as  a  mining  district. 
Farther  on,  I  shall  speak  of  what  is  requisite  in  order  to 
make  the  handling  of  these  low  grade  ores  of  Alaska  remun- 
erative. 

About  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  up  the 
gulch  of  Sheep's  Creek,  recent  discoveries  of  quartz  have  also 
been  made,  equalling  those  in  Silver  Bow  Basin.  No  mills 
have  been  yet  erected  to  work  those  deposits  of  gold-bearing 
rock,  but  considerable  quantities  have  been  shipped  to  Seattle 
and  Portland,  and  refined  with  fair  profits  to  the  owners  of 
the  mines.  Though  explorations  had  been  frequently  made  to 
discover  silver  in  the  territory,  none  wfis  found  until  the 
winter  of  1888,  when  a  fine  rich  vein  of  galena  was  discovered 
in  the  Sheep's  Creek  gulch  already  alluded  to.  It  is  reported 
by  credible  persons  as  having  yielded  $130  per  ton  in  the 
smelter  at  Portland. 

Soon  after  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  mainland  at  Juneau, 
prospectors  crossed  over  to  Dougliiss  Island,  only  two  miles 
distant.  Here  was  found  abundance  of  placer  gold,  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain  which  rises  directly  out  of  the  water  at 
nearly  all  points  along  the  shore,  but  at  this  particular  j)lace 
recedes  from  the  beach,  leaving  a  stretch  of  low  land  more 
than  a  mile  long  and  a  few  Imndred  feet  wide.  AVhile  some 
were  engaged  in  wasliing  the  dirt,  others  began  the  search 
for  quartz  lodes  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
same  mountain.  The  indications  were  fair,  but  putting  in 
the  necessary-  tunnels  for  ex^iloration  was  expensive,  and  those 
engaged  soon  became  discouraged.  John  Treadwell,  who 
had  been  a  successful  contractor  and  builder  in  San  Francisco, 
was  attracted  to  Alaska  by  exaggerated  tales  of  fabulous  bo- 
nanzas, and  touching  at  Douglass  Island,  found  the  owners  of 
several  quartz  claims  ready  to  abandon  their  rights,  fully  dis- 
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heartened.  Treadwell  purchased  their  interests  and  improve- 
ments for  a  small  amount,  and  with  faith,  energy,  and 
resources,  pushed  the  explorations  already  begun  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

For   many  months  he  was  the  butt  of  every  old  miner's 
ridicule   in  all  that  region.     At  last,  he  pierced  a  ledge  of 
gold-bearing  i-ock,  four  hundred  feet  wide,  over  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep  from  the  surface,  and  more  than  nine  thousand 
feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west.     This,  in  fact,  became  the 
great   Treiulwell   gold  mine,   now  operated  by   the  Alaska 
Mining  &  Milling  Company.     He  was  soon  able  to  convince 
capitalist  that  he  had   sometliing  in  which  it  would  pay  to 
invest,  and  the  company  was  organized  in  1884,  with  Senator 
Jones  of  Nevada,  and  D.  C.  Mills  of  New  York,  the  principal 
shareholdei's.     A    mill  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  stamps 
was  erected  in  a  few  months,  and  the  mill  and  chlorination 
works  on  a  gi*and  scale  put  in  opemtion.     Two  large  ditches, 
one  ten  miles  long  to  the  westward,  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain,   and   the  otlier  to  the  east,  five  miles  in  length, 
were  constructed  with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  owing  to 
the   tundi-a  character  of  the  surface,  to  convey  water  to  the 
mill  as  a  motive  power.     A  pressure  of  seven  hundred  feet, 
tlirough  iix)n   pipes  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  was  communi- 
cated  to  a  wheel  only  eight  feet  in  diameter,  by  which  all 
those  ponderous  stamps,  two  thousand  pounds  each,  and  the 
other  machinery,  were  set  in  motion  and  did  their  work.     For 
two  yeai-s  the  mill  and  works  were  kept  in  constant  operation, 
no   cessation   night  or  day,  or  during  the  week.     Early  in 
1888,  the  cjipacity  of  the  stamp  mill  was  expanded,  and  the 
number  of  stam])s  increased  to  two  hundred  and  forty,  mak- 
ing it  the  largest  mill  of  the  kind  under  one  roof  in  the 
world. 

The  ix)licy  of  keeping  tlie  establislunent  in  constant 
operation  remains  unchanged,  and  since  its  increase  in 
capacity,  there  has  been  a  stoppage  of  only  one  day. 
During  the  summer  of  1889,  fifteen  miles  were  added  to  the 
ditcli  for  water  supply,  and  to  intercept  additional  streams 
as  they  came  down  the  mountain  side  to  the  sea.  During 
the  winters  of  1887  and  1888,  there  was  no  interruption  of 
the  sup])ly  of  water  by  cold  weather,  for  motive  power,  but 
to  guard  againt^t  any  contingency  of  that  kind,  a  powerful 
Corliss  engine  has  been  provided  to  drive  the  great  mass  of 
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machineiy  at  such  times.  The  wintei-s  at  Douglass  Island 
are  seldom  so  severe  that  the  rapid,  fresh-water  torrents 
freeze  over,  and  deprive  the  mill  of  its  full  supply.  In 
December,  1889,  there  was  some  difficultj'^  in  that  respect, 
and  the  Corliss  engine  was  doing  the  w-ork  of  the  water- 
wheel. 

The  Treadwell  is  not  a  mine  in  the  strict  sense.  The 
rock  is  tiiken  out  of  an  open  quarry,  and  conveyed  to  the 
mill,  less  than  five  hundred  feet  distant,  on  a  tramway. 
Its  capacity  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  tons  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  profits  of  the  establishment  are,  of  coui-se,  the 
company's  own  secret,  but  experts  acquainted  with  this 
quartz,  and  other  conditions,  put  the  average  yield  per  ton 
at  ten  doUareand  the  cost  of  extracting  the  metal,  at  from  four 
to  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  ton.  By  the  amalgam  i)rocess,  all 
the  free  gold  which  j^asses  from  the  stamps  to  the  concen- 
trators is  recovered,  while  the  residue,  in  the  foim  of 
sulphurets,  is  manipulated  by  roastmg  and  chlorination 
in  the  vast  wooden  building  which  stands  several  hundi*ed 
yards  nearer  the  beach  than  the  stamp  mill. 

This  company  owns  nine  thousand  lineal  feet,  or  six 
quailz  claims  in  length,  from  east  to  west^  and  while  in 
four  yeara  of  constant  movement,  an  enomious  cavity  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain  has  been  created,  the  indications  are 
that  the  supply  of  rock,  at  the  present  rate  of  production, 
will  hold  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  yet.  A  fine  electric 
light  plant  enables  the  operatives  to  work  by  niglit  in  the 
mill,  and  in  the  chlorination  works  and  the  mine.  Four 
hundred  men  are  employed  in  various  duties  about  the  mine, 
stamp  mill,  chlorination  work,  stores,  and  saw  and  planing 
mills,  which  the  company  oi)erates  as  part  of  its  mining  and 
milling  plant.  Ateut  one-third  of  the  operatives  are  In- 
dians, or  natives  of  Alaska.  The  latter  are  an  industrious, 
fnigal,  and  reliable  chiss  of  mining  employees,  and  receive 
the  same  w\iges  as  wliite  men  engaged  in  tlie  same  chuss  of 
work.  Indians  are  largely  employed  not  only  at  the  salmon 
canneries  in  Southeastern  Alaska  as  fishermen,  but  in 
nearly  all  the  mining  operations  of  that  section  of  the  ter- 
ritory. No  antagonism  exists  between  them  and  white 
labor,  and  their  relations  are  of  the  most  cordial  character. 
The  white  miners  in  Southeastern  Alaska  do  not  peraiit 
Chinamen  to  engage  in  that  class  of  work,  and  Coolies  are 
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only   found  on  the   inside,  at  the  salmon  canneries,  always 
going  below  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Early  last  year  work  was  begun  on  the  "  Bear's  Nest,"  a 
mining  claim  which  was  sold  to  an  English  syndicate,  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  for  two  million  dollars.  It  is  located  about 
half  a  mile  we^t  of  the  Treadwell,  and  was  sold  on  the 
strength  of  its  good  neighborhood,  and  upon  the  results  of 
diamond  diill  tests.  After  a  tunnel  had  penetrated  the  hill- 
side for  a  thousand  feet,  and  about  seventy  thousand  dollars 
had  been  expended  toward  erecting  a  stamp  mill,  and  other 
pai-ts  of  the  requisite  plant,  they  foiled  to  strike  the  ledge 
which  was  deemed  to  be  a  westward  prolongation  of  the  rich 
and  extensive  lode  constituting  the  Treadwell.  Operations 
have  been  suspended,  and  litigation  to  determme  whether  the 
sale  was  a  fraudulent  transaction,  the  salting  of  a  mine,  or 
whether  the  failure  to  reach  a  paying  ledge  was  the  result  of 
operative  blundering  has'  been  begun.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
enterprise  starting  out  with  so  thuch  of  promise  failed  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  brightest  anticipations,  will,  most  certainly, 
produce  a  chilling  effect  upon  all  present  attempts  to  inaugu- 
rate new  mining  enterprises  in  Alaska.  The  Mexican  coni- 
l)any,  a  corporation  with  abundant  resources,  however,  is 
vigorously  prosecuting  its  explorations  at  an  equal  distance  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Treadwell,  in  the  hope  and  confidence, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  intercepting  the  prolongation  of 
the  Treadwell  ledge.  Kieh  dt?posits  of  gold-bearing  quartz 
have  also  been  discovered  on  Admiralty  Island,  in  the  same 
group  as  Douglass  Island,  and  stamp  mills  are  in  course  of 
erection  there  also. 

The  discovery  of  coal  near  the  beach,  and  easy  of  access 
by  water  transporiation  at  Cook's  Inlet,  Unga  Island,  and  at 
other  available  points  on  the  coast  of  Western  Alaska,  will 
have  an  important  bearing  not  only  on  the  general  commer- 
cial  importance  of  the  territory,  but  upon  its  gold  and  silver 
mining  enteiprises.  Coal,  when  used  in  the  latter  industry, 
is  now  only  attainable  at  Depaiture  Bay,  British  Columbia, 
and  with  tlie  enormous  cost  of  coal  freights  under  the  present 
arrangements  of  transportation,  the  work  of  development  is 
more  or  less  retarded. 

One  word  more  with  respect  to  the  future  of  gold  mining 
in  Alaska.  As  far  as  discoveries  extend,  the  ores  are  of  a 
low  grade.     This  will  require  that  they  be  handled  in  large 
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plants,  with  capital  in  large  mass,  according  to  the  policy 
l)ui'sne(l  by  tlie  company  operating  the  Trcadwell  mine.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  management  must  be  of  an  intelligent 
chaiucter,  and  not  mere  Inexpert  exi)eriments  by  unskilful 
adventurers.  Under  such  conditions  Alaska,  through  its 
gold  mines,  will  bo  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  tlie  entire 
country. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  RUM  PROBLEM. 


BY   HENRY   A.    HARTT,    M.    D. 


This  country  has  just  emerged  from  a  terrible  conflict  with 
slavery,  when  now  it  is  confronted  in  its  political  arena  Avith 
another  gieat  moral  evil  in  the  fonn  of  drunkenness.  It 
blundered  grievously  in  the  former  case ;  one  party  propos- 
ing restrictions  and  endless  compromises ;  another  seeking 
the  oveithrow  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  perfectly 
innocent;  and  another  upholding  the  outrage  and  all  its 
abominations  with  merciless  fury  and  unrelenting  zeal ; 
instead  of  combining,  one  and  all,  with  true  wisdom,  in  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  national  brotherhood,  upon  a  plan  of 
emancipation  on  tlie  basis  of  compensation,  so  that,  finally, 
it  had  to  he  wiped  out  at  a  cost  of  incalculable  treasure  and 
life.  In  like  manner  in  this  instance  the  country  has  begun 
to  blunder;  one  party  recommending  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  shape  of  high  license ;  another  insisting 
upon  a  total  proliibition  of  the  tmffic,  although  when  pro}>- 
erly  conducted  it  is  entirely  legitimate  ;  and  another  bitterly 
o[)posed  to  all  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested  in 
favor  of  temperance  reform,  while  carefully  abstaining  from 
making  .any  proixxsition  of  its  own. 

A  wave  of  popular  condemnation,  like  the  watere  which 
have  recently  devastated  the  Conemaugli  Valley,  has  swept 
over  the  cause  of  Prohibition,  and  left  it,  for  the  time  being, 
a  ghiistly  wreck.  The  system  of  high  license  is  an  anomaly. 
It  imposes  a  discriminating  tax  in  favor  of  the  rich ;  creates 
a  privileged  class ;  takes  away  from  thousands  of  poor  men 
their  means  of  livelihood  without  any  proof  of  offence  ;  and 
is  thus  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  American  institu- 
tions and  to  the  spirit  of  Republicanism. 

And  what  assnmnce  have  we  that  this  invidious  measure 
would  l)e  attended  with  any  permanent  benefit?  The  trials 
of  it  wliich  have  been  made  are  altogether  too  recent  to 
warmnt    any   certain   conclusion    with   regard   to   ultimate 
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results.  It  would  naturally  and  justly  create  great  irrita- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  among  the  classes  which  it  would 
affect;  it  would  leave  them  with  their  appetites  and  pas- 
sions unaltered ;  and  though  for  a  time,  tlu-ough  moral  and 
political  influences,  a  check  would  be  put  upon  their  habits, 
it  would  not  be  long  ere  they  would  find  means  to  evade 
the  law,  and  with  retictionary  energy,  and  a  bitterness  un- 
known before,  they  would  break  out  into  new  and  aggravated 
excesses. 

But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  should 
accomi^lish  all  that  is  anticipated.  It  could  only  \ye  at  best 
a  partial  measure.  It  could  not  strike  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,  but  only  lop  off  a  few  of  its  branches  on  one  sidcy 
while  on  the  other  they  would  \)e  permitted  to  grow  in  unre- 
strained luxmiance.  In  our  anxiety  then  for  the  poor, 
have  we  forgotten  the  rich?  Have  we  no  sympathy  for 
them  ?  Or  would  there  be  no  danger  nor  temptation  to  them 
in  the  brilliant  saloons  wliich  our  legislation  would  furnish 
them? 

Di-unkenness  pervades  all  classes.  The  land  is  filled  with 
its  orgies,  its  pauperism,  and  it«  crimes.  Every  morning 
and  every  evening  the  sickening  and  demoralizing  tale  of  its 
horrors  is  repeated. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  that  it  is  a  crime?  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  it  is  a  germinal  crime?  Ought  we  not  then  to 
treat  it  like  other  crimes  ?  We  punish  theft,  burglary,  and 
nuirder.  But  here  is  the  source  of  innumerable  thefts,  burg- 
laries, and  mui-ders.  By  tlie  laws  of  Moses  it  was  regarded 
as  a  crime,  and  in  some  cases  punished  with  death.  And 
while  Christianity,  in  the  beginning,  cHd  not  interfere  with  the 
laws  and  i)olicies  of  civil  governments,  it  included  dnniken- 
ness  among  tliose  deadly  offences  which  were  totally  incom- 
patible witli  memljership  hi  the  cliurch,  and  wliich  constituted 
an  impfissable  l>amer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  has  long  seemed  strange  to  me  that  we  do  not  associate 
it  with  other  felonies  in  our  penal  code  and  inflict  upon 
it  a  severe  and  an  ignominious  penalty.  I  am  pensuaded 
that  by  this  course,  and  by  this  course  alone,  we  should 
speedily  banish  it  from  respectable  society  to  the  haunts  of 
debauchery  and  crime.  Theft  find  forgeiy  for  the  most  part 
are  abuses  of  money,  as  drunkenness  is  an  abuse  of  wine  and 
other  alcoholic  liquors.     What  now  would  be  the  result  if 
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we  should  repeal  the  laws  which  brand  them  as  felonies,  and 
seek  to  restrain  them  only  by  moral  suasion  ?  How  long 
would  it  be  before  commerce  would  collapse,  and  there  would 
be  a  universal  paralysis  of  trade  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  common  sense  we  should 
provide  the  traffic  in  liquor  with  similar  safeguards  to  those 
with  which  we  provide  the  traffic  in  money,  the  former,  like 
the  latter,  might  confidently  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  subject  of  temperance  would  then  be  remitted  to  the 
church  and  the  pulpit ;  there  would  be  no  further  discussion 
of  high  license  or  prohibition ;  and  the  most  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  the  times  would  be  eliminated  from  our  j)olitics 
forever. 

The  vast  body  of  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor 
traffic,  either  as  manufacturers  or  dealei-s,  are  especially  and 
primarily  interested  in  the  su^^pression  of  ch*unkenness ;  for 
while  they  derive  therefrom  little  or  no  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, it  is  to  them  the  cause  of  innumerable  annoyances  and 
sorrows.  It  has  awakened,  and  maintains  at  this  hour,  the 
temperance  agitation  ;  has  put  their  business  under  a  ban  of 
disgrace  as  if  it  were  condemned  by  the  Almighty,  subjects 
them  continually  to  unmerited  vituperation  and  reproach ; 
and  taxes  them  annually  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  resist  and  prevent  injurious  legislation.  They  will  be  the 
natural  leaders  in  this  reform.  And  when  the  time  shall 
come,  that  a  proposition  shall  be  offered  for  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Constitution,  not  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
rational  and  legitimate  use  of  the  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Prov- 
idence, but  to  make  their  blasphemous  prostitution  and 
pervei*sion  into  instruments  of  brutal  indulgence,  and  sources 
of  miinicacal  outbursts  of  passion  and  sin,  a  lieinous  crime, 
there  will  be  from  one  end  of  tlic  country  to  the  other  a 
unanimous  agreement,  and  it  will  be  carried  by  universal 
acclaim. 

Tlie  Hon.  Albert  Scheffer,  Senator  of  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota,  succeeded  last  winter  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
a  bill,  making  drunkenness  a  crime ;  and  providing  that  on 
tlie  tliird  and  all  subsequent  offences,  it  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment.  I  have  received  from  the  Senator  a  letter, 
indoi-sing  newspaper  clippings,  which  sliow  a  geneml  satisfac- 
tion in  Minnesota  with  the  law,  and  a  general  enforcement 
of  it.     Here  at  last,  in  a  AVestern  State,  without  agitation 
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or  floiiiish  of  tninipets,  a  measure  of  overwhelming  im- 
l)ortiiiiee  has  been  introcluced,  and  if  it  sliall  be  faithfully 
and  impartially  carried  out,  it  will  undoul^tedly,  ere  long, 
l)e  adopted  by  eveiy  State  in  this  Union,  and  by  every  conn- 
tiy  throughout  the  eivili'.ed  world,  and  Senator  Seheffer 
will  be  recognized  as  one  oi  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. 


UNGAVA. 

A  COMPANION   IDYL  OP  MAMELONS. 


BY   W.    H.   H.   MURRAY. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   WHITE   GOD   OP   MISTASSIXNI. 

"  Thus  in  the  beginning  gained  the  earth  whatever  it  has 
had  of  glory.  It  gained.  It  lost.  For  of  the  mingling  of 
the  higher  with  the  lower,  there  came,  not  all  at  once  but 
gradually,  a  lapse  and  weakening  of  that  vital  force  which 
had  come  down  from  heaven ;  a  clouding  of  that  bright 
intelligence  which  only  cycles  of  eternity  can  give  the  seek- 
ing mind  ;  a  lowering  of  the  tone  and  level  of  ambition, 
which  erst  sought  only  noble  ends ;  and,  woi-st  of  all,  a  lapse 
in  holiness.  The  pure  imagination  was  befouled,  a  grossness 
came  to  appetite,  the  moral  sense  was  blunted — that  sentinel 
of  God,  which,  while  it  stood  instinct  with  heavelily  life, 
kept  perfect  guard  above  sweet  innocence  and  trustful 
virtue. 

"  So  passed  the  ages,  and  the  earth  grew  upward  in  exter- 
nal glory  but  downward  into  moral  ruin.  Then  shocks  were 
felt  which  shook  the  solid  world.  Catastrophes  were  multi- 
plied. Here  Fire,  there  Water,  and  at  some  other  point 
Frost  wrought  its  work  of  ruin.  Chaos  had  come  again. 
The  Motherland  sank  under  sea,  and  ^vith  it  went  the  treas- 
ures and  the  records  of  the  primeval  cycle.  Here  and  there 
a  colony  survived  and  carried  down  to  later  ages  some  feeble 
fragments  of  the  glorious  whole  that  had  been  shattered  into 
ruins.  Only  these  survived.  The  sphered  excellence  of  high 
achievement,  perfect  in  holiness,  glorious  as  a  globe  illumi- 
nated, proof  of  what  moral  rectitude  with  mortal  power 
might  do,  was  lost  forever. 

*'  Then  out  of  space  there  came  a  vagrant  world  flying  in 
unguided,  lawless  flight ;  a  world  on  fire, — a  funeiul  pyre  of 
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some  old  race,  perhaps — and  as  it  passed,  monstrous  in  size, 
flying  faster  by  ten  thousand  times  tlian  this  small  globe 
wheels  on,  nigh  to  that  point  which  now  is  northern  pole, 
the  home  of  Arctic  cold,  which  then  was  Summer-land,* 
where  dwelt,  'mid  flowers  that  faded  not  and  fruits  that 
ripened  for  each  day  of  the  round  year,  my  race ;  it  struck 
the  earth,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  my  race  became 
extinct.  The  level  axis  of  the  earth  was^  by  the  dreadful 
shock,  knocked  obliquely  up,  the  round  of  nature's  order 
changed,  summer  and  winter  ruslied  into  alternate  place,  and 
transposed  were  the  zones.  Thus,  Trapper,  died  the  first 
two  races  of  the  earth.  The  one  sank  under  water,  and  the 
legend  of  that  flood  is  told  in  almost  every  language  of  the 
world.f  The  other  perished  under  shock  from  heaven  which 
crushed  them  on  the  instant.  As  falls  the  hammer  on  the 
anvil  so  death  fell  on  them.  They  knew  not  it  was  coming 
till  i-t  came.  Beneath  that  blow  they  and  their  mighty' works 
were  beaten  into  dust.  The  gravel  of  these  northern  wilds 
that  mark  the  landscape  is  granulation  of  old  palaces.  AVe 
are  within  the  circle  of  a  ruin  that  buried  half  the  world  as 
you  bury  bodies  under  sand. J 

"Here  at  Ungava,  where  fruits  and  flowera  were  then, 
there  was  a  colony  of  that  old  race  which  lived  in  Summer- 
land  of  the  North.  This  fringe  of  population,  not  wholly 
pure  in  blood  but  mixed  with  other  races  which  they  met 
as  they  pushed  southward,  escaped,  and  so  remained  a  feeble 
remnant  of  that  primal  stock  that  once  held  all  the  North. 
Trapper,  this  is  enough.  You  know  the  past.  I  am  of  it 
and  of  that  Caste  which  'mid  the  ancient  folk  held  Sacred 
Keys  of  knowledge  .  and  of  power  preserved  from  earliest 
days, —  a  knowledge  that  knows  all  that  has  been,    and  a 


•There  is  no  possible  way  to  explain  the  presence  of  many  forms  of  tropic 
life,  found  by  whalers  and  Arctic  explorers  within  the  Arctic  circle,  save  on 
the  supposition  that  a  sudden  and  life-destroying  change  of  climate  came,  in 
some  prehistoric  periotl.  to  the  polar  region. 

t  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Egyptian  literature,  historic  or  legendary, 
there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  or  allusion  to  the  Flood.  In  Plato's  "  Atlantis  *' 
the  aged  Priest  of  the  Templfe  at  Sais  who  entertained  Solon,  Plato's  grand- 
father, while  living  in  exile  out  of  Greece,  accounts  for  this  fully.  He 
explained  to  Solon  —  I  quote  from  memory  —  that  the  reason  why  Egypt  had 
no  special  memory  of  the  Flood  was  because  there  had  been  many  sucn  local 
catastrophes  on  tJie  earth  since  the  beginning,  of  which  their  records  luid 
knowledge,  and  that  there  was  no  legend  about  that  special  one  because  the 
farts  of  It  were  all  fully  known  to  them. 

I  This  certainly  explains  that  m^ystory  of  the  earth  —  the  great  geological 
puzzle  —  the  Drift.    Whence  came  it,  when  and  how? 
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power  that  bridges  death  and  brings  across  it  at  my  call  the 
feet  of  those  who  over  it,  amid  the  wailing  of  their  friends, 
did  pass  to  distant  realms.  One  thing  alone  remains  for 
me  to  tell.  It  is  a  cnodern  happenmg,  and  gets  signifi- 
cance from  what  it  means  to  you  and  her.  Listen  now,  and 
hear. 

"  When  he  who  was  the  sire  of  the  old  tongueless  chief  of 
Mistassinni  was  but  a  boy,  he  found,  one  morn  at  sunrise,  on 
the  beach  of  that  great  mland  sea  far  westward  of  the  lake 
where  lived  his  tribe,  a  boy  of  his  own  age.  He  lay  upon 
the  sand  as  dead.  His  face  was  white  as  snow.  His  hair 
was  gold.  Upon  liis  bosom  there  was  traced  strange  Totem, 
unknown  to  all  the  tribes.  It  was  a  double  letter  thus :  — ^\\f 
—  in  color  red  as  blood.  He  had  come  over  sea  in  boat  not 
built  by  hands  ;  at  least,  so  seemed  it  to  the  tril)es  that  knew 
no  boat  save  such  as  their  own  hands  had  fashioned.  That 
boy  revived.  The  young  chief  fed  and  brought  him  by  liis 
hand  unto  the  council  chamber  of  his  tribe,  and  all  the 
ancients  hailed  him  as  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  old  as  itself, 
that,  '  After  many  years,  out  of  the  West,  in  boat  not  made 
with  hands,  should  come  a  god  white-skinned  with  yellow 
hair.'  Thus  came  "unto  the  tribe  of  Mistassinni  that  '  White 
God,'  as  he  is  known  through  all  the  North.  He  grew  in 
stature  and  in  grace ;  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  wise.  He 
learned  their  tongue ;  his  own  was  all  unknown  to  them. 
He  married  princess  of  our  Caste.  A  son  was  born.  That 
son  am  I.  To  me  was  born  a  son  of  other  princess,  for  our 
Caste  weds  within  its  circle  and  goes  not  beyond.  That  son 
had  child.  Enough  of  this ;  we  ^vill  go  back.  For  of  this 
'  Wliite  God '  would  I  tell,  that  you  may  know  him.  Then 
I  would  a  question  ask. 

"  In  battle  he  was  chief.  He  was  not  large  in  stature,  but 
as  the  fight  roared  on  and  hotter  grew,  he  grew  in  size  until 
at  the  white  heat  of  it  he  filled  the  field.  His  presence  was 
an  atmosphere,  which,  being  breathed,  made  those  who 
breathed  it  braver,  so  that  each  lifted  arm  in  the  long  ranks 
that'  saw  liim  fight  struck  downward  as  if  muscled  to  his 
shoulder.  He  flamed  the  fight  as  liglitning,  in  mid-ocean, 
on  some  tempestuous  night,  flames  the  black  billows.  No 
fear  was  in  him.  Battle  to  his  soul  was  as  wedding  hour  to 
ardent  lover.  Through  whirling  hatchets,  circling  axes, 
brandished  spears  and  arrows  driving  through  the  air  like 
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hail  in  winter,  he  would  swoop  as  through  the  flying  leaves, 
gust-whiiied  in  autumn,  eye  tixed  and  tiilons  set,  the  forest 
hawk  swoops  to  his  quarry.  No  man  e'er  lived  on  whom 
he  set  his  blazing  eye  in  battle.  In  peace  his  face  was 
sunny.  Through  his  yellow  beard  his  skin  showed  as  a 
girl's.  His  eye  Wiis  as  a  pool,  on  whose  still  surface  lilies 
sleep  unstirred  by  breath  of  wind.  But  when  it  came  to 
blows  his  face  grew  gray  as  steel,  his  eyes  blazed  bluish 
black  as  winter's  sky,  when  all  the  warmth  is  frozen  out  of 
wave  and  st^r,  and  heaven  itself  is  pitilessly  cold.  But  when 
the  tight  was  over,  he  would  take  his  wounded  foes  and  bear 
them  to  his  t^nt  and  nurse  them  as  a  mother  her  sick  child. 
Many  he  healed  and  with  strong  l)odies  they  went  home,  to 
be  his  foes  agaui  and  light  him  on  some  other  day. 

^^  Once  only  wits  he  merciless.  It  was  that  year  that  they 
of  Mistassinni  hunted  seal  on  the  west  coast  of  wild 
Ungava,  where  the  ebb  and  flood  of  icy  tides  are  twenty 
times  the  height  of  man's  full  stature.  One  day  a  ship 
drove  in  whirled  onward  by  a  tempest  from  the  north, 
through  froth  and  foam  that  whitened  her  black  hull  a 
spear's  length  deep  from  stern  to  stem.  Onward  slui  drove 
before  the  whistling  winds,  her  sails  in  tattei-s  streaming  in 
thin  strips  from  spar  and  mast,  until  the  mighty  eddy,  spin- 
ning round  'twixt  a  great  island  and  main  shore,  dashed  her, 
side  on  and  downward,  with  a  cnish,  as  she  were  eider's 
egg^  upon  the  beach  in  fiont  of  our  encampment.  One  only 
of  her  crew  survived  the  shock,  and  he,  a  giant,  battle-axe  in 
hand,  stood  on  the  sand  unharmed.  We  gathered  round 
him  as  he  stood  at  guard,  our  seal  speai*s  pointed  into  sand 
that  he  might  know  we  fought  no  man  that  had  been  flung 
by  (rod's  swift-handed  mercy  out  of  death.* 

"  Then  came  our  Leader  slowly  down  the  sh)pe  to  where 
we  stood,  our  peaceful  speai^s  in  sand,  a  smile  of  welcome  on 
his  face  and  light  of  gladness  shining  in  his  eye.  So  came 
he  and  within  the  circle  of  our  mercv  stood,  l^ut  as  his  eve 
fell,  at  short  distance,  on  the  man,  his  face  turned  int<)  ice. 
Its  skin  m-ewcfrav  as  steel.     Ilis  eves  two  orbs  of  lire  became. 

*  The  Huperstition  of  an  Indian  forbids  him  to  kiU  one  who,  apparently, 
hm\  had  a  mira('uh)U8  escape,  from  death.  Manv  white  men  have  tssoaped 
their  vengeance  heeause  of  tliis  feelin^r.  Captain  liofjers,  the  noted  scout, 
who  feU  i>r  slid  safely  tlown  the  front  of  the  great  <'liff  on  Lake  George, 
whit'h  was,  because  of  his  perilous  feat,  named  after  him,  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances out  of  many  which  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
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From  nighest  girdle  plucked  he  battle-axe  and  on  the  stranger 
bialked  until  he  came  witliin  arm's  reach.  Then  tore  furred 
vestment  from  his  breast  until  the  di*eadf  ul  Letter  painted  on 
his  snow-white  skin  showed  red  as  blood.  So  stood  he  posed. 
In  one  clinched  hand  was  fragment  of  torn  skins,  torn 
from  his  heart ;  the  other  gripped  the  battle-axe.  Thus  in 
the  hollow  cu'cle  of  our  mercy  stood  the  two,  our  God  and 
giant  stranger.  Then  out  of  sockets  bulged  the  giant's  eyes. 
The  coarse  skin  of  his  cheeks  did  pallid  grow.  His  black 
hair,  rising  slowly,  lifted  woollen  cap  from  head.  His  big 
knees,  bigger  than  joints  of  moose,  shook  under  his  huge 
bulk.  A  tit  of  trembling  seized  him.  Down  fell  he  on  his 
knees,  while  in  liis  monstrous  jaws  rattled  his  teeth,  fear- 
shook.  Then  out  of  quavering  mouth  there  came  a  scream  : 
*  Captain,  have  mercy ! '  Speechless  still,  our  Leader,  with- 
out word  or  sign,  upward  swung  his  axe  and  on  the  suppli- 
ant's head  he  brought  it  down  so  heavily  that  through  the 
cloven  crown  its  broad  base  sank  to  mangled  jowl,  and  the 
big  bone  handle  flew  in  fragments  to  the  striker's  hand. 
Then,  turning  face  upon  us  white  as  God's  own  wmtli,  he 
said :  '  Throw  this  damned  carcass  into  torrent  swift  and 
eddy  deep,  that  they  may  whirl  and  float  it  where  my  father"*s 
soul  beyond  the  northern  straits  waits  to  snatch  it  toward  the 
mouth  of  hell  and  thrust  his  murderer  in.'  Trapjjer,  tliou 
art  white  man  without  cross,  and  of  his  nicie  and  speech.  In 
battle  thou  art  bigger,  but  no  braver.  Who  was  this  Whit^ 
God  of  rocky  Mistassinni?  Who  was  his  father?  What  the 
red  Totem  on  his  heai-t;  the  double  Letter  red  as  blood? 
My  power  is  blinded  to  this  moi-tal  thing.  Beyond,  I  might 
see  better.     Can'st  thou  tell.?  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  Trapper.  "Prophet,  well  I  know 
the  race  of  this  White  (xod  of  Mistassinni,  who  was  his  sire, 
and  what  the  double  Letter  on  his  breast  did  mean.  The 
boy  who  came,  wind-blown  from  out  the  sea,  leagues  west  of 
Mistassinni,  in  boat  not  built  by  moilal  hand,  —  because  not 
built  of  bark, —  and  lay  at  sunrise  on  the  beach  all  wet  and 
foul  with  brine  and  sand,  and  by  the  old  Chief's  grandsire 
there  was  found,  adopted,  woi-shij)ped  as  a  god  by  all  the  trilx*.s, 
was  s(m  of  bravest  man  that  ever  trod  a  deck  or  chanced 
the  dice  with  death  that  he  miglit  westward  find  a  pathway  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world  and  bring  to  knowledge  of  the 
Cross  of  God  the  distant  tribes  of  men.     His  name,  old  Seer, 
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was  Henry  Hudson,*  and  the  monogram  or  Totem  —  call  it 
as  you  please,  as  you  be  red  or  white  —  upon  his  breast,  was 
the  two  first  letters  of  his  name  cunningly  blent  in  one. 
Til  is  boy  the  old  Chiefs  grandsire  found  upon  the  beach,  was 
that  sweet  son  of  his,  scarce  more  than  child,  who  bravely  by 
his  father's  side  stood  up,  when  by  his  crew,  in  cruel  mutiny, 
the  boat  was  pushed  from  Ids  stout  ship,  that  it  might  bear 
them,  drifting,  unto  awful  death.  Ay,  now  I  know  why  he 
was  merciless  when  on  Ungava's  beach  his  father's  murderer 
knelt  roaring  for  mercy.  God!  what  a  blow  in  judgment 
did  lie  strike,  and  how  it  eased  his  soul.  Prophet,  thou  art 
above  the  common  superstitions  of  the  tribes,  and  I  have  told 
3'ou  trutl^i  Tliis  fabled  God  of  Mistassinni ;  this  Wliite  One 
of  the  North  the  tribes  do  woi-ship,  was  Henry  Hudson's  son, 
a  man  of  my  own  race  and  tongue,  whose  death  has  been  a 
mystery  for  twice  a  hundred  yeare.  Go  on  and  tell  me  all. 
This  is  great  news.  The  world  of  lettera  and  of  men  beyond 
these  wastes  of  rock  and  leagues  of  rootless  snow  and  ice 
will  thrill  with  wonder  when  it  leanis  from  thee,  through 
me,  the  fate  of  Hudson  and  his  boy.  Whom  wedded  he? 
Were  children  horn  to  him  ?  Are  any  of  his  name  and  blood 
alive,  or  is  the  line  extinct?  Prophet,  I  swear  that  I  would 
trail  a  ti*ail  until  my  head  was  wliite  if  at  the  end  of  it  my 
eyes  might  look  upon  the  face  of  one  within  whose  veins 
there  flowed  the  noble  blood  of  Hudson." 

Long  sat  the  Prophet  silently  revolving  in  his  mind  what 
he  had  heard.  His  features  lighted  as  a  shuttered  window, 
pane  by  pane,  grows  out  of  darkness,  with  the  coming  of 
the  dawn.  His  eyes  of  night  glowed  under  brows  of  snow 
as  to  the  Trapper's  face  he  lifted  them.  Then  slowly  out  of 
parting  lips'  there  came  the  words,  "  In  cheek  of  snow  that 
thou  hast  seen,  John  Norton,  runs  this  mighty  blood.  Thy 
head  need  never  wliiten  on  the  trail  that  leads  thee  to  thy 
wish.  The  face  that  thou  wouldst  see,  -lies  there  on  yonder 
couch  of  skins.  Ungava  is  the  child  of  the  Wliite  God. 
She  ends  the  line." 

Then  up  the  Tmpper  rose;  his  face  white  as  Ungava's 
as  she  lay  unconscious  on  the  couch  of  skins  whose  fur  was 

*  T  (*an  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  early  navigators,  of  whom 
Henry  Hutlson  was  oiwi  of  the  hravest,  for  a  full  aecount  of  Yiis  sad  fate  and 
that  of  his  brave  lM>y,  when  his  mutinous  crew  forced  him  into  an  open  boat 
and  sent  it  adrift  in  the  wild  waters  which  now  bear  his  name.  Neither  he 
nor  his  son  was  ever  seen  by  white  men  aft«r. 
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black  as  jet  digged  in  the  caves  of  night.     A  moment  stood 
he  dumb.     Then  said  he,  standing  straight :  — 

"  Prophet,  thou  art  a  man  of  many  days.  Ti-uth  should  he 
on  thy  lips  and  fear  of  God.  But  thou  do'st  tell  a  tale  so 
stmnge  that  to  thy  face  I  say  I  cannot  credit  it.  Proof  there 
must  be  of  tliis :  proof  sure  as  eye  may  see.  Give  me  some 
proof  that  she,  the  savior  of  my  life,  is  of  the  White  God's 
blood,  or  I  will  go  my  way  as  one  who  hears  an  idle  story  told." 

Then  slowly  from  the  chair  of  polished  horns  the  Seer  of 
many  days  with  stately  motion  rose.  His  pale  face  iialer 
grew,  and  his  thin  hand,  on  wliich  the  stone  of  mystic  power 
blazed  red,  trembled  with  passion. 

"  Never  before,"  he  cried,  '*  since  from  my  sire,  r^  God  did 
take  him,*  received  I  ring  of  power  and  wand  that  burns 
because  I  will  it,  Ir.is  mortal  doubted  word  of  mine,  and 
lived.  Thou  art  my  guest  and  ignorant,  thou  mighty  man, 
therefore  I  do  forgive.  Linked,  also,  is  her  soul  with  thine, 
and  how  or  what  the  issue  is  to  Ikj,  for  good  or  ill,  I  know 
not.  Hence  let  it  pass.  Do'st  thou  ask  proof ;  proof  such 
as  eye  can  see  ?  Come  hither  then.  Fear  not ;  the  ti'ance 
in  which  she  slunibei*s  sweetly  holds  all  senses  locked. 
Behold,  from  breast  of  snow  beneath  which  dwells  her  spirit 
piu-e  as  that  Avhite  st^xr  that  never  moves  from  where  it* 
sentinels  the  centre  of  all  worlds  and  systems  which  move 
olxjdicnt  round  it,  I  lift  this  virgin  vestment.  Tell  me,  thou 
doubting  man,  do'st  thou  see  sign  that  cannot  lie  ?  Is  not 
Ungava  chihl  of  the  White  God?"  And  lo  I  with  starting 
eyes  the  Trapi)er  saw,  in  color  red  as  blood,  the  double 
Letter  on  her  bosom  white  as  drifting  snow ! 

"  Enough,  enough,"  he  cried  in  solemn  tones.  "'  It  is 
enough.  That  is  a  sign  that  cannot  lie.  Ungava  is  the 
child  of  your  AVhite  God  I  By  all  I  hope  and  long  for  in 
the  world  to  come,  I  would  we  two  had  never  met !  " 

CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    COUNCIL    OF   THE   CHIEFS. 

Then  came  a  runner,  running  from  the  south.  O'er  fields 
of  sand  ploughed  by  the  winds  in  ridges ;  over  stretches  of 
blocked  ice,  cracked  into  squares,  blue,  green,  and  white,  — 


*  "  And  Enoch  was  not,  because  God  took  him." 
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a  strange  mosaic  of  gigantic  size, —  he  sped  as  if  some  di-ead- 
ful  death  was  speeding  on  his  trail.  From  village  unto 
village  did  he  run,  and  as  he  ran  he  cried :  — 

'^  To  arms  I  to  arms !  the  Esquimaux  are  coming  I  A 
thousand  warriors  armed  for  fight,  and  at  their  head  an 
ancient  cliief  stalks  on." 

So  ran  he  and  so  cried  his  wild  alarm.  Then  roared  the 
villages  as  roars  the  hollow  log  w-lien  some  rude  shock  has 
startled  hive  within.  The  cry  of  woman  and  of  child  arose. 
It  swelled  in  vengeful  shrillness,  strident,  fierce  as  eagle's 
screanis.  Out  of  each  warrior's  mouth  there  bui-st  the  battle 
yell,  and  hat€hets  edged  for  death  flashed  in  the  air. 

Then  flocked  the  chiefs  to  council,  and  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment was  held,  —  that  place  of  high  debate  where  njfture's 
eloquence  is  heard  and  noble  speech  leads  up  to  nobler  deeds. 
No  idle  word  is  spoken  there.  No  wily  politician  counsels 
for  self-gain.  Each  word  is  from  the  heart.  Each  sentence 
like  sure  stroke  of  axe ;  and  they  wdio  si)eak,  speak  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  every  statement  or  appeal  is  backed  with 
readiness  to  die. 

In  the  high  hall  of  that  old  cavern  they  did  meet.  The 
man  of  ancient  days  sat  in  his  awful  chair,  carved  into  shapes 
fantastic,  weird,  hewn  ivom  wood  unknown  among  the  timlxn* 
of  the  world  to-day,  bristling  wdth  j)olih'hed  horns  whose 
every  point  shone  like  a  star,  and  standing  on  tlie  pavement 
black  as  night,  wliose  gloom  was  lighted  with  the  signs  of 
Zodiac  in  brightest  gold.  On  tliis  strange  seat,  mysterious, 
the  Wizard  sat,  Iletid  of  the  Council.  Upon  his  banded 
brows  were  horns  of  burnished  gold.  Midway  between  their 
ix)ots,  large  as  a  star,  a  diamond  blazed.  The  mystic  Rod 
w\as  in  his  stronger  hand.  Upon  the  other  gleame(tthe  dread- 
ful Ring,  instinct  with  conscious  fire.  Pale  was  his  face. 
His  hair,  snow-white  as  whitened  wools,  lay  on  his  shoulders 
thin.  Beneath  his  brows  projecting,  glowed  his  eyes,  bright 
with  concentrate  light. 

Thus  was  he  seated.  On  his  right  the  Trapper  sat,  strong- 
featured,  grave  of  face,  obsei'vant.  On  his  left,  the  Chief  of 
Mistixssinni,  withered,  bloodless,  tliin,  as  body  which  has 
risen  out  of  old  embalmment.  Then  inward  filed,  with  slow 
and  stately  pace,  the  chieft^ains  of  the  Nasquapees.  Each 
in  the  solemn  circle  took  his  place.  Each  on  the  earth  fixed 
eye  and  silent  sat.     No  glance  of  fire,  no  moving  lip  was 
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there.  They  sat  as  sit  the  dead  in  circle  placed.  The 
silence  of  the  chamber  might  be  felt.  Thus  sat  they  taciturn 
and  grim,  while  hour-glass  would  have  inin  its  sands  half 
out. 

Then  slowly  rose  an  aged  chief.  His  head  was  gray  with 
years,  but  stmight  he  was  as  is  the  pine's  trunk  when  its 
crest  is  shorn.  Up  rose  he  straight,  and  stood.  Searched 
with  his  eye  each  tawny  face  with  glance  of  fire ;  east 
blanket  down  until  the  Totem  showed  above  his  heart ;  and 
on  his  breast  an  oclu^ed  death's-head  grinned ;  then  said :  — 

"  Men  of  Ungava,  Nasquapees,  straight  standing  men,* 
the  hated  Esquimaux  are  coming  I  I  smell  them  in  the  air.f 
They  stink  like  rotting  seal.  Theil*  bodies  lie  unburied  like 
fish  u^on  the  banks  of  Peribonka,  after  freshet.  They  come 
to  die.  The  blood  of  other  days  is  iu  our  veins.  We  of 
the  Ancient  Folk  know  how  to  fight.  My  knife  is  thirsty. 
It  knows  where  to  drink.  Look  at  my  axe.  See,  it  is  dull 
with  rust.  I'll  bright-en  it  to-morrow  on  their  skulls.  Whose 
are  these  arrows  ?  Look !  Are  they  not  clean  as  are  the 
arrows  of  a  boy  ?  It  is  so  long  since  their  steel  heads  were 
driven  into  flesh.  I  am  a  boy  myself !  When  have  I  seen 
a  foe  ?  It  is  not  gray  of  years  upon  my  head.  Some  other 
boy  in  playfulness  has  sprinkled  ashes  there !  We  Nas- 
quapees have  been  asleep.  Awake.  Remember.  Look  at 
my  breast.  Tli^t  hole  will  hold  a  fist.  An  Esquimau 
8tal)bed  me  there.  It  was  that  day  we  fought  them  on  the 
Marguerite.  See  where  his  seal  spear  pierced.  It  drove 
clean  through.  Look  at  my  back.  Beneath  the  shoulder 
blade  the  head  came  out.  To-morrow  in  the  ranks  of  death 
I'll  find  the  dog  that  drove  it  in,  and  pay  him  the  old  debt." 

And,  gathering  up  his  blanket  over  bosom  scarred  with 
cb'eadful  wound,  he  sat  him  down,  wliile  round  the  lowering 
circle  vengeful  niurmui^  ran. 

Then  up  stood  other  one.     The  horns  of  power  were  on 


*  If  you  ask  a  Montagnais  Indian  what  Nasquapee  means,  he  will  tell  you 
an  atheist,  or  one  who  has  no  God,  because  the  Nasquapees  have  no  medicine- 
man. But  if  you  ask  a  Nasquajiee  what  his  tribal  name  means,  ho  will  tell 
you  *'  a  man  who  stands*  straight."  "  He  will  tell  you,  moreover,  that  he 
believes  in  two  Great  Spirits,  a  God  and  Evil  One,  and  that  the  reason  his 
tribe  has  never  had  a  medicine-man  is  because  they  have  a  great  Pro^diet 
who  is  of  the  ohl  rat^e  whence  they  all  sprang,  and  tliat  he  knows  all  thmgs 
and  can  call  the  dead  back  to  life  wlien  lie  wishes. 

t  As  I  have  said  in  a  previous  note,  the  Nasquapees  are  noted  for  the 
delicateness  of  their  scentmg  faculty,  being  as  a  dog  is  in  this  respect.  Their 
sense  of  smell  is  simply  marvellous. 
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his  head.  Around  his  neck  a  string  of  pohir  claws  gleamed 
white.  One  eye  wixs  gone.  The  other  blazed  like  coal  of 
fire  blown  hot.  The  glowing  orb  he  fixed  in  turn  on  each 
swarth  face  in  silence.  Then  stretched  to  fullest  length  his 
sinewy  arm,  and  spake  :  — 

"  Waniors  of  the  North  I  Sons  of  sires  that  lived  in  the 
beginning,  what  foe  has  ever  seen  your  backs  in  battle? 
Your  blood  a  hundred  times  has  reddened  ice  on  cold  Un- 
gava,  and  fell  in  battle  rain  on  its  coai*se  gravel.  AVe  are  a 
thousand  knives.  One  for  each  knife  comes  on.  Upon  that 
field  above  the  sounding  sea  where  for  a  thousand  yeara  our 
sires  did  fight,  there  will  we  fight  to-morrow.  Look  at  my 
face.  Where  is  my  other  eye  ?  Whose  spear's  point  bored 
it  out?  Look  at  my  breast.  You  cannot  see  it.  It  is  hid- 
den under  scars.  Who  made  them  ?  White  Wolf,  where  is 
your  oldest  son  ?  His  bones  are  bleaching  on  the  sands  of 
Mamelons.  I  saw  him  fall  beneath  the  axe  of  Esquimau. 
His  spirit  wanders  unavenged.  Black  Bear,  where  ai*e  your 
children?  The  Esquimau  dogs  on  the  flat  banks  of  Peri- 
bonka  ate  them.  Gray  Fox,  where  is  your  youngest  daugh- 
ter? She  toils  a  slave,  beaten  by  Esquimau  whips,  at 
Labrador.  Is  the  old  blood  frozen  in  us  ?  No.  It  burns 
like  fire  in  autumn  rushes.  The  dead  are  looking  at  us. 
They  are  bursting  out  of  graves  to  see  if  we  he  men.  Lis- 
ten. Hear.  Their  voices  call  for  vengeance.  One  day, 
give  us  one  day  of  glorious  battle,  and  we  will  feed  the 
hungry  wolves  of  wild  Ungava  fat  with  flesh  of  Esquimaux." 

So  thimdered  he,  and  at  the  closing  word  of  the  maimed 
wamor,  up  with  a  yell  the  circle  leapt,  and  twenty  axes 
lifted  high  flashed  gleaming  briglitly  through  the  cavern's 
gloom. 

Tlien  on  the .  left  of  the  great  chair  the  Chief  of  Mistiis- 
sinni  rose,  tongueless,  withered,  thin  with  age,  but  his  old 
frame,  charged  with  electric  hate,  quivered  with  life  intense, 
while  in  his  head  his  eyes  glowed  like  a  panther's,  crouching 
for  his  spring.  Then  every  homy  i)oint  bristling  round  the 
Wizard's  seat  burned  brighter,  kindling  with  fiercer  lues ; 
and  as  the  cavern  filled  with  whitest  light,  around  the 
swai-thy  circle  ran  an  awful  muniuu* :  — 

"  The  dead  have  risen !  Old  dlistassinni  from  his  grave 
above  the  Saguenay^  coming  out  of  dead-land^  stands  in  our 
council !  " 
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Then  murmur  died  in  silence,  while  in  the  white  light 
stood  the  ohl-time  chief,  and  signed :  — 

*"  Men  Avho  stand  straight.  Sons  of  the  ancient  race  who 
once  ruled  half  the  world,  I,  tongueless,  speak  to  ye  in  that 
old  language  which  has  come  to  you  from  the  beginning.  I 
am  a  chief  of  other  days.  Your  fathere  knew  me.  I  was 
their  friend,  and  in  their  aid  have  fought  upon  the  sands  of 
wild  Ungava  here,  wliile  you  were  yet  unborn.  You  know 
my  fame,  for  it  filled  all  tlie  north.  Above  the  Saguenay  I 
stood  the  test.*  I  was  at  torture  stake.  An  Esquimau  tore 
my  tongue  from  out  my  mouth,  and  ate  it.  Then  lighted 
he  the  fagots.  I  did  not  die.  Behold,  he  who  sits  there  — 
a  man  without  a  cross,  \>-hite  as  your  God,  but  red  as  bravest 
chief  at  heart  —  did  rescue  me.  I  lived,  and  ever  since  have 
waited  for  my  day  and  chance.  To-morrow  I  will  fight  with 
you.  Your  Prophet,  he  who  seeth  all  m  living-land  or  dead- 
land,  has  said  that  with  the  Esquimaux  my  foe  is  coming. 
It  is  well.  In  battle  shall  I  die,  and  leaving  dead  upon  the 
sands  my  hated  foe,  I,  joyful,  will  take  trail  which  leads  me 
to  my  sires.  Sons  of  those  with  whom  in  other  days  I 
fought ;  men  who  stand  straight ;  children  of  that  old  race 
that  once  ruled  half  the  world ;  I,  of  Mistassinni,  will  fight 
the  Esquimaux  with  you  to-moiTow.     I  have  said." 

So  spake  the  tongueless  chief  in  stately  language  of  old 
days,  the  vivid  speech  of  pantomime, —  that  quick  and  uni- 
vei-sal  tongue  of  ancient  i-aces;  and  as  he  sat,  the  waii-ior 
circle  rose  and  facing  toward  the  aged  man  who  had  l)een 
friend  and  ally  of  their  sires  ere  they  were  born,  each  warrior, 
hand  on  breast,  bowed  low  in  stately  courtesy  to  the  ground. 

Then,  after  pause,  the  Tmpper  rose ;  and  eveiy  eye  in 
the  dark  circle  fixed  itself  in  admiration  on  liis  mighty  fmnie. 

*'Men  of  the  North,"  he  said,  "your  fame  is  known  to  me. 
]My  name,  perhaps,  is  known  to  you.  I  am  the  friend  of 
yonder  aged  chief,  and  was  the  friend  of  him  whose  l>osoni 
bore  the  Tortoise  sign,  w^ho  stemmed  the  bloody  tide  with 
you  at  Mamelons  in  that  dread  fight  which  God  by  darkness 
stopped-!     I  am  John  Norton.". 

Then  out  of  every  mouth  there  came  a  cry  of  wonder  and 


•  An  expression  used  by  an  Indian  to  state  that  lie  has  stood  the  torture  of 
the  torture  stake. 

t  Referring;  to  tlie  dreadful  fiffht  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  which  the 
earthquake  tinally  stopped.    (See  the  Doom  of  Mamelons.) 
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applause.  Each  swarthy  hand  dashed  upward,  palm  out- 
ward, unto  him*,  and  every  feathered  liead  bowed  to  the 
cavern's  floor.     Then  spake  he  farther :  — 

"  I  have  come  northwaixl  with  the  Chief  to  see  him  fij^^ht 
last  fight,  and  prove  my  love  for  him  by  doing  as  he  bids. 
No  greater  proof  has  love  than  that  to  give,  To-mon*ow 
he  will  find  among  the  Rsquimaux  his  foe.  You  are  the 
sons  of  skes  who  never  beaten,  left  a  bloody  field,  and  need 
no  help  from  me.  I  will  stand  by  and  see  the  old  Chief  has 
fair  fight.  So  has  he  bidden  and  so  will  I  do.  I  am  his 
friend,  and  with  him  keep  I  word  and  bond.  I  have  said." 
And,  as  he  closed,  a  murmur  of  assent  ran  round  the  circle 
dark. 

Then  from  his  chair  the  Wizard  spake,  and  as  he  spake  the 
lights  bunied  fading  down,  and  at  the  closing  word  the 
chaml>er  filled  with  gloom : — 

'••  My  children,  I,  your  Prophet,  High  Priest  of  that  old 
race  which  once  ruled  half  the  world,  of  wliich  you  are. 
Ancient  of  Days,  speak  words  of  Fate.  To-morrow  you 
shall  iight  and  win.  The  Chief  of  Mistassinni  shall  find  foe 
and  chance.  In  dying  he  shall  put  the  Tmpper  under  word 
and  bond,  and  you  shall  see  such  fight  as  never  yet  was  seen 
on  wild  Ungava,  where  fights  have  been  for  twice  a  thousand 
yeai-s.  Northward  the  Esquimaux  shall  never  march  agam. 
My  hour  has  almost  come.  Soon  shall  I  rise,  as  all  my  line 
have  risen  after  many  years,  into  the  skies,  not  knowing 
death.  None  of  our  Caste  lias  ever  entered  giuve.  God  takes 
us.*  Ungava  will  go  westward  to  that  lake  to  which  of  old 
the  White  God  came.  You  shall  not  see  her  ever  more.  The 
mce  that  was  with  ours  in  tlie  beginning  has  died,  and  ours 
is  dying.  Fate  has  it  so,  and  who  may  alt«r  fate !  But 
make  the  sunset  of  my  going  glorious.  To-morrow  fight  as 
you  nor  any  ever  fought  before,  that  I  may  feel  the  pride  of 
ancient  days  and  bear  with  me  a  glorious  message  to  your 
sires  as  I  join  them  in  the  skies  beyond  the  northern  fires.  I, 
Seer  and  Prophet,  Ancifent  of  Days,  have  spoken.     Go." 

And,  as  he  ceased,  the  lights  died  out,  and  through  the 
gloom  was  heard  the  sound  of  softly  going  feet. 

Next  day  beheld  the  lines  of  battle   set.     A  thousand  on 

*  Genesis  v.  24. — And  Enoch  was  not,  because  God  took  him. 
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each  side,  they  stretclietl  across  the  pkin  on  which  a  hundred 
fights  had  been  in  other  days.  On  graves  where  slept  their 
sires,  the  living  stood,  ready  to  die.  Then  joined  the  battle. 
The  hostile  lines  in  charging  columns  met,  and  out  of  war's 
red  mouth  an  awful  bellowing  poured.  Amid  the  Nasqua- 
pees,  upon  the  left,  the  tongueleas  Chief  of  Mi^ta^inni 
fouglit.  Gi-ay,  withered,  dumb,  he  seemed  a  warrior  out  of 
dead-land.  He  spake  no  word:  from  mouth  no  yell  of 
triumph  came,  nor  order ;  but  fiilently  he  killed.  Tlie 
Esquimaux  before  the  dreadful  apparition  fled.  They  cried; 
"  The  dead  have  risen  I    who  can  the  dead  withstand  I "    and 

Upon  tlic  right,  heading  the  Esquimaux,  another  ancient 
\varrior,  giuy,  withered,  dumb,  fought  in  same  dreadful 
style.  Tlie  Kasquaijees,  affrighted  at  the  awful  sight,  fled 
crying :  "  The  deatl  have  risen  !  Tliis  is  no  living  warrior ; 
—  who  can  the  dead  Avithstand ! "  Thus  either  end  of  battle 
line  bent  backward  and  gave  way  before  the  ghostly  sight. 

Then  to  the  Chief  of  Mistassiimi  a  wounded  wanior  ran, 
and  cried :  "  On  the  far  right  a  warrior  i-isen  out  of  gmve  is 
driving  all  before  him.  Come  and  help."  And  to  the 
Esquhnaux  there  came  a  runner,  running  as  for  life,  and 
said :  "  Come  to  the  other  end  of  Itattle,  for  out  of  death 
has  come  a  chief  of  ancient  days  who  driveth  all  before  him." 
And  thus  tiie  two  old  chiefs,  who  long  had  waited  for  this 
day  of  vengeance,  came  Imrrying  toward  each  otlier,  and, 
midway  between  the  scattered  wings,  met  face  to  face,  at 
last! 

So  did  the  two  old  apjHiritions  stand  midway  betwixt  the 
lines,  glim,  silent,  glaring  at  each  other,  gathering  strength 
for  battle  unto  death.  And  all  the  war  grew  silent  as  the 
two,  and  stood  at  rest,  waiting  to  see  the  awful  fight  begin, 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Burdens  of  Life 

Are  easily  borne,  when  the  blood  is  pure  and  visorous;  but 
if  the  vital  current  is  impoverished,  the  smaJlest  exertion  be- 
comes pcunful  and  fatiguing.  No  other  medicine  builds  up  the 
debilitated  system  so  rapidly  as 

Ayer's 

It  restores  muscular  strength, 
when  the  bod;  has  been  de- 
pleted by  iUnees,  and  is  equally 
effective  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matic gout  and  neuralgia. 

"Three  months  ago  I  was  sick  wllh  ty^ 
pliold  lever,  which  left  me  In  a  very  feeble 
coiidltlun.  I  had  no  app«i]Ce,  wujt  greatly 
'  troubled  with  rheumatlam,  aiid  uimble  to 
work.  I  beeaii  tuklug  Ayer's  Snrsaparllla 
and  was  quickly  bent-flted.  Thci  rheumatic 
pains  luivc  wholly  disappeared,  my  appetite 
has  returned,  and  I  am  now  able  to  do  my 
work.  1  have  great  coaUdcnce  In  Ayer's 
Karsaparllla  an  a  blood-purl flcr.  and  do  not 
believe  there  Is  any  other  remedy  equal  to  It 
BS  a  Spring  medicine.  It  drives  out  tho 
humors  from  tlis  blood,  gives  tone  to 
the  stomacli,  Increases  the  B|>petltc.  and 
streii;;tlieni  tho  wllole  system."  —  Mrs. 
8.\iiAii  Freeua-V,  CAnrdifaicii,  JTuh. 
'■About  a  year  ago  1  began  using  Ayer's 
Baraaparllla  as  a  remedy  for  debility  and  neuralgia  re.iultlnt;  tnira  malarial  exposure  In 
the  army.  I  was  In  a  very  bad  rondlllon,  but  six  buttles  ot  .Oyer's  Sarsajiarilta.  with 
occasional  doses  ot  Ayer's  PIIU,  havi-  greatly  Improved  my  lieallh.  I  am  now  able  to 
work,  and  feel  tliat  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  your  txccllcut  remedies."— K.  A.  ri>'KUAM. 
Soulh  Jfalancui,  Aft. 

"  I  have  sutTered  ttreally.  (or  years,  from  a  low  condlllnn  of  the  blood  and  general 
debility.  At  times  my  hinm  have  been  affected,  and  I  have  had  i<alns  In  the  shoulders  and 
back,  so  that  it  was  a  bnrdcn  to  clo  any  work.  I  have  been  greatly  heliied  hy  a  few  bottles 
ot  Ayer's  Sarsaparllla."— Maby  O'Si-LLiVAy,  030  JTaiAlngtoa  it.,  Jtorm  4,  EeUen,  Matt. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  DR.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  LowElL,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Draggists,  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 
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The  most  generahy  useful  medicine  Is  Ayer's  PHIs.  As  a  remedy  for  the  various  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  anil  IwneU,  these  I'llls  liave  no  equal  ThfIr  sugar-coating  causes 
them  not  only  to  be  easy  and  pleasant  to  take,  but  preserves  their  nnHlicinal  Integrity  In  all 
climates  and  Tor  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  The  best  rainllj  medicine.  Ayer's  Pills 
are.  also,  vmsurpassed  for  the  use  ol  trovelen.  anldloni,  millnr*,  rmrapers.  and  ploDMr*. 
In  some  of  the  most  crillca!  cases,  wlien  all  other  remedies  liavo  failed,  Ayer's  Fills 
prove  cfleetlve.  

Oyer's   Pills, 

PreparedL>yDr.J.C.Ayer&  Co..  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by Dru^IstsandDealersln Medicines. 
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THE  ARENA   FOR  JUNE. 

The  June  number  of  the  Arena  will  contain  among  other  con- 
tributions,  papers  by 


President  CHARLES  W.   ELIOT, 
of  Harvard  University, 

Prof.  SHERIDAN  P.  WAIT, 

Prof.  HAMLIN  GARLAND, 

JUNIUS  HENRI  BRO^YNE, 

Dr.  FELIX  L.  OSWALD, 


Hon.  W.  C.  P.  BRECKINRIDGE, 
M.  C, 

JAMES  T.  BIXBY,  Ph.  D., 

MiVRION  HARLAND, 

EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

Rev.  CHARLES  HOLLAND  KID- 
DER,  D.D., 


With  our  next  issue  Thr  Arena  en- 
ters upon  its  second  volume.  Tlio  cordial 
reception  accorded  it  from  the  press  and 
tlie  great  magazine-reading  public  has 
greatly  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations. We  believed  when  we  founded 
The  Arena  tliat  the  present  demanded  a 
magazine  that  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  thinking  public  to  the  great  needs  of 
the  hour  and  the  evils  which  have  too  long 
slumbered  under  cover  of  conservatism  — 
a  magazine  which  should  give  special  prom- 
inence to  ethical,  religious,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  —  which  should  be  as  fair 
as  it  wiis  courageous,  thus  affording  the 
ablest  representatives  of  the  advance-guard 
of  thinkers  a  hearing  before  a  thoughtful 
public  as  well  as  those  who  held  conserva- 
tive views.  It  was  to  further  these  ends 
that  The  Arena  was  established .  How  well 
we  have  succeeded  our  readers  can  decide, 
but  we  point  with  pride  to  the  great,  ear- 
nest, and  accomplished  men  and  women 
who  have  been  represented  in  the  pages  of 
The  Arena  during  the  past  six  months  — 
such  writers  and  workers  as  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savaok,  Prof.  N.  S.  Shalku,  Col.  RonERT 
G.  Ingersoll,  Canon  W  II  Fremantle, 
W.  H  11.  Murray,  Dion  BorncAULT,  Rev. 
Howard  Crosuy,  Henry  Gkougk,  Rev  C. 
A.  Bartol,  Joaquin  Miller,  Laurence 
Gronlund,  II  H.  Gardener,  Helena  Mod- 
jeska.  Rabbi  Soi.omos  ^v:m^\)\.Y.u,  'R\*\\c>\v 
J.  L.  SPAT.mNr.,  J\^i«.?%  T.  'Bi^Ti^,  T?\\.  V>., 
Prof.    J.    R.    BVCHA^XTS,  E.I>OlLTS.  Ya^cisy^, 


Mary  A.  Litebmorb,  Helen  Campbell, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Rev.  W.  E  Mak- 
LEY,  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  N.  P.  Gilxan, 
Junius  Henri  Browne,  Prof.  Alfbsd  Hbk- 
NEQuiN,  O.  B.  Fbothzngham,  ctc.,  etc,  etc. 
While  the  present  volume  is  an  earnest  of 
wihat  Tub  Arena  will  be  in  the  futui^e,  we 
shall  unceasingly  labor  to  make  each  issue 
abler  and  more  attractive  than  its  prede- 
cessors. As  in  the  past,  The  Arena  will  at 
all  times  seek  to  cultivate  intellectual  hos- 
pitality among  thinking  people,  while  it  will 
be  perfectly  fearless  in  its  endeavor  to  liber- 
alize thought,  to  emancipate  the  brain  of 
those  who,  while  being  scholarly,  dare  not 
think  outside  of  certain  grooves  It  will 
continue  to  discuss  fully  and  boldly  the 
portentous  evils  of  the  hour,  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  highest  civilization,  giving 
special  prominence  to  social  problems  and 
all  questions  whi(;h  intimately  affect  the 
multitudinous  array  who  are  under  the 
wheel  of  a  cruel  destiny  —  the  helpless 
victims  of  our  present  civilization. 

Fiction  that  will  aid  in  this  great  work; 
that  will  make  people  think;  that  will  un- 
mask the  evils  of  the  hour ;  that  lays  open 
to  view  the  wrongs  of  the  defenceless,  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  forthcoming  issues  of 
The  Arena,  for  we  believe  that  the  fearless 
novelist  of  the  future  can  do  a  greater  and 
nobler  work  than  any  other  individual  in 
t\\«  tlelds  of  reform. 

\\\^\«tvA^^"^  wix^^v<ex\s&Cialioti  to  make 
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111. 


influence  extends — a  worthy  representative 
of  able,  earnest,  liberal,  fearless,  and  pro- 
gressive thought. 


^^^^^/^^^^^^^ 


'  We  shall  shortly  publish  a  poem  of 
some  length,  written  for  The  Arena  by 
ISdoab  Fawcbtt,  in  which  the  talented 
author  appears  at  his  best. 


'>'■— James  T.  Bixby's  attractive  paper 
on  "Alfred  Tennyson;  or,  The  QucMtion- 
Ings  of  an  Age,"  was  unavoidably  crowded 
out  of  this  number  of  The  Arena.  It  will, 
however,  appear  in  the  June  Arena.  Mr. 
BiXBT  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  magazine  writers  of  the  day. 
Philosophic  thought  and  profound  spirit- 
uality pervade  all  his  writings,  and  are 
nowhere  more  pronounced  than  in  his  bril- 
liant essay  on  "Tennyson  and  the  Ques- 
tionings of  an  Age." 


'* No-Name''  Paper  No.  3.— Who  is 
the  author  of  "In  Heaven  and  on  Earth "? 
One  of  the  ablest  and  most  vigorous  con- 
tributors to  The  Arena.  But  this  much 
each  reader  will  readily  discover.  All  we 
can  add  is  that  the  author  is  one  of  our 
most  popular  writers.  The  one  who  sends 
in  the  first  correct  vote  on  the  authorship 
of  this  paper  will  receive  The  Arena  for 
one  year  free.  All  who  send  in  the  correct 
name  during  the  month  of  May  will  receive 
the  June  Arena  free.  Mr.  B.  F.  Under- 
wood, the  well-known  liberal  author  and 
dftbater,  was  the  first  one  to  guess  correctly 
tlio  author  of  the  first  "  No-Name  '*  paper, 
particulars  of  which  we  give  elsewhere. 

^The  third    paper   of   our   series   on 

"Divorce,"  by  liberal  thinkers,  appears  in 
this  issue  from  the  ever  able  pen  of  Rabbi 
Solomon  Schindler.  This  series  of  papers 
is  giviufi;  the  thoughtful  reading  public  a 
view  of  tin'!  question  which  has  hitherto 
been  excluded,  owing  to  conservatism  in 
magazine  manap^ement. 

Prof.    Alfrkd   IIknnequin,    of   the 

Michip^an  State  University,  has  contributed 
a  remarkably  entertaining  and  instructive 
paper  to  this  issue  of  The  Arena  in  his 
"  Charatiteristics  of  the  American  Drama." 
This  paper  will  be  followed  by  a  thoughtful 
paper  by  Prof.  Hamlin  Garland  on  "Ibsen  as 
a  Dramatist,"  and  still  later  by  some  papers 
on  the  "  Future  of  the  American  Drama," 
by  Mr.  Boucicault,  who  is  unquestionably 
the  ablest  playwright  in  the  new  world. 


one  of  the.  strongest  features  in  this  issue  of 
The  Arena,  has  prepared  for  us  a  paper 
which  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  our 
Southern  readers.  It  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  magazine.  Prof.  SHALERwas 
born  in  Kentucky,  and,  while  adopting  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  his 
home,  his  interest  in  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  South  is  genuine  and  deep- 
rooted. 

The  interesting  facts  contributed  to 

this  issue  of  The  Arena  by  Judge  John  H. 
Keatley,  in  "  The  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska," 
are  the  result  of  careful  personal  investiga- 
tion as  well  as  scholarly  research  made  by 
Mr.  Keatley  while  serving  as  U.  S.  Judge 
of  Alaska  during  President  Cleveland's 
administration.  He  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  resources  of  Alaska.  This  paper 
will  be  followed  by  another  contribution 
by  Judge  Keatley  on  "The  Native  Tribes 
of  Alaska,"  which  will  prove  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  "  The  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska." 


•^'-^The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hyde's  paper  on 
"Phillips  Brooks,"  in  this  issue  of  Thb 
Arena,  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  the  many  thousand  admirers  of  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Hyde  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and 
the  author  of  several  works  of  ability. 


The  full-page  illustrations  of  leading 
thinkers  and  prominent  contributors  of  The 
Arena,  which  have  proved  such  an  attrac- 
tive feature  of  The  Arena  in  the  past,  will 
be  maintained,  while  no  expense  will  be 
spared  in  our  eflPort  to  make  the  reproduc- 
tion more  and  more  perfect.  Early  issues 
of  The  Arena  will  contain  full-page  pho- 
togravures of  Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, M.  C,  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler, 
and  H.  H.  Gardener,  the  talented  young 
lady  whose  papers  on  "  Divorce  "  and  "  The 
Immoral  Influence  of  Women  in  Litera- 
ture "  have  elicited  such  favorable'.criticisms 
in  the  press  and  from  our  hosts  of  readers. 

-^^  All  teachers  and  those  interested  in 
edu<*ational  work  will  be  intt^rested  in 
President  Eliot's  paper  on  "  The  Gap 
between  Common  Schools  and  Colleges," 
which  will  appear  in  the  June  Arena.  In 
this  paper  the  President  of  Harvard  deals 
at  lenjjth  with  the  weakest  part  in  our  edu- 
(!at.ional  system  in  a  manner  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  thoughtful  and  earnest  educa- 
tors, and  in  fact  to  all  who  appreciate  the 
inestimable  value  of  a  liberal  education. 


Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, whose  paper  on  "Rock  Gases"  \a 


O.  B.  Frothingham,  the  well-known 
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for  The  Abbxa  a  strong  argument  against 
Woman  Suffrage,  which  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  autl  be  rei»lied  to  by  a  leader 
on  the  other  side  at  a  latvr  day. 

'^■'^^  Laurrnce  Gronlund's  paper  in  this 
issue  of  The  Arena  on  "Godin's  Social 
Palace  "  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 
Mr.  Gronlund  spent  many  weeks  in  a  close 
personal  stu<ly  of  this  famous  association 
of  capital  and  labor. 


V^-w-^^-s. 


Canon  W.  H.  Fremantle,  of  Oxford, 
England,  contributes  a  paper  to  this  num- 
ber of  The  Aueka  on  **  God  in  the  Govern- 
ment,'' which  presents  the  orthodox  Prot- 
estant view  of  the  question  in  a  manner  at 
once  dignitied  and  able. 


«* 


The  Glory  of  To-Day."  Who  Wrote  It  ? 


^^^  The  general  interest  aroused  by  our 
"  No-Name  "  series  of  papers  is  as  gratify- 
ing as  it  was  unexpected.  We  believed 
that  the  introduction  would  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  The  Arena  jand  give  a  healthy 
and  brain-stimuluting  exercise  to  discrimi- 
nating readers  who  have  time  to  carefully 
study  the  style  of  leading  writers  and  their 
habits  of  thought.  SHll,  we  little  imagined 
that  within  three  weeks  from  the  appearance 
of  our  first  paper,  "The  Glory  of  To-day," 
we  should  have  received  several  hundred 
votes  fiom  all  parts  of  the  land  —  many 
from  leading  writers,  students,  teachers, 
and  editors.  True,  many  of  the  votes  clearly 
indicated  a  lack  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  readers,  and  some  were  evi- 
dently mere  guesses  given  by  persons  who 
had  given  little  thought  to  the  subject,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  names, 
all  of  whom  received  quite  a  number  of 

votes. 

Col.  R«»bert  G.  Ingersoll. 
Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage. 
W.  II.  If.  Murray. 
Edgar  Fawcett. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
Prof.  Sheridan  P.  Wail. 
Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald. 
II.  O.  Pentecost. 
Mary  A.  Livermore. 
II.  II.  Gardener. 
Dion  Boucicault. 
O.  I?.  Frothingham. 
Frances  A.  Doughty. 
Hudson  Tuttle. 
N.  P.  Giluian. 

All  tin*  above  received  a  number  of  votes, 
while  every  name  giveu  \tit\\^  W^X  ol  cv^w- 
tributors,  witU  two  or   tYne^i  eTs.c^\>V\oivA, 
received  from  one  to   t\\te<i  \otc&,  W\\va- 


trating  the  fact  that  many  hazarded  guesses 
without  duly  studying  the  paper  and  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  style  and  opin- 
ions of  the  authors  in  question.  Many 
letters,  however,  even  from  those  who 
failed  to  guess  the  author  correctly,  indi- 
cated more  or  less  thoughtful  contempla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  reader,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  few  of  the  letters 
received  indicate. 

A  VOTE  FOR  MR.   MURRAY. 

"After  a  careful  reading  of  the  'Glory 
of  To-<laj,*  I  am  hid  to  lielieve  the  author 
is  W.  II.  H.  Murray,  owing  to  the  beauty 
of  styl(>  and  composition.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  peculiar  florid  style  employed  is 
more  like  Mr.  Murray  than  anyone  else. 
•*  Mrs.  B ,  Beebe  Plains." 

WHY  HE  THINKS   COL.   IXGERSOLL  WROTE   IT. 

*'I  think  'The  Glory  of  To-day*  came 
from  the  pen  and  brain  of  Col.  Kobrbt  G. 
Ingbrsoll.  Both  the  thought  expressed 
and  the  metho<l  of  expressing  it  indicate, 
to  my  mind,  that  he  is  the  author.  Further- 
more, allow  me  to  say  that  I  regard  The 
Arena  an  ideal  magazine  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  power  for  good  in  the  world. 
••D.  K ,  Willimantic,  Conn." 

REASONS  FOR  BBLIRVINQ  MR.   PENTECOST    TO 
BE   THE  AUTHOR. 

"  I  should  judge  that  the  author  of  '  The 
Glory  of  To-(hiy '  is  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  unre- 
strained, forceful  styhj  of  the  essay,  and  by 
its  author's  attack  on  the  accepted  ideafs 
of  bvgone  timers. 

**  E.  F.  E.,  Somerville,  Mass." 

THINKS  IT  IS  SURELY  MR.   PENTECOST. 

**  I  feel  almost  certain  that '  The  Glory  of 
To-day '  was  written  by  Hugh  O.  Pente- 
cost. It  is  written  in  the  style  that  charac- 
terizes all  his  articles.  I  could  recognize 
it  anywhere.  In  this  paper  the  writer  says : 
'  Ijouis  was  ruled  first  by  mistresses,  sec- 
ondly by  prieiits  —  much  the  worst  of  the  two.* 
The  last  clause  of  this  sentence  would  l>€ 
dt;cmed  unuecessary  by  most  writers,  but 
^Ir.  Pentecost  never  allows  an  opportu- 
nity to  hit  the  reverend  gentlemen  go  by 
unimproved.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
paper  there  is  an  expression  that  conflrnis 
my  opinion  that  Mr.  Pentecost  is  the 
author.  It  says:  *  Everywhere  is  discontent 
— happy  sifjn.*  This  reminds  me  of  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Presbyterian  situation,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  men  who  l»elieve 
that  the  non-elect  infants  are  damned,  and 
closes  bv  saying  *  Such  men  are  dving  off, 
hallelujah.'  J.  C,  New  li^ork." 

Col.  Ingersoll  received  nearly  a  third 
more  votes  than  anyone  else.  The  reason, 
doubtless,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
article  was  written  somewhat  in  a  forensic 
styl(>,  which  would  naturally  suggest  an 
cixObtor.    Short,  striking  sentences  were  coq- 
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what  one  might  naturally  infer  to  be  in 
harmony  with  his  views.  Dr.  Savage  came 
n««xt  to  Col.  Ingbrsoll  in  the  number  of 
votes  cast.  Next  came  Mr.  Murray,  fol- 
lowptl  by  Edgar  Fawcett  and  Felix  L. 
Oswald.  ' 

who  the  author  really  ls. 

Only  nine  persons  have  guessed  correctly. 
The  first  correct  an8wi*r  was  received  from 
Chicago.  It  was  from  B.  F.  Underwood, 
the  well-known  liberal  lecturer,  writer,  and 
editor.    It  reads  as  follows :  — 

**I  think  the  author  of  'What  is  Reli- 

f'on?'  also  wrote  'The  Glory  of  To-day.' 
therefore  cast  my  vote  for  Junius  Henri 
Browne." 

We  immediately  credited  Mr.  Underwood 
with  a  year's  subscription  on  our  books. 

A  few  days  later  T.  F.  McBeath,  Esq., 
editor  of  the  Mittsissippi  Teacher^  wrote  as 
follows :  — 

"  My  vote  on  the  authorship  of  *  The 
Glory  of  TcMlay,*  in  the  March  Arena,  is 
Junius  Henri  Browne.  The  Arena  is  at 
the  front,  and,  maint4iined  at  its  present 
high  standard,  must  remain  there  for  a 
long  time  to  come." 

Later  we  received  seven  more  correct 
votes.  All  persons  who  votetl  correctly 
have  been  forwanled  the  April  Arena  free 
and  postxmid. 


The  Voting  on  Our  Second  *'  Xo-Xame  " 

Paper. 

— ^  The  voting  on  "  Why  and  Because  "  is 
as  active  as  that  on  "  The  Glory  of  To-day." 
Three  or  four  persons  have  already  guessed 
correctly.  Who  the  author  really  is  will 
Ikj  announced  in  June.  The  **  No-Name  " 
pajHT  this  month  seems  to  us  to  bear  a 
strong  stamp  of  the  author's  individuality. 
All  who  guess  correctly  will  receive  the 
June  Arena  free. 

A  Xotice  to  the  Press  of  America. 

'*  This  done  with  lefw  dainty  grace 
Plain  fulks  call  theft." 

-^^-^  The  contributions  to  The  Arena  are 
all  bought  by  us  and  are  solely  the  pro[>- 
erty  of  The  Arena  Publishing  Company. 
In  onh'r  to  protect  us  in  the  possession  of 
that  property  which  has  btten  purchased 
and  paitl  for,  we  have  coi)yrighted  The 
Arena,  and   anyone  who   publishes   any 


paper  from  The  Arena  without  our  per- 
mission, not  only  deliberately  steals  our 
property,  but  lays  himself  liable  lor  in- 
fringement on  our  copyright.  Most  news- 
papers understand  this,  and  the  sense  of 
rectitude  and  integrity  of  most  editors  and 
publishers  is  such  that  they  no  more  think 
of  stealing  the  papers  which  have  been 
bought  and  paid  for  by  us  than  they  would 
think  of  stealing  a  hundred  dollars  if  they 
chanced  to  find  it  on  our  desk  in  our  al)- 
senci'.  Some  editors,  however  —  and  we 
regret  to  say  this  is  particularly  true  of 
(editors  of  religious  papers  and  certain  lib- 
eral journals— do  not  scruple  to  publish, 
without  our  authority,  entire  papers,  though 
they  plainly  see  the  articles  are  copy- 
righted. Last  month  the  Catholic  News  of 
New  York  and  the  Republic  of  this  city 
published  Bishop  Spaldino's  paper,  which 
wjus  written  for  The  Arena  and  paid  for  by 
us.  Did  not  these  editors  know  they  had  no 
right  to  this  paper  ?  Did  they  not  see  that 
The  Arena  is  copyrighted?  A  Peoria 
daily  almost  the  first  day  after  The  Arena 
was  placed  on  sale,  published  Bishop  Spald- 
ing's paper  in  full,  and  in  consequence  we 
are  informed  by  the  newsdealers  of  that 
place  that  the  sale  of  The  Arena  for  that 
number  is  two  or  three  hundred  <^opies  less 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  judging 
from  the  partial  order  received.  In  this 
way  the  journal  in  question  filched  from  us 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  publisliing  a  paper 
which  was  solely  our  proi>erty.  When  a 
newspaper  desires  to  publish  any  paper  in 
The  Arena  it  is  not  a  dillicult  matter  to 
make  arrangements  with  us  for  such  a  pub- 
lication. But  we  cannot  nor  will  not  in 
the  future  have  i).ipers  appropriate,  with- 
out our  consent,  the  contributions  which 
have  been  prepared  for  The  Arena  and  by 
purchase  have  become  our  proi>erty.  We 
have  no  objection  to  e«iitors  making  liberal 
extracts  from  our  papers,  provided  not  more 
than  half  an  article  is  printed,  and  also  pro- 
viding they  duly  credit  The  Arena  with 
such  extracts;  but  bevond  this  we  cannot 
allow  the  use  of  our  articles  without  our 
permission.  Papers  that  in  the  future  dis- 
regard this  warning  may  expect  to  be  pro- 
secuted. We  are  comjielled  to  take  thus 
stand  in  justice  to  ourselves.  Whenever 
an  editor  desires  to  re-publish  any  article 
from  The  Arena  we  should  be  pleased  t<» 
have  him  write  us  and  secure  our  permis- 
sion. 
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Grows  Better  Every  Month. 

Each  succeeding  month  shows  improvement  in  The  Arena* 
— Sunday  Budget  (Boston). 

Indispensable  to  Scholars. 

It  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  the  times 
in  subjects  of  general  interest. — Journal  (Amboy,  111.). 

A  Leader  of  Thought. 

This  magazine  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  thoughtful 
literature  of  the  day. — Daily  Light  (San  Antonio,  Texas). 

A  Wide  Platform. 

Cheever  and  Richmond  side  by  side  could  be  seen  in  no  other 
magazine.  The  Arena  is  a  wide  platform. — The  Book 
Lamp  (Denver,  Col.). 

Continues  to  Improve. 

The  Arena,  which  keeps  on  improving  with  each  issue^  has 
a  full  table  of  contents  for  March^  there  being  no  very  long 
articles. — Literary  World  (Boston). 

A  Phenomenally  Aggressive  Magazine. 

The  Arena,  the  new  Boston  review^  now  in  its  fourth 
number^  continues  to  increase  in  its  phenomenal  vigor  and 
aggressiveness. — Budget  (Manchester,  N.  H.). 

Wherein  It  Is  Greatest. 

For  a  variety  of  interesting  themes ^  ably  discussed^  and  for 
freedom  and  hospitality  of  thought  The  Arena  has  no  peer 
among  otir  great  magazines- — ^\i^^^  "^^^VJ^^Tces.^^-^^.Y 
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Impartial  and  Able. 

The  fourth  number  ^The  Arena  is  conspicuous  for  im- 
partiality  a7id  ability  in  the  treatment  of  great  current 
themes,  and  it  appeals  to  a  wide  range  of  readers. —  Congre- 
gationalist  (Boston,  Mass.). 

Attracting  Widespread  Attention. 

The  ARENAy^r  March  is  out,  and  is  a  number  that  is  very 
attractive.  This  magazine  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  among  those  who  are  fond  of  good  literature. — 
Call  (San  Francisco,  Cal.). 

The  March  Arena  Excels  Its  Predecessors. 

The  March  number  of  The  Arena  is  not  below  former 
issues  in  respect  to  ability  a7id  variety  of  the  discussions  of 
current  questio7ts.  htdeed.  each  number,  if  possible,  grows 
better. — Evening  Call  (Lafayette,  Ind.). 

The  Leader  of  Progressive  Thought. 

The  Arena  is  unquestionably  tlie  leader  of  progressive 
thought  of  t/ie  highest  order.  All  religious,  social,  ethical^ 
and  economic  questions  are  freely  and  fully  discussed  in  its 
pages  by  the  ablest  thinkers.— ^izxi^zx^  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.). 

High  and  Earnest  in  Tone  and  Thought. 

The  high  and  earnest  tone  of  thought,  the  weighty  argume^it, 
the  warmth  of  advocacy  which,  from  the  very  first  number, 
have  characterized  the  pages  of  The  Arena  are  the  distinc- 
live  features  of  the  March  Arena. —  Palladium  (Richmond, 
Ind.j. 

Occupies  a  Coinma7tding  Position. 

The  Arena,  the  new  Boston  magazine,  has  taken  a  com- 
mandiyig  positio7i  among  the  mofithly  publicatio7ts  of  the 
co7i7ttry.  The  conte^its  of  the  March  member  are  especially 
hiteresting  aftd  attractive. — North  Carolinian  (Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C). 
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I 

Discusses  Ably  Living  Subjects. 

The  Arena  for  March  will  fully  meet  tlie  expectations  of 
those  who^from  the  contents  of  t/ie  first  numbers^  have  been 
led  to  look  to  its  pages  for  a  free  expression  of  the  leculing 
minds  of  our  time  on  subjects  of  paramount  interest. — 
Banner  of  Light  (Boston). 

The  Magazine  for  Progressive  Thinkers. 

The  Arena  is  just  the  periodical  for  progressive  thinkerSy 
and  in  the  current  number  is  presented  a  very  striking  array 
of  religious  thought ^  diametrically  opposed^  yet  what  the  age 
wants.  The  courage  and  liberality  of  The  Arena  render  it 
unique  in  magazine  literature. — Journal  (Willimantic, Conn.). 

Where  the  Great  Leaxlers  Meet 

The  Arena  certainly  affords  a  free  field  for  the  discussion 
of  vitally  important  questions  from  all  points  of  view.  T/ie 
leaders  of  religious  thought  and  the  advocates  of  t/ie  most 
pronounced  agnosticism  write  for  its  pages.  The  March 
number  is  one  of  decided  interest. —  Canada  Presbyterian 
(Toronto). 

Has  Arrested  Public  Attention  by  Employing 
the  Best  Talent 

The  Arena  is  as  full  of  fresh  thought  as  ever,  and  attracts 
its  readers  by  the  fair  hearing  which  it  gives  to  both  sides  of 
the  various  popular  questions  of  t/ie  day  discussed  within  its 
pages.  It  is  a  magazine  which  has  arrested  public  atte7ttion, 
and  which  commands  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  day. — 
Times  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.). 

Masterly  Activity. 

We  have  Iieard  of  ^^  masterly  inactivity ^^  but  here  we  have 
masterly  activity — the  evolution  and  fearless  discussion  of 
all  practical  questions  relating  to  Church  and  State,  Relig- 
ion, Civil  Government,  Morality,  Law,  and  Literature. 
The  Arena  is  commanding  the  attentiofi  of  the  thinking, 
investigating  public. — Ocv^K^Nlvaccv  \.^^.$i.^\  V^\\\^\\^^ 
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Deals  with  the  Issues  of  the  Day  Witlwut  Fear 
orFavor. 

The  March  Arena  is  one  o/i/ie  best  numbers  of  this  rapidly 
rising  periodical  which  has  yet  appeared.  TjHE  Arena  deals 
with  the  great' questions  of  the  day  witliout  fear  or  favor.  It 
is  a  seeker  after  the  truths  and  invites  a  free  and  fair  discus- 
sion of  the  most  important  social^  religious,  and  political  ques- 
tions  which  are  now  agitating  the  public  mind. — Western 
Farmer  (Madison,  Wis.). 

What  the  Age  Demands. 

The  Arena  for  March  comes  along  with  an  exceptionally 
attractive  programme;  and  this  is  sayi^ig  much^  for  every 
number  yet  issued  has  brimmed  full  of  good  things.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  siftgle  magazine  has  ever  brought  together 
abler  thinkers  who  reprcserit  thoughts  so  diametrically 
opposed  as  found  in  the  March  Arena;  yet  this  is  what 
the  age  demands. —  Canada  Citizen  (Toronto). 

Abreast  with  the  Progress  of  the  Age. 

The  Arena  is  the  only  magazine  that  fully  represents  this 
grand  age  of  free  thought.  It  is  abreast  with  the  progress 
of  the  agCy  and  has  caught  the  full  inspiration  of  the  new  life 
that  Jias  begun  its  mighty  sweep  around  this  planet.  If  it 
sustains  in  the  future  the  freedom  of  the  present  it  will  soon 
be  without  a  competitor;  for  it  certainly  is  the  Alcyone  in  a 
Pleiades  of  highrclass  monthlies. — Modern  Thought  (Kansas 
City,  Mo.). 

Absolute  and  Stable  Among  Great  Magazines. 

The  Arena,  the  new  Boston  magazine^  seems  to  be  making 
absolute  and  stable  its  position  among  the  leading  magazi^ies. 
If  one  likes  to  enter  the  arena  w/iere  writers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  bring  their  productions^  and  the  atheist  and  infidel^ 
the  agnostic  and  the  Christian  join  in  t/ie  contest,  and  tlie 
combatants  fight  under  their  ow7i  colors ^  The  Arena  is 
tnierestt7ig  and  instructive. — C2lV\vo\\c  ^^'safc.'w^^  v^tca^^- 
port,   Iowa). 
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Appeals  Strongly  to  the  Advanced  Thinker. 

The  March  number  ^  The  Arena,  the  new  Boston  rroiew^ 
is  on  our  table;  this  is  the  fourth  number.  The  Arena 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  able 
reviews  of  the  country ^  if  not  the  ablest.  Its  contributors  are 
all  writers  of  ability  and  profound  thinkers.  The  prese^it 
number  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive.  This 
review  cannot — indeed^  should  not — fail  to  find  its  way  into 
tlu  hands  of  the  more  advanced  reading  public^  and  especially 
should  it  recommend  itself  to  review  readers. —  Herald 
(Salina,  Kansas). 

Surp7nsing  the  Magazine- Reading  Public. 

The  March  number  of  that  rapidly  rising  magazine.  The 
Arena,  which  is  surprising  the  magazine-reading  public  by 
its  vigor  and  tone,  is  out.  It  is  as  strong  as  its  predecessors, 
which  is  saying  all  that  is  necessary^  and  is  high  praise. 
Those  who  read  for  instruction  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  mi7id,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  search  of  that  which 
will  enable  them  to  imbibe  the  ideas  upon  leading  questio^is 
which  are  as  near  correct  as  painstaking  research  will  make 
them,  should  make  it  a  point  to  see  The  Arena. — Saturday 
Tidings  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.). 

The  Most  Brilliant  Intellects  of  the  Time  Con- 
tribute to  Its  Pages. 

The  Arena,  not  now  employed  for  gladiatorial  contests  of 
physical power^  but  where  mind  may  nuet  mind^  and  tlu  prog- 
ress of  the  world  in  art,  science,  religion^  and  ethics  obtain 
recognition.  A  grand  movement  in  tlte  right  direction,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  a  half  a  century  ago.  The  most 
brilliant  intellects  of  the  time  give  expressicn  of  their  convic- 
tions, and  both  sides  of  the  important  elements  of  life  obtain 
recognition.  Anyone  who  cannot  afford  ^J.oo  per  annum 
for  this  admirable  magazine  ought  to  borrow  it  of  a  friend, 
or  get  up  a  reading  club  0/  jive,  at  ^rx)0  each^or  apply  for  it 
at  the  city  library^  or  manage  in  some  awa-j  to  read  It.— '^'^^^ft. 
Western  Barvtvet  i^^atv^^  C\\>j,^oV 
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//  is  Having  a  Phenomenal  Sale. 

The  Arena,  the  new  political  and  social  monthly^  is  doing 
more  tkafi  remarkably  well ;  it  is  booming^  and  its  sales  are 
beyond  the  expectations  of  all — The  Newsman  (New  York). 

Liberal  Beyond  Its  Rivals. 

The  scope  ^The  Arena  is  large^  its  7na7tagement  liberal 
beyond  its  rivals^  and  the  iiames  of  't/ie  contributors  are 
among  the  choicest  in  Americafi  literature. —  Orange  Chron- 
icle (Orange,  N.  J.). 

//  Gives  All  Sides  a  Free  Hearing.  It  Encour- 
ages Free  Speech,  is  Pure  and  Elegant  but 
Dangerous. 

The  Arena  for  March^  the  new  Boston  magazine^  is  full 
of  interesting  matter.  The  style  of  writing  is  simple^  pure^ 
and  elegant^  but  t/te  doctrine  presented  is  pernicious  in  the 
extreme.  It  encourages  free  speech^  and  freely  gives  space  to 
both  sides  of  t/ie  question. —  Gospel  Advocate  (Nashville, 
Tenn.). 

A  Magazine  For  Those  Who  Hear  All  Sides. 

The  Arena  continues  ecuh  month  to  appeal  to  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  vital  topics  of  the  day^  and  who  are 
sufficiently  liberal  in  mind  to  be  willing  to  hear  all  sides  of 
every  point  hi  controversy.  The  March  number  shows  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  and  a  skilful  choice  of  writers.  Mr. 
Flower  has  evidently  discovered  tfu  secret  of  inducing  his 
contributors  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  a  few  words ^ 
and  this  is  surely  the  secret  of  success  in  periodical  literature. 
— The  Beacon  (Boston). 
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f^i^ce  for  foui^  ^eel^s  i 

Twentieth  Century, 

-hf\  ll/eel(ly  /T\a9aziije.+^ 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  £di/or.  T.  L.  M»CREADY,  Associaie  Editof. 

Each  number  contains  Mr.  PentecosVs  LeHure  of  the  preceding  Sunday ^  delivered  in 

Newark^  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 


MOTTO:  "hClAK  ThS  OTMEIK  J'IDC:.'' 


This  Masrazine  advoca^.es  Personal  Soverelfirnty  In  place  of  State  Sover- 

eifirnty.  Voluntary   Cooperation    Instead    of    Compulsory  Coopera- 

atlon,  the  Liberation  of  the  human  mind  from   Superstition, 

and  the  application  of  the  principles  of   Ethics  toward 

Social  Resreneration. 

It  is  meant  to  be  a  broad*minded,  unseflarian  meetnig  place  for  the  representatives  of  all  schools  of 
Religious  and  Economic  thought.  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Christians,  Spiritualists,  Hebrews,  Agnostics, 
and  Secularists  of  every  shade  of  opinion  ;  ProteAionists,  Freetraders,  Single-taxers,  Naiionahsts,  Social- 
ists and  Anarchists,  advocates  of  peaceful  measures^f  social  regeneration  and  revolutionists,  will  all  be 
welcomed  to  its  columns  with  equal  cordiality,  fairness  and  respe£L  As  an  indication  of  the  broad  scope 
of  the  magazine  here  are  the  names  of 

Some  Contributors: 

EowABD  Bellamy,  author  of  "  Looking  Backward." 

Rbv.  John  W.  Cbadwiok,  author  of  "The  Faith  of  Reason,**  ^'The  Bible  of  TVnlay,**  etc. 

Rbv.  W.  S.  Crowb,  editor  of  the  "  Universallst  Record." 

Clinton  Furbish,  editor  of  **  The  Leader/'  (Chicago). 

Rev.  Hbnrt  Frank,  Independent  Church,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 

Rabbi  G.  Gottbeil,  of  the  Temple  Emanu  El,  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City* 

Helen  H.  Gardener,  author  of  "  Men,  Women  and  GKhIs.** 

Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  Co<:iperative  Commonwealth." 

J.  K.  INOALLS,  author  of  "Social  Wealth.** 

Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Radical  Unitarian. 

Harry  L.  Eoopman,  Librarian  University  of  Vermont. 

Dr.  Daniel  DbLeon,  late  Professor  of  International  Law,  Columbia  College. 

Dyer  D.  Lum,  author  of  "  Concise  History  of  Che  Chicago  Anarchists,"  etc 

Marie  Louise,  Philosophical  Anarchist 

Rev.  R.  Hebbr  Newton,  Episcopalian;  authorof"  Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible.'* 

Edmitnd  Montgomery,  author  of  many  sdentlflc  treatises  in  German  and  in  English. 

Hon.  Frank  T.  Reid,  Single-Taxer. 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  author  of  "What  the  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other,"  and  Professor 

of  Political  Economy  in  Yale  College. 
Wm.  M.  Salter,  Lecturer  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago ;  author  of  "  Ethical  Religion.** 
W.  L.  Sheldon,  Lecturer  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  St  Louis. 
Sergius  G.  Shbvitch,  editor  of  "  The  New  York  Volks  Zeitung.*' 
Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull,  author  of  "Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 
Benj.  R.  Tucker,  editor  of  "  Liberty,"  (Boston). 

T.  R  Wakeman,  Posit!  vist  and  Socialist ;  author  of  "Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  etc. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  Congrcgationalist;  author  ofa  number  of  works. 

James  H.  West,  author  of  "  Uplifts  of  the  Heart  and  Will,**  etc.,  and  editor  of  the  "New  Ideal,"  (Boston). 
Otto  Weitstein,  Atheist  and  Materialist 
A.  Van  Deusbn.   J.  W.  Suluvan.    Victor  Yarros. 

An  economic  symposium  by  thinkers  of  national  and  international  reputation,  will  soon  begin  in  our 
columns ;  to  be  followed  by  a  symposium  on  the  ferment  in  religion,  by  the  leaders  in  that  line  of  thought. 
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An  Artist  Speaks  of  Divinely  Formed  Women. 

"  Speaking  of  art,"  said  a  well-known  New  York  painter  to  a  yetps  man 
the  other  day,  '*  don't  you  know  that  we  sketchers  from  life  find  it  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  secure  a  perfectly  symmetrical  figure  nowadays  ?  We  can 
readily  see  how  the  old  Roman  and  Greek  painters  were  so  successful  in  giv- 
ing to  the  world  such  divine  visions  of  woman.  In  those  days  womankind 
was  free  from  all  the  ailments  that  to-day  make  her  unshapely.  There  was 
the  Greek  waist,  for  instance,  painted  from  life.  Can  you  find  us  such  a  waist 
now  ?  Then  the  slender  Roman  form  which  we  all  see  in  marble.  Where 
is  it  to-day?     I  dare  say  it  cannot  be  found." 

"But  is  there  no  way  to  overcome  this  imperfection?  obliterate  this 
nngainliness  of  shape  from  woman  ?  "  asked  the  reporter. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  artist ;  "  there  is  a  remedy  particularly  adapted,  and 
which  is  highly  recommended  by  ladies  who  have  used  it.  They  say  that  it 
never  fails  to  reduce  them  to  their  normal  size,  and  give  to  them  that  perfect 
form  which  they  possessed  in  girlhood.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  discover  this 
fact,  artists  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  old  masters.  Dr.  Craig's  Origi- 
nal Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  is  the  only  remedy  that  will  permanently  accom- 
plish this  result.     No  lady  should  be  without  it."  • 


DR.    CHAS.    CRAIG 

IB  THE  ONLY  MAN  THAT  ETKR  CUBED 

Bright's  Disease,  Flatulent  Dyspepsia,  Bloating,  and 

Urinary  Troubles. 


The  Doctor  refers  you  to  Col.  O.  J.  AVERELL,  20  Broadway,  New  York. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  RANKIN.  Washinerton.  D.  C.  and  Hon.  FREDERICK  COOK. 
Ex-Secretary  of  New  York  State. 

The   Craig  Medicine  Co.,  of  Passaic.  N.  J.,  connpound  the  orlslnal 

CRAIC  KIDNEY  AND  LIVER   CURE,  CROWN    PLASTERS, 

AND    PILLS. 


Dr.   Craier  Is  Consulting   Physician  of  the  Connpany,  who  will    answer  all 
correspondence  from  the  office  of 

THE  CFWIQ  flEDICINE  COHF/INT, 

PASSAIC*  N.  i. 
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THE 
WONDERFUL 


SEE  THEM. 
HEAR  THEM. 


These  instruments  are  SELF-PLAYING.  Anyone 
can  operate  them,  playing  the  simplest  or  the  most 
classical  music  at   pleasure. 

The  severest  musical  critics,  and  those  high  in 
musical  authority,  pronounce  them  WONDERFUL. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  testimonials. 


THE  mm  ORGAN  AND  MUSIC  GO. 

Factories  at  Office  and  Warerooms, 

MERIDEN,    CONN.  831   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


NEW   ENGLAND   AGENCY, 

F.   W.    BAILEY,  180  TREMONT   STREET, 

General  Manager.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE    CONVENIENCE    OF    THE    GOOSE    CROOK    PARASOL.- 


DON'T  SPEND  SO  MUCH  TIME  WAITING  IN  BARBER  SHOPS. 

but  shave  yourself  with  the 

HOME  SAFETY  RAZOR. 


A  perfect  success.     Absolutely  Impossible  to  cut  the  face. 
Once  tried,  you   will  never  be  without  one. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

On  receipt  of   price,    $2.00,    we  will    forward    postpaid  to  any 
address. 

HOME    SAFETY    RAZOR    CO., 
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XX yTHEN  you  buy  a  Piano  you  do  not  propose  to 
^  ^       pay  from  $ioo  to  $200  extra  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  well-known  name  lettered  on  the  front. 

What  you  want  is  a  really  fine  instrument  in  point 
of  musical  excellence,  and  you  are  willing  to  pay  just 
what  that  costs  by  the  closest  figures.     But  no  more ! 

You  are  not  willing  to  pay  $100  additional  simply 
because  the  maker  has  advertised  himself  into  prom- 
inence. He  builds  no  better  pianos  because  of  his 
many  advertisements. 

He  has  spent  money  in  making  you  familiar  with 
his  name,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  it  liberally  on  every 
piano  you  buy  of  him.  That  is  the  story  with  half  a 
dozen  different  makes. 

Any  first-class  musician  will  tell  you  that  when  you 
purchase  a  Briggs  Piano  you  get  the  utmost  worth  of 
your  money.  You  are  paying  only  for  the  actual  cost  of 
the  instrument.  You  are  not  paying  for  any  "  name," 
but  you  are  nevertheless  securing  the  finest  piano  for 
the  price,  and  one  which  is  built  by  experienced 
musicians  for  the  use  of  experienced  musicians. 

It  is  really  a  magnificent  instrument  for  the  lowest 
possible  cost.     Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 

C.  C.  Briggs  &  Co. 

Grand,    Upright,    and    Square    Pianos, 

5  &  7  Appleton  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

MENTION    «'THK    ARENA." 
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Sargent  Manufacturing  Co., 

Haw  Tnk  OSmmJ  Vinroomii  S14  Brimdw*;. 
FACTOBZ  AND  GENEKAI.  OFFICE,  MUSKEGON.  MIOH. 

WE  CAN  MAKE  YOU  COMFORTABLE. 


SARGENT'S    ROLLING    CHAIRS. 

All  tinda.  tor  Hoow  or  Btrtei.  U[*al«er»d,  C»no  or  WIc*  cr. 

Hulmam  QiulltTi       Mlnlmnm  Pricel 

SKRCBNT'S      RECLIMING      CH75I 


The  li 


andltlOD  or 


SARGENT'S     OABEYING    OHAIES. 


Sirgent's  Solid  Cosrort  Back  Best  ind  Fatcnl  Folding  Bed  Tnij-. 


Inc.    BrolTlnK  Book  Cannj'ntc 

iiiiDt  cenu  In  uunpt  far  com  plus  HW-pigs  tUmtntcd  Cslalugixv,  ur  1 
SARQKNT    MFC.    CO.,   SI4    Broadwai, 


nil(d>'  H«lii.  InTnUiln'  .Ti»blwi. 


THE  ARENA   ADTIKTISBR. 


FLORIDA  I     F.  ABRAHAM, 


25,  27,  111  29  Cnit  SM,  BOSTON. 


HEATING  APPARATUS, 

FOR    STEAM    OR    WATER. 

Made  In  19  Sixes  tot  Steam. 

Made  In  1 5  Sizes  for  Water. 
TNOI/SAMS   III  ACTUAL   OSC. 


JOHN    E.    LEWIS, 

General  New  England  Agent, 
237  Franklin  St.,      Boston,  Mass. 


Snta  tin  CilibiiM  F.  A.  CItii. 


D.  H.  BISHOP. 

TAILOR  and  IMPORTER. 

BOSTON, 
34  SCHOpL    STREET. 

PARIS, 
20    CHAUSEE    D'ANTIN. 


Advice   to    Mothers. 

MRS.  WIN8L0WS 

SOOTHING  SYEUP 

Should  alwn;a  be  used  for  cbililren  teetli- 
ing.  It  HOOthes  tlia  child,  softens  tlie  gumH, 
ullHfR  all  pnia,  tureii  wind  I'uUr,  and  Is  thu 


SHOES.  I 


L.  BARTA  &  CO., 

PRINTERS, 
54    PEARL   ST.,    BOSTON. 

PrliitBTH  of  "  Thr  Arrnn." 

aoljli'klnil"" "Ktln"'!n'SnrSiTiIw""n^i'""''''  '" 


Uj  Hew  EngUnd  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  intprestvd  in  th 
indostr;  of  aboe  manuIaetuTe.  A  uutDber  ot  the  mam 
factursra  axe  \aigo  advertisan,  and  use  the  BoaroN  Hki 
>  \noT«  Uiut  any  other  New  Eagland  paper— on  aciount  c 
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THE   CONVENIENCE   OF   THE   GOOSE   CROOK   PARAS0L.-3. 

iA^ARNER'S 

MCWFOKT  RCLISn. 


Positively  the  finest  flavor.  Most 
Delicious  and  Wholesome  Table 
Condinnent  ever  put  upon  the 
market. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 


Pacts  are  What  You  Want. 


When  Drs.  Star  key  &  Palen 
say  that  their  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  is  curative  and  re- 
vitalizing, they  can  prove  it. 

When  they  tell  you  that  it  not 
only  cures — but  cures  perman- 
ently— the  most  severe  and  dis- 
heartening diseases,  they  can 
prove  that,  too. 

Look  at  the  letters  opposite : 
There  is  enough  heartiness  for 
any  one. 

WeU|Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen 
have  wmsands  of  testimonials 
equally  strong  from  those  who 
have  been  restored  and  revitalized 
by  the  use  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment. 

It  is  blood  food — nerve  nour- 
ishment ; 

It  is  instantly  and  easily  avail- 
able; 

It  cures  as  nature  cures  ;  that 
is  to  say :  Gives  strength. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment  has 
done  all  these  years,  and  is  doing 
now. 

The  common  sense  of  this 
method  ought  to  be  its  best 
recommendation. 

The  stronger  you  are — ^the  less 
will  you  have  of  disease. 

TheCompound Oxygen  Treat- 
ment makes  you  strong. 

Over  55,000  invalids  have 
used  this  remedy. 

More  than  1,000  physicians 
use  it  in  their  practice  now. 

It  is  a  grand  specific  for  Con- 
sumption, Asthma,  Catarrh,  Hay 
Fever,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Bron- 
chitis, Nervous  Prostration,  and 
all  chronic  and  nervous  disorders. 
This  covers  considerable 
ground,  you  will  say; — but  all 
the  better. 

It  covers  each  disease  in  the 
same  way. 

Gives  you  strength — that's  the 
point — strength  to  resist. 

Anything  that  docs  that — no 
matter  how  general  in  its  charac- 
ter it  may  be — can  become  in- 
tensely specific. 

Send  for  Drs.  Starkky  & 
Palen*S  200-page  book  —  you 
will  get  it  by  return  mail — en- 
tirely free  of  charjje. 

It  will  tell  you  who  have  been 
cured — where  all  these  restored 
and  revitalized  men  and  women 
live — and  describe  the  diseases 
removed.     Address 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529 
Arch  St.y  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  120 
•Sutter  St.^  San  Francisco,  Ca\,*, 
"'iirch  St..  Toronto,  Canada. 


From  an  ex-U.  S.  Senator. 

**In  the  Spring  of  1886  Z  had  a  severe  attack 
of  inflammatory  rheiamatiam^  which  in  a  few  days 
was  complicated  with  dropsy  and  asthma. 

**I  had  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  eight 
different  physicians^  my  son  among  the  number^ 
some  of  them  counted  among  the  best  of  this 
State  and  Wisconsin.  But  I  grew  worse  daily; 
I  could  not  lie  down  in  bed.  I  did  not  have 
my  clothes  of^,  only  to  change  them,  for  sev- 
eral weeks;  and  finally,  had  not  closed  my  eyes 
in  sleep  for  over  seventy  hours. 

.  **I  had  to  be  fanned  much  of  the  time  to  get 
air  enough  to  breathe  at  all. 

"As  a  last  re8ort->-when  Z  was  given  leas 
than  twenty-four  hours,  by  two  of  my  most 
skillful  and  noted  physicians,  to  live--m7  son. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Powers,  telegraphed  you  for  your  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment. 

«*It  came  on  the  12.20  trAin^  and  Z  took  my 
first  dose. 

**Zn  fifteen  minutes  Z  went  to  sleep  sound- 
ly for  five  minutes. 

**At  night  1  took  another  inhalation  o^  the 
Compound  Oxygen  and  slept  oVer  twenty  minutes. 

"Zn  less  than  a  week  Z  could  undress  and 
lie  in  bed,  bolstered  up,  and  sleep  soundly 
and  breath  with  comparative  ease. 

"From  that  Z  grew  better. 

"My  rheumatism  has  left  me  entirely;  and 
last  fall,  at  62  years  of  age,  Z  passed  a  good 
examination  for  life  insurance. 

"Z  think  Z  owe  my  life, to  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment. ' 

"Ex-SENATOR  C.  S.  POWERS. 
"Preston,  Filliaore  Co.,  Minn.,  May  6,  1889.*' 
To  Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia. 

*  A  * 

"DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN: 

"Z  ordered  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
for  two  of  our  pupils  who  were  suffering  mi%}\ 
chronic  nasal  catarrh 

"One  of  the  girls  was'  in  such  a  condition 
that  her  schoolmates  avoided  her,  and  indeed 
the  discharges  from  her  nose  and  throat  were 
so  offensive  that  Z  cqmld  not,  myself,  have  her 
near  me. 

"She  has  been  using  your*^ Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  for  about  three  months,  and  she  is 
so  relieved  that  her  peraon  is  in  no  degree 
offensive V 

"She  is  so  grateful  for  her  improvement 
that  a  few  days  ago  she  thanked  me  beautifully, 
and  said  she  wished  to  do  something  for  me. 

"The  oUibr  little  girl  is  entirely  relieved. 

**Z  have  used  it  myself  to  strengthen  my 
voice,  successfully,  and  a  sister,  also,  has 
been  using  it.  fo^  a  year  with  wonderfully  good 
results. 

"imS.  MARY  DUDLEY, 

^Uk\»TQtw  0)1  A^ibf  and  Dumb  Institute.* 

«»I>i«i?i  V\\^  I  'il  *  %  >^ai  ^^ » "^^^^  - 


The  Famous  Plymouth  Rook  Pants 


If  yon  cannot  reach  one  of  our  branch 
Eitores,  or  there  is  no  local  ^ent  ia*' 
your  town,  write  ub  at  once  (at  Boston), 
and  we  will  forward  you,  FREE,  30 
samples  of  our  latest  novelties,  as  well 
as  quiet  patterns  in  men's  clotli,  with 
self- measurement  blanks,  the  results  of 
which  we  guarantee  to  be  satisfactory, 
or  money  refunded.  AGENTS  wanted 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United 
States,  where  we  have  none  now,  to  take 
orders  for  our  famous  goods  cut  to  order. 
Our  reputation  secures  your  first  order, 
and  that  first  ordek  secures  you  a  steady 
customer  every  time. 


CUT  TO  OBDER:   Pants,  S3  to  $6.35;    Suits,  613.35 
to  S21;   Overcoats,  S10.35  to  S30. 


If  you  don't  know  who  we  are,  look  in  any  com- 
mercial agency,  or  write  to  any  bank  or  business  firm 
(except  clothiers  and  tailors),  in   any   of  these   cities. 


PANTS 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO. 

ASDttXSa  AlA.  HAIL  TO 

HEADQUARTERS,  Nos.    II   to   17  ELIOT  STREET. 

Annex.   695  Washington   Street, 
and  18  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRANCHES;  286  Bioadway,  New  York;  943  Feno.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.O.t 
72  Ailams  St.,  Chicago,  111, ;  914  Hain  St.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  226  E.  Baltimore  St.,  BaltU 
moie.Md.;  110  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans;  104  Montgomery  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Sd 
Whitehall  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Bumside  Building,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Hotel  Gllmore, 
aptlngfleld,  Mass.;  108  Wei)tmlMterSt,,PtQ^idBTic«,^.\,\  0\6.'«*,^ijm'».\JSjSai!%ft"SM« 
Bmnn,  Coaa,;  lOflKo.  Main  St.,  Con<«tt4,S.tt.-,  VlQ'Bi'(«W-,1x'iiv^."^» 
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"TVTO  OTHER  Life  Policies  as  liberal 
J  '  cost  as  little  money,  no  others  as 
cheap  give  as  much  for  the  mone)-,  as 
those  of  . 

The  Travelers 

OF     HARTFORD,     CONN. 

Best  cither  for  Family  Protection  or 
Investment  of  Savings.  Non-forfcitable, 
world-wide,  lowest  cash  rate. 


THENINCtt 


2^  To     ., 

SAFETIES 
orDiNAifiia 

TAMDCM3 

TiriCYCLE3-- 

M101in5TGSADE 

'FDFE-ArC-C?" 


"VAN  HOUTEf 
GOGOA 

BEST  AND  GOES  FAHTHESI 

an  hanBehold  vorda  nil  dtit  Earape. 

How  (bat  ttiaufattnren  nro  drawing  tl 
'.ion  of  thg  Ameiicsn  psblla  tatbli  First 
bIdco  its  InTCDtiaa  the  EeSt  cf  ill  Cocoi 
sooii  be  Biipicclaled  lieia  m  veil  ai  tt«i 
sTer  tlio  world,  All  tbit  lb«  maniihctiiTei 
Is  Blnipl  J  one  trial,  ot  »til1  bettir  a  oon 
tcit  vltb  vbaleTcc  othci  cocoi  it  mi;  be 
VAS  HOIITEK'3  COCOA  Uielf  "ill  oonTli 
oDcofUs  great  superiority  I  nStn 
TV%iQ(,  artd  Economy.    It  it  bi 
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